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PREFACE 


The  present  book  covers  the  60-year  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics  from  the  October  Revolution  to  the  pre¬ 
sent — a  history  exceedingly  rich  and  varied, 
filled  with  events  of  great  historical  impor¬ 
tance.  The  results  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
Soviet  Union  during  these  years  are  well 
known.  The  transformation  of  backward,  il¬ 
literate  Russia  into  a  great  socialist  power  is 
a  fact  acknowledged  even  by  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the  USSR. 

These  past  six  decades  include  events  of 
the  great  revolution,  the  tense  and  bitter 
struggle  of  the  Soviet  people  against  the  in¬ 
terventionists  and  armed  counter-revolution, 
the  phenomenally  rapid  strides  after  centu¬ 
ries  of  backwardness  to  the  successful  build¬ 
ing  of  a  socialist  society,  the  dramatic  events 
of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  (1941-1945),  the 
epic  of  reconstructing  a  war-devastated 
economy,  and  finally,  the  spectacular  econ¬ 
omic  and  cultural  advances  of  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  and  especially  in  recent  years 
of  developed  socialism. 

The  multitude  of  events,  their  intensity 
and  complexity  make  the  writing  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  historical  outline  difficult.  The 
present  authors  were  also  faced  with  these 
difficulties.  They  acknowledge  with  regret 
that  many  important  and  interesting  facts 
have  not  been  included  in  the  book.  To  give 
the  reader  as  sequential  a  picture  of  events 
as  possible,  a  basically  chronological 
approach  has  been  used,  and  only  in  some 
instances  is  the  material  grouped  topically. 
The  authors  have  attempted  to  show  the 
decisive  role  of  the  people,  the  actual  ere- 
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ators  of  history,  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party, 
prerequisite  of  all  achievements,  and  the  role  of 
V.  I.  Lenin,  leader  of  the  revolution  and  founder  of  the 
Soviet  state. 

The  authors  hope  that  the  present  book  will  give  the 
reader  a  basic,  albeit  general,  understanding  of  the  history 
of  the  USSR,  and  will  stimulate  his  interest  in  more  fun¬ 
damental  and  extensive  works  published  by  Soviet  histo¬ 
rians. 


*  ^  # 

The  book  was  written  by  the  following  associates  of  the 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences:  Y.  Polyakov  (Chapters  I-III 
and  IX),  V.  Lelchuk  (Chapters  IV-VIII,  X  and  XI),  and 
A.  Protopopov  (sections  dealing  with  the  international 
position  and  foreign  policy  of  the  USSR  in  Chapters  III, 
IV,  VI  and  VIII).  Conclusion  was  written  by  V.  Lelchuk 
and  Y.  Polyakov. 


Chapter  I  THE  SOCIALIST  REVOLUTION 
-  IN  RUSSIA 


THE  OVERTHROW  OF  AUTOCRACY 


It  is  difficult  for  anyone  born  after  1917,  to  realise  that 
only  some  sixty  years  ago,  Russia  was  the  seat  of  an  auto¬ 
cratic  monarchy,  that  Emperor  Nicholas  II  could  call  his 
occupation  without  a  trace  of  humour:  “Lord  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Land”  and  that  it  was  quite  common  and  customary 
for  imperial  declarations  to  begin  with  the  words:  “We, 
by  God’s  grace,  the  Emperor  of  all  Russia.  . or  “Or¬ 
dained  by  Almighty  Providence  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  the  Fatherland,  we  the  Emperor. . 

But  it  was  so.  For  many  centuries  Russia  lay  under  the 
shadow  of  the  two-headed  eagle  of  the  tsar’s  coat-of-arms. 
Protected  by  bayonets,  possessing  a  powerful  machine  of 
oppression  and  coercion,  and  mercilessly  suppressing  any 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  by  the  masses,  the  monarchy 
seemed  unshakeable. 

Generation  after  generation,  the  best  sons  of  Russia 
devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  freeing  the  people  from 
the  yoke  of  autocracy.  But  it  was  only  when  the  proletar¬ 
iat  appeared  on  the  stage  of  history  that  the  people  found 
a  leadership  which  could  bring  them  victory.  When  the 
Russian  proletariat  rose  to  battle,  it  rallied  around  itself 
the  millions  of  the  peasantry.  The  revolution  in  Russia 
was  historically  inevitable.  By  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
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century,  all  the  objective  preconditions  necessary  for  its 
victory  had  already  ripened.  It  was  particularly  in  Russia 
that  the  contradictions  characteristic  of  an  exploitative 
system  became  especially  acute  in  character. 

Russia  was  on  a  middle  level  of  capitalist  development. 
Along  with  this  there  was  a  curious  interweaving  of  capi¬ 
talism  and  substantial  remnants  of  feudalism.  The  country 
was  still  predominantly  agrarian,  despite  the  fairly  rapid 
development  of  industry.  Workers  were  cruelly  exploited, 
the  workday  was  10  hours  or  more,  and  wages  were  miser¬ 
ly.  Characteristic  of  Russian  industry  at  the  time,  along 
with  its  relative  backwardness,  was  its  high  concentration 
of  workers  (over  36%  of  the  country’s  labour  force  were 
employed  at  factories  with  1,000  or  more  workers). 

The  peasants  lived  under  impossibly  difficult  conditions. 
They  suffered  from  a  lack  of  land,  a  remnant  of  feudal 
times.  Ten  and  a  half  million  peasant  families  had  as 
much  land  as  30,000  landowners.  This  obstructed  the 
development  of  productive  forces  in  the  countryside. 
Agriculture  was  backward;  the  land  was  cultivated  with 
primitive  implements. 

The  greatest  socio-economic  backwardness  was  found 
in  the  outlying  regions  of  Russia.  Many  regions  had  no 
industry  whatsoever  and  were  still  living  under  medieval 
feudalism  while  certain  nationalities  were  actually  on  the 
tribal  level  of  development. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  Russia’s  political  system 
was  the  absence  of  rights  for  the  working  people.  Politi¬ 
cal  freedoms  were  virtually  non-existent.  Progressive  or¬ 
ganisations  were  ruthlessly  persecuted  and  thousands  of 
freedom-fighters  languished  in  prison  or  in  exile. 

The  non-Russian  nationalities,  making  up  over  half  of 
the  population  of  the  Russian  Empire,  lived  under  ex¬ 
tremely  harsh  conditions.  Most  regions  inhabited  by  non- 
Russians  were  used  as  colonies. 

The  working  people  of  these  nationalities  suffered  a 
two-fold  oppression — national  and  social.  Therefore  their 
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struggle  for  national  liberation  was  closely  linked  with 
the  struggle  for  social  liberation. 

Capitalist  oppression,  combined  with  vestiges  of  serf¬ 
dom,  made  the  condition  of  the  working  people  in  Russia 
absolutely  unbearable.  This  set  in  motion  such  powerful 
forces  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  any  revolution. 
Russia,  the  focus  of  social  and  national  oppression,  became 
the  focal  point  of  the  contradictions  of  the  whole  imperial¬ 
ist  system  and  its  weakest  link.  Consequently,  Russia 
throughout  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  was  the  scene 
of  mounting  revolution;  the  centre  of  the  world  revolution¬ 
ary  movement  had  now  moved  to  Russia.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  first  Russian  bourgeois-democratic  revolution 
of  1905-1907  had  failed,  the  revolutionary  movement  did 
not  subside.  A  new  upsurge  was  approaching. 

On  August  1,  1914,  Germany  declared  war  on  Russia — 
the  First  World  War  had  begun.  Unleashed  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  imperialist  bourgeoisie,  the  war  was  alien  and 
hateful  to  the  people.  The  decay  and  depravity  of  the  tsar¬ 
ist  regime  were  fully  exposed.  The  failures  at  the  front, 
the  senseless  deaths  of  millions  of  Russian  soldiers  and 
economic  dislocation  in  the  country  brought  the  people  to 
the  limits  of  discontent  and  indignation.  In  the  beginning 
of  March1  1917,  the  revolution  that  led  to  the  eventual 
overthrow  of  the  tsar  broke  out. 

Many  bourgeois  historians  assert  that  the  revolution 
came  about  because  the  tsar  and  his  staff  displayed  an 
unwonted  lack  of  ability.  Had  the  tsar  been  endowed 
with  more  intelligence,  had  his  generals  been  more  talented 
and  his  ministers  more  energetic,  had  they  brought  to  the 


1  Prior  to  February  1918,  the  Russian  calendar  was  13  days 
behind  the  European  and  American  calendar.  Therefore,  according 
to  the  old  calendar,  the  revolution  took  place  at  the  end  of  February 
and  is  referred  to  as  the  February  Revolution.  In  the  present  book, 
all  dates  are  given  according  to  the  new  calendar;  some  of  the  most 
important  dates,  however,  are  given  according  to  both. 
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helm  such  bourgeois  executives  as  P.  N.  Milyukov  and 
A.  I.  Guchkov,  there  would  have  been  no  revolution. 

There  is  no  denying  that  Nicholas  II,  the  last  Emperor 
of  all  Russia,  was  ungifted  and  dense.  When,  in  the  days 
of  the  February  Revolution,  he  ordered  the  commander  of 
the  Petrograd  garrison  to  see  to  it  that  “all  the  disorders 
in  the  capital  are  stopped  tomorrow”,  he  complacently 
decided  that  the  revolution  was  ended.  The  malicious  and 
hysterical  tsarina  called  the  workers’  demonstrations  a 
hooligan  movement  and  in  all  seriousness  thought  that  the 
revolution  had  broken  out  because  the  weather  was  not 
cold  enough.  But  it  was  not  against  the  physically  degener¬ 
ate  Romanov  dynasty,  but  against  the  whole  obsolete 
autocratic  system  that  the  wave  of  popular  wrath  had 
risen.  And  nothing  could  hold  it  back  or  stop  it. 

A  strike  at  one  of  the  shops  of  the  Putilov  Works — the 
largest  enterprise  in  the  capital — which  quickly  spread 
through  the  whole  plant,  was  like  a  spark  falling  in  a  dry 
summer  forest.  That  explains  why  the  workers  of  Petro¬ 
grad  rose  swiftly  and  solidly  against  tsarism.  When  the 
soldiers  of  the  Volynsky  Regiment  refused  to  obey  their 
officers  and  joined  the  uprising,  their  act  reflected  the 
soldiers’  accumulated  hatred  of  the  war  and  its  instiga¬ 
tors.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  soldiers  of 
the  Preobrazhensky,  Lithuanian  and  other  regiments  soon 
followed  suit.  Two  streams  merged  into  one  on  the  streets 
of  Petrograd:  the  workers,  determined  to  do  away  with 
tsarism  and  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  soldiers,  most  of 
whom  were  peasants,  who  rose  against  the  war  and  de¬ 
manded  land. 

The  revolution  unfolded  with  lightning  speed.  The  strike 
which  gripped  every  factory  in  the  capital  began  to  devel¬ 
op  into  an  armed  uprising  of  workers  and  soldiers. 

The  tsarist  authorities  in  the  meantime  were  far  from 
remaining  passive.  They  made  desperate  efforts  to  sup¬ 
press  the  revolution.  In  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  move¬ 
ment  of  leadership,  the  tsarist  secret  political  police 
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arrested  the  Petrograd  Committee  of  the  Communists 
(Bolsheviks).  On  the  tsar’s  orders,  the  commander  of  the 
Petrograd  military  district,  General  Khabalov,  moved  his 
forces  against  the  demonstrators.  The  officers  opened  ma¬ 
chine-gun  fire  on  the  crowd,  and  volleys  of  rifle  shots  rang 
out  as  gendarme  and  police  detachments  fired  into  the 
workers.  The  streets  of  Petrograd  were  stained  with  blood. 

But  all  was  futile.  By  the  end  of  March  12,  1917,  Pe¬ 
trograd  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgent  people:  the 
autocracy  had  been  overthrown.  Emperor  Nicholas  II 
put  his  signature  on  the  document  announcing  his  abdica¬ 
tion.  Russia  finally  breathed  the  air  of  freedom. 

But  the  overthrow  of  autocracy  did  not  in  itself  solve 
the  urgent  problems  facing  the  country.  The  February 
Revolution  was  not  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  change; 
it  was  its  beginning.  But  without  the  February  Revolution, 
there  would  have  been  no  October  Revolution.  The  Feb¬ 
ruary  Revolution  became  the  prologue  to  the  October 
victory.  The  overthrow  of  autocracy  was  an  historically 
indispensable  intervening  stage  in  the  struggle  for  a  soci¬ 
alist  revolution. 

DUAL  POWER 

The  scene  is  the  wide  yard  in  front  of  a  factory.  The 
factory  workers,  in  their  greasy  work  jackets  and  caps, 
have  gathered,  talking,  joking,  tamping  down  the  dark, 
spongy  March  snow  on  the  ground.  A  table  brought  from 
the  plant  office  serves  as  improvised  platform.  A  man 
jumps  onto  the  table.  “Comrades,”  he  shouts,  “we  have 
gathered  here  to  elect  our  representatives  to  the  Soviet  of 
Workers’  Deputies  which  is  to  become  our  revolutionary 
power.” 

Such  scenes  could  be  seen  at  every  factory  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  spring  of  1917.  During  the  February  Revolution 
and  in  the  days  that  followed,  Soviets  of  Workers’  Dep¬ 
uties  were  formed  everywhere,  while  in  the  army  and  on 
naval  ships,  soldiers’  and  sailors’  committees  were  elected. 
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Soviets,  composed  of  workers,  soldiers  and  peasants, 
sprang  up  in  most  of  the  cities  and  many  of  the  uyezds 
of  the  country. 

Immediately  after  the  February  Revolution,  the  Soviets 
held  decisive  power  in  their  hands.  They  were  supported 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population;  they 
were  backed  by  revolutionary  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
they  had  the  armed  support  of  the  workers’  Red  Guards, 
organised  in  the  days  of  the  February  Revolution. 

On  March  14,  in  Petrograd,  during  the  first  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Soviets  of  Workers’  and  of  Soldiers’  Deputies, 
the  soldier  delegates  collectively  drew  up  a  revolutionary 
garrison  order.  This  document,  known  as  Order  No.  1, 
stated  that  in  all  political  actions  each  military  unit  was 
subordinate  to  the  Soviet  and  to  its  own  committees  and 
that  all  arms  were  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  and  be 
under  the  control  of  the  company  and  battalion  commit¬ 
tees. 

The  Soviets,  thus,  enjoyed  tremendous  prestige  and 
had  great  power.  They  were  the  organs  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  dictatorship  of  the  workers  and  peasants. 

The  power  of  state,  however,  was  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  Soviets.  Another,  official  power  had  been  formed  and 
was  operating  in  the  country.  This  was  the  Provisional 
Government,  with  its  many  local  agencies.  It  was  created 
as  follows.  A  parliament,  called  the  State  Duma,  had 
existed  in  tsarist  Russia  since  1906  and  enjoyed  limited 
rights.  The  Fourth  State  Duma,  elected  in  1912,  consisted 
predominantly  of  representatives  of  Right  parties.  In  1914, 
the  five  Communist  deputies  were  arrested  and  exiled  to 
Siberia.  When  the  February  Revolution  broke  out,  the 
members  of  the  Duma  organised  first  a  Provisional  Com¬ 
mittee  and  then  (on  March  15)  a  Provisional  Government, 
headed  by  Prince  Lvov,  a  major  landowner.  All  of  the 
key  posts  were  manned  by  representatives  of  Right  bour¬ 
geois  parties.  Among  these  were  big  capitalists  such  as 
A.  I.  Guchkov,  A.  I.  Konovalov  and  M.  I.  Tereshchenko. 
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The  Provisional  Government  was,  in  effect,  a  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Thus  two  dictatorships  existed 
and  functioned  simultaneously. 

All  the  revolutions  known  to  history  have  had,  along 
with  features  in  common,  their  own  peculiarities  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  specifics  of  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  each  country.  The  emergence  of 
dual  power  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  1917  Feb¬ 
ruary  Revolution  in  Russia. 

No  sooner  had  the  tsarist  regime  been  overthrown,  than 
a  bitter  political  struggle  ensued.  Various  parties  and 
organisations,  now  able  to  function  openly,  bent  every 
effort  to  strengthen  their  positions. 

What  were  the  main  parties  in  the  political  arena  at 
the  time? 

The  Constitutional-Democratic  Party  (the  Cadets)  re¬ 
presented  the  interests  of  the  financial  and  industrial 
bourgeoisie.  The  Cadets  were  influential  among  the 
wealthiest  of  the  bourgeois  intelligentsia  and  part  of  the 
student  youth  and  officer  cadres.  Among  the  Cadet  leaders 
were  professor  of  history  P.  N.  Milyukov,  physician 
A.  I.  Shingaryov  and  head  of  the  first  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  Prince  Lvov. 

To  the  right  of  the  Cadets  was  the  Union  of  October 
Seventeenth,1  headed  by  big  Moscow  industrialist 
A.  I.  Guchkov.  The  Octobrists  defended  the  interests  of 
the  bourgeoisified  landowners  and  the  big  imperialist 
bourgeoisie.  Both  the  Cadets  and  the  Octobrists  sup¬ 
ported  continuing  the  war  with  Germany  and  fought 
against  an  eight-hour  working  day  and  the  transfer  of 
land  to  the  peasants. 


1  A  counter-revolutionary  party  of  the  big  industrial  bourgeoisie 
and  the  big  landowners  using  capitalist  methods  of  fanning.  It  arose 
in  November  1905.  While  accepting  in  words  the  Manifesto  of  Octo¬ 
ber  17,  in  which  the  tsar,  frightened  by  the  revolution,  promised  the 
people  “civil  liberties”  and  a  constitution,  the  Octobrists  unquestion- 
ingly  backed  the  home  and  foreign  policies  of  the  tsarist  government. 
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Two  very  active  petty-bourgeois  parties  were  the  So¬ 
cial-Democrats  (Mensheviks)  and  the  Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries.  The  Mensheviks  were  supported  by  part  of  the 
intelligentsia  (petty  office  employees  and  teachers)  and 
a  small  part  of  the  workers  (chiefly  the  privileged  work¬ 
ers).  Among  the  Mensheviks  were  various  groups  and 
trends,  headed  by  G.  V.  Plekhanov,  L.  Martov,  F.  I.  Dan, 
I.  S.  Chkheidze,  I.  G.  Tsereteli  and  others. 

The  Socialist-Revolutionaries  called  themselves  the 
peasants’  party  and  were  particularly  active  in  the  coun¬ 
tryside  where  they  were  supported  mainly  by  the  rural 
bourgeoisie  (the  kulaks).  They  were  also  supported  by 
part  of  the  intelligentsia.  The  heterogeneity  of  the  Social¬ 
ist-Revolutionaries  led  to  their  clustering  into  various 
groups  which  later  broke  off  to  form  independent  parties. 
The  Right  wing  and  Centre  were  led  by  N.  D.  Avksen¬ 
tyev,  V.  M.  Chernov,  A.  R.  Gots  and  S.  L.  Maslov; 
the  Left  wing,  M.  A.  Spiridonova,  V.  A.  Karelin  and 
others. 

Although  the  Mensheviks  and  Socialist-Revolutionaries 
called  themselves  socialists,  they  were  actually  mainstays 
of  bourgeois  power.  Their  aim  was  not  to  struggle  against 
the  bourgeoisie,  but  to  conciliate  it  (hence  they  were  call¬ 
ed  “conciliators”).  They  maintained  that  Russia  was  not 
ready  for  a  socialist  revolution  and  advocated  the  coun¬ 
try’s  development  along  bourgeois-parliamentary  lines. 

The  only  consistently  revolutionary  party  was  the  party 
of  the  Communists  (Bolsheviks).  In  1917,  it  was  officially 
called  the  Russian  Social-Democratic  Labour  Party  (Bol¬ 
sheviks),  abbreviated  to  RSDLP(B).  The  Bolshevik  Party 
proclaimed  as  its  aims:  implementation  of  a  socialist  revo¬ 
lution,  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
and  struggle  towards  the  triumph  of  a  communist  society. 
Being  the  party  of  the  working  class,  the  RSDLP(B)  de¬ 
fended  and  fought  for  the  interests  of  all  working  people, 
for  the  working  class  is  the  leader  of  all  oppressed  and  ex¬ 
ploited  people. 
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The  nucleus  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  consisted  of  veter¬ 
an  factory  workers  (in  1917  they  accounted  for  60°/o  of 
the  Party’s  membership).  Also  in  the  Party  there  were 
many  representatives  of  the  revolutionary  intelligentsia 
and  the  poor  peasantry. 

The  generally  accepted  leader  of  the  Party  was  Vladi¬ 
mir  Ilyich  Lenin  (Ulyanov). 

The  son  of  a  teacher  from  the  small  Volga  town  of 
Simbirsk  (now  Ulyanovsk),  Lenin  devoted  himself  from 
early  youth  to  the  cause  of  liberating  the  working  people. 
He  was  often  subjected  to  persecution  by  the  tsarist  gov¬ 
ernment  and  spent  many  years  in  prison  and  in  exile. 
Lenin  was  a  great  theoretician,  creatively  developing 
Marxism  and  applying  it  to  the  new  historical  conditions 
that  arose  as  capitalism  entered  into  its  last  stage — im¬ 
perialism.  He  was  the  brilliant  strategist  of  the  socialist 
revolution.  Lenin’s  remarkable  gift  as  a  theoretician  was 
combined  with  the  enormous  energy,  will,  self-discipline 
and  precision  of  a  practical  leader,  and  his  fiery  passion 
of  a  revolutionary  with  the  wisdom  of  a  great  thinker. 

Lenin  headed  the  struggle  of  the  working  people  of 
Russia  for  their  liberation.  In  him  the  working  class  and 
all  oppressed  people  found  a  great  leader  at  a  decisive 
and  crucial  moment  in  world  history. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Party  were  experienced  rev¬ 
olutionaries  who  had  behind  them  many  years  of  heroic 
struggle  against  tsarism. 

One  of  the  prominent  Party  figures  was  Yakov  Sverd- 
lov,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  a  brilliant  organiser. 

An  outstanding  son  of  the  Polish  working  class,  Felix 
Dzerzhinsky,  was  famous  as  a  true  knight  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  who  devoted  all  his  enthusiasm  and  all  his  remark¬ 
able  talents  to  the  cause  of  liberating  the  working  people. 

Well  known  to  the  workers  of  Petrograd  was  a  man  of 
short  stature  with  a  small  pointed  beard,  steel-rimmed 
glasses  and  attentive  expression.  Mikhail  Kalinin,  a  peas¬ 
ant  from  Tver  Gubernia  who  had  become  a  worker  and 
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professional  revolutionary,  was  always  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  people. 

Andrei  Bubnov  turned  34  in  1917,  but  was  already  an 
“old”  Communist,  with  14  years  of  Party  membership 
behind  him.  He  had  devoted  these  years  to  Party  work  in 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk  and  Moscow,  Nizhny  Novgorod  and 
Petersburg,  Samara  and  other  cities. 

Another  prominent  figure  was  Joseph  Stalin  who  in 
1898  at  the  age  of  eighteen  joined  the  ranks  of  Social 
Democrats  and  who  had  been  a  professional  revolution¬ 
ary  since  1901. 

Two  indefatigable  Leninists  were  the  fiery  speaker  and 
man  of  inexhaustible  energy,  Sergei  Kirov,  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  organiser,  Valerian  Kuibyshev. 

Photographs  of  a  young  revolutionary  with  a  thin, 
handsome  face  topped  by  a  magnificent  head  of  wavy  hair 
were  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  tsarist  police.  Grigory 
Orjonikidze  (Sergo)  carried  his  faith  in  the  victory  of 
socialism  with  him  through  prisons  and  exile;  the  strong 
will  of  this  Bolshevik  was  tempered  in  battle. 

Among  the  outstanding  Party  workers  were  the  fearless 
woman  revolutionaries  Alexandra  Kollontai,  Nadezhda 
Krupskaya,  Rozalia  Zemlyachka  and  Yelena  Stasova. 

Passionate  tribune  and  a  favourite  with  the  workers  of 
Transcaucasia  Stepan  Shahumyan;  metal-worker  and 
member  of  the  Fourth  State  Duma  Grigory  Petrovsky; 
lathe  operator  Stanislav  Kosior;  brilliant  publicist  Mi¬ 
khail  Olminsky;  eminent  writer,  historian  and  economist 
Ivan  Skvortsov- Stepanov;  veteran  Party  workers  Fyodor 
Artem  (Sergeyev),  Kliment  Voroshilov,  Mikhail  Frunze, 
Pyotr  Smidovich  and  Yemelyan  Yaroslavsky — these  were 
but  a  few  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  Russian  Social- 
Democratic  Labour  Party  (Bolsheviks). 

It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  exaggeration  that  no 
other  country  had  such  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  figures  of  the  epoch — great  thinkers,  excellent 
organisers  and  courageous  and  far-seeing  people  who 
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combined  extraordinary  erudition  with  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

In  February  1919,  having  returned  to  the  United 
States,  the  American  journalist  Albert  Rhys  Williams 
wrote:  The  basic  characteristic  of  the  Bolshevik  intelli¬ 
gentsia  is  their  unfaltering  belief  in  the  people,  that  the 
liberation  of  the  working  class  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  working  class  itself,  and  not  by  some  scheme  pro¬ 
duced  from  someone’s  imagination. 

There  were  those  among  the  leadership  of  the 
RSDLP(B) — G.  E.  Zinoviev,  L.  B.  Kamenev,  N.  I.  Bu¬ 
kharin,  A.  I.  Rykov  and  others,  who  even  then  often 
fluctuated  and  departed  from  the  course  of  the  majority 
of  the  Central  Committee.  Later,  they  broke  completely 
with  Marxism-Leninism  and  were  expelled  from  the 
Party. 

After  the  overthrow  of  autocracy,  the  Bolshevik  Party 
took  a  clear  and  definite  position  on  all  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  questions  relating  to  Russia’s  further  development. 
This  position  was  outlined  in  Lenin’s  famous  April 
Theses  and  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  approved  at  the 
1917  April  All-Russia  Party  Conference. 

The  main  strategic  task  was  to  convert  the  bourgeois- 
democratic  revolution  into  a  socialist  revolution.  This  was 
a  fully  realistic  and  timely  task.  In  developing  Marxism, 
Lenin  worked  out  his  own  theory  of  socialist  revolution. 
He  showed  that  all  the  prerequisites  for  a  victorious  so¬ 
cialist  revolution  had  evolved  during  the  epoch  of  impe¬ 
rialism.  Imperialism  is  “decaying  capitalism”;  “imperial¬ 
ism  is  the  eve  of  the  social  revolution  of  the  proletariat”, 
Lenin  wrote.  In  addition  he  pointed  out  that  because  of 
the  increasingly  uneven  economic  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  various  countries,  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  so¬ 
cialist  revolution  to  triumph  at  first  in  only  one  or  several 
countries.  If  a  revolutionary  situation  should  arise  in  one 
country,  the  proletariat  of  this  country  can  and  must  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  to  seize  power  and  dev- 
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elop  socialist  construction.  In  this  way,  it  would  render 
great  service  to  revolutionaries  in  all  countries. 

The  course  of  events  was  such  that  it  was  Russia  that 
was  the  first  to  make  a  break-through  in  the  imperialist 
front. 

All  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  victory  of  a  social¬ 
ist  revolution  were  found  in  Russia.  This  was  the  only 
kind  of  revolution  that  could  resolve  the  basic  contradic¬ 
tions  in  the  life  of  the  country.  A  socialist  revolution 
would  free  the  working  class  and  the  poor  peasantry 
from  capitalist  exploitation;  it  offered  land  and  freedom 
to  the  working  peasantry;  it  would  lead  to  the  liberation 
of  the  oppressed  nationalities,  and  promised  an  end  to 
the  imperialist  war  so  hated  by  the  people.  Thus,  the 
socialist  revolution  was  backed  by  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  population  of  Russia. 

The  Communist  Party  quite  accurately  appraised  the 
Provisional  Government  as  a  capitalist  government,  as¬ 
serted  that  the  war  was  still  an  imperialist  war,  and 
called  for  the  conclusion  of  a  just  and  democratic  peace. 

In  the  economic  sphere  the  Party  outlined  a  series  of 
measures  for  improving  the  conditions  of  the  working 
people  and  weakening  the  positions  of  the  exploiters. 
These  included  nationalisation  of  the  land  and  confisca¬ 
tion  of  landed  estates;  unification  of  all  banks  into  one 
state  bank  controlled  by  the  Soviet  of  Workers’  Depu¬ 
ties;  and  the  establishment  of  workers’  control  over  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  goods. 

Under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  dual  power,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  advanced  the  slogan:  “All  power  to  the 
Soviets!”  This  meant  that  dual  power  had  to  be  abolished 
and  the  absolute  rule  of  the  Soviets  established.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  for  a  number  of 
reasons  most  of  the  Soviets,  in  the  first  months  after  the 
February  Revolution,  were  headed  by  Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries  and  Mensheviks,  who  were  against  giving  all 
power  to  the  Soviets  and  supported  the  Provisional  Gov- 
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ernment.  Nevertheless,  the  Bolsheviks  still  went  ahead 
with  their  demands  that  all  power  be  turned  over  to  the 
Soviets;  they  felt  that  this  would  lead  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  type  of  state  which  would  protect  the  interests  of 
the  people.  Only  a  government  formed  on  the  basis  of  the 
Soviets  could  realise  the  demands  and  aspirations  of  the 
people. 

This  was  a  programme  for  the  peaceful  development 
of  the  revolution,  made  feasible  by  the  concrete  course  of 
events  in  Russia.  The  Provisional  Government  was  weak, 
while  the  Soviets  held  decisive  power  and  had  the  back¬ 
ing  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people.  All  they  had  to 
do  was  to  proclaim  the  assumption  of  power;  no  one  could 
do  anything  to  oppose  them.  Therefore,  the  Communists 
did  not  at  that  time  call  for  an  armed  uprising  or  for  the 
immediate  overthrow  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
They  could  not  call  for  the  overthrow  of  a  government 
that  was  supported  by  the  Soviets.  What  was  needed  was 
for  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  their  support  and  take  power 
into  their  own  hands. 

If  the  Soviets  took  power,  then  their  Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionary  and  Menshevik  leadership  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  disguise  themselves  and  hide  behind  promises. 
The  people  would  tell  them:  “Now  that  you  have  the 
power,  fulfil  your  promises.”  But  the  Mensheviks  and  the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries  did  not  want  to  give  the  people 
peace,  land  and  bread,  and  they  certainly  would  have  to 
show  their  hand  when  it  was  time  to  act.  The  people 
would  then  have  concrete  evidence  of  the  real  role  of  the 
Mensheviks  and  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries;  they  would 
cast  off  their  illusions  and  become  convinced  that  only 
the  Bolshevik  Party  was  capable  of  implementing  their 
demands.  The  people,  by  peaceful  means,  through  the 
democratic  procedure  in  the  Soviets  could  recall  the  Men¬ 
sheviks  and  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries  from  the  Soviets 
on  charges  of  breach  of  trust,  and  turn  the  leadership 
over  to  the  Bolsheviks. 
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“All  power  to  the  Soviets!”  became  the  key  slogan  of 
the  revolution. 

THE  SOCIALIST  REVOLUTION 
BECOMES  IMMINENT 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1917,  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Russia  grew  vigorously  and  swiftly. 

In  fighting  against  tsarism,  the  working  people  of  the 
country  had  been  fighting  for  peace,  land,  bread  and  free¬ 
dom.  The  bourgeois  Provisional  Government  was  not  ful¬ 
filling  these  popular  demands;  it  had  no  intention  of  ful¬ 
filling  them  and  could  not  fulfil  them,  inasmuch  as  it  ex¬ 
pressed  and  protected  not  the  people’s  interests,  but  the 
interests  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  landowners. 

The  war  continued.  The  Provisional  Government  ad¬ 
vanced  a  slogan  for  the  continuation  of  the  war  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  gains  of  the  revolution.  But  this  did  not  make  it 
a  defensive  war;  it  was  still  an  imperialist  war,  waged  in 
the  interests  of  the  landowners  and  capitalists  and  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  new  lands  and  enslaving  peoples.  By 
retaining  the  old  slogan,  “War  until  final  victory!”,  the 
Provisional  Government  dashed  the  hopes  of  the  masses. 

The  peasants,  who  made  up  the  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  demanded  that  the  landed  estates  be  turned  over 
to  them.  The  Provisional  Government  would  hear  nothing 
of  such  demands,  for  to  give  land  to  the  peasants  would 
require  taking  it  away  from  the  landowners.  Most  of  the 
landed  estates  had  been  by  this  time  already  mortgaged 
to  capitalist  banks;  thus,  to  give  land  to  the  peasants 
would  mean  striking  a  blow  at  the  capitalists.  How  could 
the  new  ministers  “hurt”  the  landowners  and  capitalists 
when  it  was  their  will  that  they  expressed? 

The  Provisional  Government  did  nothing  to  improve 
the  situation  for  the  workers.  It  resisted  the  introduction 
of  the  8-hour  working  day,  wage  increases  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  working  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  was  given  every  kind  of  support. 
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The  food  crisis  deepened.  The  supply  of  grain  to  the 
cities  was  irregular.  Prices  on  foodstuffs  were  skyrock¬ 
eting. 

The  national  problem  was  also  not  being  solved.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  working  people  of  non-Russian  nationalities  still 
had  no  rights.  The  government  was  essentially  continuing 
the  colonial  policy  of  tsarism,  leaving  the  whole  tsarist 
apparatus  of  oppression  intact. 

The  people  who  had  accomplished  the  revolution  had 
been  deceived.  The  bourgeois- democratic  revolution  had 
not  solved  the  problems  facing  the  country.  A  govern¬ 
ment  had  come  to  power  that  was  alien  to  the  working 
people  and  was  leading  the  country  not  towards  social 
progress,  but  along  the  road  of  war,  dislocation  and  hun¬ 
ger  to  inevitable  disaster. 

This  roused  the  people  throughout  the  country  to  ac¬ 
tion.  The  Socialist  Revolution  became  ever  more  immi¬ 
nent  everywhere — at  the  front  and  in  the  rear,  in  indus¬ 
trial  centres  and  in  remote  villages,  in  the  capital  and 
in  the  distant  outskirts. 

Telegrams  expressing  alarm  came  in  to  the  Provisional 
Government  from  all  over  the  country.  They  came  from 
different  places,  but  their  content  was  always  the  same: 
they  told  of  the  peasants’  struggle  for  land,  of  their  action 
against  the  landowners. 

In  Kursk  Gubernia  the  peasants  “launched  an  attack” 
on  the  Alexandrovka  estate;  in  Ryazan  Gubernia  the 
peasants  had  taken  over  Prince  Trubetskoi’s  estate  and 
were  running  it  themselves;  in  Tula  Gubernia,  a  country 
estate  was  burned;  elsewhere  landowners’  lands  were 
ploughed  under,  meadows  mowed  down  and  forests  felled. 
Reports  of  this  kind  came  in  to  Petrograd  every  day. 

The  mass  peasant  movement  had  begun  in  March  and, 
thereafter,  grew  month  by  month.  In  July  1917,  43  of  the 
69  gubernias  were  gripped  by  peasant  unrest. 

One  of  the  most  important  sectors  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  was  the  army,  with  its  millions  of  workers  and 
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peasants.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  soldiers  were 
of  peasant  stock;  they  naturally  sympathised  with  the 
peasants’  struggle  against  the  landowners  and  demanded 
an  immediate  solution  to  the  land  problem. 

Inexorable  facts  forced  the  soldiers  to  discard  any  illu¬ 
sions  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  defensive  war.  They 
came  to  understand  its  true  nature  more  and  more 
clearly. 

The  front  commanders,  coming  together  for  a  meeting 
in  May  1917,  agreed  unanimously  that  the  soldiers  did 
not  want  to  fight  and  thought  only  of  peace  and  land. 
General  Brusilov,  who  was  in  command  of  the  South¬ 
western  Front  at  that  time,  described  how  he  had  spent 
a  long  time  trying  to  persuade  one  of  his  regiments  that 
had  refused  to  make  an  attack.  Brusilov  was  told  that  he 
would  be  given  a  written  answer.  Several  minutes  later 
he  was  confronted  with  a  placard  that  read:  “Peace  at  all 
costs.  Down  with  the  war!” 

The  influence  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  army  grew  day 
by  day.  By  June  1917,  26,000  soldiers  and  junior  officers 
had  joined  the  RSDLP(B). 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  growing  activity  among 
the  working  masses  of  non-Russian  nationality.  It  is  true 
that  bourgeois  nationalists  tried  to  use  this  activity  for 
their  own  aims.  They  tried  to  isolate  the  nationalities  to 
avert  greater  unity  between  the  working  people  and  the 
Russian  proletariat.  The  representatives  of  the  national 
bourgeoisie  paid  lip  service  to  national  equality  and  free¬ 
dom  but,  hating  the  revolution,  they  were  actually  ready 
to  form  a  bloc  with  the  Russian  bourgeoisie.  The  Com¬ 
munists  intensified  their  work  among  the  oppressed  peo¬ 
ples,  uniting  them  under  the  banner  of  proletarian  inter¬ 
nationalism  and  helping  them  in  the  struggle  they  were 
waging  for  national  and  social  liberation  against  Russian 
and  local  exploiters.  The  Bolshevik  Party  upheld  the 
right  of  nations  to  secede  and  to  form  independent  states. 
The  acknowledgement  of  this  right  did  not  lead  to  dis- 
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unity  of  peoples;  on  the  contrary,  it  helped  to  strengthen 
their  solidarity,  bring  about  their  democratic  and  volun¬ 
tary  rapprochement,  and  unite  the  working  people  in  their 
revolutionary  struggle. 

The  leading  force  of  the  revolutionary  movement  was 
the  proletariat  of  Russia.  The  workers  waged  a  stubborn 
strike  battle  against  the  capitalists;  they  were  in  the  front 
ranks  of  all  political  actions;  they  inspired  the  peasants 
and  soldiers  with  their  revolutionary  ardour,  energy  and 
initiative;  and  they  continually  improved  their  organisa¬ 
tion  and  cohesion. 

In  May  1917,  strikes  broke  out  throughout  the  country: 
the  workers  demanded  higher  wages  and  better  working 
conditions.  In  June,  the  number  of  strikes  increased.  The 
20,000  workers  of  the  Sormovo  Plant  on  the  Volga  were 
on  strike.  Then  came  a  strike  of  the  metal  workers  of 
Moscow  and  the  Moscow  industrial  region.  Fierce  class 
battles  broke  out  in  the  Donets  Basin  and  Baku;  the  strike 
movement  was  growing  in  the  Urals;  and  the  railway 
workers  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd  joined  in  the  struggle 
with  increasing  energy. 

The  bourgeoisie  countered  with  stubborn  resistance;  it 
violated  the  rights  of  the  working  class  and  applied  ever 
greater  economic  pressure.  It  strove  to  disorganise  the 
proletariat  and  to  weaken  its  revolutionary  resolve.  The 
sinister  word  “lockout”  spread  through  the  workers’  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  summer  of  1917:  the  capitalists  were  closing 
down  their  factories  and  the  number  of  unemployed  was 
increasing. 

In  May  108  plants  were  closed,  125  in  June  and  206  in 
July.  Ninety-five  thousand  workers  became  jobless.  What 
the  bourgeoisie  was  aiming  at  was  openly  and  cynically 
stated  by  the  big  industrialist  Ryabushinsky.  The  time 
will  come,  he  predicted,  when  “the  bony  hand  of  hunger 
and  national  poverty  will  clutch  the  friends  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  members  of  the  various  committees  and  Soviets, 
by  the  throat”. 
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Under  these  conditions  the  struggle  between  the  work¬ 
ers  and  the  capitalists  became  increasingly  acute.  The 
workers  did  not  fight  on  the  economic  front  only;  they 
made  political  demands,  actively  participated  in  the  work 
of  the  Soviets  and  upheld  the  slogan  calling  for  the 
transfer  of  all  power  to  the  Soviets. 

Of  significant  help  in  improving  the  organisation  and 
cohesion  of  the  working  class  was  the  formation  of  fac¬ 
tory  committees.  The  committees  were  elected  by  all  the 
workers  of  the  enterprise.  They  took  charge  of  diverse 
areas  of  activity  in  the  enterprise.  They  established  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  Soviets,  dealt  with  the  problems  of  supply, 
organised  the  introduction  of  the  8-hour  working  day 
and  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  enterprises. 

In  plant  yards,  in  vacant  lots  and  in  quiet  side  streets 
one  could  hear  the  sounds  of  military  commands  and  see 
groups  of  men  in  civilian  clothes  marching  in  platoon  for¬ 
mation  with  rifles  and  pistols.  These  were  units  of  the 
Red  Guards — organised  during  the  February  Revolution 
— undergoing  training.  During  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1917,  their  ranks  swelled:  the  working  class  had  taken 
arms  in  hand  and  was  learning  to  use  them  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  decisive  battles  that  lay  ahead. 

The  growing  revolutionary  movement  and  the  dissat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  masses  with  the  Provisional  Government 
inevitably  gave  rise  to  political  crises. 

The  first  one,  referred  to  as  the  April  crisis,  began  on 
May  1  (April  18)  when  the  workers  and  soldiers  of  Pe- 
trograd  learned  that  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  P.  N.  Mi- 
lyukov  had  signed  a  note  announcing  the  government’s 
determination  to  continue  the  war  to  final  victory.  Up  to 
100,000  workers  and  soldiers  went  out  into  the  streets  de¬ 
manding  Milyukov’s  resignation.  Numerous  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  also  held  in  other  Russian  cities.  Masses  of 
the  demonstrators  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Provisional  government’s  policies.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  a  significant  number  of  the  soldiers  who  demanded 
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Milyukov’s  resignation  did  not  understand  that  the  pro¬ 
blem  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  or  that  individual,  but 
was  connected  with  the  class  nature  of  the  government. 

At  that  time,  the  Petrograd  Soviet  could  easily  have 
taken  power  into  its  own  hands.  But  the  Menshevik  and 
Socialist-Revolutionary  leadership  rejected  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  sent  its  representatives  to  the  government  to 
support  it. 

The  government  was  reorganised.  Among  the  minis¬ 
ters,  along  with  Prime  Minister  Lvov,  there  were  now 
Mensheviks  and  Socialist-Revolutionaries:  Socialist-Rev¬ 
olutionary  A.  F.  Kerensky  became  Minister  of  War  and 
the  Navy;  Socialist-Revolutionary  V.  M.  Chernov  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Agriculture;  Menshevik  M.  I.  Sko- 
belev  became  Minister  of  Labour.  But  nothing  was 
changed  by  these  new  appointments.  Milyukov  and  Guch¬ 
kov  were  gone,  but  the  policy  of  the  government  remained 
the  same.  The  “socialist”  ministers  pursued  the  policies 
of  the  capitalist  ministers. 

“The  causes  of  the  crisis  have  not  been  removed,  and 
the  recurrence  of  such  crises  is  unavoidable,”  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  pointed  out.1 

Less  than  two  months  went  by  before  another  and  even 
greater  and  more  threatening  political  crisis  arose. 

On  June  18,  a  huge  demonstration  of  workers  and 
soldiers  took  place  in  Petrograd.  Nearly  500,000  people 
took  part  in  it.  This  was  something  the  capital  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  Russia  had  never  seen  before. 

Flying  over  the  endless  columns  of  demonstrators  con¬ 
verging  on  the  centre  from  every  part  of  the  city  were 
banners  with  Bolshevik  slogans.  Even  the  Menshevik 
newspaper  Novaya  Zhizn  (New  Life)  admitted  that  “Sun¬ 
day’s  demonstration  revealed  the  complete  triumph  of 
‘Bolshevism’  among  Petrograd’s  proletariat  and  garrison”. 

And  once  again  the  demonstration  of  the  working  peo- 

1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  24,  p.  210. 
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pie  of  Petrograd  was  supported  by  revolutionary  action  in 
Moscow,  Kiev,  Tver,  Minsk,  Voronezh,  Tomsk  and  many 
other  cities. 

The  Provisional  Government,  failing  to  win  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  masses,  was  again  faced  with  a  serious  crisis. 
Everything  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  country  was  growing  and  that  the 
masses  urgently  demanded  radical  political  and  economic 
changes.  These  changes  could  be  brought  about  only  by 
turning  all  power  over  to  the  Soviets. 

The  Mensheviks  and  Socialist-Revolutionaries,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  their  course  of  subordinating  the  Soviets 
to  the  Provisional  Government.  Sittings  of  the  First  All- 
Russia  Congress  of  Soviets  went  on  throughout  almost 
all  of  June.  More  than  1,000  delegates  represented  the 
Soviets  of  the  workers,  soldiers  and  peasants  at  the  con¬ 
gress.  There  was  nothing  that  could  stop  the  congress 
from  taking  power  into  its  hands.  But  at  the  congress,  as 
in  most  of  the  local  Soviets,  the  Mensheviks  and  Social¬ 
ist-Revolutionaries  predominated.  The  congress  rejected 
the  motion  to  assume  power. 

The  unstable  balance  of  forces  embodied  in  dual  pow¬ 
er  could  not  continue  for  long.  A  new  eruption  was 
inevitable. 

It  came  on  July  16-17  (July  4),  when  the  workers  and 
soldiers  of  Petrograd  went  out  into  the  streets  to  demand 
that  power  be  turned  over  to  the  Soviets.  On  July  17, 
more  than  500,000  workers,  soldiers  and  sailors  took  part 
in  the  demonstration.  Peaceful,  organised  columns  of 
working  people  marched  through  the  city,  heading 
towards  the  Taurida  Palace  which  housed  the  All-Russia 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviets  of  Workers’ 
and  Peasants’  Deputies  elected  at  the  First  Congress  of 
Soviets. 

But  the  government  did  not  want  a  peaceful  outcome. 
It  decided  to  use  the  demonstration  as  a  pretext  for 
launching  an  open  and  broad  offensive  against  the  revo- 
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lutionary  forces.  The  Menshevik  and  Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionary  leaders  acted  in  complete  unanimity  with  the 
ministers. 

The  peaceful  atmosphere  of  the  demonstration  was 
shattered  by  the  sound  of  shots:  the  cadets  and  Cossacks 
opened  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  on  the  demonstrators. 
By  evening,  the  government  had  brought  in  regular  troops 
with  artillery  against  the  demonstrators.  The  peaceful 
demonstration  was  suppressed. 

The  counter-revolution  hastened  to  consolidate  its 
success.  The  moans  of  the  wounded  on  the  streets  of  Pe- 
trograd  had  not  had  time  to  die  down  before  counter¬ 
revolutionary  pogroms  began.  The  main  blow  was  struck 
at  the  Bolshevik  Party.  The  editorial  office  of  the  central 
Bolshevik  newspaper  Pravda  was  raided,  as  were  many 
Bolshevik  committees  and  also  trade  unions.  Military 
units  that  had  taken  part  in  the  July  demonstration  were 
disbanded.  The  government  introduced  capital  punish¬ 
ment  at  the  front. 

On  July  20,  the  government  published  a  decision  on 
the  arrest  and  trial  of  Lenin  and  other  Bolsheviks.  There 
is  documentary  evidence  that  it  was  intended  to  do  away 
with  Lenin  even  before  a  trial.  In  accordance  with  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party,  Lenin  went 
underground.  For  almost  a  month  he  lived  in  a  small 
shack  disguised  as  a  mower,  but  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party  and  continuing 
working  out  the  theoretical  and  practical  problems  of  the 
revolution.  Later,  as  autumn  approached,  Lenin  crossed 
over  to  Finland,  where  he  stayed  till  October. 

July  was  the  turning-point  in  the  development  of  the 
revolution.  Dual  power  was  over;  all  power  was  now 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  counter-revolutionary 
Provisional  Government.  The  Soviets  had  let  the  power 
slip  out  of  their  hands. 

“The  turning-point  of  July  4,”  Lenin  wrote,  “was 
precisely  a  drastic  change  in  the  objective  situation.  The 
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unstable  condition  of  state  power  has  come  to  an  end.  At 
the  decisive  point,  power  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
counter-revolution.”1 

The  slogan  “All  power  to  the  Soviets!”  became  point¬ 
less  and  was  temporarily  withdrawn.  But  in  a  few  weeks, 
after  the  Soviets  had  been  won  by  the  Bolsheviks  it  was 
once  again  put  on  the  agenda.  Since  the  government  had 
adopted  the  course  of  violence  against  the  people  and  had 
taken  all  power  into  its  hands,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  remove  it  by  peaceful  means.  The  peaceful  stage  of  the 
revolution  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  events  of  July  served  as  an  important  lesson  for 
the  people.  They  made  it  convincingly  clear  just  what  the 
real  class  essence  of  the  Provisional  Government  was.  By 
opening  fire  on  a  peaceful  demonstration  the  Provisional 
Government  shattered  many  illusions  still  held  by  the 
people.  They  got  a  better  look  at  the  faces  of  the  concilia¬ 
tors — the  Socialist-Revolutionaries  and  the  Mensheviks 
who  had  fallen  in  line  with  the  counter-revolutionary 
forces. 

The  latter,  having  achieved  success  in  July,  decided 
not  to  stop  half-way.  The  bourgeoisie  felt  that  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  (which  had  been  reorganised  and 
was  now  headed  by  Kerensky)  was  incapable  of  stem¬ 
ming  the  revolutionary  movement.  A  scheme  took  shape 
to  establish  an  unconcealed  counter-revolutionary  dicta¬ 
torship.  To  carry  out  this  scheme  a  wide  conspiracy  was 
contrived  with  General  Kornilov  at  its  head. 

Appointed  shortly  after  the  events  of  July  as  the  Su¬ 
preme  Commander-in-Chief,  Kornilov  began  direct  prep¬ 
arations  for  a  mutiny.  The  plan  of  the  conspiracy  was 
as  follows:  to  move  hand-picked  counter-revolutionary 
units  against  Petrograd  while,  at  the  same  time,  raising  a 
rebellion  in  the  city  and,  having  seized  it,  to  organise 
merciless  reprisals  against  the  revolutionary  forces.  Play- 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  25,  p.  185. 
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ing  a  leading  role  in  the  conspiracy,  together  with  Kor¬ 
nilov  and  other  generals,  were  the  leaders  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional-Democratic  Party.  In  addition,  diplomatic  and 
military  representatives  of  the  USA,  Britain  and  France 
also  took  a  direct  part  in  the  conspiracy. 

On  September  7,  Kornilov  moved  General  Krymov’s 
cavalry  corps  against  Petrograd.  In  three  days,  Korni¬ 
lov’s  forces  approached  the  city. 

The  danger  was  great.  But  during  these  days,  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  feeling  of  the  masses  manifested  itself  with 
renewed  strength;  they  showed  their  energy  and  initia¬ 
tive.  It  became  quite  evident  that  the  counter-revolution 
did  not  enjoy  mass  support.  The  people  voiced  a  firm  and 
decisive  “no”  to  the  generals’  adventure  and  rose  boldly 
and  solidly  against  the  new  threat. 

The  Bolshevik  Party  led  the  people’s  struggle  against 
Kornilov.  Nearly  60,000  Red  Guards,  soldiers  and  sailors 
came  out  to  defend  Petrograd.  At  the  call  of  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks  the  railway  workers  lifted  rails,  jammed  the  railways 
with  empty  rolling  stock  and  drove  away  locomotives. 
Krymov’s  corps  moved  forward  only  with  great  difficulty. 
Bolshevik  agitators  appeared  in  the  Cossack  regiments 
directed  against  Petrograd.  When  they  learned  the  truth 
about  Kornilov’s  plans,  the  Cossacks  refused  to  go  for¬ 
ward  and  arrested  their  officers. 

The  mutiny  was  completely  smashed  in  less  than  a 
week.  The  seemingly  powerful  military  force  moving 
against  Petrograd  fell  apart.  General  Krymov,  left  with¬ 
out  troops  and  threatened  with  arrest,  saw  no  other  way 
out  except  to  commit  suicide.  This  pistol  shot  put  a  period, 
as  it  were,  to  a  short,  but  important  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  struggle  between  the  revolution  and  the  counter-rev¬ 
olution.  With  the  help  of  Kornilov’s  mutiny,  the  counter¬ 
revolution  hoped  to  make  a  decisive  step  towards  its  com¬ 
plete  triumph.  But  things  turned  out  differently:  the  mu¬ 
tiny  was  smashed  and  the  step  forward  was  made  by  the 
revolution. 
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THE  ARMED  UPRISING 

What  course  should  the  revolution  take  under  the  new 
conditions?  What  forms  should  the  proletariat’s  struggle 
for  power  take? 

Such  were  the  questions  facing  the  Communist  Party 
after  the  July  events  when  dual  power  came  to  an  end 
and  when  state  power  was  fully  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  bourgeoisie. 

Lenin  made  a  deep  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
situation,  outlining  and  substantiating  the  Party’s  new 
tactics  in  such  works  as  The  Political  Situation,  Three 
Crises,  On  Slogans,  The  Lessons  of  the  Revolution  and 
others. 

Between  July  26  and  August  3,  the  RSDLP(B)  held  its 
Sixth  Congress  semi-legally  in  Petrograd.  The  congress 
gave  a  clear  appraisal  of  the  situation  in  the  country  and 
set  the  tasks  of  the  Party  under  the  newly  developed 
conditions. 

The  revolution  steadily  grew  and  moved  forward.  The 
terror  instigated  by  the  bourgeoisie,  the  congress  an¬ 
nounced,  could  not  stop  the  revolutionary  wave.  “The 
underground  forces  of  history  are  at  work.  Smouldering 
discontent  is  mounting  in  the  very  depths  of  the  people. 
The  peasants  need  land;  the  workers  need  bread;  both 
need  peace.” 

Victory  for  the  socialist  revolution  was  inevitable.  But 
“the  peaceful  development  and  the  painless  transfer  of 
power  to  the  Soviets  became  impossible”.  The  overthrow 
of  imperialist  bourgeois  dominance  by  force  became  a 
necessity.  The  Party’s  basic  course  now  was  that  of  an 
armed  uprising.  But  this  did  not  mean  that  it  called  for 
an  immediate  uprising;  certain  necessary  conditions  were 
still  lacking.  To  prepare  for  an  uprising,  to  bring  it  closer 
to  hand,  to  muster  the  necessary  forces,  to  be  fully  armed 
when  the  time  did  come — such  was  the  Party’s  line. 

Between  the  time  of  the  April  Conference  and  the  day 
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of  the  Sixth  Congress,  Party  membership  had  tripled. 
Now,  240,000  Communists,  armed  with  the  decisions  of  the 
congress,  set  out  with  renewed  vigour  to  work  among  the 
masses,  forging  the  triumph  of  the  revolution. 

Autumn  approached.  Half  a  year  had  passed  since  the 
victory  of  the  February  Revolution.  But  the  lot  of  the 
people  was  growing  worse  and  worse.  Economic  disloca¬ 
tion  increased;  industrial  production  was  steadily  falling; 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  ruble  in  the  autumn  of  1917 
was  ten  times  less  than  it  was  in  1913,  and  the  country 
was  flooded  with  worthless  paper  money;  transport  was 
seriously  disrupted;  and  famine  was  approaching.  Long 
queues  began  forming  at  food  stores  in  the  cities  and 
workers’  settlements — there  was  not  enough  bread,  sugar 
and  other  foodstuffs.  Unemployment  increased. 

The  war  continued.  “Can  it  be  that  we  have  to  spend 
another  winter  in  the  trenches?”  the  soldiers  were  asking. 

The  government  raised  new  loans  in  Britain,  France 
and  the  USA  to  conduct  the  war.  These  loans  fettered  the 
country  more  and  more  and  threatened  it  with  complete 
loss  of  sovereignty. 

The  dominance  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  leading  the 
country  to  national  ruin.  The  continuation  of  the  senseless 
war  that  was  draining  the  country’s  vital  resources,  the 
chaos  in  the  economy,  the  growing  enslavement  of  the 
country  by  foreign  capital — all  these  were  convincing 
symptoms  of  impending  catastrophe. 

By  the  autumn  of  1917,  the  revolutionary  crisis  in  Rus¬ 
sia  had  matured.  There  was  a  general  strike  of  railway 
workers,  a  strike  of  100,000  workers  of  the  Urals  and 
300,000  textile  workers  of  the  Ivanovo-Kineshma  area,  a 
printers’  strike,  strikes  by  the  Moscow  tanners,  the  Baku 
oil  workers,  the  Donets  Basin  miners,  and  others. 
The  strike  movement,  spreading  like  the  mighty  waves 
of  an  approaching  storm,  reached  unheard-of  propor¬ 
tions  and  rocked  the  very  foundations  of  capitalist  domi¬ 
nance. 

3* 
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During  the  strikes,  workers  more  and  more  often  and 
with  increasing  resolve  and  efficient  organisation  inter¬ 
vened  in  the  management  of  factories,  establishing  their 
own  control  over  production  and  distribution  of  goods. 
The  peasant  movement  developed  into  an  open  mass 
struggle  against  the  landowners  and,  consequently,  against 
the  government  which  supported  and  in  practice  protected 
the  system  of  landed  proprietorship.  In  essence,  the  country 
was  experiencing  a  widespread  peasant  uprising.  This 
was  a  fact  of  tremendous  political  significance.  A  peasant 
uprising  in  a  peasant  country!  This  one  fact  alone  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  national  crisis. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bolshevik  influence  in  the  army  was 
growing  with  exceptional  speed.  Literally  daily,  addition¬ 
al  thousands  of  soldiers  joined  the  Party  and  whole 
regiments  and  battalions  adopted  Bolshevik  resolutions. 
All  of  the  sailors  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  reserve  regiments  were  behind  the  Bolsheviks,  as  was 
the  majority  of  the  soldiers  at  the  Northern  and  Western 
fronts  which,  being  closest  to  the  heart  of  the  country, 
were  the  most  important.  In  addition,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrisons  in  the  country  also  supported  the 
Party. 

A  new  phase  began  in  the  life  of  the  Soviets  under  the 
new  conditions,  in  which  their  activity  and  efficiency 
grew.  The  Soviets  were  falling  in  line  with  Bolshevik 
positions. 

September  13  became  a  memorable  day  in  the  history 
of  the  Soviets  and  in  the  history  of  the  revolution.  The 
Petrograd  Soviet  of  Workers’  and  Soldiers’  Deputies  for 
the  first  time  adopted  a  Bolshevik  resolution  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  power.  The  old  presidium  resigned  and  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  went  over  to  the  Bolsheviks. 
On  September  18,  the  Moscow  Soviet  also  adopted  a  Bol¬ 
shevik  resolution.  Reports  of  similar  action  came  in  one 
after  another  from  other  important  cities.  Kiev  and  Khar¬ 
kov,  Kazan  and  Ufa,  Minsk  and  Tashkent,  Samara  and 
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Bryansk,  the  Donets  Basin  and  cities  of  the  Urals — over 
250  Soviets  throughout  Russia  voted  to  support  the  Bolshe¬ 
vik  slogan,  “All  power  to  the  Soviets!”  Thus,  the  Soviets 
were  Bolshevised.  As  Lenin  had  foreseen,  most  of  the  So¬ 
viets,  reflecting  the  feelings  of  the  people,  had  rejected 
the  policies  of  the  Mensheviks  and  Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries  and  had  gone  over  to  Bolshevik  positions. 

The  slogan  “All  power  to  the  Soviets!”,  once  again  on 
the  agenda,  now  meant  a  call  for  the  forcible  overthrow 
of  bourgeois  rule. 

By  the  autumn  of  1917,  all  the  necessary  conditions 
for  the  victory  of  a  socialist  revolution  were  present.  The 
people  had  firmly  and  resolutely  expressed  their  readiness 
to  struggle  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bolsheviks  for 
establishing  their  own  power. 

The  Mensheviks  and  Socialist-Revolutionaries  were  in 
a  state  of  increasing  disorder.  Various  groups  and  fac¬ 
tions  emerged  in  both  parties.  The  Left  wing  of  the  So¬ 
cialist-Revolutionary  Party  declared  itself  a  separate 
party. 

At  the  same  time,  the  extremist  elements  of  the  coun¬ 
ter-revolution  insisted  on  resorting  to  any  means  in  the 
struggle  against  the  people.  To  weaken  the  revolution, 
the  reactionary  generals  gave  up  Riga  to  the  Germans,  a 
major  industrial  centre  known  for  its  revolutionary  tra¬ 
ditions.  Opting  for  open  national  betrayal,  the  reactionary 
generals  and  ministers  were  preparing  the  same  fate  for 
Petrograd. 

The  bourgeoisie  was  contemplating  the  conclusion  of  a 
separate  peace  with  Germany  in  order  to  throw  its  whole 
strength  against  the  revolution.  Moreover,  the  bourgeoisie 
was  preparing  for  a  second  Kornilov  type  of  move:  it 
stepped  up  the  formation  of  “shock  battalions”,  pulled 
together  all  the  military  units  that  still  seemed  to  be  de¬ 
pendable  and  made  every  attempt  to  disband  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  regiments.  Consequently,  preparations  for  the 
uprising  could  not  be  delayed  for  long,  otherwise  the 
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bourgeoisie  would  be  able  to  rally  its  forces  and  begin 
operations  spelling  the  ruin  of  the  revolution. 

The  decisive  moment  approached.  An  armed  uprising 
was  now  on  the  agenda  as  an  immediate  practical  task. 

On  October  23  (October  10),  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  held  a  secret  meeting  in  Petrograd, 
the  first  meeting  since  July  at  which  Lenin,  who  had 
recently  returned  illegally  from  Finland,  was  present. 
Besides  Lenin,  11  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
took  part  in  the  meeting. 

After  hearing  Lenin’s  report,  the  Committee  adopted 
a  resolution  which  read,  in  part:  “Considering  therefore 
that  an  armed  uprising  is  inevitable,  and  that  the  time 
for  it  is  fully  ripe,  the  Central  Committee  instructs  all 
Party  organisations  to  be  guided  accordingly,  and  to 
discuss  and  decide  all  practical  questions  . . .  from  this 
point  of  view.”1 

All  members  of  the  Central  Committee  voted  for  this 
decision  except  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev,  who  said  that  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  victory  of  the  revolution  had 
not  yet  matured,  that  the  risk  should  not  be  taken  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  to  defensive-temporising 
tactics. 

After  the  decision  of  the  Central  Committee  was  made, 
preparations  for  the  uprising  went  into  full  swing.  Lenin 
worked  out  a  plan  that  provided  for  concerted  action  by 
the  revolutionary  soldiers,  sailors  and  armed  workers. 

To  mobilise  the  revolutionary  forces  for  the  uprising, 
the  Petrograd  Soviet  formed  a  Revolutionary  Military 
Committee,  and  similar  committees  were  formed  in  a 
number  of  other  cities.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  Party,  these  committees  were  directly  in  charge  of 
preparations  for  the  uprising. 

The  formation  of  Red  Guard  detachments  was  stepped 
up  at  the  factories.  The  plants  of  Petrograd  resembled 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  26,  p.  190. 
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military  camps.  Many  of  the  Red  Guards  worked  at  their 
benches  with  rifles  standing  at  their  side.  Firearms  were 
repaired  and  serviced  in  the  shops,  and  plant  yards  were 
used  for  military  training. 

In  October  there  were  about  23,000  trained  and  armed 
Red  Guards  in  Petrograd.  The  Petrograd  Red  Guards 
were  in  a  position  to  send  up  to  50,000  fighters  into  battle 
at  short  notice.  In  62  cities  there  was  a  total  of  up  to 
200,000  workers  in  the  ranks  of  the  Red  Guards. 

Intense  preparations  for  the  uprising  were  also  being 
made  on  board  the  ships  of  the  Baltic  Fleet.  Permanent 
combat  platoons  were  formed  on  board  the  large  ships 
and  within  the  on-shore  units,  ready  to  take  part  in  the 
uprising  at  the  right  moment. 

Also  getting  ready  for  action  were  the  revolutionary 
regiments  of  the  Petrograd  garrison.  Representatives  of 
company  and  regiment  committees  proclaimed  their  firm 
resolve  to  take  action  against  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment. 

On  October  24,  a  congress  of  the  Soviets  of  the  North¬ 
ern  region  convened  in  Petrograd  and  reaffirmed  the 
readiness  of  the  people  to  undertake  decisive  action.  Gu¬ 
bernia  and  regional  congresses  of  Soviets  met  throughout 
the  country  in  October-November.  Like  a  sensitive  ba¬ 
rometer,  they  reflected  the  readiness  of  the  people  for  a 
decisive  struggle  against  the  Provisional  Government. 

In  the  meantime,  Kamenev  and  Zinoviev  committed  an 
act  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  Party — open  be¬ 
trayal. 

On  October  31,  an  interview  with  Kamenev  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Menshevik  Left-wing  newspaper  Novaya 
Zhizn.  He  announced  his  and  Zinoviev’s  disagreement 
with  the  Bolshevik  Party’s  decision  on  an  armed  uprising. 
This  was  out-and-out  blacklegging  and  dealt  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  plans  for  insurrection.  Men  who  were  part  of 
the  Party  leadership  had  come  out  in  the  non-Party  press 
against  the  secret  decision  of  the  Party.  Lenin  wrote  with 
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indignation:  “Kamenev  and  Zinoviev  have  betrayed  to 
Rodzyanko  and  Kerensky  the  decision  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  their  Party  on  insurrection. . . 

Kamenev’s  and  Zinoviev’s  behaviour  reflected  their  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  revolution  and  the  power 
of  the  working  class.  But  Lenin  and  the  Party,  who  were 
inseparably  linked  with  the  people,  saw  their  vitality  and 
readiness  to  rise  and  overthrow  the  dominance  of  capital. 
Despite  the  betrayal  and  panic  of  frightened  individuals, 
the  Party  continued  to  prepare  for  the  uprising  with  un¬ 
wavering  confidence  in  victory. 

“Difficult  times.  A  hard  task.  A  grave  betrayal,”  Lenin 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  Bolshevik  Party  members. 

“Nevertheless,  the  task  will  be  accomplished;  the  work¬ 
ers  will  consolidate  their  ranks,  the  peasant  revolt  and 
the  extreme  impatience  of  the  soldiers  at  the  front  will 
do  their  work!  Let  us  close  our  ranks — the  proletariat 
must  win!”2 

The  practical  preparations  for  the  uprising,  conducted 
under  the  direct  leadership  of  Podvoisky,  Antonov-Ov- 
seyenko,  Chudnovsky  and  others,  were  of  tremendous 
significance.  Lenin  guided  and  kept  a  careful  check  on 
the  whole  course  of  this  work. 

After  November  2,  the  Revolutionary  Military  Com¬ 
mittee  began  to  appoint  commissars  to  the  revolutionary 
military  units.  In  three  days’  time,  nearly  300  men  were 
appointed  commissars  of  the  Revolutionary  Military  Com¬ 
mittee.  No  orders  were  to  be  carried  out  unless  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  commissars.  A  huge  force — the  Petro- 
grad  garrison,  consisting  of  about  250,000  soldiers — was 
thus  placed  under  the  control  of  the  revolutionary  head¬ 
quarters. 

Everything  was  ready  for  the  storm.  It  was  to  begin  in 
only  a  matter  of  hours. 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  26,  p.  225. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  219. 
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The  Provisional  Government,  hoping  to  seize  the  initia¬ 
tive,  decided  to  launch  an  attack  against  the  revolution¬ 
ary  forces.  On  the  night  of  November  5  (October  23), 
the  government  ordered  that  all  military  schools  be 
placed  on  the  alert.  Commander  of  the  Petrograd  military 
district  G.  G.  Polkovnikov  issued  an  order  forbidding  all 
military  units  to  leave  their  barracks  without  permission 
from  the  district  headquarters.  Troops  were  sent  to  the 
Winter  Palace,  where  the  government  was  in  session.  De¬ 
tachments  of  military  cadets  were  sent  to  the  bridges 
across  the  Neva  with  orders  to  raise  them1  so  as  to  cut 
off  the  workers’  districts  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 

The  time  had  obviously  come  for  an  open  engagement. 
Not  a  minute  could  be  lost.  The  counter-revolution  had 
assumed  the  offensive;  it  was  imperative  to  repulse  it  and 
move  in  for  the  decisive  assault. 

Meetings  of  the  Central  and  Petrograd  Committees  of 
the  Bolshevik  Party  were  held  in  the  morning;  they 
agreed  that  it  was  “necessary  to  assume  the  offensive  with 
the  whole  organised  strength  of  the  revolution,  without 
the  slightest  delay”. 

The  forces  of  the  revolution  went  into  action  in  all 
parts  of  the  large  city.  Execution  of  Lenin’s  plan  for  the 
armed  uprising  had  begun. 

The  signal  was  given  at  the  factories  for  the  Red 
Guards  to  assemble.  Some  of  the  detachments  headed  for 
the  Smolny,2  while  others  began  to  occupy  various  offices 
and  moved  towards  the  bridges  and  railway  stations. 

In  the  Smolny,  bending  over  a  map  of  Petrograd  were 
Podvoisky,  Antonov-Ovseyenko  and  Chudnovsky,  veri¬ 
fying  the  movement  of  revolutionary  detachments.  Mem- 


1  The  bridges  across  the  deep  Neva  that  runs  through  Petrograd 
can  be  raised  to  allow  large  ships  to  pass. 

2  The  Smolny  was  the  building  of  the  former  Smolny  Institute,  an 
educational  institution  for  women  of  the  nobility.  During  the  Octo¬ 
ber  armed  uprising,  it  was  used  for  the  headquarters  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  forces. 
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The  Smolny  in  November  (October)  1917.  Petrograd 

bers  of  the  Revolutionary  Military  Centre — Bubnov,  Dzer¬ 
zhinsky,  Sverdlov,  Stalin  and  Uritsky — were  assigning 
operational  tasks  to  commanders,  commissars  and  leaders 
of  Party  organisations. 

Lenin,  who  was  still  operating  from  a  secret  apartment, 
was  the  centre  of  the  whole  leadership  structure. 

Throughout  November  6,  the  revolutionary  detachments 
successfully  carried  out  their  operations  and  had  a  number 
of  important  points  and  offices  of  Petrograd  under  control. 
However,  some  of  the  Central  and  the  Revolutionary  Mili¬ 
tary  Committee  members  displayed  signs  of  vacillation 
and  indecision.  One  of  these,  Lev  Trotsky,  chairman  of 
the  Petrograd  Soviet,  announced  on  November  6  that 
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arrest  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  not  the  order 
of  the  day.  That  evening,  Lenin  sent  a  letter  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  members  in  which  he  explained  to  his 
comrades-in-arms  that  it  was  urgent  to  make  a  most 
decisive  and  speedy  assault  on  the  government. 

“We  must  at  all  costs,  this  very  evening,  this  very 
night,  arrest  the  government,  having  first  disarmed  the 
officer  cadets  (defeating  them,  if  they  resist),  and  so  on. 

“We  must  not  wait!  We  may  lose  everything! . . . 

“The  government  is  tottering.  It  must  be  given  the 
death-blow  at  all  costs.”1 

Late  that  evening,  Lenin  left  his  secret  apartment  and 
set  out  for  the  Smolny.  After  traversing  the  dangerous 
route  through  the  Petrograd  streets  past  enemy  patrols, 
Lenin  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  to  stand  directly  at  the  helm  of  the  uprising.  Events 
began  to  unfold  at  an  even  more  rapid  pace.  With  re¬ 
doubled  energy  revolutionary  detachments  took  over  the 
most  important  points  in  the  city.  During  the  night,  Red 
Guards  and  revolutionary  sailors  and  soldiers  occupied 
the  railway  stations,  the  state  bank,  the  telephone  station, 
the  power  station  and  the  Petrograd  telegraph  agency. 

History  will  always  preserve  the  unique  picture  of  that 
night  when  the  fate  of  the  world’s  first  socialist  revolu¬ 
tion  was  being  decided.  One  after  another,  lorries  loaded 
with  Red  Guards  sped  through  the  fog  along  the  streets 
of  Petrograd.  Breaking  the  darkness  of  the  autumn  night 
were  the  campfires  of  revolutionary  sentries  at  the  cross¬ 
roads.  Now  and  then  there  was  an  exchange  of  fire  and 
clipped  commands  rang  through  the  air.  And  now  in  one 
place,  now  in  another,  the  tense  silence  was  broken  by 
the  strains  of  the  Warszawianka  and  the  Internationale 
as  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  marched  singing  to  the 
assault  on  the  old  world. 

Moving  slowly  upstream  along  the  Neva  was  the  iron 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  26,  pp.  234,  235. 
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The  cruiser  Aurora 

bulk  of  the  cruiser  Aurora.  At  3:30  a.m.,  the  Aurora 
dropped  anchor  not  far  from  the  Winter  Palace. 

Hundreds  of  people  gathered  in  front  of  the  brightly 
lit  building  of  the  Smolny.  Armoured  cars  with  motors 
running  stood  in  the  square  and  in  the  yard.  Guards  were 
checking  passes  by  the  flickering  light  of  campfires.  Un¬ 
covered  machine  guns  stood  at  the  entrance.  Messengers 
were  continually  being  dispatched  to  various  parts  of  the 
city.  All  through  the  night,  representatives  of  regiments 
and  factories  came  to  the  Smolny  for  instructions.  New  de¬ 
tachments  of  the  Red  Guards  and  soldiers  came  there  and 
were  immediately  sent  off  on  operational  tasks. 

The  damp,  cold  morning  of  November  7  (October  25) 
arrived.  By  this  time,  the  success  of  the  uprising  was  fully 
obvious.  Almost  the  whole  of  Petrograd  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  revolutionaries.  The  Provisional  Government  con¬ 
trolled  only  the  Winter  Palace,  the  General  Staff  build¬ 
ing  and  the  Mariinsky  Palace.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  Kerensky,  had  fled  from  Pe- 
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Storming  of  the  Winter  Palace 

trograd,  hoping  to  round  up  some  counter-revolutionary 
forces  and  send  them  against  Petrograd. 

At  2:35  p.m.,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet 
was  convened.  Lenin  stepped  up  to  the  rostrum.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  words  rang  through  the  air: 

“Comrades,  the  workers’  and  peasants’  revolution,  about 
the  necessity  of  which  the  Bolsheviks  have  always  spoken, 
has  been  accomplished.”1 

However,  the  Provisional  Government  was  still  in  the 
Winter  Palace.  The  immediate  task  was  to  take  the  Win¬ 
ter  Palace.  By  five  o’clock,  the  revolutionary  forces  had 
the  palace  surrounded.  The  revolution  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  superior  in  strength.  Hoping  to  avoid  bloodshed, 
the  Revolutionary  Military  Committee  twice — at  6:00  and 
at  8:00  p.m. — urged  the  Provisional  Government  to  sur¬ 
render,  but  received  no  answer.  The  Revolutionary  Mil¬ 
itary  Committee  gave  the  order  to  begin  the  attack.  The 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  26,  p.  239. 
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signal  for  the  attack  was  to  be  firing  of  a  blank  salvo  by 
the  Aurora. 

About  10:00  p.m.  the  shot  was  fired  and  the  storming 
of  the  Winter  Palace  began.  There  was  a  short  exchange 
of  fire;  then  an  avalanche  of  attackers  surged  forward. 
The  attackers  rushed  into  the  building  and  step  by  step, 
room  by  room,  hall  by  hall  they  occupied  the  palace.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  sat  the  terrified  members  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government. 

When  a  group  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  Red  Guards 
came  up  to  this  door,  their  way  was  blocked  by  a  cadet. 

“This  is  the  government,”  he  said. 

“And  this  is  the  revolution,”  one  of  the  sailors  an¬ 
swered. 

At  2:10  a.m.  on  November  8,  the  ministers  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  the  last  bourgeois  government  of  Russia  ceased 
to  exist. 

The  armed  uprising  in  Petrograd  was  accomplished 
quickly  and  efficiently.  It  was  almost  bloodless,  there 
being  only  a  few  dozen  casualties  on  both  sides. 

PROCLAMATION 

OF  SOVIET  POWER  IN  RUSSIA 

On  November  7  (October  25),  at  10:40  p.m.,  while  the 
uprising  was  drawing  to  its  victorious  end  with  the  storm 
of  the  Winter  Palace,  the  Second  All-Russia  Congress  of 
Soviets  of  Workers’  and  Soldiers’  Deputies  opened  in  the 
Smolny.  Of  the  650  delegates,  nearly  400  were  Bolshe¬ 
viks.  The  Left  Socialist-Revolutionaries  were  represented 
by  a  significant  group,  but  the  Mensheviks  and  the  Right 
Socialist-Revolutionaries,  who  had  lost  influence  in  the 
Soviets,  had  only  70-80  delegates  at  the  congress.  The 
latter  tried  to  disrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  but 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  delegates  did  not  sup¬ 
port  them,  whereupon  the  Socialist-Revolutionary  and 
Menshevik  leaders  (51  persons)  walked  out. 
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The  congress  continued  its  work.  It  was  in  the  early 
hours  of  November  8  when  Anatoly  Lunacharsky,  an 
eminent  Bolshevik  Party  leader,  stepped  up  to  the  rostrum 
with  some  material  written  in  Lenin’s  handwriting.  “To 
Workers,  Soldiers  and  Peasants!”  Lunacharsky  began 
reading  from  the  document;  a  hush  came  over  the  gather¬ 
ing. 

“Backed  by  the  will  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  work¬ 
ers,  soldiers  and  peasants,  backed  by  the  victorious  up¬ 
rising  of  the  workers  and  the  garrison  which  has  taken 
place  in  Petrograd,  the  Congress  takes  power  into  its  own 
hands. 

“The  Provisional  Government  has  been  overthrown.”1 

These  simple  but  solemn  words  were  met  with  a  storm 
of  applause  and  shouts  of  rejoicing. 

“The  Congress  decrees:  all  power  in  the  localities  shall 
pass  to  the  Soviets  of  Workers’,  Soldiers’  and  Peasants’ 
Deputies. .  .”,2  the  reading  of  the  document  continued.  At 
5:00  a.m.,  the  appeal  was  put  to  a  vote.  A  forest  of  hands 
went  up  and  once  again  shouts  of  triumphant  rejoicing 
echoed  through  the  hall.  Only  two  people  voted  against. 

Thus  was  Soviet  power  in  Russia  proclaimed.  Thus  was 
the  victory  of  the  armed  uprising  affirmed,  the  victory  of 
the  socialist  revolution.  Thus  was  the  overthrow  of  bour¬ 
geois  dominance  decreed  and  the  creation  of  the  world’s 
first  workers’  and  peasants’  state  realised. 

On  the  same  day,  November  8,  at  9:00  p.m.,  the  second 
session  of  the  congress  opened. 

The  October  Revolution  had  won  under  the  slogan  of 
peace.  The  unanimous  demand  of  the  peoples  was  “End 
the  war!”  The  Bolsheviks  had  put  forward  a  demand  for 
a  democratic  peace — peace  without  the  annexation  of 
foreign  territories,  without  the  enslavement  of  one  country 
by  another  and  without  indemnities.  The  first  decree 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  26,  p.  247. 

2  Ibid. 
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Lenin  announces  the  victory  of  the  Soviet  power 

issued  by  Soviet  power  was,  therefore,  the  Decree  on 
Peace. 

Lenin  himself  read  the  Decree  on  Peace  from  the  ros¬ 
trum  of  the  congress.  It  became  one  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  documents  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Soviet  Russia  called  upon  “all  the  belligerent  peoples 
and  their  governments  to  start  immediate  negotiations  for 
a  just,  democratic  peace”.1 

“The  government  considers  it,”  the  Decree  stated  fur¬ 
ther,  “the  greatest  of  crimes  against  humanity  to  continue 
this  war  over  the  issue  of  how  to  divide  among  the  strong 
and  rich  nations  the  weak  nationalities  they  have  con¬ 
quered.  . .  .”2 

The  Soviet  Government  solemnly  announced  its  resolve 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  26,  p.  249. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  250. 
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to  sign  immediately  a  peace  treaty  with  all  the  bellig¬ 
erent  powers  on  a  just  and  democratic  basis. 

All  the  tsarist  secret  treaties  were  declared  uncondi¬ 
tionally  and  immediately  void.  Thus,  an  end  was  put,  de¬ 
cisively  and  irrevocably,  to  the  imperialist  policy  of  old 
Russia.  From  the  first  day  of  its  existence,  Soviet  power 
held  high  the  banner  of  peace  and  friendship  among  peo¬ 
ples  and  began  waging  an  active  struggle  against  war.  The 
Decree  contained  the  idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  of  states 
with  different  socio-economic  systems,  which  became 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy. 

The  Decree  on  Peace  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
congress,  whereupon  Lenin  read  the  Decree  on  Land. 
Briefly,  simply  and  cogently  the  first  point  stated:  “Land¬ 
ed  proprietorship  is  abolished  forthwith  without  any 
compensation.”1  All  landed  estates,  all  demesnes,  mon¬ 
astery  and  church  land  with  its  live  and  dead  stock,  build¬ 
ings  and  appurtenances  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
volost  land  committees  and  uyezd  Soviets  of  Peasants’ 
Deputies.  The  right  to  private  ownership  of  land  was 
revoked;  all  land  was  nationalised. 

What  did  all  this  mean  in  practice? 

The  peasants  were  to  receive — and  did  receive — an 
enormous  amount  of  land — 150  million  dessiatines  (1  des- 
siatine=  1.092  hectares).  The  peasants  were  relieved  of 
paying  a  colossal  sum  (700  million  rubles  in  gold  an¬ 
nually)  in  land  rent  and  were  freed  from  land  arrears  that 
had  reached  the  sum  of  3,000  million  rubles.  The  peasants 
were  to  receive — and  did  receive — the  landowners’  live¬ 
stock  and  farm  implements. 

At  2:00  a.m.,  the  Decree  on  Land  was  put  to  a  vote  and 
unanimously  approved  by  the  congress. 

The  hours  flew  by.  The  work  of  the  Second  Congress  of 
Soviets  was  coming  to  an  end.  Dawn  of  November  9  was 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  26,  p.  258. 
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approaching.  The  congress  elected  an  All-Russia  Central 
Executive  Committee  consisting  of  62  Bolsheviks,  29  Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries  and  a  few  Mensheviks  and  non- 
party  people.  It  was  after  5:00  a.m.  when  the  congress 
adopted  the  decree  on  the  formation  of  a  workers’  and 
peasants’  government — the  Council  of  People’s  Commis¬ 
sars.  The  Council  was  made  up  of  15  persons — members 
of  the  Communist  Party — with  Lenin  as  its  Chairman.1 

At  5:15  a.m.,  the  congress  completed  its  work.  The  del¬ 
egates  all  rose  in  unison,  and  the  majestic  strains  of  the 
Internationale  filled  the  hall. 


THE  TRIUMPHAL  MARCH 
OF  SOVIET  POWER 

Russia  was  the  largest  country  in  the  world.  Her  terri¬ 
tory,  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  earth’s  land  mass,  extended 
over  the  boundless  expanse  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the  northern  seas 
to  the  mountain  peaks  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Pamirs. 
The  socio-economic  and  political  conditions  throughout 
the  country  were  far  from  being  the  same,  and  the  corre¬ 
lation  of  class  forces  had  developed  differently  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  power 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  people  automatically  and 
immediately  after  the  victory  in  Petrograd.  The  «stablish- 


1  The  Decree  read:  “The  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  is  con¬ 
stituted  as  follows: 

“Chairman  of  the  Council — V.  1.  Ulyanov  (Lenin)-,  People’s  Com¬ 
missar  of  the  Interior — A.  I.  Rykov;  Agriculture — V.  P.  Milyutin\ 
Labour — A.  G.  Shlyapnikov;  Army  and  Navy  Affairs — a  committee 
consisting  of:  V.  A.  Ovseyenko  (Antonov),  N.  V.  Krylenko  and 
P.  Y.  Dybenko;  Commerce  and  Industry — V.  P.  Nogin ;  Education — 
A.  V.  Lunacharsky;  Finance — I.  1.  Skvortsov  (Stepanov);  Foreign 
Affairs — L.  D.  Bronstein  (Trotsky);  Justice — G.  I.  Oppokov  (Lomov); 
Food — 1.  A.  Teodorovich;  Posts  and  Telegraph — N.  P.  Avilov  (Gle- 
bov);  Chairman  for  Nationalities  Affairs — J.  V.  Jugashvili  (Stalin)." 
(V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  26,  pp.  262-263.) 
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ment  of  Soviet  power  throughout  the  country  was  a  com¬ 
plex  process.  The  struggle  for  the  power  of  the  Soviets 
had  serious  distinctive  features  in  the  Ukraine,  in  the 
Caucasus,  in  Siberia,  in  Central  Asia,  in  the  Volga  area 
and  other  regions. 

But  despite  the  complexity  and  the  difficulties,  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Soviets  in  all  parts  of  the  country  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  extraordinary  speed.  Soviet  power  made  a 
veritable  triumphal  march  from  one  end  of  the  vast 
country  to  the  other.  In  less  than  four  months — up  to 
March  1918 — the  power  of  the  workers  and  peasants  was 
established  everywhere,  from  the  western  frontiers  to 
Siberia  and  the  Far  East. 

This  happened  because  the  conditions  for  the  socialist 
revolution  had  matured  in  the  country  as  a  whole;  people 
everywhere  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
the  overthrow  of  the  dominance  of  capital  was  imperative. 

In  a  great  many  places,  power  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Soviets  peacefully.  The  counter-revolution,  aware  of 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  forces  on  the  side  of 
the  people,  was  left  with  no  alternative  but  to  relinquish 
power  without  struggle.  This  was  the  case  in  most  of  the 
large  industrial  centres  and  also  in  most  of  the  middle- 
sized  and  small  towns  of  Central  Russia,  the  Volga  area, 
the  Urals  and  Siberia. 

Workers,  soldiers  and  peasants  in  a  number  of  non- 
Russian  regions  attained  victory  in  the  struggle  for  Soviet 
power  without  armed  conflict. 

The  working  people  of  Estonia  established  Soviet  power 
everywhere  in  that  country  at  the  call  of  the  Estonian 
Revolutionary  Military  Committee.  The  counter-revolu¬ 
tionary  forces  were  unable  to  impede  the  victory  of  the 
Soviets  in  the  part  of  Latvia  that  was  not  occupied  by 
German  forces.  In  Byelorussia  the  Minsk  Soviet  took 
power  in  the  city  already  in  the  evening  of  November  7. 
Despite  the  complex  and  difficult  situation  in  Baku,  the 
Bolsheviks  successfully  accomplished  the  transfer  of  power 
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to  the  Soviets.  Comparatively  easy  victories  were  scored 
by  the  working  people  in  the  large  cities  of  Central  Asia 
— Ashkhabad,  Samarkand  and  Ferghana. 

But  in  a  number  of  places,  the  counter-revolution  put 
up  fierce  resistance  and  precipitated  armed  conflict.  The 
workers  and  soldiers  of  Tashkent  fought  for  four  days 
with  the  Whiteguards  on  the  streets  of  the  capital  of  Tur¬ 
kestan.  More  than  300  Red  Guards  perished  in  the  nine- 
day  battle  for  Soviet  power  in  Irkutsk. 

A  bitter  armed  struggle  took  place  in  Moscow,  where 
the  counter-revolution  had  a  sizeable  force  of  about  20,000 
armed  and  well-trained  men,  including  officers,  cadets 
and  detachments  of  students  from  bourgeois  families. 

The  counter-revolution  in  Moscow  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  extreme  methods  of  struggle,  mass  execution.  After 
having  captured  the  Kremlin  on  the  morning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  the  cadets  lined  up  the  unarmed  soldiers  of  the 
revolutionary  56th  Regiment  in  front  of  the  arsenal.  The 
abrupt  sounds  of  a  command  rang  out  and  bursts  of  ma¬ 
chine-gun  fire  began  mowing  down  the  ranks  of  soldiers. 

Stiff  battles  took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  big  city 
with  two  million  inhabitants.  Only  after  six  days  of  fight¬ 
ing  was  the  counter-revolution  smashed  and  Soviet  power 
established  in  Moscow. 

The  struggle  with  the  counter-revolution  assumed  mas¬ 
sive  proportions  in  Orenburg  Gubernia.  The  ataman  of 
the  Orenburg  Cossacks,  Dutov,  declared  war  on  Soviet 
power.  The  Soviet  Government  moved  detachments  of 
sailors  and  Red  Guards  from  Petrograd,  Moscow  and  the 
Volga  area  against  Dutov.  The  Ural  Bolsheviks  mobilised 
all  members  of  the  Party  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The 
Soviet  detachments  approached  Orenburg  in  a  severe  frost 
over  snow-covered  roads.  In  January  1918,  after  a  series 
of  fierce  battles,  Dutov’s  forces  were  defeated. 

The  counter-revolution  was  even  more  dangerous  in  the 
Don  area.  The  ataman  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  Kaledin,  did 
not  recognise  the  Soviet  Government  and  was  preparing 
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for  a  march  on  Moscow  and  Petrograd.  Strong  counter¬ 
revolutionary  forces  gathered  round  him.  Representatives 
of  the  Entente1  quickly  supplied  Kaledin  with  money  and 
military  equipment.  After  seizing  Rostov,  Taganrog  and 
Azov,  Kaledin’s  forces  launched  an  offensive  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Donets  Basin.  But  here  again  the  enemy  forces 
were  not  able  to  stop  the  onward  march  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion. 

On  Lenin’s  orders,  Red  Guard  detachments  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  military  units  were  sent  to  the  South.  Joining  in 
the  struggle  were  the  miners  of  the  Donets  Basin  and  the 
workers  of  Taganrog  and  Rostov.  The  Cossack  poor  and 
the  toiling  peasants  of  the  Don  also  took  up  arms  against 
the  ataman’s  mutiny.  In  January  1918,  a  congress  of  Cos¬ 
sacks  from  the  front  lines  formed  a  Don  Cossack  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Military  Committee,  headed  by  Fyodor  Pod- 
telkov  and  Mikhail  Krivoshlykov.  The  situation  became 
hopeless  for  Kaledin  and  his  followers  and  Kaledin  shot 
himself. 

The  workers  and  peasants  of  the  Ukraine  fought  a  hard 
battle  against  the  counter-revolution.  In  many  of  the 
industrial  centres,  such  as  Lugansk,  Kramatorsk,  Ma- 
keyevka  and  Kherson,  power  was  transferred  to  the  Soviets 
peacefully.  In  December  Soviet  power  was  established  in 
Kharkov.  But  in  a  number  of  regions  in  the  Ukraine  a 
serious  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  victory  for  So¬ 
viet  power  by  Ukrainian  bourgeois  nationalists  who  had 
created  their  own  counter-revolutionary  organisation — 
the  so-called  Central  Rada — after  the  February  Revolu¬ 
tion.  When  on  January  11,  the  working  people  of  Kiev, 
led  by  the  workers  of  the  Arsenal  Plant  rose  in  arms  and 


1  The  Entente  was  an  imperialist  bloc  composed  of  Britain,  France 
and  tsarist  Russia  that  took  final  shape  in  1907.  During  the  First 
World  War,  the  Entente  became  the  general  designation  of  all  the 
countries  (including  the  USA  and  Japan)  that  were  fighting  against 
Germany  and  its  allies. 
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after  three  days  of  fighting  defeated  the  forces  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government,  the  Rada  pulled  its  forces  into  the 
city  and  occupied  the  most  important  points.  The  Rada 
proclaimed  its  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  the  Ukraine 
and  its  non-subordination  to  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Russia. 

The  counter-revolutionary  nature  of  the  Central  Rada 
and  its  collusion  with  the  most  malicious  forces  of  reac¬ 
tion  were  concealed  by  its  slogans  about  freedom,  democ¬ 
racy  and  Ukrainian  independence.  Sensing  its  own  weak¬ 
ness  and  seeing  that  it  lacked  popular  support,  the  Rada 
appealed  to  the  Entente  governments.  The  latter  did  not 
hesitate  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Rada. 

The  working  people  of  the  Ukraine  threw  themselves 
into  the  struggle  against  the  Rada.  On  December  24,  the 
First  Congress  of  the  Soviets  of  the  Ukraine  opened  in 
Kharkov.  On  the  next  day — December  25 — Soviet  power 
was  proclaimed  in  the  Ukraine. 

A  Soviet  Government  of  the  Ukraine  was  formed. 
It  included,  among  others,  F.  A.  Sergeyev  (Artyom), 
E.  B.  Bosh,  Y.  M.  Kotsyubinsky,  V.  P.  Zatonsky  and 
N.  A.  Skrypnik.  At  the  call  of  the  Soviet  Government,  the 
working  people  throughout  the  Ukraine  began  an  armed 
struggle  against  the  Central  Rada. 

There  were  several  days  of  fighting  in  Kiev,  where  the 
revolutionary  workers  again  staged  an  uprising.  The  work¬ 
ers  were  reinforced  by  Soviet  military  units  advancing  on 
Kiev.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  Kiev  was  liberated 
and  Soviet  power  was  established  in  almost  all  of  the 
Ukraine. 

Thus,  by  the  beginning  of  March  1918,  the  Soviets  had 
won  throughout  almost  the  whole  territory  of  Russia. 
Bourgeois  power  remained  only  in  areas  occupied  by  Ger¬ 
man  and  Austrian  forces  (Lithuania,  part  of  Latvia,  part 
of  Western  Byelorussia  and  Western  Ukraine),  in  Georgia 
and  Armenia,  and  in  some  of  the  outlying  regions  of  the 
country. 
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THE  BREST  PEACE 

One  of  the  most  urgent,  top  priority  tasks  facing  the 
young  Republic  was  to  withdraw  from  the  war.  But  this 
could  not  be  done  unilaterally;  it  required  the  signing  of 
a  peace  treaty.  The  Second  Congress  of  Soviets  passed  a 
decree  in  which  the  Soviet  Republic  proposed  peace  to  all 
the  countries  at  war.  This  was  the  beginning  of  its  cam¬ 
paign  for  universal  democratic  peace. 

Beginning  November  1917,  the  Soviet  Government 
made  repeated  official  proposals  to  the  countries  fighting 
against  Germany — the  governments  of  France,  Britain,  the 
USA  and  others — to  begin  peace  negotiations.  Each  time, 
the  Soviet  Government  stated  that  it  did  not  consider  its 
terms  to  be  final,  but  was  willing  to  discuss  terms  proposed 
by  the  other  countries. 

None  of  these  appeals  even  received  an  answer  from  the 
Entente  governments.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  Soviet 
state  was  compelled  to  begin  negotiations  with  Germany 
and  her  allies.  At  first  (in  December  1917)  an  armistice 
was  concluded.  On  the  insistence  of  the  Soviet  delegation, 
the  armistice  agreement  contained  a  clause  prohibiting 
the  transfer  of  German  forces  from  the  Eastern  to  the 
Western  Front. 

On  December  22,  a  peace  conference  opened  in  the 
small  Byelorussian  town  of  Brest-Litovsk.  The  aims  pur¬ 
sued  at  the  conference  by  Imperial  Germany  were  in  no 
way  related  to  the  conclusion  of  a  democratic  and  just 
peace.  German  imperialists  demanded  that  Poland,  Lith¬ 
uania,  part  of  Latvia  and  part  of  Byelorussia  be  ceded 
to  Germany.  These  were  brazenly  annexationist  demands. 
However,  the  Soviet  Government  had  to  agree  to  them. 
The  signing  of  a  peace  treaty,  even  on  these  incredibly 
harsh  and  extortionary  terms,  gave  the  Soviet  Republic  a 
much  needed  breathing  spell.  The  people,  tormented  by 
war,  hungered  for  peace.  Essentially,  the  old,  tsarist  army 
had  fallen  apart  and  was  in  no  condition  to  continue  the 
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war.  The  Red  Army  was  just  in  the  process  of  formation, 
it  was  small  in  number  and  poorly  trained.  Therefore, 
Lenin  strongly  urged  that  a  peace  treaty  be  concluded  as 
soon  as  possible.  However,  there  was  disagreement  on  this 
question  among  the  Party  leadership.  A  group  of  “Left 
Communists”,  headed  by  Bukharin,  wanted  to  continue 
the  war,  saying  that  this  would  be  a  “revolutionary”  war 
to  overthrow  German  imperialism.  Trotsky  argued  against 
conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty,  proposing  the  formula:  “nei¬ 
ther  peace  nor  war”. 

Lenin,  however,  supported  by  Sverdlov,  Sergeyev,  Stalin 
and  other  members  of  the  Central  Committee,  continued 
to  press  for  an  end  to  the  war.  He  exposed  Bukharin’s  and 
Trotsky’s  position  as  adventurist,  fundamentally  erroneous, 
extremely  harmful  and  leading  only  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Soviet  state. 

In  the  meantime,  the  German  imperialists  increased 
their  pressure.  On  February  9,  1918,  Germany’s  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  orders  from  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  de¬ 
manded  that  Soviet  Russia  immediately  accept  the  Ger¬ 
man  terms.  Trotsky,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Soviet  dele¬ 
gation  at  the  Brest  negotiations,  contrary  to  Lenin’s  direct 
instructions,  refused  to  sign  the  peace  treaty.  This  was 
just  what  the  German  imperialists  needed.  The  German 
High  Command  immediately  began  to  prepare  for  an 
offensive  aimed  at  overthrowing  Soviet  power.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  fighting  broke  out  along  the  whole  front  from  the 
Gulf  of  Riga  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  as  700,000  Aus¬ 
trian  and  German  soldiers  moved  against  the  Russian  posi¬ 
tions.  The  remnants  of  the  old  tsarist  army  were  unable 
to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy 
and  began  to  retreat.  The  German  divisions  moved  to¬ 
wards  Petrograd,  Moscow  and  Kiev. 

The  Communist  Party  called  on  the  people  to  repulse 
the  German  invaders.  At  dawn  on  February  22,  alarming 
hooting  awakened  the  inhabitants  of  the  workers’  districts 
of  Moscow,  Petrograd,  Tver,  Yaroslavl,  Kharkov  and 
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other  cities.  The  workers  rushed  to  their  factories.  On 
their  way,  by  the  dim  light  of  street  lamps,  they  read  the 
newspapers  that  had  been  posted  on  the  walls.  Printed 
across  the  whole  page  was  the  heading:  “The  Socialist 
Fatherland  Is  in  Danger!”,  and  beneath  it  was  a  decree 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  written  by  Lenin.  It  said:  “Ful¬ 
filling  the  task  with  which  it  has  been  charged  by  the  capi¬ 
talists  of  all  countries,  German  militarism  wants  to  stran¬ 
gle  the  Russian  and  Ukrainian  workers  and  peasants,  to 
return  the  land  to  the  landowners,  the  mills  and  factories 
to  the  bankers,  and  power  to  the  monarchy.”1 

Short  meetings  were  held  in  plant  shops  everywhere. 
The  call  heard  at  all  the  meetings  was:  “Everyone  to  the 
defence  of  the  revolution:  To  arms!”  One  after  another, 
the  workers  stepped  up  to  the  tables  set  up  to  register 
volunteers  for  the  Red  Army  and,  after  putting  their  names 
on  the  lists,  headed  for  their  assigned  assembly  points.  In 
Petrograd,  nearly  40,000  volunteers  signed  up  for  the  Red 
Army;  in  Moscow — over  60,000. 

During  those  freezing  February  days,  detachments  of  the 
young  Red  Army  blocked  the  advancing  German  divisions 
at  the  distant  approaches  to  Petrograd.  In  the  first  battles 
with  the  German  interventionists  the  Red  Army  received 
its  baptism  of  fire.  Since  then,  February  23  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  as  Soviet  Armed  Forces  Day. 

Meanwhile,  Lenin,  having  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
“Left  Communists”  and  the  Trotskyites,  convinced  the 
Party  of  the  need  to  conclude  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
Germans.  The  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  sent  a 
wireless  message  to  the  German  Government  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  sign  such  a  treaty.  The  German  generals  now 
understood  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  topple  Soviet 
power  with  one  blow  as  they  had  previously  calculated. 
They  saw  that  millions  of  workers  and  peasants  stood 
behind  the  Red  Army  ready  to  fight  to  the  end  in  the 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works ,  Vol.  27,  p.  30. 
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defence  of  Soviet  power.  Consequently,  the  German  Go¬ 
vernment  agreed  to  sign  a  peace  treaty,  but  its  terms  were 
even  harsher  than  before:  the  Soviet  Republic  had  to  give 
up  the  whole  Baltic  area,  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia 
and  had  to  pay  a  huge  indemnity.  These  were  incredibly 
harsh  and  humiliating  terms.  But  there  was  no  other  way 
out;  peace  had  to  be  concluded  at  any  price. 

On  March  3,  1918,  the  Soviet  delegation  in  Brest1 
signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  and  her  allies,  known 
as  the  Brest  Peace.  On  March  14,  the  treaty,  despite  the 
resistance  of  the  “Left  Communists”  and  Left  Socialist- 
Revolutionaries,  was  ratified  by  the  Fourth  All-Russia 
Congress  of  Soviets.2 

It  was  an  extremely  harsh  treaty,  but  having  concluded 
it,  the  Soviet  people  retained  what  was  the  most  important 
and  most  basic — Soviet  power.  The  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  the  Soviets  with  German  bayonets  was 
thwarted. 

The  Soviet  Republic  won  a  breathing  spell.  The  prob¬ 
lem  now  was  not  to  fall  into  despair,  but  to  settle  down 
to  the  task  of  consolidating  Soviet  power,  building  a  new 
society  and  creating  a  powerful  army  that  could  repel  any 
new  attacks  made  by  the  enemy.  Courageously  and  openly 
telling  the  people  the  truth  about  the  harshness  of  the 
Brest  Peace,  Lenin  expressed  unwavering  confidence  in 
final  victory.  He  exhorted  the  Party  not  to  lose  spirit 
during  setbacks  and  retreats,  and  he  appealed  to  all  work¬ 
ing  people  to  work  hard  and  perseveringly.  “.  .  .  Of  all 
things  the  most  impermissible  is  despair,”  he  wrote.  “The 
peace  terms  are  intolerably  severe.  Nevertheless  history 
will  come  into  its  own.  . . . 


1  The  new  Soviet  delegation  was  composed  of  Georgi  Chicherin, 
Lev  Karakhan,  Grigory  Petrovsky  and  Grigory  Sokolnikov. 

2  The  Fourth  Congress  of  Soviets  was  held  in  Moscow.  The  Soviet 
Government  had  by  this  time  been  moved  to  Moscow,  which  became 
the  capital  since  March  1918. 
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“Let  us  work  to  organise,  organise  and  yet  again  orga¬ 
nise!  The  future,  in  spite  of  all  trials,  is  ours.”1 

THE  FIRST 

REVOLUTIONARY  TRANSFORMATIONS 

“Congratulations  on  this  the  first  day  of  the  Socialist 
Revolution!”  These  were  Lenin’s  words  of  greeting  to  his 
comrades  on  the  morning  of  November  8,  1917.  The  so¬ 
cialist  revolution  was  victorious;  it  was  now  time  to  begin 
the  task  of  socialist  construction — to  pull  down  the  old 
structure  and  build  a  new  one. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  organise  the  administration 
of  the  state,  to  create  a  new  state  apparatus.  The  old 
state  machinery,  built  up  over  the  centuries,  was  designed 
by  exploiters  to  perpetuate  their  dominance.  It  was  obvi¬ 
ous  that  such  a  state  apparatus  could  not  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  revolution.  It  was  necessary,  as  Lenin  wrote, 
“to  smash ”  this  machine,  to  “ break  it  up ”,  and  to  build  a 
new  state  in  its  place — a  state  of  the  working  people  for 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  working  people. 

This  extremely  complex  task  could  be  accomplished 
only  through  the  broadest  participation  of  the  people  in 
state  construction,  through  the  application  of  their  crea¬ 
tivity  and  initiative. 

The  revolutionary  creativity  of  the  people  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  Soviets,  which  now,  as  a  result  of  the  revolution, 
became  the  organs  of  state  power  in  the  centre  and  in  the 
provinces.  By  the  spring  of  1918,  most  of  the  Soviets  of 
Workers’  and  Soldiers’  Deputies  and  the  Soviets  of  Peas¬ 
ants’  Deputies  throughout  the  country  had  already 
merged.  Bourgeois  local  government  bodies — the  city 
Dumas  and  Zemstvos — were  being  eliminated  everywhere, 
leaving  the  Soviets  as  the  only  organs  of  power  in  the 
provinces. 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  27,  p.  52. 
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The  Soviets  embodied  genuine  democracy;  they  were 
inseparably  linked  with  the  people.  The  All-Russia  Central 
Executive  Committee  decree  “On  the  Right  of  Recall”, 
written  by  Lenin  and  issued  on  November  21,  1917,  gave 
the  working  people  the  right  at  any  time  to  recall  dele¬ 
gates  who  had  not  justified  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  stipulated  new  elections  to  Soviets  upon  the  demand 
of  over  half  of  the  voters. 

Elections  to  village  and  city  Soviets  were  held  regularly, 
as  were  congresses  of  regional,  gubernia,  uyezd  and  volost 
Soviets. 

Immediately  after  the  revolution,  the  central  organs  of 
power  began  to  operate  in  Petrograd — the  All-Russia 
Central  Executive  Committee  and  the  Council  of  People’s 
Commissars.  But  these  organs  did  not  have  a  ready-made 
apparatus;  everything  had  to  be  started  from  scratch. 

When  the  People’s  Commissars  came  to  the  old  minis¬ 
tries,  they  met  with  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  officials 
there,  particularly  those  at  the  top,  who  refused  to  follow 
their  orders,  shirked  their  work  or  sabotaged  it. 

The  bourgeoisie  felt  certain  that  the  proletariat,  not 
having  its  own  trained  personnel,  would  not  be  able  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  state  without  the  old  appara¬ 
tus  and  without  experienced  officials.  The  enemies  of  the 
revolution  thought  that  the  country  would  become  para¬ 
lysed  and  the  working  people  would  be  forced  to  give  up 
power. 

The  saboteurs  operated  confidently  for  they  received 
material  support  from  the  capitalists.  The  counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries  succeeded  in  getting  40  million  rubles  out  of  the 
State  Bank  with  which  to  pay  off  the  officials  who  were 
co-operating  with  them.  Banking  and  industrial  bigwigs, 
such  as  V.  P.  Ryabushinsky,  for  example,  put  up  large 
sums  of  money  to  finance  the  saboteurs.  The  counter-rev¬ 
olutionaries  paid  the  officials  their  salaries  several  months 
in  advance — on  only  one  condition:  that  they  stay  at 
home  and  refuse  to  work. 
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But  the  hopes  of  the  counter-revolutionaries  were 
doomed  to  frustration.  The  new  masters  of  the  land — 
ordinary  people  from  the  factories,  from  the  warships 
and  from  army  units — stepped  up  to  steer  the  ship  of 
state. 

Sailors  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  and  workers  from  the  Petro- 
grad  Siemens-Schuckert  Plant  came  to  work  in  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Putilov  workers 
took  part  in  creating  the  apparatus  of  the  People’s  Com¬ 
missariat  for  Internal  Affairs;  and  the  People’s  Commis¬ 
sariat  of  Communications  was  organised  with  the  active 
help  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow  railway  workers. 

The  workers  and  sailors  faced  enormous  difficulties 
because  they  lacked  knowledge  and  experience.  But  their 
revolutionary  enthusiasm,  their  strong  will  and  ardent 
desire  to  fulfil  the  task  set  by  the  Party  helped  them  in 
this  strenuous  work. 

Former  ministerial  employees  began  returning  to  work 
after  they  saw  that  the  sabotage  tactics  had  brought  no 
results.  The  People’s  Commissariats  began  functioning 
more  smoothly. 

The  Soviet  state  destroyed  the  old  police  apparatus  and 
created  a  proletarian  militia,  which  assumed  the  task  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  old  bourgeois-land¬ 
owner  court  system  that  had  stood  watch  over  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  exploiters  was  also  liquidated  and  replaced 
with  a  new,  people’s  court  which  protected  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

Because  of  the  violent  resistance  put  up  by  the  counter¬ 
revolution,  the  Soviet  state  needed  a  vigilant  and  effective 
defence  agency.  On  December  20,  1917,  the  Council  of 
People’s  Commissars  adopted  a  decision  creating  the  All- 
Russia  Extraordinary  Commission  for  Combating  Coun¬ 
ter-Revolution  and  Sabotage  (the  Cheka).  With  Felix  Dzer¬ 
zhinsky  as  its  chairman,  the  Cheka  became  the  sword  of 
the  revolution  and  the  terror  of  the  bourgeoisie.  With  the 
support  of  the  working  people  the  men  of  the  Soviet  Che- 
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ka  were  able  to  keep  a  close  watch  for  enemy  intrigues 
and  deal  telling  blows  to  the  counter-revolution. 

Encircled  by  powerful  enemies,  the  Soviet  Republic 
could  not  exist  without  its  own  armed  forces.  “No  revolu¬ 
tion  is  worth  anything  unless  it  can  defend  itself,”1  said 
Lenin.  The  old  army,  created  by  the  exploiters,  was  of 
no  use  to  the  workers  and  peasants.  A  new  army  was 
needed,  built  on  entirely  new  foundations.  Consequently, 
the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  on  January  15,  1918, 
issued  a  decree  on  the  organisation  of  the  Workers’  and 
Peasants’  Red  Army. 

The  proletariat  had  accomplished  a  great  historical 
feat — it  had  taken  political  power  into  its  own  hands.  But 
in  the  task  of  consolidating  the  revolution  and  building 
a  new  society  this  was  only  the  first  step.  The  capitalists 
still  held  controlling  positions  in  the  economy — they 
owned  the  factories  and  the  private  banks.  The  bourgeoi¬ 
sie  had  to  be  dispossessed  of  economic  power  and  ousted 
from  their  dominating  positions  in  the  national  eco¬ 
nomy. 

On  November  14,  1917,  the  All-Russia  Central  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  passed  “Regulations  on  Workers’  Control”. 
Workers’  control  over  production  and  distribution  was 
introduced  at  all  enterprises.  Control  was  exercised  by 
the  workers  themselves  through  their  elective  organisa¬ 
tions — factory  committees  and  others.  This  stimulated  the 
independent  activity  and  initiative  of  the  people. 

The  state  created  its  own  organs  of  regulating  the 
national  economy.  In  December  1917,  the  Supreme  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Economy  was  established  under  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  People’s  Commissars.  Following  this,  regional,  guber¬ 
nia  and  uyezd  economic  councils  began  to  be  formed. 

The  vital  nerve  of  a  national  economy  is  its  financial 
system.  Money  circulation  and  credit  facilities  in  the 
country  depended  to  a  significant  extent  on  the  activity 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  28,  p.  124. 
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of  the  banks,  and  the  banking  system  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
manding  heights  held  by  the  bourgeoisie.  Soviet  power 
boldly  and  decisively  took  over  the  banks.  Sabotage  by 
officials  of  the  State  Bank  and  the  Exchequer  was  over¬ 
come:  saboteurs  were  dismissed  or,  in  the  case  of  the  most 
malicious  of  them,  arrested.  Financial  workers  devoted 
to  the  revolution  came  from  factories  and  military  units 
to  take  their  place  in  the  State  Bank.  Following  this,  the 
private  banks  were  nationalised. 

Once  workers’  control  over  production  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  banks  nationalised,  the  economic  position 
of  the  Soviet  state  became  increasingly  stable.  However, 
although  the  capitalists  were  now  under  the  control  of  the 
workers,  they  still  owned  the  factories.  But  not  for  long. 
In  November-December  1917  the  gradual  nationalisation 
of  industrial  enterprises  began. 

The  first  enterprise  to  be  nationalised  was  a  large  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  township  of  Likino,  Vladimir  Gubernia.  In 
September  1917  the  owner  of  the  factory,  Smirnov,  had 
stopped  production  and  4,000  workers  were  left  without 
employment.  The  factory  stood  idle  until,  finally,  on 
November  30  Lenin  signed  a  decree  declaring  the  factory 
to  be  the  property  of  the  Russian  Republic. 

Following  this,  many  plants  in  the  Urals,  in  Petrograd 
and  other  regions  and  cities  became  state  property.  By 
June  1918  over  500  large  enterprises  had  been  national¬ 
ised,  and  on  June  28  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars 
issued  a  decree  on  the  nationalisation  of  large  enterprises 
in  all  the  basic  industries.  A  state  monopoly  of  foreign 
trade  was  also  introduced  in  the  spring  of  1918.  Thus, 
the  capitalists  were  dispossessed  not  only  of  political  pow¬ 
er,  but  of  economic  dominance  as  well. 

But  to  expropriate  the  expropriators,  to  chase  out  the 
gentry  and  take  away  their  banks  and  factories  was  only 
half  the  job.  It  was  now  necessary  to  learn  how  to  man¬ 
age  the  economy,  to  organise  production  and  distribution 
for  and  by  the  people  themselves. 
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The  ways  and  means  of  solving  this  problem  were  an 
important  component  of  the  plan  for  building  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  socialist  economy  which  Lenin  presented  in  a 
number  of  his  works,  primarily  in  The  Immediate  Tasks 
of  the  Soviet  Government  (published  in  the  spring  of 
1918). 

Russia  at  the  time  was  primarily  a  small-peasant  coun¬ 
try  in  which,  as  Lenin  pointed  out,  small-commodity  pro¬ 
duction  predominated  and  served  as  a  basis  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  and  revival  of  capitalism.  This  petty-bourgeois 
element  posed  the  chief  danger  to  Soviet  power  and  to 
socialism  and  had  to  be  overcome  by  strengthening  the 
socialist  system  in  the  economy  in  every  way  possible.  But 
this  could  not  be  done  without  mastering  the  art  of  eco¬ 
nomic  management.  “.  .  .  Socialism  can  only  take  shape 
and  be  consolidated  when  the  working  class  has  learnt 
how  to  run  the  economy,”  Lenin  wrote,  “and  when  the 
authority  of  the  working  people  has  been  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  Socialism  is  mere  wishful  thinking  without  that.”1 

Lenin  laid  down  detailed  guidelines  for  the  efficient 
organisation  of  management.  He  called  on  the  people  to 
be  accurate  and  painstaking  in  financial  matters,  to  operate 
the  economy  thriftily,  to  eliminate  loafing  and  to  adhere 
to  strict  labour  discipline.  Of  great  importance  were  the 
organisation  of  accounting  and  control  over  production 
and  distribution.  This  task  of  organising  management  was 
complex  and  extremely  difficult,  for  under  capitalism  the 
working  people  had  had  no  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
needed  experience  and  know-how.  But  the  working  class 
began  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  Step  by  step  produc¬ 
tion  got  into  shape  and  a  new,  conscious  and  comradely 
kind  of  labour  discipline  emerged  and  gained  strength. 

The  seething  torrent  of  the  revolution  swept  across  the 
vast  country,  penetrating  every  pore  of  the  society  and 
washing  away  the  old  and  obsolete. 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works ,  Vol.  28,  p.  139. 
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The  All-Russia  Central  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Council  of  People’s  Commissars  issued  a  decree  on  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1917,  abolishing  the  division  of  the  population  into 
estates,  and  all  estate  privileges  or  restrictions.  Also  abol¬ 
ished  were  all  titles  and  civil  ranks. 

A  great  transformation  was  taking  place  in  the  country¬ 
side.  In  accordance  with  the  Decree  on  Land,  the  peasants 
confiscated  the  landed  estates  and  divided  up  the  land 
among  themselves.  By  the  spring  of  1918  the  landowner 
class  was  essentially  liquidated.  The  land,  livestock  and 
implements  became  the  property  of  the  peasants. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  whole  exploiting 
class  was  eliminated — eliminated  by  revolutionary  means. 
This  was  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  Radical  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  class  forces 
took  place  in  the  countryside  at  this  time.  The  category 
of  the  most  dispossessed  representatives  of  the  peasantry 
— the  farm-hands  working  on  the  estates — disappeared.  A 
significant  part  of  the  poor,  having  received  land,  was 
raised  to  the  status  of  middle  peasants. 

However,  the  abolition  of  the  landed  proprietorship 
did  not  eliminate  social  inequality  in  the  countryside.  The 
rural  capitalists — the  kulaks — sought  to  take  advantage 
of  the  agrarian  revolution  by  seizing  a  significant  part  of 
the  land  formerly  belonging  to  the  landed  estates,  hoping 
thereby  to  strengthen  their  own  positions  and  increase 
their  exploitation  of  the  poor  peasants.  This  was,  natural¬ 
ly,  resolutely  opposed  by  the  workers  and  the  toiling  peas¬ 
antry  supported  by  the  proletarian  state. 

The  class  struggle  in  the  countryside  was  growing  up, 
the  socialist  revolution  was  developing — a  revolution  of 
the  poor  peasantry  against  the  kulaks. 

The  revolution  abolished  one  of  the  worst  vestiges  of 
the  past — the  inequality  between  men  and  women.  The 
decree  of  December  31,  1917  “On  Civil  Marriage,  Chil¬ 
dren  and  the  Work  of  the  Registrar’s  Offices”  provided 
equal  rights  for  women. 
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The  Soviet  state  abolished  all  the  privileges  of  the  Or¬ 
thodox  Church,  separated  the  church  from  the  state  and 
the  school  from  the  church,  thereby  depriving  the  church  of 
its  influence  on  the  people’s  education.  Complete  freedom 
of  conscience  was  established.  It  was  decreed  that  “each 
citizen  has  the  right  to  profess  any  religion  or  none  at 
all”.1 

The  revolutionary  storm  smashed  asunder  the  chains 
that  had  bound  the  peoples  of  Russia.  The  four  brief 
points  of  “The  Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Peoples  of 
Russia”  embodied  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples.  They 
proclaimed  the  equality  and  sovereignty  of  the  peoples  of 
Russia;  their  right  to  free  self-determination,  including 
their  right  to  secede  and  form  independent  states;  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  any  and  all  national  and  national-religious  restric¬ 
tions;  and  the  free  development  of  the  non-Russian  mi¬ 
norities  and  ethnic  groups  inhabiting  the  territory  of 
Russia. 

Russia  was  no  longer  divided  into  ruling  and  oppressed 
nations.  All  the  peoples  of  the  country — large  and  small — 
were  given  the  opportunity  for  their  all-round  develop¬ 
ment.  The  political  consciousness  and  activity  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people  of  the  non- Russian  regions  grew  quickly.  By 
strengthening  Soviet  power,  they  created  their  own  nation¬ 
al  statehood.  In  accordance  with  the  right  to  free  self- 
determination,  all  peoples  received  the  opportunity  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  Soviet  state.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  was  Finland,  which  had  formerly 
been  part  of  Russia,  and  her  independence  was  immedi¬ 
ately  recognised  by  the  Soviet  Government.  The  rest  of  the 
peoples  of  the  country,  however,  in  establishing  their  own 
Soviet  statehood,  simultaneously  strengthened  ties  with  the 
Russian  people  and  between  themselves.  They  understood 
that  the  socialist  revolution  and  friendship  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  and  its  working  class  opened  the  way  to  na- 
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tional  renaissance — to  the  political,  social,  economic  and 
cultural  progress  of  the  previously  oppressed  peoples. 

...  A  golden  hammer  and  sickle  were  depicted  on  a 
field  of  red  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  and  framed  by  a 
semicircle  of  sheaves  of  wheat.  Above  this  was  inscribed 
“Russian  Socialist  Federative  Soviet  Republic”  and  below 
was  traced  the  summons:  “Workers  of  All  Countries, 
Unite!” 

This  was  the  emblem  of  the  Republic  of  Soviets  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  first  constitution  of  the  RSFSR.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Fifth  All-Russia 
Congress  of  Soviets  on  July  10,  1918. 

The  hammer  and  sickle,  and  the  sheaves  of  wheat — 
symbols  of  peaceful  labour  and  creativity — were  combined 
in  the  emblem  with  the  summons  for  the  workers  of  the 
world  to  unite.  The  entire  constitution  of  the  RSFSR — 
the  first  constitution  of  the  world’s  first  workers’  and  pea¬ 
sants’  state,  was  permeated  with  the  ideas  of  friendship 
and  brotherhood  among  peoples  and  aspired  to  a  radiant 
future. 

The  constitution,  consisting  of  17  chapters  and  90  arti¬ 
cles,  reflected  the  political  and  socio-economic  achievements 
of  the  revolution,  laid  down  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
citizens,  defined  the  structure  of  Soviet  power  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  and  in  the  localities  and  established  a  democratic  elec¬ 
toral  system.  Suffrage  was  granted  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic  upon  reaching  18  years  of  age,  irrespective  of 
nationality,  religion  or  place  of  residence. 

The  victory  of  the  revolution  did  not  mean  the  automat¬ 
ic  establishment  of  the  socialist  system.  It  took  years  of 
intense  struggle  before  the  exploiting  classes  and  the 
causes  giving  rise  to  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man  were 
completely  eliminated.  The  exploiters  put  up  fierce  resis¬ 
tance.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  constitution  limited 
the  rights  of  the  exploiters.  Suffrage  was  denied  to  persons 
living  on  unearned  income,  persons  using  hired  labour 
with  the  aim  of  making  a  profit,  private  traders  and  other 
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exploiting  elements.  But  these  people  constituted  only  an 
insignificant  proportion  of  the  population  and,  moreover, 
such  measures  were  temporary.  As  soon  as  the  Soviet  peo¬ 
ple  had  built  socialism,  all  the  restrictions  of  the  transi¬ 
tional  period  were  removed. 

*  *  * 

We  have  related  so  far  how  the  Great  October  Socialist 
Revolution  took  place  in  Russia,  and  how  the  first  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  were  carried  out. 

The  October  Socialist  Revolution  has  been  justifiably 
called  the  Great  Revolution.  It  is  great  because  of  the 
unprecedented  scope  of  popular  participation  in  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  process  and  because  this  revolution  is  different 
in  principle  from  any  revolution  previously  known  to 
mankind.  It  is  the  first  in  history  to  remove  the  exploiters 
from  power,  demolish  the  foundations  of  their  economic 
power,  place  the  working  people  at  the  head  of  the  state 
and  make  the  means  of  production  the  property  of  the 
whole  people.  A  new  type  of  state  has  been  created — a 
Soviet  socialist  state,  and  a  new  type  of  democracy  came 
into  being — democracy  for  the  working  people.  The  revo¬ 
lution  marked  the  beginning  of  the  complete  abolition  of 
exploitation  of  man  by  man  and  the  building  of  a  socialist 
society  free  of  social  injustice. 

The  victory  of  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution 
broke  the  front  of  world  imperialism;  the  Soviet  workers’ 
and  peasants’  state  came  into  being  and  became  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  world  revolutionary  movement.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind — the 
era  of  the  collapse  of  capitalism  and  the  transition  of 
nations  to  socialism  and  communism. 


Chapter  II 


THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST 
FOREIGN  INTERVENTION 
AND  INTERNAL 
COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
(1918-1920) 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  INTERVENTION 
AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


The  socialist  revolution  was  accomplished  with  the 
support  and  active  participation  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population  of  Russia.  However,  various  groups  that 
had  formerly  been  in  power  and  had  enjoyed  special  priv¬ 
ileges  began  a  stubborn  struggle  against  the  victorious 
revolution.  Among  these,  of  course,  were  landowners  who 
had  lost  their  land,  capitalists  whose  factories  had  been 
nationalised,  bankers,  etc.  A  significant  part  of  the  former 
officialdom  and  the  officer  corps  which  had  close  ties  with 
the  landowners  and  capitalists  also  set  themselves  against 
the  people’s  power.  Over  the  centuries,  tsarism  had  creat¬ 
ed  a  special  kind  of  privileged  military  sector — the  Cos¬ 
sack  forces.  These  were  quite  significant  in  number  and 
were  spread  over  a  broad  territory  (in  the  Don  area,  the 
Northern  Caucasus,  the  Southern  Urals,  Siberia  and  the 
Far  East).  Though  a  sharp  stratification  took  place  among 
the  Cossacks,  with  the  toiling  Cossacks  falling  in  on  the 
side  of  the  revolution,  the  Cossack  upper  crust  succeeded, 
in  the  beginning,  in  leading  a  certain  part  of  the  Cossack 
forces  against  Soviet  power. 

Also  taking  action  against  the  revolution  were  the  upper 
clergy — Orthodox,  Catholic  and  Moslem — and  the  feudal 
and  semi-feudal  circles  in  the  outlying  national  regions  of 
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the  East.  And,  of  course,  the  rural  bourgeoisie — the  ku¬ 
laks — took  an  open  anti-Soviet  position. 

Inasmuch  as  all  previous  attempts  by  the  working  class 
to  seize  power  had  ended  in  failure,  the  counter-revolution 
was  quite  certain  that  sooner  or  later  the  same  thing 
would  happen  again.  The  counter-revolution  and  its 
armed  forces  (which  came  to  be  called  the  “Whiteguards”) 
were  also  counting  on  wide-scale  support  from  foreign 
reactionaries  and,  as  subsequent  events  showed,  their  cal¬ 
culations  were  well-grounded. 

Thus,  the  forces  opposing  the  revolution  were  fairly 
substantial.  Moreover,  many  people,  particularly  among 
the  intelligentsia,  though  they  were  not  enemies  of  the 
revolution,  vacillated,  being  confused  and  frightened  by 
the  tremendous  surge  in  the  revolutionary  transformations 
taking  place  in  the  country. 

From  the  very  first  days  of  the  October  Revolution, 
besides  engaging  in  economic  sabotage  and  political  strug¬ 
gle,  the  enemies  of  the  young  Republic  conducted  an 
increasingly  violent  armed  struggle  in  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  Soviet  power  and  re-establish  the  old 
order. 

The  cheers  at  the  Second  Congress  of  Soviets  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  proclamation  of  Soviet  power  had  not  died 
down,  before  artillery  fire  was  heard  at  the  approaches  to 
Petrograd.  After  quitting  Petrograd,  former  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Kerensky  organised  a  mutiny:  together  with  General 
Krasnov  he  gathered  together  several  military  units  and 
set  out  to  “pacify”  the  victorious  workers  and  peasants. 
The  Kerensky-Krasnov  forces  reached  the  near  approaches 
to  Petrograd,  but  on  November  12,  were  smashed  and 
thrown  back  by  revolutionary  workers,  sailors  and  sol¬ 
diers.  Kerensky  escaped,  and  Krasnov,  having  been  taken 
prisoner,  was  released  “on  his  word  of  honour”  that  he 
would  no  longer  fight  against  Soviet  power. 

During  the  first  half  of  1918  the  bourgeoisie  formed  a 
great  number  of  underground  organisations  through  which 
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they  plotted  conspiracies,  organised  mutinies,  sabotage  and 
acts  of  terror  and  conducted  anti-Soviet  propaganda  cam¬ 
paigns.  On  the  military  side,  the  counter-revolution  was 
energetically  forming  its  own  armed  forces.  In  the  North¬ 
ern  Caucasus  monarchist  officers  were  forming  a  so-called 
Volunteer  Army,  headed  by  old  tsarist  generals  Alekseyev, 
Kornilov  and  Denikin.  Anti-Soviet  detachments  were  also 
being  organised  in  the  Cossack  regions. 

The  speedy  defeat  of  the  counter-revolutionaries’  first 
attempts  to  unleash  a  civil  war  (the  Kerensky-Krasnov 
defeat  near  Petrograd,  the  defeat  of  Dutov  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Urals  and  of  Kaledin  on  the  Don)  made  it  perfect¬ 
ly  clear  that  Soviet  power  was  supported  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  population  and  possessed 
immeasurable  superiority  over  the  counter-revolutionary 
forces. 

Yet  the  armed  struggle  did  not  end;  on  the  contrary,  it 
increased  in  scope  and  intensity  as  the  months  went  by. 
The  explanation  lies  in  the  anti-Soviet  intervention  by  the 
biggest  capitalist  countries  of  the  world. 

The  official  explanation  for  sending  Entente  troops  into 
Soviet  Russia  was  that  they  were  being  sent  to  prevent 
German  expansion.  But  this  explanation  does  not  hold 
water.  It  is  true  that  the  first  Entente  troop  landing  in 
Russia  took  place  when  the  war  with  Germany  was  still 
going  on.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  intervention  took  on 
significant  proportions  after  the  war  with  Germany  had 
ended. 

The  actual  reason  for  the  intervention  is  clear:  it  was 
prompted  by  class  motives  and  expressed  the  striving  of 
the  leaders  of  the  bourgeois  states  to  crush  the  world’s  first 
workers’  and  peasants’  state.  Winston  Churchill  admitted 
on  more  than  one  occasion  that  his  aim  was  to  “strangle 
it  at  its  birth”.  The  growth  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
throughout  the  world  gave  rise  to  serious  alarm  in  impe¬ 
rialist  circles  and  the  latter  considered  the  example  set  by 
Russia  to  be  especially  dangerous. 
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British  troops  landing  in  Arkhangelsk.  1918 

No  small  role  was  played  by  the  fact  that  the  October 
Revolution  had  deprived  Western  capitalists  of  their 
plants,  concessions  and  capital  investments  in  Russia.  The 
imperialist  leaders  also  expected  that,  through  the  inter¬ 
vention,  Russia  could  be  dismembered  and  sizeable  parts 
of  her  seized  as  colonies  for  themselves. 

In  December  1917  the  kingdom  of  Rumania  occupied 
Bessarabia,  in  direct  violation  of  international  law,  agree¬ 
ments  and  commitments.  This  was  followed  by  British, 
Japanese  and  American  interventionist  troop  landings  in 
the  Soviet  North  (Murmansk  and  Arkhangelsk)  and  the 
Far  East  (Vladivostok). 

The  end  of  May  1918  saw  the  beginning  of  a  mutiny  by 
a  Czechoslovak  corps  in  the  Middle  Volga  area  and  Sibe¬ 
ria. 

In  1917  there  were  some  200,000-250,000  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  in  Russia  who  had  served  in  the  Austrian  Army 
and  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  during  the  First 
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The  shooting  of  the  26  Baku  commissars 

World  War.1  A  part  of  them  were  united  into  a  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Corps  whose  two  divisions  totalled  approximately 
38,000  men  and  officers  by  the  end  of  191 7.2  Gradually 
the  corps  was  augmented  and  by  the  summer  of  1918  it 
numbered  50,000-60,000  men,  including  a  certain  number 
of  Russian  Whiteguards. 

Acting  jointly  with  Russian  counter-revolutionary  forces 
the  Czechoslovak  Corps  seized  a  number  of  towns  in  the 
Volga  area  and  Siberia  and  overthrew  Soviet  power  there. 

The  interventionists  invaded  the  territory  of  Soviet 
Central  Asia.  British  troops,  coming  in  from  Iran,  occu¬ 
pied  the  Trans-Caspian  region,  now  the  territory  of  the 
Turkmen  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

The  interventionists  established  a  colonial,  terrorist 
regime  in  the  seized  areas.  Communists  and  Soviet  and 


1  See:  The  Internationalists,  a  collection,  Moscow,  1967,  p.  15  (in 
Russian). 

2  Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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trade  union  personnel  were  subjected  to  arrest  and  placed 
in  concentration  camps;  many  of  them  were  executed.  A 
well-known  case  is  the  execution  without  investigation  or 
trial  of  26  commissars  who  were  the  leaders  of  Soviet 
power  in  Baku,  the  capital  of  Azerbaijan.  The  Baku  com¬ 
missars  (among  whom  were  such  famous  public  figures  as 
Meshadi  Azizbekov,  Prokofy  Japaridze,  Ivan  Malygin, 
Ivan  Fioletov,  Stepan  Shahumyan  and  others)  were  seized 
by  the  British,  taken  to  the  Trans-Caspian  region  and  shot 
in  a  remote  desert. 

A  total  of  14  countries  of  Europe,  America  and  Asia 
took  part  in  the  anti-Soviet  intervention,  with  the  basic 
role  being  played  by  the  largest  of  the  capitalist  powers — 
the  USA,  Britain,  France  and  Japan.  In  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  the  October  Revolution,  the  capitalist  world  was  still 
split  because  of  the  continuing  war  between  the  Entente, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Germany  and  her  allies,  on  the 
other,  thus  making  the  unification  of  the  imperialist  forces 
somewhat  difficult.  But  even  under  these  conditions,  the 
two  warring  sides  took  what  was  essentially  joint  action 
against  the  Soviet  Republic. 

The  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  occupation  of  a 
vast  portion  of  Russian  territory  was  intertwined  with  the 
unfolding  Anglo-Franco-Japano-American  intervention. 
No  country  had  ever  before  been  subjected  to  such  a  mas¬ 
sive  and  concentrated  attack. 

All  land  and  sea  communications  between  Russia  and 
the  outside  world  were  cut  off  and  an  almost  complete 
blockade  of  the  Soviet  Republic  imposed.  The  interven¬ 
tionists  entered  into  direct  alliance  with  the  Whiteguard 
counter-revolutionary  forces.  They  supported  them  with 
money  and  arms  and  engaged  in  joint  action  with  them. 
The  direct  support  of  the  interventionists  gave  the  inter¬ 
nal  counter-revolution  the  opportunity  to  step  up  its  op¬ 
erations. 
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THE  SOVIET  REPUBLIC 
IN  A  RING  OF  FIRE 

By  the  middle  of  1918  the  brief  breathing  space  offered 
by  the  Brest  Peace  had  come  to  an  end.  The  Soviet  land 
was  drawn  into  a  war  against  foreign  intervention  and 
internal  counter-revolution.  The  military  problem  now 
became  the  most  important,  fundamental  problem  of  the 
revolution.  The  destinies  of  the  peoples  of  Russia  depended 
on  whether  Soviet  power  would  be  able  to  repel  the  ene¬ 
my  attack  and  successfully  defend  the  cause  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion. 

The  whole  Soviet  country  in  mid- 1918  was  enveloped  in 
the  flames  of  the  imperialist-instigated  war.  The  bitter 
battle  against  the  interventionists  and  the  Whiteguards 
was  fought  in  the  north,  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west. 

In  the  middle  of  1918  the  Volunteer  Army  of  the 
Whiteguards  captured  a  significant  part  of  the  Northern 
Caucasus.  Generals  Krasnov  and  Mamontov  raised  a  Cos¬ 
sack  mutiny,  occupied  the  Don  region  and  launched  an 
offensive  against  Tsaritsyn  (now  Volgograd)  and  Voro¬ 
nezh. 

The  Czechoslovak  mutineers  and  the  Whiteguard  forces 
occupied  all  of  Siberia  and  a  number  of  cities  along 
the  Volga — Samara  (now  Kuibyshev),  Simbirsk  (now  Ulya¬ 
novsk)  and  Kazan.  The  White  Cossack  detachments  of 
ataman  Dutov  were  re-activated  and,  in  early  July  1918, 
captured  Orenburg.  Soviet  Turkestan  was  thus  cut  off 
from  the  country’s  centre. 

Bitter  fighting  broke  out  in  the  Urals.  Throughout  July, 
battles  raged  at  the  approaches  to  Yekaterinburg  (now 
Sverdlovsk),  the  Soviet  centre  of  resistance  in  that  area. 
The  interventionists  and  the  Whiteguards  knew  that  for¬ 
mer  tsar  Nicholas  Romanov  was  being  held  prisoner  in 
Yekaterinburg  and  were  hoping  to  free  him  so  that  they 
could  rally  the  counter-revolutionary  forces  around  him. 
By  decree  of  the  Ural  Regional  Soviet,  Nicholas  Roma- 
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nov  was  shot  on  July  17,  1918.  A  week  later,  the  White- 
guards  captured  the  city. 

Anti-Soviet,  counter-revolutionary  “governments”,  in 
which  Mensheviks  and  Socialist-Revolutionaries  took  part, 
were  set  up  in  regions  captured  by  the  interventionists 
and  the  Whiteguards  (in  Arkhangelsk,  Samara,  Omsk,  the 
Trans-Caspian  region  and  other  places).  At  first,  these 
“governments”  made  wide  use  of  democratic  and  even 
socialist  slogans.  In  practice,  however,  they  fulfilled  the 
will  of  the  bourgeoisie,  landowners  and  foreign  imperial¬ 
ists  in  everything  they  did  and  prepared  the  way  for  an 
undisguised  military  dictatorship. 

The  young  Soviet  Republic  was  surrounded  by  a  fiery 
ring  of  fronts.  The  red  banner  of  the  Soviets  waved  over 
only  the  relatively  small  territory  of  Central  Russia. 

Moreover,  a  wave  of  kulak  revolts  spread  throughout 
the  country,  and  a  significant  part  of  the  middle  peasantry 
in  a  number  of  regions  (in  the  Volga  area  and  in  Siberia) 
was  in  a  state  of  vacillation  and  supported  the  Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. 

The  Soviet  state  was  facing  a  severe  test.  “To  us  has 
fallen  the  supreme  honour  and  supreme  difficulty  of  being 
the  first  socialist  detachment  in  the  fight  against  world  im¬ 
perialism,”1  Lenin  said  in  July  1918. 

The  Entente  intervention  and  German  occupation  had 
deprived  Soviet  Russia  of  important  food,  raw  material 
and  fuel  producing  regions.  The  workers  of  Moscow, 
Petrograd  and  other  cities  were  on  starvation  rations.  The 
Soviet  Republic  was  left  without  its  Donets  Basin  coal,  its 
Krivoi  Rog  iron  ore,  its  Baku  oil  and  its  Turkestan  cot¬ 
ton.  Factories  had  to  stop  production  for  lack  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  fuel.  By  the  end  of  summer  1918,  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  industrial  enterprises  were  idle. 

“Death  or  victory!”  was  the  slogan  under  which  the 
Soviet  people  fought.  In  the  beginning  of  September  1918, 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  27,  p.  543. 
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the  All-Russia  Central  Executive  Committee  proclaimed 
the  Soviet  Republic  to  be  a  united  armed  camp.  The 
Committee’s  decision  of  September  2  read:  “All  power 
and  resources  of  the  Socialist  Republic  will  be  used  to 
serve  the  sacred  cause  of  armed  struggle  against  the  op¬ 
pressors.” 

On  November  30,  1918,  the  Council  of  Workers’  and 
Peasants’  Defence  was  formed  to  co-ordinate  the  mobili¬ 
sation  of  all  the  country’s  resources  for  the  struggle 
against  the  Whiteguards  and  the  interventionists.  V.  I.  Le¬ 
nin  was  appointed  its  chairman. 

The  task  of  creating  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  was  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  and  complex.  The  Red  Army  was  built  as 
a  class  army — an  army  of  workers  and  working  peasants; 
its  backbone  consisted  of  Russian  proletariat  coming  from 
the  industrial  centres  of  the  country — Moscow,  Petrograd, 
Tver,  Ivanovo-Voznesensk,  Nizhny  Novgorod,  Tula  and 
from  the  Urals.  Many  talented  and  courageous  military 
leaders  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  working  people.  Rising 
in  the  fire  of  war  were  such  commanders  as  Vasily  Blyu- 
kher,  Semyon  Budyonny,  Kliment  Voroshilov,  Sergei  Lazo, 
Grigory  Kotovsky,  Alexander  Parkhomenko,  Jan  Fabri- 
cius,  Ivan  Fedko,  Mikhail  Frunze,  Vasily  Chapayev, 
Nikolai  Shchors,  Iona  Yakir  and  others. 

While  doing  much  for  training  new  command  cadres 
from  among  the  workers  and  peasants,  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  also  enlisted  the  services  of  experienced  military  spe¬ 
cialists  who  had  served  in  the  tsarist  army.  Although 
quite  a  number  of  the  latter  betrayed  the  Republic  and 
sided  with  the  enemy,  the  progressive-minded  part  of  the 
old  officer  corps  rendered  honest  service  to  Soviet  power. 
From  their  numbers  came  many  excellent  commanders  of 
the  Soviet  Army,  for  example:  Sergei  Kamenev,  who 
became  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Civil  War;  Boris  Shaposhnikov,  who 
was  chief  of  operations  of  a  field  staff  during  those  years 
and  later  became  Chief  of  the  General  Staff;  Alexander 
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Ycgorov  and  Mikhail  Tukhachevsky,  who  were  in  com¬ 
mand  of  important  fronts  and  later  became  Marshals  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  Dmitry  Karbyshev,  an  eminent 
army  engineer,  who  participated  actively  in  the  defence  of 
the  Soviet  Republic  in  1918-1920  and  continued  to  serve 
the  Republic  as  a  prominent  general  until  his  heroic  death 
during  the  Great  Patriotic  War. 

Throughout  the  country  a  network  of  district,  gubernia, 
uyezd  and  volost  military  commissariats  was  created  to 
carry  out  the  task  of  mobilising  and  forming  Red  Army 
units.  All  fronts  and  military  institutions  were  put  under 
centralised  control  upon  the  creation  on  September  2,  1918, 
of  the  Revolutionary  Military  Council  of  the  Republic, 
which  worked  directly  under  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party.  A  special  directive  of  the  Central 
Committee  emphasised  that  the  policy  of  the  military 
department  “closely  follows  general  directives  issued  by 
the  Party  through  its  Central  Committee  and  is  directly 
controlled  by  it”. 

A  unified  structure  was  established  to  command  the 
troops  of  the  fronts  and  armies.  At  the  head  of  each  front 
(or  army)  a  revolutionary  military  council  was  formed, 
consisting  of  the  commander  of  the  front  (or  army)  and 
two  political  commissars. 

Thousands  of  Communists  joined  the  Red  Army.  The 
instructions  to  Communists  mobilised  for  the  front  read 
as  follows:  “The  title  of  Communist  imposes  many  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  but  grants  only  one  privilege — to  be  the  first 
to  fight  for  the  revolution”. 

The  Communists  waged  a  decisive  struggle  against  laxi¬ 
ty  and  unorganised  action,  working  hard  to  shape  the  Red 
Army  into  a  regular,  highly  disciplined  army.  The  best 
men,  Communists  most  seasoned  in  revolutionary  strug¬ 
gle,  were  appointed  as  military  commissars.  Communist 
commissars  played  a  tremendous  role  in  strengthening  the 
army  and  upgrading  its  fighting  capacity,  in  providing 
political  training  to  the  Red  Army  men,  and  in  ensuring 
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control  over  the  activity  of  the  military  specialists  who 
had  served  in  the  tsarist  army. 

As  a  result  of  the  great  work  done  by  the  Party  and 
the  Soviet  Government,  the  building-up  of  the  Red  Army 
proceeded  successfully.  During  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1918,  over  800,000  men  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  ar¬ 
my. 

An  important  factor  in  raising  the  defence  potential  of 
the  Soviet  Republic  was  the  introduction  of  universal  mili¬ 
tary  training.  All  citizens  of  the  Republic  from  18  to  40 
years  of  age  went  through  a  compulsory  course  of  military 
training. 

Also  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Red  Army  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Volunteer  detachments  which  became  part  of  the  Red 
Army  were  formed  by  prisoners  of  war  of  the  First  World 
War,  foreign  workers  located  on  Russian  territory  and 
emigrants.  The  mighty  force  of  proletarian  international¬ 
ism  and  the  realisation  that  Russian  workers  and  peasants 
were  paving  the  way  to  a  bright  future  for  all  mankind, 
made  tens  of  thousands  of  ordinary  people  from  foreign 
countries  soldiers  of  the  revolution  in  Russia.  Hungarians, 
Czechs,  Poles,  Serbs,  Chinese,  Koreans  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  peoples  fought  on  the  fields  of  Russia  for  So¬ 
viet  power.  They  shared  all  the  hardships  and  adversities 
of  camp  life  with  Russian,  Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian 
soldiers,  and  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them 
against  the  common  enemy. 

In  heavy  battles  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1918,  the  young  Red  Army  gained  major  victories. 

Stubborn  fighting  went  on  all  summer  in  the  Middle 
Volga  area,  from  where  Czechoslovak  and  Whiteguard 
units  were  trying  to  break  through  to  the  central  regions 
of  the  country.  The  battle  in  this  region  acquired  vital  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  Soviet  Republic. 

In  August  1918  Lenin  wrote  to  the  Eastern  Front: 
“Now  the  entire  fate  of  the  revolution  rests  on  one  card: 
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swift  victory  over  the  Czechoslovaks  on  the  Kazan-Urals- 
Samara  front.”1 

The  Eastern  Front,  which  the  Soviet  Government  had 
created,  consisted  of  five  armies  that  had  been  formed  in 
an  exceedingly  short  period  of  time.  A  large  number  of 
Communists  were  sent  to  the  Eastern  Front  to  serve 
as  commanders,  commissars,  rank-and-file  soldiers  and 
propagandists.  By  the  end  of  1918,  about  25,000  Com¬ 
munists  were  serving  in  the  armies  of  this  front. 

A  Volga  Military  Flotilla  was  formed.  The  workers  of 
Nizhny  Novgorod  (now  Gorky)  and  other  Volga  cities 
equipped  steamboats  and  barges  with  arms,  and  destroy¬ 
ers  were  brought  from  the  Baltic  over  the  Mariinskaya 
system  of  canals.  There,  on  the  Eastern  Front,  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division  Chapayev  won  his 
fame  in  the  battles  with  the  White  Czechs  and  counter¬ 
revolutionary  Cossacks. 

In  the  autumn  of  1918  the  armies  of  the  Eastern  Front 
scored  major  victories.  In  the  beginning  of  September 
Red  Army  units  liberated  one  of  the  largest  cities  along 
the  Volga — Kazan;  in  October  they  entered  Samara  (now 
Kuibyshev).  “Samara  has  been  taken.  The  Volga  is  free,” 
wrote  Lenin,  reviewing  the  battles  for  the  great  Russian 
river — the  vital  artery  of  the  country. 

Of  major  significance  in  the  military  events  of  the 
summer  and  particularly  the  autumn  of  1918  was  the 
struggle  on  the  Southern  Front,  embracing  the  regions  of 
the  Don,  the  Lower  Volga  and  the  Northern  Caucasus. 
The  front  was  composed  of  five  armies,  situated  in  the 
region  of  Voronezh,  Tsaritsyn  and  the  Northern  Cauca¬ 
sus,  where  the  Soviet  forces  were  engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  the  Don  and  Kuban  counter-revolutionary  forces, 
Denikin’s  Volunteer  Army  and  units  formed  by  the  bour¬ 
geois  nationalists  of  the  Northern  Caucasus. 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  44,  p.  122. 
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Fierce  battles  broke  out  in  the  summer  and  autumn  in 
the  Tsaritsyn  sector  of  the  Southern  Front.  Whiteguard 
forces  approached  Tsaritsyn  twice  during  1918  (in  Au- 
gust-September  and  in  October);  in  both  instances  bloody 
and  stubborn  battles  took  place  at  the  approaches  to  the 
city,  and  in  both  instances,  Krasnov’s  units,  despite  their 
numerical  superiority,  were  dealt  severe  blows  and  thrown 
back  beyond  the  Don.  An  important  role  in  leading  the 
defence  of  Tsaritsyn  was  played  by  Voroshilov,  Minin 
and  Stalin. 

The  advance  of  the  interventionists  and  the  White- 
guards  in  the  North  was  halted  in  the  autumn  of  1918. 

Rallying  the  country’s  forces  to  repel  the  enemy,  the 
Soviet  Government  took  steps  to  establish  revolutionary 
order  on  the  home  front.  At  this  time,  White  terror  on 
the  part  of  the  counter-revolution  assumed  extensive 
proportions  and  highly  extreme  forms.  In  Petrograd, 
counter-revolutionary  terrorists  murdered  eminent 
Communist  Party  figures  V.  Volodarsky  and  Moisei 
Uritsky. 

On  August  30,  1918,  Right-wing  Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Lenin.  After  a 
meeting  at  a  Moscow  plant,  a  Socialist-Revolutionary, 
Fanny  Kaplan,  seriously  wounded  Lenin  with  two  poi¬ 
soned  bullets. 

Counter-revolutionary  forces  continued  to  engineer 
conspiracies,  organise  mutinies  and  sabotage;  in  July  1918 
alone,  counter-revolutionary  mutinies  took  place  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  Yaroslavl,  Rybinsk  and  a  number  of  other  cities.  A 
mutiny  was  also  raised  by  former  tsarist  officer  Mura¬ 
vyov,  who  was  commander  of  the  Soviet  forces  on  the 
Eastern  Front.  The  mutinies  were  everywhere  accompa¬ 
nied  by  executions  of  Communists  and  trade-union  offi¬ 
cials.  In  Yaroslavl,  the  counter-revolutionaries  killed  the 
chairman  of  the  gubernia  executive  committee,  Semyon 
Nakhimson,  and  hundreds  of  other  Communists,  Soviet 
office  and  factory  workers. 
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This  activity  was  directed  by  agents  of  the  Entente 
who  were  often  official  diplomatic  representatives.  Among 
the  direct  organisers  of  the  counter-revolutionary  forces 
were  American  Ambassador  David  Francis;  French  Am¬ 
bassador  Joseph  Noulens;  the  American  Consul  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  Pool,  and  British  diplomatic  representative  Robert 
Lockhart.  Irrefutable  proof  of  their  participation  was 
revealed  in'  documents  of  that  time,  in  the  testimony  of 
Socialist-Revolutionary  leaders  during  their  trial  in  1922, 
in  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whiteguard 
underground,  Boris  Savinkov,  at  a  trial  in  1924,  and  also 
in  personal  memoirs. 

At  first  the  Soviet  state  took  a  soft  attitude  towards  its 
enemies.  None  of  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  executed.  General  Krasnov  was  captured 
and  then  released,  as  mentioned  earlier,  “on  his  word  of 
honour”  (which  he  immediately  violated). 

The  merciless  White  terror,  however,  forced  the  Soviet 
state  to  take  most  resolute  retaliatory  measures.  In  the 
life-and-death  struggle  that  had  developed,  in  which  the 
enemies  stopped  at  nothing,  to  be  lenient  with  the  White- 
guards  meant  to  betray  the  revolution.  The  sacred  duty 
of  the  proletariat  was  to  put  down  all  counter-revolution¬ 
ary  action  decisively  and  mercilessly-— to  counter  White 
terror  with  Red  terror. 

On  instructions  from  the  Soviet  Government,  the  puni¬ 
tive  organ  of  the  proletarian  state — the  All-Russia  Ex¬ 
traordinary  Commission  for  Combating  Counter-Revolu¬ 
tion  and  Sabotage  (the  Cheka) — headed  by  Felix  Dzer¬ 
zhinsky,  stepped  up  its  activity.  Shattering  blows  were 
struck  against  counter-revolutionary  organisations,  ter¬ 
rorists  and  conspirators.  With  the  active  assistance  of  the 
working  people,  the  Cheka  exposed  dozens  of  enemy  plots, 
broke  up  many  underground  organisations  and  hunted 
out  hundreds  of  traitors,  saboteurs  and  spies.  The  Red 
terror,  carried  out  at  a  time  when  the  very  existence  of 
the  proletarian  state  was  in  mortal  danger,  paralysed 
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operations  of  the  anti-Soviet  underground  to  a  significant 
degree.  It  was  a  severe,  forced,  but  at  the  same  time  un¬ 
avoidable  measure. 

One  of  the  top-priority  tasks  was  that  of  organising 
the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  supplies  and  equipment 
to  the  Red  Army.  The  Whiteguards  and  the  interven¬ 
tionists  received  arms  and  ammunition  from  European 
and  American  war  plants.  Initially,  the  Red  Army  made 
use  of  military  stocks  left  over  from  the  tsarist  army,  but 
they  were  very  small.  Production  had  to  be  mobilised  as 
fast  as  possible  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  front.  In  the 
summer  of  1918  the  process  of  putting  industry  on  a  war 
footing  began. 

Defence  production  had  to  be  organised  under  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  circumstances.  The  Soviet  Republic  suffered 
a  severe  shortage  of  raw  materials  and  fuel  because  of 
the  enemy  blockade,  and  it  had  inherited  from  bour¬ 
geois-landowner  Russia  a  transport  system  that  was  in  a 
state  of  chaos  and  industry  that  was  in  a  state  of  decline. 
But  nothing  could  break  the  will  of  the  workers  as  they 
took  on  the  job  of  forging  the  instruments  of  victory  for 
the  Red  Army.  The  trade  unions  issued  appeals:  “To  your 
lathes  and  your  drills,  to  your  hammers  and  files,  com¬ 
rades!  Our  fatherland  is  in  danger!”  And  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  responded  to  these  appeals.  Factories  in 
Moscow,  Petrograd,  Kolomna,  Ivanovo-Voznesensk,  Tver 
and  Nizhny  Novgorod  worked  hard  day  and  night.  As  a 
result,  in  the  second  half  of  1918,  the  Red  Army  received 
over  2,000  field  guns,  about  2.5  million  shells,  over 
900,000  rifles,  8,000  machine  guns,  over  500  million  car¬ 
tridges  and  about  one  million  hand  grenades. 

To  ensure  victory  over  the  enemy  it  was  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  positions  of  Soviet  power  in  the  country¬ 
side.  The  kulaks,  who  were  trying  to  strangle  Soviet 
power  by  means  of  arms  and  hunger,  had  to  be  smashed; 
the  poor  peasantry  had  to  be  united  and  the  support  of 
the  middle  peasants  ensured,  thereby  strengthening  the 
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union  of  the  working  class  and  the  peasantry.  This  task 
was  inseparably  linked  with  the  struggle  for  bread  and 
the  problem  of  food  supply. 

After  the  October  Revolution  a  sharp  class  struggle 
broke  out  between  the  working  peasantry  and  the  kulaks 
in  the  countryside.  The  kulaks  sought  to  seize  the  land, 
implements  and  seed  stock  formerly  belonging  to  the 
landowners,  to  further  enslave  the  poor  peasantry  and 
the  economically  weaker  part  of  the  middle  peasantry. 
But  the  working  peasantry  took  a  firm  stand  against  the 
kulaks  and  their  exploiting  tendencies.  The  sharp  class 
struggle,  often  taking  the  form  of  armed  clashes,  went  on 
in  thousands  of  villages. 

The  poor  peasants,  however,  were  still  badly  organis¬ 
ed  and  did  not  have  a  sufficiently  clear  understanding 
of  their  goals  and  tasks.  On  June  11,  1918,  the  All-Russia 
Central  Executive  Committee  issued  a  decree  providing 
for  the  organisation  of  Poor  Peasants’  Committees  in  the 
countryside.  In  a  short  time,  such  committees  sprang  up 
everywhere — in  every  volost,  in  most  of  the  villages.  This 
made  it  possible  for  the  poorest  part  of  the  peasantry  to 
unite  and  form  its  own  organisation  to  pursue  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  class  goals.  Acting  together  with  the  middle  peas¬ 
antry,  the  poor  peasantry  intensified  the  struggle  against 
the  rural  bourgeoisie.  With  the  help  of  the  Poor  Peas¬ 
ants’  Committees  the  distribution  of  the  landowners’  land 
among  the  working  peasants  was  completed.  A  serious 
blow  was  dealt  to  the  kulaks  by  taking  50  million  hec¬ 
tares  of  land  away  from  them.  The  Poor  Peasants’  Com¬ 
mittees  helped  the  poor  peasants  to  develop  their  newly 
acquired  land  by  supplying  them  with  seeds  and  agricul¬ 
tural  implements;  they  issued  them  livestock  and  looked 
after  the  families  of  Red  Army  men.  Workers  from  the 
towns  also  helped  the  poor  peasantry  in  their  struggle 
with  the  kulaks.  Special  detachments  of  workers  known 
as  food-requisitioning  detachments  were  formed  at  fac¬ 
tories  and  sent  into  the  countryside,  where  they  acted  to 
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prevent  kulak-instigated  sabotage  of  grain  deliveries, 
helped  the  poor  peasants  to  unite  and  strengthened  the 
organs  of  Soviet  power  in  the  villages. 

The  inarch  of  the  proletariat  into  the  countryside  and 
the  establishment  of  Poor  Peasants’  Committees  served  to 
consolidate  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  the 
countryside  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  curbing 
of  the  kulaks  and  consolidation  of  Soviet  power  did  much 
to  win  over  the  middle  peasants  to  the  side  of  the  Soviet 
state.  The  middle  peasantry,  seeing  that  the  proletarian 
state  was  pursuing  a  genuinely  popular  policy  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  whole  working  population,  began  to  give 
active  support  to  the  power  of  the  Soviets. 

The  middle  peasantry  had  grown  up  numerically  since 
the  October  Revolution,  for  millions  of  former  poor  pea¬ 
sants,  having  received  land,  livestock  and  implements, 
improved  their  economic  position,  thus  rising  to  the  level 
of  middle  peasants.  Whereas  formerly  it  was  the  poor 
peasants  who  predominated  in  the  countryside,  the  ma¬ 
jority  (approximately  60%)  were  now  middle  peasants. 

The  expanding  Civil  War  also  strongly  influenced  the 
middle  peasantry.  The  peasants  saw  for  themselves  that 
wherever  the  Whiteguards  and  interventionists  seized 
power  (the  Ukraine,  the  Volga  area,  Byelorussia,  the 
Northern  Caucasus)  they  took  away  the  land  the  peasants 
had  received  and  gave  it  back  to  its  previous  owners. 

In  the  period  immediately  after  the  revolution  this 
middle  strata  of  the  peasantry  showed  a  great  deal  of 
political  vacillation,  but  by  the  end  of  1918  they  began 
to  actively  support  the  working  class  and  Soviet  power. 

Soviet  power  was  now  able  to  pursue  its  policy  in  close 
alliance  with  the  middle  peasantry.  This  line,  formulated 
by  Lenin  at  the  end  of  1918,  was  approved  and  adopted 
at  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  (March 
1919).  Reliance  on  the  rural  poor,  alliance  with  the  mid¬ 
dle  peasantry  and  struggle  with  the  rural  bourgeoisie — 
such  was  the  triple  formula  in  the  class  policy  of  Soviet . 
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power  in  the  countryside.  The  union  of  the  working  class 
with  the  bulk  of  the  peasantry  became  one  of  the  most 
important  conditions  for  victory  in  the  Civil  War  and 
success  in  subsequent  peaceful  construction. 

*  *  st 

By  the  end  of  1918  the  Soviet  state’s  international 
position  had  changed  substantially.  The  First  World  War 
had  ended  in  defeat  for  Germany  and  her  allies.  On  No¬ 
vember  11,  an  armistice  was  signed  between  Germany 
and  the  Entente. 

Revolution  broke  out  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary.  The  monarchies  of  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Haps- 
burgs  fell. 

The  defeat  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  and  the 
revolutionary  movements  in  these  countries  had  a  substan¬ 
tial  effect  on  the  position  of  the  Soviet  state.  These  events 
had  a  revolutionising  influence  on  other  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  thus  strengthened  the  position  of  Soviet  Russia. 

After  Germany’s  defeat,  the  Soviet  Republic  was  able 
to  annul  the  monstrous  Brest  Treaty.  On  November  13,  the 
All-Russia  Central  Executive  Committee  issued  a  special 
decree,  signed  by  Lenin  and  Sverdlov,  declaring  the 
Brest  Treaty  null  and  void. 

The  liberation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  Byelorussia,  Lithua¬ 
nia,  the  Ukraine  and  Transcaucasia  from  German  occu¬ 
pation  began  in  the  autumn  of  1918.  Once  the  Brest  Treaty 
was  annulled  the  liberation  movement  of  the  people  in  the 
occupied  regions,  which  had  been  going  on  since  the 
beginning  of  the  German  invasion,  received  direct  and 
extensive  support  from  the  RSFSR.  The  working  people 
drove  out  the  German  occupation  forces  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Russian  proletariat,  established  Soviet  power  in 
their  territory. 

German  soldiers  became  increasingly  imbued  with  rev¬ 
olutionary  spirit,  refused  to  obey  their  officers  and  frat¬ 
ernised  with  the  Red  Army  men  and  the  workers. 
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In  the  end  of  November  1918,  the  Estland  Labour 
Commune  was  formed — the  Soviet  Republic  of  Estonia. 
In  December,  Soviet  power  was  proclaimed  in  Latvia  and 
Lithuania.  Soviet  Russia  recognised  the  independence  of 
the  Baltic  Soviet  Republics.  On  January  1,  1919,  a  Pro¬ 
visional  Soviet  Government  was  formed  in  Byelorussia. 
These  acts  established  Soviet  government  in  the  Baltic 
states  and  in  Byelorussia. 

Among  the  leaders  in  these  republics  were  such  out¬ 
standing  figures  as  Chairman  of  the  first  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Lithuania  Vincas  Mifkevicius-Kapsukas;  head  of 
the  Latvian  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  Pyotr  Stuc- 
ka;  Chairman  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of 
Byelorussia  Alexander  Myasnikov;  and  leader  of  the  Es¬ 
tonian  Bolsheviks  Victor  Kingissepp. 

An  intense  struggle  was  in  progress  in  the  Ukraine. 
Many  changes  had  occurred  on  the  political  scene  there 
during  1918.  The  reader  will  recall  that  at  the  end  of 
1917,  power  in  Kiev  was  seized  by  the  Central  Rada, 
made  up  of  petty-bourgeois  nationalistic  elements.  The 
Rada  was  overthrown  in  an  uprising  by  workers  and 
peasants,  whereupon  representatives  of  the  Rada,  which 
had  previously  been  oriented  towards  the  Entente,  en¬ 
tered  into  an  agreement  with  Germany.  However,  the 
German  forces,  after  occupying  the  Ukraine,  drove  out 
the  Rada  and  proclaimed  the  monarchist  Skoropadsky 
“Hetman  of  the  Ukraine”.  After  Germany’s  defeat,  the 
petty-bourgeois  nationalistic  parties  once  again  came  onto 
the  scene.  They  deposed  Skoropadsky  and  created  a  so- 
called  Directory,  headed  by  Semyon  Petlura  and  Vladimir 
Vinnichenko.  And  once  again  the  working  people  of  the 
Ukraine  rose  to  struggle  against  the  nationalistic  counter¬ 
revolution.  At  the  end  of  November,  the  Ukrainian  So¬ 
viet  Government  was  created  which  included  Fyodor  Ar¬ 
tyom,  Kliment  Voroshilov,  Vladimir  Zatonsky,  Emma¬ 
nuil  Kviring,  Yuri  Kotsyubinsky  and  others.  In  February 
1919  Ukrainian  Soviet  regiments  liberated  Kiev. 
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The  defeat  of  Germany  also  had  its  negative  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  Soviet  state:  it  enabled  the  Entente  states 
to  step  up  their  intervention  against  the  Soviet  Republic. 

On  the  night  of  November  15,  1918,  British  and  French 
warships  entered  the  Black  Sea  through  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosporus,  followed  by  ships  carrying  troops, 
arms  and  ammunition.  Battleships  covered  French  and 
Greek  troop  landings  in  Odessa.  The  enemies  also  seized 
Sevastopol  and  a  number  of  other  Black  Sea  cities,  and 
occupied  important  points  in  Transcaucasia — Baku,  Tbi¬ 
lisi  and  Batumi.  The  French  played  the  chief  role  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  the  British  in  Transcaucasia.  The  interven¬ 
tionist  forces  received  reinforcements  in  the  North  and 
the  Far  East. 

The  enemy  forces  increased  their  combat  operations 
against  the  Soviet  Republic.  Moreover,  the  Russian  White- 
guard  forces  were  now  receiving  greatly  increased  supplies 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  counter-revolutionary  ar¬ 
mies,  particularly  in  Siberia  and  the  Northern  Caucasus, 
grew  at  a  rapid  rate,  turning  into  an  impressive  power. 
The  Civil  War  became  ever  more  intense  and  protracted. 

Simultaneously  the  Menshevik  and  Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionary  “governments”  were  being  replaced  by  open  mili¬ 
tary  dictatorships  which  could  more  resolutely  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  international  and  internal  bourgeoisie.  The 
petty-bourgeois  parties,  while  calling  themselves  “demo¬ 
cratic”  and  “socialist”  and  claiming  that  they  were  an 
“intermediate”  or  “third”  force  struggling  against  both 
Right  and  Left  dictatorship,  were,  in  practice,  wholly  in 
the  camp  of  the  out-and-out  counter-revolution  and  help¬ 
ed  bring  generals  and  admirals  to  dictatorial  power.  In 
Omsk  the  tsarist  admiral,  Kolchak,  established  a  military 
dictatorship;  he  was  declared  the  “supreme  ruler”  of 
Russia.  General  Denikin  became  his  deputy  and  virtual 
dictator  in  the  south  of  Russia.  In  the  north,  in  Arkhan¬ 
gelsk,  a  military  dictatorship  was  established  by  General 
Miller. 
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THE  DECISIVE  VICTORIES 
OF  THE  RED  ARMY 

Between  the  end  of  1918  and  the  end  of  1920,  large- 
scale  fighting  went  on  almost  uninterruptedly  in  the 
country.  The  direction  of  the  thrusts  and  counter-thrusts 
changed  and  major  action  took  place  now  on  one  front 
and  then  on  another,  but  the  intensity  of  the  fighting  did 
not  decrease. 

At  the  end  of  1918  and  the  beginning  of  1919,  the  most 
significant  battles  took  place  in  the  south.  By  the  spring 
of  1919,  after  a  series  of  stubborn  battles,  Soviet  forces 
routed  Krasnov’s  White  Cossack  regiments  and  liberated 
the  Don  Region.  The  Red  Army  and  partisan  forces  also 
inflicted  a  number  of  defeats  on  interventionist  forces  in 
the  Southern  Ukraine. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Eastern  Front  became  increasingly 
important.  Some  major  battles  took  place  there  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  but  the  decisive  operations  began  in  the  early  spring  of 
1919.  In  the  beginning  of  March  severe  frosts  still  kept  the 
mighty  rivers  of  the  Urals  covered  with  ice  a  metre  thick. 
On  March  4, 1919,  the  first  Whiteguard  detachments  cross¬ 
ed  the  River  Kama  south  of  Perm  and  began  moving  west. 
Soon,  other  Whiteguard  units  began  their  advance.  The 
whole  of  the  Eastern  Front  went  into  motion  along  its 
nearly  2,000-kilometre  line  extending  from  the  dense 
forests  of  the  Northern  Urals  to  the  southern  steppes  of 
the  Volga.  In  the  spring  of  1919  this  became  the  major 
front. 

Operating  there  was  the  large  army  of  Admiral  Kol¬ 
chak  (almost  400,000  soldiers  and  officers).  Foreign  coun¬ 
tries  openly  supplied  Kolchak  with  arms,  ammunition  and 
clothing.  400,000  rifles,  1,000  machine  guns,  artillery 
pieces,  cartridges,  shells,  clothing  and  other  supplies  came 
from  the  USA  in  1919  alone. 

The  British,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  Chur¬ 
chill,  sent  100,000  tons  of  military  cargo  to  Siberia. 
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France  sent  1,700  machine  guns,  400  guns  and  30  aero¬ 
planes.  From  Japan  came  100  machine  guns,  70,000  rifles 
and  120,000  sets  of  clothing. 

All  of  Kolchak’s  operations  were  actually  directed  by 
foreign  generals.  According  to  a  special  agreement  sign¬ 
ed  in  January  1919,  Kolchak  was  obliged  to  co-ordinate 
his  operations  with  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  inter¬ 
ventionist  forces  in  Eastern  Russia,  French  General  Janin. 
British  General  Knox  (in  whose  train  Kolchak  was 
brought  into  Siberia  from  abroad  in  1918)  was  chief  of 
logistics  of  Kolchak’s  forces. 

At  first,  the  Kolchak  forces  scored  a  number  of  signifi¬ 
cant  and  relatively  quick  successes.  By  the  middle  of 
April  1919  strain  on  the  Eastern  Front  reached  a  climax. 
During  the  spring  offensive,  Kolchak’s  forces  had  seized 
300,000  square  kilometres  of  territory,  an  area  equal  to 
that  of  Italy.  The  Whiteguards  were  approaching  the 
Volga;  only  80  to  100  kilometres  separated  their  advance 
detachments  from  Kazan,  Simbirsk  and  Samara. 

The  Communist  Party  advanced  the  slogan:  “All  out 
for  the  fight  against  Kolchak!”  On  April12  Pravda  pub¬ 
lished  the  “Theses  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party  (Bolsheviks)  on  the  Situation  on  the 
Eastern  Front”,  written  by  Lenin,  in  which  it  was  stated: 
“Kolchak’s  victories  on  the  Eastern  Front  are  creating  an 
extremely  grave  danger  for  the  Soviet  Republic.  Our 
efforts  must  be  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  smash  Kolchak.”1 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  direct¬ 
ed  all  Party  organisations  to  bend  every  effort  “to  enlist 
wider  sections  of  the  working  class  in  the  active  defence 
of  the  country”.2 

As  a  result  of  measures  taken,  the  production  of  arms 
grew  sharply.  In  Tula,  for  example,  the  production  of 
cartridges  in  May  1919  reached  the  1916  level,  and  in 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  29,  p.  276. 

2  Ibid. 
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July,  surpassed  it.  In  Petrograd,  of  the  264  plants  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  beginning  of  1919,  90%  were  working  ex¬ 
clusively  on  front-line  orders.  The  workers  of  Petrograd 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  defence,  producing  ar¬ 
tillery  pieces,  gun  powder,  shells,  footwear,  clothing,  etc. 

The  most  notable  manifestation  of  the  workers’  desire 
to  give  all-out  aid  to  the  Red  Army  with  their  labour 
were  the  Communist  Saturdays  (subbotniks)  that  originat¬ 
ed  in  April-May  1919.  In  the  beginning  of  April  1919, 
the  Communist  cell  of  the  locomotive  workshops  at  Mos¬ 
kva  Sortirovochnaya  railway  station  of  the  Moscow- 
Kazan  Railway  met  to  discuss  the  military  situation  of  the 
Republic.  Kolchak,  at  the  time,  was  fast  approaching  the 
Volga.  The  Communist  railway  workers  unanimously 
agreed  that  all  their  efforts  should  be  directed  towards 
victory  over  the  enemy  and  adopted  a  resolution  proposed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  cell,  metal-worker  Ivan  Burakov, 
that  on  April  12  they  would  stay  on  after  the  end  of  the 
working  day  and  organise  additional  locomotive  repairs. 

On  the  evening  of  April  12,  thirteen  Communists  and 
two  sympathisers  set  to  work.  They  stayed  on  the  job 
throughout  the  night  without  stopping  and  overhauled 
three  locomotives. 

Learning  of  the  initiative  taken  by  the  Moskva  Sorti¬ 
rovochnaya  workers,  other  Communists  in  the  whole  of 
the  Moscow-Kazan  Railway  district  decided  to  organise 
a  mass  subbotnik.  The  following  decision  was  recorded  in 
the  minutes  of  a  Party  meeting:  “Since  Communists  must 
not  grudge  their  health  and  life  for  the  gains  of  the  rev¬ 
olution,  this  work  should  be  performed  without  pay. 
Communist  Saturdays  are  to  be  introduced  throughout  the 
district  and  to  continue  until  complete  victory  over  Kol¬ 
chak  has  been  achieved.”1 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  the  first  mass  subbot¬ 
nik  was  held  on  May  10,  1919,  in  which  205  Communists 

1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol:  29,  p.  412. 
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participated.  On  this  day,  the  workers  overhauled  four 
locomotives  and  16  vans,  and  unloaded  nearly  150  tons 
of  cargo.  The  labour  productivity  that  day  was  two  and 
a  half  times  greater  than  usual. 

Lenin  called  the  first  Communist  subbotniks  “a  great 
beginning”.  He  saw  in  them  “a  turning  point  of  world 
historic  significance”.  The  Communist  subbotniks,  Lenin 
wrote,  marked  “the  beginning  of  a  revolution  that  is  more 
difficult,  more  tangible,  more  radical  and  more  decisive 
than  the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie,  for  it  is  a  victory 
over  our  own  conservatism,  indiscipline,  petty-bourgeois 
egoism,  a  victory  over  the  habits  left  as  a  heritage  to  the 
worker  and  peasant  by  accursed  capitalism.  Only  when 
this  victory  is  consolidated  will  the  new  social  discipline, 
socialist  discipline,  be  created;  then  and  only  then  will  a 
reversion  to  capitalism  become  impossible,  will  commu¬ 
nism  become  really  invincible.”1 

The  subbotnik  idea  caught  on;  soon,  they  were  being 
held  everywhere  in  the  Soviet  Republic.  Following  the 
example  of  the  Communists,  non-Party  workers  joined 
in,  and  the  number  of  participants  increased. 

The  Soviet  state  strengthened  the  Eastern  Front  in 
every  way  possible.  New  contingents  of  working  people 
from  Moscow,  Petrograd  and  the  nine  central  gubernias 
were  called  up  for  service  in  the  Red  Army.  The  influx 
of  workers  and  working  peasants  poured  new  strength 
into  the  Soviet  armies  of  the  Eastern  Front.  To  strength¬ 
en  the  Eastern  Front  with  the  most  devoted  and  selfless 
cadres,  widespread  mobilisation  of  Party,  Komsomol  and 
trade-union  members  was  undertaken:  15,000  Commun¬ 
ists,  3,000  Komsomol  members  and  25,000  trade-union 
members  headed  for  the  armies  of  the  front. 

By  the  second  half  of  April  1919,  the  Red  Army  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  decisive  thrust  against  Kolchak.  The  southern 
sector  of  the  Eastern  Front,  headed  by  Mikhail  Frunze 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  29,  pp.  411-12. 
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and  Valerian  Kuibyshev,  launched  a  counter-offensive 
during  the  last  days  of  April.  Bitter  fighting  took  place  in 
the  steppes  beyond  the  Volga,  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Southern  Urals,  near  Buguruslan,  Bugulma,  Belebei,  Ufa. 
Kolchak’s  crack  forces  were  smashed. 

A  large  role  in  Kolchak’s  defeat  was  played  by  the 
25th  Division,  commanded  by  Vasily  Chapayev,  who  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  popular  heroes  of  the  Civil  War. 
Commissar  of  the  25th  Division  was  Dmitry  Furma¬ 
nov  who  later  became  a  well-known  writer.  Serving 
as  the  basic  strike  force  of  the  southern  sector,  Chapa¬ 
yev’s  division  fought  its  way  along  a  350-kilometre 
route. 

At  the  height  of  the  Red  Army’s  offensive  against  Kol¬ 
chak,  Trotsky,  then  Chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  Mili¬ 
tary  Council  of  the  Republic,  proposed  to  stop  at  the 
Urals  along  the  line  of  the  River  Belaya,  cease  any  fur¬ 
ther  pursuit  of  Kolchak’s  troops  and  redeploy  the  Red 
Army  forces  to  the  south  and  west.  The  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Communist  Party  rejected  this  plan,  for  it 
would  have  left  the  Ural  area  with  its  factories  and  rail¬ 
way  network  in  Kolchak’s  hands  and  enabled  him,  with 
the  help  of  the  interventionists,  to  build  up  his  forces 
again.  The  CC  issued  instructions  that  the  offensive  should 
be  continued  and  Kolchak  driven  back  beyond  the  Ural 
range  into  the  Siberian  steppes. 

The  offensive  against  Kolchak  continued  with  new 
vigour.  In  June-July  1919,  Soviet  forces  liberated  the 
main  centres  of  the  Urals — Perm,  Yekaterinburg  and 
Chelyabinsk — and  by  August,  had  come  up  to  the  River 
Tobol.  The  remnants  of  Kolchak’s  armies  rolled  back 
towards  the  east.  The  Red  Army  was  supported  by  a 
powerful  partisan  movement  that  had  developed  in  Kol¬ 
chak’s  rear.  Led  by  Bolsheviks,  workers  and  peasants  of 
Siberia  and  the  Far  Eastern  region  had  formed  a  great 
many  partisan  formations,  numbering,  according  to  in¬ 
complete  data,  145,000  men. 
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The  Red  Army  and  the  partisans  dealt  the  Kolchak 
forces  blow  after  blow.  By  the  end  of  1919  Kolchak’s 
army  was  utterly  routed.  Kolchak  himself  was  arrested 
and  shot  according  to  sentence  passed  by  the  Irkutsk  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Committee. 

In  the  meantime,  certain  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  Entente  policy.  Immediately  after  Germany’s  defeat, 
at  the  end  of  1918  and  in  the  spring  of  1919,  the  Entente 
resorted  to  open  intervention.  This  policy  proved  to  be 
unsuccessful.  The  troops  landed  by  the  Entente  fell  under 
the  influence  of  revolutionary  ideas;  there  was  unrest 
among  the  American  and  British  troops  in  the  North  and 
in  the  Far  Eastern  region  and  an  uprising  broke  out 
among  French  sailors  in  Odessa.  The  former  policy  of 
unconcealed  intervention  became  dangerous  for  the  En¬ 
tente.  The  working  people  in  capitalist  countries  held 
mass  meetings,  organised  demonstrations  and  staged 
strikes,  advancing  the  demand:  “Stop  the  intervention! 
Hands  off  Soviet  Russia!” 

In  1919  and  the  beginning  of  1920,  the  Entente  was 
forced  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  a  number  of  regions 
in  Soviet  Russia.  This  was  a  significant  victory  over  the 
Entente.  “We  deprived  them  of  their  soldiers,”1  Lenin 
said.  But  the  intervention  did  not  stop.  Large  contingents 
of  Japanese  forces  still  remained  in  the  Far  Eastern  re¬ 
gion,  and  the  Entente  stepped  up  its  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  aid  to  the  Whiteguard  armies. 

In  the  second  half  of  1919,  the  Southern  Front  again 
became  the  major  scene  of  action.  General  Denikin’s  ar¬ 
my  was  advancing  towards  the  heart  of  the  country.  “This 
is  my  army!”  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
for  Air  Winston  Churchill  said  of  Denikin’s  army,  armed 
and  equipped  on  money  supplied  by  the  Western  powers. 

By  the  summer  of  1919,  Denikin  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  whole  of  the  Kuban,  the  Terek  and  Don 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  30,  p.  211. 
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area,  the  Crimea  and  part  of  the  Ukraine  east  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  the  battle  for  the  Donets  Basin  was  under 
way.  Denikin’s  front  extended  from  the  Dnieper  to  the 
Volga  and  moved  further  north  day  by  day.  Denikin 
issued  the  “Moscow  directive”,  openly  declaring  his  goal 
to  be  the  capture  of  Moscow.  Advancing  in  the  centre  of 
the  front,  in  the  direction  of  Kharkov-Kursk-Orel-Tula- 
Moscow,  were  Denikin’s  crack  divisions — the  Volunteer 
Army,  consisting  largely  of  the  counter-revolutionary  of¬ 
ficer  corps.  These  divisions — the  nucleus  of  Denikin’s 
forces — constituted  a  potent  force. 

The  enormous  aid  in  arms,  ammunition,  clothing  and 
money  that  Denikin  received  from  the  USA,  Britain  and 
France  enabled  him  to  score  significant  gains  by  Septem- 
ber-October  1919.  In  the  beginning  of  October  1919,  his 
forces  took  Voronezh  and  Orel  and  entered  Tula  Guber¬ 
nia.  Moscow,  the  capital  of  the  Soviet  state,  was  under 
direct  threat.  This  was  the  largest  and  most  dangerous 
offensive  undertaken  by  the  enemies  against  the  young 
Soviet  Republic. 

Earlier,  in  July  1919  a  plenary  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  approved  a  letter  to 
the  organisations  of  the  Party,  written  by  Lenin  and  en¬ 
titled  “All  Out  for  the  Fight  Against  Denikin!”,  which 
stressed  that  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of  the  rev¬ 
olution  had  come,  and  mapped  out  a  concrete  battle  plan 
for  the  struggle  to  defeat  Denikin.  “All  Communists  first 
and  foremost,  all  sympathisers  with  them,  all  honest 
workers  and  peasants,  all  Soviet  officials  must  pull  them¬ 
selves  together  like  soldiers  and  concentrate  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  their  work,  their  efforts  and  their  concern  directly 
on  the  tasks  of  the  war. . .  .  The  Soviet  Republic  is  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  enemy.  It  must  become  a  single  military 
camp,  not  in  word  but  in  deed.”1  Only  the  all-out  effort 
of  the  whole  people  and  the  Party  could  save  the  Soviet 


*  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  29,  p.  437. 
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state  at  this  most  dangerous  moment.  Lenin  issued  the 
call  for  this  kind  of  effort. 

On  the  basis  of  the  programme  mapped  out  by  Lenin, 
mobilisation  went  into  full  swing.  Troop  trains  with 
reinforcements  headed  for  the  Southern  Front,  and,  as 
always,  the  first  to  go  were  Communists  and  members  of 
the  Komsomol.  More  Communists  and  Komsomol  mem¬ 
bers  were  mobilised.  In  the  autumn  of  1919,  15,000  Com¬ 
munists  and  10,000  Komsomol  members  arrived  at  the 
front.  In  the  areas  adjacent  to  the  front  line  most  of  the 
Communists  and  Komsomol  members  joined  the  army. 
During  these  days,  on  the  doors  of  some  district  com¬ 
mittee  premises  of  the  Komsomol  one  could  see  the  sign: 
“District  Committee  closed.  Gone  to  the  front.” 

The  work  of  organisations  in  the  rear  was  put  on  a 
war  footing,  and  the  work  of  establishments  unconnected 
with  the  needs  of  defence  was  cut  back  or  stopped  alto¬ 
gether.  Personnel  thus  released  went  into  the  army. 

The  leadership  of  the  Southern  Front  was  strength¬ 
ened.  Alexander  Yegorov  was  appointed  commander  of 


Communist  workers  of  Tula  leaving  for  the  front 
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the  Southern  Front;  Stalin  was  appointed  member  of  the 
Revolutionary  Military  Council;  Orjonikidze  was  sent  to 
serve  as  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Military  Council 
of  the  14th  Army;  and  Voroshilov  and  Yefim  Shchaden- 
ko  became  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Military  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  First  Cavalry  Army,  which  was  formed  at  that 
time  under  the  command  of  Budyonny  and  which  played 
an  important  role  in  Denikin’s  defeat. 

A  plan  was  worked  out  whereby  the  main  blow  against 
the  Volunteer  Army  would  be  struck  in  the  region  of 
Orel  and  Kromy,  to  be  followed  by  an  advance  through 
Kharkov  and  the  Donets  Basin  towards  Rostov. 

A  special  strike  force  was  formed  from  a  Lettish  divi¬ 
sion,  a  Red  Cossack  brigade  and  other  units.  The  Lettish 
division,  which  had  particularly  distinguished  itself  in 
battle,  was  transferred  from  the  Western  to  the  Southern 
Front  on  the  personal  instructions  of  Lenin. 

The  Red  Army  launched  a  decisive  offensive  along  a 
300-kilometre  front  from  Orel  to  Voronezh.  Budyonny's 
Cavalry  Army  routed  the  forces  of  Whiteguard  generals 
Shkuro  and  Mamontov  in  the  vicinity  of  Voronezh.  On 
October  24,  the  Red  cavalry,  with  the  help  of  Voronezh 
workers  led  by  the  underground  Communist  organisation, 
took  the  city  by  storm.  After  fierce  battles  in  the  Orel- 
Kromy  area,  Denikin’s  Volunteer  Army  was  smashed. 

In  pursuing  the  retreating  enemy,  Soviet  divisions  lib¬ 
erated  the  Donets  Basin,  and,  in  January  1920,  reached 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  After  liberating  Rostov, 
Red  Army  units  moved  onto  the  territory  of  the  Northern 
Caucasus.  Denikin  abandoned  his  troops  and  fled  Russia. 
Only  an  insignificant  part  of  Denikin’s  forces  managed 
to  retreat  into  the  Crimea.  Upon  liberating  the  Northern 
Caucasus,  Soviet  troops  came  up  to  Transcaucasia. 

The  battles  that  took  place  in  1919  in  the  vicinity  of 
Petrograd  were  also  significant.  The  Whiteguard  troops 
of  General  Yudenich  had  twice  advanced  against  this 
city.  The  first  offensive  began  in  the  middle  of  May  1919. 
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At  the  same  time,  a  counter-revolutionary  mutiny  broke 
out  at  the  coastal  forts  of  Krasnaya  Gorka  and  Seraya 
Loshad. 

The  counter-revolutionary  mutiny  was  hatched  in  the 
city  itself.  The  situation  became  extremely  strained.  A 
state  of  siege  was  declared  in  Petrograd.  At  the  call  of 
the  Central  Committee,  Petrograd  workers,  having  inten¬ 
sified  their  work  at  the  factories,  sent  their  best  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  reinforce  the  front.  About  13,000  Petrograd 
workers,  after  undergoing  an  accelerated  course  of  mili¬ 
tary  training,  filled  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  7th  Army 
regiments  defending  the  city. 

On  June  13,  the  Baltic  Fleet  battleships,  the  Andrei 
Pervozvanny  and  the  Petropavlovsk,  put  to  sea  and  open¬ 
ed  fire  on  the  mutinous  Krasnaya  Gorka  fort.  This  was 
followed  by  an  attack  on  Krasnaya  Gorka  by  land.  On 
the  night  of  June  15,  the  Red  Army  took  Krasnaya  Gor¬ 
ka.  A  few  hours  later,  the  mutinous  Seraya  Loshad  fort 
surrendered. 

The  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  Petrograd  changed 
fundamentally.  In  the  second  half  of  June,  Yudenich’s 
forces  were  repulsed. 

By  autumn,  however,  Yudenich,  assisted  from  abroad, 
again  assumed  the  offensive.  In  the  middle  of  October 
1919,  Whiteguard  forces  broke  through  to  the  suburbs  of 
Petrograd.  Almost  all  of  the  city’s  Communists  had  left 
for  the  front.  All  Komsomol  members  over  16  years  of 
age  took  arms  in  defence  of  Petrograd. 

A  bitter  battle,  lasting  five  days  and  nights,  raged  on 
the  Pulkovo  heights,  the  last  natural  barrier  covering  the 
southern  outskirts  of  Petrograd.  Yudenich  was  smashed 
— this  time  completely.  The  remnants  of  his  army  re¬ 
treated  into  Estonia. 

After  scoring  its  victories  over  Kolchak,  Denikin  and 
Yudenich,  the  Soviet  Republic  won  a  short  breathing 
space  (about  three  months).  But  in  the  spring  of  1920 
hostilities  broke  out  again  with  renewed  force.  Poland — 
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where  a  bourgeois-landowner  nationalistic  bloc  was  in 
power — now  lashed  out  against  the  Soviet  Republic.  In 
addition,  the  remnants  of  Denikin’s  army,  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Crimea  by  the  “black  baron”,  General 
Wrangel,  intensified  their  action. 

Entente  military  circles  gave  the  Polish  army  generous 
aid  in  arms,  equipment  and  money,  and  sent  their  own 
advisers.  The  Polish  army  also  got  an  enormous  amount 
of  war  materials  from  American  reserves  remaining  in 
Europe  after  the  First  World  War.  A  decisive  role  in  the 
operational  and  strategic  leadership  of  the  Polish  forces 
was  played  by  a  French  military  mission. 

The  Soviet  Government,  true  to  its  peaceful  policy, 
repeatedly  offered  to  begin  peace  negotiations  with  Po¬ 
land.  The  Soviet  Government  solemnly  declared  that  it 
unconditionally  recognised  the  independence  and  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  Polish  Republic  and  wished  to  see  the  most 
peaceful  and  friendly  relations  established  between  the 
peoples  of  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia.  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  declared  that  only  the  imperialists  of  the  Entente, 
who  were  undermining  peaceful  settlement  in  every  way 
possible,  were  interested  in  war  between  Russia  and  Po¬ 
land.  In  its  search  for  peace,  the  Soviet  state  offered  a 
number  of  concessions  on  questions  of  territory.  But  the 
de  facto  head  of  the  Polish  state,  Pilsudski,  rejected  all 
of  the  Soviet  Government’s  proposals. 

On  April  25,  1920,  Polish  troops  invaded  the  territory 
of  the  Ukraine.  During  May,  they  advanced  deep  into  the 
country,  and  on  May  6  captured  Kiev. 

This  was  followed  by  Wrangel’s  offensive.  His  troops 
threatened  regions  of  the  Don,  the  Ukraine  and  the  Ku¬ 
ban.  Wr angel’s  army,  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  the 
armies  of  Kolchak,  Denikin  and  Yudenich,  was  equipped 
and  organised  at  the  expense  of  its  Anglo-Franco-Amer- 
ican  patrons. 

The  military  situation  again  became  strained.  Again 
it  was  necessary  to  mobilise  every  effort  for  the  front.  In 
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1920,  25,000  Communists  were  sent  to  the  Polish  and 
Wrangel’s  fronts.  The  First  Cavalry  Army  made  a  1,000- 
kilometre  march  from  the  Northern  Caucasus  to  the 
Southern  Front.  And  from  the  east  came  one  of  the  best 
Soviet  divisions — Chapayev’s. 

The  war  with  Poland  unfolded  in  a  southwesterly  di¬ 
rection  (the  territory  of  the  Ukraine)  and  in  a  westerly 
direction  (the  territory  of  Byelorussia).  On  the  southwest 
(Commander  of  the  Front — Yegorov;  member  of  the 
Revolutionary  Military  Council — Stalin),  an  important 
role  was  played  by  the  First  Cavalry  Army,  commanded 
by  Budyonny  and  Voroshilov.  On  June  5,  1920,  it  broke 
through  the  enemy  front  and  moved  west.  In  mid- August, 
it  came  up  to  the  largest  city  in  the  Western  Ukraine — 
Lvov — and  made  ready  to  take  it  by  storm. 

At  dawn  of  July  4,  the  forces  of  the  Western  Front 
launched  their  offensive  (Commander  of  the  Front — Mi¬ 
khail  Tukhachevsky;  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Mili¬ 
tary  Council — Iosif  Unshlikht).  The  troops  of  the  Western 
Front  liberated  Byelorussia  and,  approaching  Warsaw, 
engaged  the  enemy  on  the  Vistula.  However,  the  Soviet 
armies  failed  to  achieve  victory  on  the  Vistula  and  were 
forced  to  retreat. 

In  October  1920,  a  preliminary  peace  treaty  with  Po¬ 
land  was  concluded  in  Riga.  The  Polish  ruling  circles 
had  to  withdraw  their  claims  to  the  Ukraine  west  of  the 
Dnieper  and  Byelorussia.  However,  Poland  did  succeed 
in  holding  on  to  Galicia  (Western  Ukraine)  and  the 
western  part  of  Byelorussia. 

In  the  meantime,  heavy  fighting  against  Wrangel  was 
raging  in  the  south.  Initially,  Wrangel  succeeded  in  com¬ 
ing  right  up  to  the  Donets  Basin  and  posed  a  serious 
threat  to  this  most  important  coal-producing  region. 

At  the  end  of  October  1920,  Soviet  forces  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Front  (Commander  of  the  Front — Frunze;  members 
of  the  Revolutionary  Military  Council — Sergei  Gusev  and 
Bela  Kun)  inflicted  a  series  of  defeats  on  Wrangel  and 
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drove  him  from  the  Southern  Ukraine.  Wrangel’s  army 
retreated  to  the  Crimea. 

The  Soviet  troops  now  had  to  make  their  last  effort — 
to  take  the  fortifications  covering  the  road  to  the  Crimea 
and  finish  off  Wrangel’s  army.  This  was  not  an  easy 
task.  The  Crimean  Peninsula  is  connected  with  the  main¬ 
land  by  the  long,  narrow  Perekop  and  Chongar  isthmuses 
and  the  Tongue  of  Arabat.  Strong  fortifications  were  set 
up  on  these  isthmuses  under  the  direction  of  foreign  ex¬ 
perts  using  the  experience  of  the  world  war. 

Standing  in  the  way  of  the  Red  Army  were  solid  rows 
of  barbed  wire  entanglements,  ditches,  embankments  and 
trenches.  Every  inch  of  the  land  was  within  the  range  of 
powerful  artillery.  The  enemy  considered  the  approaches 
to  the  Crimea  to  be  impenetrable. 

Mikhail  Frunze  developed  a  plan  to  smash  Wrangel’s 
units  in  the  Crimea.  It  was  decided  to  make  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  Perekop  and  Chongar  fortifications  and, 
simultaneously,  to  ford  what  the  enemy  considered  to  be 
the  impassable  lake-and-swamp  strip  of  the  Sivash — the 
Rotten  Sea — between  the  Perekop  and  Chongar  isth¬ 
muses. 

On  the  night  of  November  7-8,  1920,  on  the  third  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution,  the 
Soviet  troops  launched  their  attack,  and  in  the  dark  of 
the  autumn  night,  Red  Army  regiments  moved  forward 
across  the  swamps  and  salt  lakes  of  the  Sivash.  Horses 
and  guns  got  stuck  in  the  swampy  mud;  an  icy  wind  was 
blowing  and  the  soldiers’  wet  clothing  got  frozen  over. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  forward  Red  Army  units 
came  up  to  the  Whiteguard  fortifications.  Under  the  hur¬ 
ricane  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  assault  column,  consisting 
almost  completely  of  Communists,  rushed  forward. 
Throwing  back  the  Whiteguard  units,  the  Soviet  troops 
secured  their  positions  on  the  Crimean  shore. 

On  November  8,  the  assault  of  the  Perekop  fortifications 
began.  For  several  hours,  units  of  the  51st  Infantry  Divi- 
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sion  attacked  the  impregnable  Turkish  rampart  under  the 
hurricane  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  Perekop  fortifications 
were  taken.  After  this,  the  enemy  positions  on  the  Chon- 
gar  isthmus  were  breached.  Regiments  of  the  First  Cav¬ 
alry  Army  rushed  through  the  gap. 

Wrangel’s  army  was  utterly  defeated.  Its  remnants 
were  hastily  loaded  on  British  and  French  ships  and 
evacuated  from  the  Crimea.  The  victory  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  country.  “With  selfless  bravery  and  heroic 
effort,  the  glorious  sons  of  the  revolution  have  routed 
Wrangel.  Long  live  the  Red  Army,  the  great  army  of 
labour!”  was  the  headline  in  Pravda  reporting  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Soviet  people. 

WAR  COMMUNISM 

In  the  period  1918-1920  in  order  to  mobilise  all  the 
country’s  resources  for  defence  the  Soviet  Government 
introduced  a  number  of  extraordinary  measures,  which 
are  generally  known  as  War  Communism. 

This  particular  policy  took  shape  gradually,  starting 
in  mid-1918.  It  was  of  a  temporary  nature  and  was  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  the  Civil  War,  by  the  extremely  difficult 
military  situation.  As  it  took  steps  to  streamline  its  de¬ 
fences  the  Soviet  Republic  had  to  overcome  the  economic 
dislocation,  resulting  from  the  policies  of  first  the  tsarist 
and  then  the  Provisional  Government,  and  put  the  eco¬ 
nomy  in  working  order  in  a  country  encircled  by  enemies 
and  completely  cut  off  from  any  outside  economic  help. 

War  Communism  was  a  response  to  the  desperate  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  bourgeoisie  which  forced  the  proletariat  to 
use  the  most  acute  forms  of  struggle. 

After  the  October  Revolution  the  Soviet  state  planned 
to  make  “a  more  gradual  transition  to  the  new  social  and 
economic  relations”,1  “breaking  up  as  little  of  the  old  as 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  33,  p.  89. 
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possible”,  adapting  itself  as  much  as  possible  “to  the  con¬ 
ditions  then  prevailing”.1  The  Russian  bourgeoisie,  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  support  of  world  capital,  was  not  prepared  to 
make  any  concessions  or  submit  to  state  regulation  and 
control;  instead,  it  unleashed  a  savage  war  which  threat¬ 
ened  the  very  existence  of  Soviet  power.  Lenin  pointed 
out  that  these  actions  of  the  capitalists  embroiled  the 
Soviet  people  into  “a  desperate  and  relentless  struggle, 
and  that  compelled  us  to  destroy  the  old  relations  to  a 
far  larger  extent  than  we  had  at  first  intended”.2 

As  well  as  large-scale  industry,  the  state  also  nation¬ 
alised  medium  and,  in  part,  small  enterprises.  This  was 
imperative  in  order  to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  all  industrial  goods  and  enable  it  to  supply  the  ar¬ 
my  and  the  rural  population. 

A  grain  monopoly  was  introduced  and  private  grain 
transactions  prohibited.  On  January  11,  1919,  this  was 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  grain  and  fodder  sur¬ 
plus-requisitioning  system.  (Later  other  types  of  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  came  under  the  surplus-requisitioning  sys¬ 
tem.)  The  peasants  were  thus  obliged  to  sell  to  the  state 
all  their  surplus  produce.  State  organs  determined  the 
quantity  of  grain  required  by  the  individual  peasant  for 
consumption  purposes  and  the  next  year’s  sowing  and 
the  quantity  of  fodder  required  for  his  livestock.  What 
remained  above  that  amount  had  to  be  sold  to  the  state. 
The  quantity  of  grain  to  be  provided  by  each  gubernia 
was  assessed  according  to  the  harvesting  conditions.  This 
figure  was  then  broken  down  for  the  uyezds,  volosts,  vil¬ 
lages  and  individual  farms.  Plan  fulfilment  was  com¬ 
pulsory. 

This  requisitioning  was  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  a 
class  principle  formulated  by  Lenin:  the  poor  peasants  did 
not  have  to  provide  anything,  the  middle  peasants  had 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works ,  Vol.  33,  p.  91. 
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to  provide  a  moderate  amount  and  the  rich  peasants  a 
good  deal. 

Labour  conscription  was  introduced  to  make  work  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  classes.  The  bourgeoisie  was  compelled  to 
do  manual  work;  thus  the  principle  “He  who  does  not 
work  neither  shall  he  eat”  was  implemented. 

Having  taken  the  key  positions  of  the  country’s  econ¬ 
omy  in  its  hands,  the  Soviet  state  proceeded  to  direct  its 
development.  The  distribution  of  raw  materials,  fuel, 
foodstuffs  and  industrial  goods  was  strictly  centralised. 
Economic  resources  being  desperately  short,  this  enabled 
them  to  be  utilised  in  accord  with  the  defence  needs. 

The  liquidation  of  the  landowners  as  a  class,  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  land  to  the  working  peasantry,  the  latter’s  exemp¬ 
tion  from  crippling  rents  and  the  cancelling  of  the  ar¬ 
rears  gave  the  Soviet  state  the  firm  support  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  peasantry  and  helped  consolidate  the  mili¬ 
tary-political  alliance  of  workers  and  peasants. 

The  working  peasantry  accepted  the  surplus-requisition¬ 
ing  system  and  the  resultant  difficulties,  being  well  aware 
that  Soviet  power  protected  them  from  the  landowners  and 
kulaks.  The  peasants  realised  that  if  they  were  to  keep  the 
land  they  had  gained  as  a  result  of  the  revolution  and 
stand  up  to  the  landowners  and  kulaks,  they  had  to  make 
every  effort  to  support  the  Soviet  state  that  was  defending 
the  peasants’  interests. 

In  the  difficult  conditions  of  war,  hostile  encirclement 
and  economic  dislocation  these  War  Communism  measures 
were  the  only  means  of  ensuring  the  mobilisation  of  all  the 
country’s  resources  for  defence. 

LIBERATION  OF  THE  ENTIRE  COUNTRY 

The  rout  of  Wrangel’s  army  and  the  liberation  of  the 
Crimea  marked  the  Soviet  people’s  victory  over  the  main 
enemy  forces.  However,  fighting  was  still  going  on  in 
several  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  particularly  long  and 
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drawn  out  in  the  Caucasus,  the  Far  Eastern  region  and 
Central  Asia.  It  was  easier  for  foreign  countries  to  send 
their  troops  to  these  borderlands  and  to  supply  the  counter¬ 
revolutionary  forces  there  with  arms  and  ammunition.  A 
role  of  no  little  importance  was  also  played  by  the  fact 
that  local  bourgeois  and  landowner  circles  succeeded  for 
some  time  in  fanning  up  nationalist  sentiment  among  cer¬ 
tain  sectors  of  the  population.  However,  in  these  regions 
too  the  popular  masses  were  eventually  to  prove  victori¬ 
ous. 

The  working  people  of  Khiva,  Bukhara,  Azerbaijan 
and  Armenia  gained  victories  in  the  course  of  1920.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Baku  Commune  in  1918,  power  in  Azer¬ 
baijan  had  been  centred  in  the  hands  of  the  bourgeois- 
nationalist  party  Mussavat  (Equality).  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Azerbaijan  the  working 
people  made  preparations  for  an  uprising. 

At  dawn  on  April  27,  1920,  detachments  of  Baku 
workers  marched  on  the  city’s  barracks,  wharves  and  the 
railway  station.  This  was  followed  by  the  seizure  of  all 
other  important  points  in  the  city.  That  night  power  was 
taken  over  by  the  Azerbaijanian  Revolutionary  Military 
Committee  and  Azerbaijan  became  a  Soviet  Republic.  The 
Revolutionary  Committee  was  headed  by  Nariman  Nari¬ 
manov,  a  talented  writer  and  courageous  revolutionary. 

A  bitter,  unremitting  struggle  was  being  carried  on  at 
that  time  in  Armenia.  Power  there  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  bourgeois-nationalist  party  Dashnaktsutyun  (Alli¬ 
ance)  which  brought  Armenia  to  the  brink  of  catastrophe. 
The  Armenian  workers  and  peasants  would  not  accept 
the  power  of  the  Dashnaks  (bourgeois  nationalists).  Up¬ 
risings  continued  to  break  out  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  On  November  29,  1920,  the  Revolutionary  Mili¬ 
tary  Committee  set  up  by  the  insurgents  in  the  Dilizhan 
Uyezd  declared  Armenia  a  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 
Chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  was  Sarkis 
Kasyan,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Russian  Social- 
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Democratic  Labour  Party  since  1904.  A  few  days  later 
Yerevan,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  was  liberated  by  the 
insurgent  people. 

After  Soviet  power  had  been  established  in  Armenia 
there  only  remained  one  bastion  of  counter-revolution  in 
the  Caucasus — Menshevik  Georgia.  The  Georgian  Men¬ 
sheviks  referred  to  themselves  as  socialists  and  democrats 
but  they  did  not  even  contemplate  any  socialist  reforms. 

In  February  1921,  the  people  of  Georgia  rose  in  arms. 
They  were  led  by  the  Revolutionary  Committee  which 
included  a  number  of  experienced  Bolsheviks — Filipp 
Makharadze  (chairman),  Mamiya  Orakhelashvili,  Mikha 
Tskhakaya,  Shalva  Eliava  to  name  but  four.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  the  red  flag  of  revolution  was  hoisted  over 
Tiflis  (Tbilisi). 

The  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Central  Asia  was  also 
victorious.  In  1920,  side  by  side  with  the  Turkestan  So¬ 
viet  Republic,  there  existed  two  despotic  monarchies — 
the  khanate  of  Khiva  and  the  emirate  of  Bukhara.  The 
working  strata  of  the  Uzbek,  Tajik  and  Turkmenian  peo¬ 
ples  living  in  these  monarchies  suffered  from  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  the  Khan  and  the  Emir.  Time  seemed  to  have 
stood  still  in  Bukhara  and  Khiva,  the  two  states  had  pet¬ 
rified  in  conditions  reminiscent  of  the  distant  Middle 
Ages.  No  schools  or  hospitals  existed  and  the  peasants 
and  artisans  were  obliged  to  pay  crippling  taxes.  Often 
the  children  of  the  poor  were  taken  away  as  slaves  when 
the  latter  failed  to  pay  these  taxes.  For  the  most  negligi¬ 
ble  of  offences  people  were  publicly  beheaded  or  thrown 
into  terrible  underground  dungeons  swarming  with  scor¬ 
pions.  The  Khan  and  the  Emir  made  preparations  for 
war  against  Soviet  Russia,  and  British  rifles,  machine- 
guns  and  cartridges  were  brought  to  Bukhara  and  Khiva 
by  way  of  camel  caravan  through  the  desert  and  over  the 
mountains. 

Yet  the  wrath  of  the  people  swept  away  these  corrupt 
and  despotic  regimes.  Popular  revolution  in  Khiva  in 
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April  1920  led  to  the  establishment  of  Soviet  power,  and 
at  the  end  of  August  1920  the  working  people  of  Bukhara 
also  rose  up  in  arms.  With  the  help  of  Red  Army  units 
the  insurgents  succeeded  in  routing  the  Emir’s  troops  and 
asserting  the  people’s  power.  The  building  of  a  new  life 
began  throughout  all  of  Central  Asia. 

The  last  foothold  of  the  interventionist  troops  was  the 
Far  Eastern  region  where  the  Japanese  interventionists 
and  the  Whiteguards  were  still  holding  out.  The  fighting 
against  these  troops  was  organised  by  partisan  detach¬ 
ments.  In  1920  the  working  people  of  this  region  set  up 
the  Far  Eastern  Republic  (FER),  and  the  partisan  detach¬ 
ments  were  linked  together  to  form  a  People’s  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Army. 

At  the  beginning  of  1922  this  army  commanded  by 
Vasily  Blyukher  went  over  to  the  offensive.  Not  far  from 
Khabarovsk,  just  outside  the  railway  station  of  Volo- 
chayevka,  the  Whiteguards  firmly  entrenched  themselves. 
Artillery  and  machine-guns  were  positioned  on  the  Yun- 
Koran  hill  which  dominated  a  broad  snow-covered  plain. 
The  approaches  to  the  hill  were  a  maze  of  deep  trenches, 
ice-covered  slopes  and  endless  barbed-wire  entangle¬ 
ments. 

On  February  10,  1922,  Blyukher’s  men  started  storming 
the  Whiteguard  position.  A  company  of  the  6th  Infantry 
Regiment  was  the  first  to  reach  the  barbed  wire  but  it  was 
wiped  out  to  a  man.  Despite  the  losses  the  revolutionary 
troops  did  not  retreat.  They  dropped  flat  on  the  snow  and 
waited  for  reinforcements.  In  spite  of  the  bitter  cold  and 
raging  blizzard  the  men  stood  firm,  although  the  majority 
had  no  adequate  winter  clothing.  The  decisive  moment 
came  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  February  12,  when 
a  second  attempt  was  made  to  storm  the  hill  after  an  ar¬ 
tillery  bombardment.  The  battle  lasted  for  three  hours; 
after  they  had  forced  their  way  through  the  barbed  wire, 
the  soldiers  hurled  themselves  into  a  bayonet  charge. 

After  Volochayevka  had  been  taken,  the  revolutionary 
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troops  pursued  the  retreating  enemy  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  the  late  afternoon  of  October  25,  1922,  the  People’s 
Revolutionary  Army  entered  Vladivostok  and  this  marked 
the  liberation  of  the  entire  country  from  foreign  inter¬ 
ventionists  and  counter-revolutionary  troops. 

»■  *  a- 

The  armed  struggle  waged  by  the  peoples  of  Russia  to 
defend  the  gains  of  the  October  Revolution  and  to  assert 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  their  socialist  homeland 
lasted  three  years.  The  Soviet  Republic  emerged  com¬ 
pletely  victorious  from  this  bitter  struggle  involving  un¬ 
told  bloodshed.  The  interventionist  and  Whiteguard 
forces  were  routed  despite  their  vastly  superior  equipment 
and  supplies.  The  joint  attempt  of  the  imperialist  powers 
and  the  local  counter-revolutionary  forces  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  state  ended  in  complete  fiasco. 

The  Soviet  state  proved  victorious  because  its  struggle 
against  the  interventionists  and  the  Whiteguards  was  a 
struggle  of  a  new  and  progressive  social  system  that  had 
come  into  being  as  the  result  of  socialist  revolution, 
against  reactionary  and  obsolete  forces.  Millions  of  work¬ 
ing  people  anxious  to  build  a  new  way  of  life  rallied  to 
the  banners  of  the  proletariat  and  its  vanguard,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party;  they  displayed  boundless  creative  activity 
and  energy.  In  the  struggle  against  the  enemies  of  the 
revolution  the  working  masses  were  prepared  to  make 
tremendous  sacrifices  and  suffer  dire  privation  and  they 
exhibited  selfless  bravery  both  at  home  and  on  the  front. 
The  Communist  Party  not  only  pursued  a  correct  policy, 
which  met  with  wholehearted  approval  of  the  people,  it 
also  became  the  motivating  and  organising  force  of  the 
people’s  defence  effort:  the  Party  succeeded  in  directing 
the  people’s  energy  along  the  right  channels,  in  trans¬ 
forming  the  country  into  an  armed  camp,  in  mobilising 
all  available  forces  for  defence  purposes  and  setting  up 
a  workers’  and  peasants’  army. 
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In  the  first  military  clash  between  the  two  systems  of 
socialism  and  capitalism  it  was  the  young  socialist  state 
that  emerged  the  victor,  thus  proving  to  the  world  its 
superiority,  strength  and  viability. 


Chapter  III 


THE  NEW  ECONOMIC  POLICY. 
ECONOMIC  REHABILITATION 
1921-1925 


THE  END  OF  DIPLOMATIC  ISOLATION 


The  rout  of  the  interventionists  and  the  Whiteguards 
signified  the  bankruptcy  of  the  imperialist  policy  aimed 
at  destroying  the  Soviet  state  by  force  of  arms.  The  So¬ 
viet  Republic  had  won  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
peaceful  labour.  Lenin  was  fully  justified  in  asserting  at 
that  period  that  “we  have  something  more  than  a 
breathing-space:  we  have  entered  a  new  period,  in  which 
we  have  won  the  right  to  our  fundamental  international 
existence  in  the  network  of  capitalist  states”.1 

The  leaders  of  the  capitalist  states,  whether  they  liked 
it  or  not,  were  obliged  to  accept  the  existence  of  a  social¬ 
ist  state.  Although  they  did  not  abandon  the  struggle 
against  Soviet  Russia,  gradually  the  relations  between  the 
young  Soviet  state  and  other  countries  began  to  normalise. 

Major  successes  were  scored  in  this  field  as  early  as 
the  spring  of  1921.  On  March  16  of  that  year  an  Anglo- 
Soviet  trade  agreement  was  signed  in  London.  This 
agreement  was  not  only  of  economic  but  also  of  political 
significance  for  it  virtually  signified  Britain’s  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  As  much  was  implied  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Lloyd 
George. 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  31,  p.  412. 
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This  agreement  was  followed  by  trade  agreements  with 
Germany,  Italy,  Norway,  Austria  and  a  number  of  other 
countries. 

That  same  spring  treaties  were  concluded  with  Turkey, 
Iran  and  Afghanistan  which  contributed  to  the  normal¬ 
isation  of  relations  between  Soviet  Russia  and  these  coun¬ 
tries  which  had  started  earlier.  These  treaties  demonstrat¬ 
ed  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  policies  of  the 
Soviet  state  and  those  of  the  imperialist  countries,  which 
regarded  the  countries  of  the  East  as  objects  of  colonial 
expansion.  They  were  the  first  treaties  ever  between  a 
great  power  and  countries  of  the  East  based  on  principles 
of  equality,  respect  for  national  independence  and  state 
sovereignty. 

The  next  year  brought  still  further  successes  to  the 
socialist  state  in  the  international  arena.  In  April  1922 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Republic  participated  for  the 
first  time  in  an  international  conference  held  in  Genoa. 

A  decision  on  convening  an  international  conference 
with  Soviet  Russia’s  participation  was  passed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Entente  in  Cannes  on  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  1922.  Many  people  in  the  West  calculated  that 
by  admitting  Soviet  representatives  to  the  conference  they 
would  thus  be  able  through  diplomatic  pressure  to  make 
big  economic  demands  on  Soviet  Russia.  This  was  borne 
out  by  the  resolution  adopted  at  Cannes.  With  the  aim  of 
putting  set  conditions  to  Soviet  Russia  in  advance  the 
French  Government  made  a  special  statement  to  the  effect 
that  “if  the  Soviet  or  any  other  government  should  make 
known  in  its  reply  or  in  official  declarations  that  it  did 
not  accept  the  conditions  previously  drawn  up  on  Janu¬ 
ary  6  [at  the  Cannes  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Entente. — Ed.)  in  toto,  the  French  Government  would 
not  be  able  to  send  its  delegation  to  the  Genoa  Confer¬ 
ence”.  Thus  a  blatant  attempt  was  made  to  bring  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  on  the  Soviet  state.  France  also  took  steps 
to  convene  a  preliminary  conference,  excluding  Soviet 
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Russia,  so  that  the  capitalist  states  might  agree  amongst 
themselves  on  the  content  of  the  resolution  to  be  adopted 
at  the  Genoa  Conference. 

In  a  note  of  March  15,  1922,  the  Soviet  Government 
condemned  the  attempts  of  the  organisers  of  the  Genoa 
Conference  to  present  the  socialist  state  with  a  fait  ac¬ 
compli  in  the  form  of  decisions  previously  adopted. 

The  Soviet  Government  received  the  invitation  to  send 
a  delegation  to  Genoa  on  January  7,  1922,  and  on  the 
following  day  it  announced  its  readiness  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  the  conference. 

In  a  number  of  speeches  and  papers  Lenin  outlined  a 
coherent  programme  of  action  to  be  abided  by  the  Soviet 
delegation  at  the  Genoa  Conference.  The  main  points  of 
the  action  programme  were  as  follows:  Soviet  Russia  was 
prepared  to  collaborate  with  other  states  and  support 
those  of  their  proposals  which  did  not  conflict  with  the 
interests  of  peace;  it  advocated  all-round  development  of 
diplomatic  and  economic  collaboration  between  all  coun¬ 
tries.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  state  opposed  all  at¬ 
tempts  by  some  states  to  dictate  their  will  to  others  and 
impose  inequitable  treaties.  The  main  task  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  at  Genoa  was  to  ensure  a  firm  and  durable 
peace  and  economic  co-operation  and  establish  trade 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Republic  and  capitalist 
countries. 

The  Genoa  Conference  was  opened  in  an  atmosphere 
of  solemn  pomp  on  April  10  in  one  of  the  two  great  halls 
of  the  Palazzo  di  San  Giorgio,  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Two  thousand  people  had  assembled  in  the  city, 
this  number  including  members  of  the  delegations  and 
various  experts. 

The  speech  of  the  Soviet  representative  was  awaited 
eagerly.  Georgi  Chicherin  outlined  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment’s  broad  programme  for  consolidating  peace  and  an¬ 
nounced  its  willingness  to  establish  economic  and  com¬ 
mercial  links  with  all  countries  on  a  basis  of  mutual  ad- 
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vantage  and  equality.  The  Soviet  representative  also  put 
forward  a  proposal  for  universal  armaments  cuts,  in¬ 
cluding  a  ban  on  the  use  of  poison  gases  and  all  weapons 
directed  against  civilian  populations.  This  was  the  first 
proposal  ever  for  such  armaments  cuts.  One  of  the  con¬ 
ference  delegates  was  to  recall:  “The  impact  produced  by 
Chicherin’s  speech  was  so  strong  that  the  thunder  of  ap¬ 
plause  which  swept  aside  all  barriers  of  diplomatic  eti¬ 
quette  appeared  as  an  utterly  natural  reaction  to  that 
speech  of  such  rich  content. . . .” 

Chicherin’s  speech  and  the  proposals  he  put  forward 
met  with  the  warm  approval  of  democratic  circles 
throughout  the  world.  While  the  conference  was  in  session 
the  Soviet  delegation  received  a  good  number  of  tele¬ 
grams  and  letters  expressing  approval  and  commendation 
of  the  delegation’s  work.  However,  these  proposals  met 
with  a  different  reception  from  the  representatives  of  the 
capitalist  countries  at  the  conference.  The  proposals  for 
universal  and  complete  disarmament  were  dismissed 
without  any  discussion. 

On  April  18  the  meetings  of  all  four  committees  at 
the  Genoa  Conference  were  interrupted  by  the  sensation¬ 
al  news  of  the  signing  of  the  Soviet-German  treaty  at 
Rapallo.  While  the  representatives  of  Britain,  France  and 
other  countries  had  been  trying  in  the  committees  to  im¬ 
pose  their  conditions  on  the  socialist  power,  the  latter’s 
representatives  had  been  continuing  negotiations  with  the 
German  Government  for  the  conclusion  of  a  Soviet-Ger¬ 
man  agreement,  on  which  work  had  already  begun  pre¬ 
viously  in  Berlin.  These  negotiations  reached  a  successful 
conclusion  on  April  16.  The  Soviet-German  treaty  that 
was  signed  on  that  day  contained  the  following  points: 
the  immediate  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  and 
consular  representation  between  the  two  countries,  re¬ 
nouncement  of  compensation  of  war-time  expenses,  Ger¬ 
many’s  recognition  of  the  nationalisation  of  former  Ger¬ 
man  property  in  Soviet  Russia  “provided  that  the  RSFSR 
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Government  does  not  satisfy  analogous  claims  on  the 
part  of  other  governments”. 

The  Rapallo  Treaty  was  a  major  Soviet  diplomatic 
victory.  For  the  first  time  one  of  the  major  capitalist 
countries  established  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Republic  and  this  contributed  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
socialist  state’s  position  in  international  relations. 

Many  of  the  delegates  at  the  Genoa  Conference  openly 
expressed  their  opposition  to  the  Soviet-German  treaty. 
The  French  delegation  even  insisted  that  it  be  annulled. 
After  stormy  debates  the  delegates  from  the  Western 
countries  decided  to  exclude  the  German  representative 
from  the  political  sub-committee  on  the  grounds  that  it 
had  already  come  to  terms  with  Russia. 

The  representatives  of  the  capitalist  powers  at  the  con¬ 
ference  had  reckoned  that  they  would  be  able  to  make 
the  Soviet  Government  acknowledge  the  debts  of  the 
tsarist  and  Provisional  governments  and  agree  to  set 
up  a  so-called  Russian  Debt  Commission.  The  commission 
would  have  controlled  the  Soviet  Government’s  execution 
of  the  obligations  it  took  upon  itself,  in  other  words  the 
commission  would  have  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  newly  founded  socialist  state.  Western  statesmen 
also  cherished  the  dream  of  restituting  the  enterprises  ex¬ 
propriated  during  the  revolution  to  their  former  foreign 
owners. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  capitalist  powers  to  impose  unac¬ 
ceptable  conditions  on  the  Soviet  Republic  ended  in  fail¬ 
ure.  The  Soviet  delegation  rejected  proposals  aimed  at 
interfering  in  the  country’s  internal  affairs  and  not  based 
on  principles  of  equality.  It  pointed  out  the  ill-founded 
nature  of  the  demand  that  Soviet  Russia  should  pay  the 
debts  incurred  by  the  tsarist  and  Provisional  governments. 
Indeed  the  tsarist  and  Provisional  governments  had  bor¬ 
rowed  this  money  in  order  to  suppress  the  revolutionary 
movement  and  wage  war.  Millions  of  Russian  lives  had 
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been  lost  when  the  country  had  been  fighting  on  the  side 
of  the  Entente,  and  the  Entente  countries  had  subsequently 
gained  new  territory  and  received  large  reparations  from 
Germany.  Their  intervention  against  the  Soviet  state  had 
brought  the  latter  losses  totalling  39  thousand  million  gold 
rubles.  Yet  they  still  insisted  on  demanding  money  from 
Soviet  Russia!  Naturally  enough  these  claims  were  reject¬ 
ed.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  establish  business  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Western  countries,  the  Soviet  Government 
announced  its  willingness  to  consider  the  question  of  pre¬ 
war  debts  on  conditions  that  the  creditor  countries  can¬ 
celled  war-time  debts  and  afforded  financial  help  to 
Russia. 

However,  the  Genoa  Conference  had  by  this  time  virtu¬ 
ally  broken  up  since  the  Western  powers  were  not  ready 
to  even  hear  of  equal  agreements.  A  particularly  adamant 
stand  on  this  question  was  adopted  by  the  United  States 
which  opposed  all  negotiations  with  representatives  of  the 
RSFSR.  The  USA  did  not  take  part  in  the  conference  and 
only  sent  an  observer — the  American  ambassador  in  Italy. 
At  the  same  time  monopolist  circles  in  the  United  States, 
fearing  that  their  competitors  might  come  to  some  kind  of 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Government,  went  out  of  their 
way  to  disrupt  the  Genoa  Conference. 

On  May  11,  1922,  the  Soviet  delegation  put  forward  a 
proposal  for  the  resumption  of  expert  negotiations  at  the 
conference.  Discussion  of  this  proposal  ended  with  a  deci¬ 
sion  to  convene  an  economic  conference  in  June  which 
would  continue  considering  the  questions  brought  up  at 
Genoa.  Hence  the  plan  to  convene  a  new  conference  was 
born,  this  time  in  The  Hague. 

The  work  of  the  Hague  Conference  was  conducted  in 
June  and  July  of  the  same  year  and  it  also  reaped  no  re¬ 
sults.  It  served  to  demonstrate  that  the  capitalist  countries 
were  still  hoping  to  impose  on  Soviet  Russia  crippling 
economic  conditions,  restore  to  their  former  foreign  own¬ 
ers  enterprises  nationalised  in  the  course  of  the  revolu- 
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tion  and  reestablish  a  capitalist  order  in  the  country. 
After  the  Western  powers  failed  to  achieve  their  objec¬ 
tives  they  made  haste  to  bring  the  conference  to  an  end. 
The  outcome  of  the  conference  made  it  clear  that  many 
politicians  of  the  capitalist  world  were  still  in  favour  of 
prolonging  the  economic  blockade  of  the  Soviet  state. 

However,  the  activity  of  the  Soviet  delegations  at  the 
Genoa  and  Hague  conferences,  the  constructive  proposals 
they  put  forward  and  finally  the  treaty  with  Germany 
signed  at  Rapallo  made  a  strong  impact  on  the  political 
scene.  While  demonstrating  its  desire  for  co-operation, 
the  young  Republic  made  it  clear  that  it  would  not  admit 
of  any  interference  in  its  internal  affairs. 

Although  no  results  were  reaped  at  either  the  Genoa 
or  the  Hague  conference  the  very  fact  that  the  RSFSR 
was  invited  to  attend  and  that  Soviet  delegations  partici¬ 
pated  in  their  work  marked  the  end  of  the  diplomatic 
isolation  of  the  socialist  state. 

After  these  two  conferences  the  international  position  of 
the  Soviet  state  continued  to  grow  stronger.  Efforts  on 
the  part  of  Soviet  diplomats  to  consolidate  peace  and  in¬ 
ternational  security  had  their  effect.  In  connection  with 
the  liberation  of  the  Soviet  Far  East  Lenin  pointed  out: 

. .  the  Japanese,  in  spite  of  their  military  strength,  de¬ 
clared  that  they  would  withdraw,  and  have  kept  their 
promise;  our  diplomacy  must  also  be  given  credit  for 
this.”1 

As  early  as  June  1922  the  Soviet  Government  ap¬ 
proached  the  governments  of  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Poland  with  a  proposal  to  convene  a  conference  in  Mos¬ 
cow  in  order  to  discuss  proportional  disarmament.  Such  a 
conference  was  convened  in  Moscow  in  December  1922, 
and  the  Soviet  diplomats  put  forward  concrete  proposals 
for  troop  reductions.  Although  the  Moscow  Conference  did 
not  bring  forth  any  definite  results,  because  of  the  stand 
adopted  by  the  capitalist  countries,  the  very  fact  that  such 
1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  33,  pp.  390-391. 
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a  conference  was  convened  was  a  positive  development 
since  it  demonstrated  to  the  world  at  large  the  sincere 
desire  of  the  Soviet  people  to  co-operate  with  other  nations 
and  reach  agreement  on  such  an  important  problem  as 
armaments  reductions. 

Meanwhile  reactionary  forces  made  a  further  attempt  to 
set  up  a  united  anti-Soviet  front  of  the  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries  to  deal  a  blow  at  the  Soviet  Union’s  economy  and 
stem  the  growth  of  the  country’s  international  prestige. 

On  May  8,  1923,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  Lord 
Curzon,  sent  the  Soviet  Government  an  ultimatum  aimed 
at  undermining  the  economic  and  political  consolidation  of 
the  USSR  and  sowing  doubts  with  regard  to  the  peaceful 
foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  ultimatum  was  a 
crude  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  country’s  internal 
affairs. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Soviet  Government  re¬ 
plied  to  this  move  with  a  categorical  rebuff  on  May  11. 

Yet  Curzon’s  ultimatum  was  by  no  means  an  isolated 
act  of  anti-Soviet  provocation,  but  rather  part  of  a  whole 
chain.  On  May  10,  1923,  a  Soviet  diplomat  Vaclav  Vorov- 
sky  was  killed  by  a  Whiteguard  in  Lausanne. 

However,  neither  Curzon’s  note,  nor  acts  of  terrorism, 
nor  other  acts  of  provocation  engineered  by  reactionary 
forces  were  able  to  hinder  the  consolidation  of  the  USSR’s 
international  position  and  the  growth  of  its  authority.  The 
campaign  for  recognition  of  the  USSR,  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  it  was  gaining  ground 
all  the  time  throughout  the  West.  Even  in  France  this 
campaign  was  developing  on  a  broad  scale  although  at 
that  time  French  bourgeois  circles  stood  to  the  extreme 
right  of  the  enemies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  not  with¬ 
out  reason  that  the  French  radical  socialist  Paul  Painleve 
said  at  the  time  that  “at  present  any  cabinet  which  is  not 
prepared  to  recognise  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be  able  to 
stay  in  power”. 

In  the  parliamentary  elections  in  Britain  in  1923  the 
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Labour  Party  put  forward  as  one  of  the  slogans  in  its  pre¬ 
election  manifesto  the  normalisation  of  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Even  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party  called 
for  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  hoping  thereby  to  gain  extra  votes,  since  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  USSR  had  become  a  highly  popular  issue  in 
Britain  by  the  end  of  1923.  Throughout  Britain,  France 
and  other  countries  workers  were  coming  out  with  de¬ 
mands  for  the  recognition  of  the  USSR. 

After  the  first  Labour  Government  in  British  history 
had  been  formed  in  January  1924,  practical  steps  were 
taken  to  negotiate  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  USSR.  On  February  1  of  that  year  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  government  sent  the  Soviet  Government  a  note 
via  Hodgson,  the  official  British  agent  in  Moscow,  to  the 
effect  that  Great  Britain  recognised  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  The  next  day  the  Second  All-Union 
Congress  of  Soviets  greeted  this  initiative  of  the  British 
Government  in  a  special  resolution.  The  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Brit¬ 
ain  was  an  important  landmark  in  the  history  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  Britain’s  initiative  was  followed  that  same 
year  by  a  number  of  other  capitalist  countries — Italy, 
Norway,  Austria,  Greece,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  In  May 
1924  diplomatic  relations  were  also  established  with  Chi¬ 
na.  The  treaty  signed  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  was  based  on  respect  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  and  legalised  the  abolition  of  all  privi¬ 
leges  which  tsarist  Russia  had  enjoyed  in  China. 

The  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  France  was  also  of  great  significance. 
After  the  parliamentary  elections  in  May  1924  Poincare’s 
government  fell  and  was  replaced  by  one  headed  by  the 
bourgeois  democrat  Edouard  Herriot  who  was  in  favour 
of  establishing  and  promoting  business  relations  between 
France  and  the  USSR.  In  October  1924  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries  were  finally  established. 
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1924  went  down  in  the  history  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
as  the  year  of  diplomatic  recognition.  Economic  ties  be¬ 
tween  the  USSR  and  other  countries  developed  side  by 
side  with  diplomatic  relations.  In  1924  the  Soviet  Union 
was  represented  at  various  international  fairs  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  Austria  (Vienna),  Germany  (Cologne,  Leipzig  and 
Frankfurt-am-Main)  and  Finland  (Helsinki). 

On  January  20,  1925,  a  convention  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  and  consular  repre¬ 
sentation  was  signed  by  the  USSR  and  Japan. 

By  the  beginning  of  1925  all  major  capitalist  countries 
except  the  United  States  had  recognised  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  a  condition  for  their  recognition  of  the  USSR  Ameri¬ 
can  ruling  circles  put  forward  nothing  less  than  the  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  decrees  on  the  annulment  of  the  debts  in¬ 
curred  by  the  tsarist  and  Provisional  governments  and 
the  nationalisation  of  private  property  belonging  to  foreign 
citizens.  This  was  stated  publicly  as  early  as  December 
1923  by  the  US  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 
Disregarding  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  their  own 
country’s  economic  interests  imperialist  circles  in  the 
United  States  not  only  themselves  refused  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  USSR  but  also  pursued  active 
anti-Soviet  policies  abroad. 

Thus  despite  a  great  number  of  difficulties  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  1921-1925  the  Soviet  Union  scored  major  successes  in 
the  international  arena  and  managed  to  ensure  conditions 
in  the  sphere  of  international  relations  that  favoured  the 
rehabilitation  of  its  economy. 

THE  TRANSITION 

TO  THE  NEW  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

During  the  long  months  of  war  the  first  thing  that  So¬ 
viet  men  and  women  looked  for  when  they  opened  their 
newspapers  was  the  latest  report  on  the  position  at  the 
front.  But  at  last  the  grim  war  came  to  an  end.  On  Decern- 
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ber  15,  1920,  the  newspapers  carried  the  last  report  put 
out  by  the  Field  HQ  of  the  Republic’s  Revolutionary  Mili¬ 
tary  Council.  Admittedly  there  were  still  isolated  patches 
of  fighting  in  outlying  areas  such  as  the  Far  East  of  the 
Republic,  and  these  were  to  be  found  right  up  until  1922, 
but  the  main  enemy  forces  had  been  defeated  by  the  end 
of  1920.  The  period  of  peace  in  the  life  of  the  Soviet  state 
had  begun. 

The  situation  prevailing  in  the  country  at  that  time  was 
an  extremely  difficult  one:  “ruin,  want,  impoverishment”1 
were  the  words  Lenin  used  to  describe  the  position  of  the 
Soviet  Union  immediately  after  fighting  had  ceased.  The 
country  had  seen  seven  years  of  war — first  against  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey  and  then  against  the 
interventionists  and  the  Whiteguards.  Three-quarters  of 
the  country  had  been  occupied  by  foreign  or  Whiteguard 
troops.  During  the  retreat  the  enemy  had  deliberately  de¬ 
stroyed  the  factories  and  bridges  in  their  path,  driven  off 
livestock  and  plundered  stocks  of  food  and  raw  materials; 
mines  had  been  flooded  and  machines  smashed.  Furnaces 
were  out  of  action  and  there  was  no  life  to  be  seen  in  most 
of  the  country’s  factories. 

Millions  of  people  had  been  killed  or  crippled  during 
those  years  of  war;  between  1914  and  1920  the  total  of 
lives  lost  exceeded  20  million,  and  4.4  million  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  49  were  maimed. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  were  orphaned  and 
made  homeless. 

The  level  of  industrial  production  in  1920  had  fallen 
to  a  seventh  of  the  1913  level  and  that  of  large-scale  pro¬ 
duction  almost  to  an  eighth. 

The  transport  network  was  also  in  a  disastrous  state: 
most  of  the  steam  engines  and  passenger  and  freight  cars 
needed  repairs,  millions  of  ties  had  rotted,  hundreds  of 
kilometres  of  rails  needed  to  be  replaced  and  thousands  of 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  32,  p.  265. 
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bridges  had  been  destroyed.  The  freight  turnover  of  the 
railways  in  1920  was  a  fifth  of  what  it  had  been  before 
the  war.  Economic  lifelines  linking  up  various  parts  of  the 
country  had  been  dislocated  and  also  those  linking  rural 
areas  and  the  industrial  centres. 

Meanwhile  in  agriculture  the  area  under  cultivation 
had  drastically  shrunk,  yields  had  fallen  and  livestock  had 
been  severely  depleted.  Gross  agricultural  output  in  1920 
made  up  only  67%  of  the  pre-war  total. 

The  people  were  exhausted  after  having  been  subjected 
to  untold  hardship  and  deprivation.  Conditions  of  semi¬ 
starvation  had  prevailed  for  a  number  of  years  and  bread 
was  still  strictly  rationed.  Meat  and  butter  were  seldom 
included  in  the  rations  of  industrial  and  office  workers 
and  sugar  was  regarded  as  a  great  luxury.  Physical  ex¬ 
haustion  and  undernourishment  led  to  the  spread  of  epi¬ 
demics  and  more  than  three  and  a  half  million  were  hit  by 
typhus  in  1920.  Clothes,  shoes  and  drugs  were  also  in 
drastically  short  supply. 

The  working  class,  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
war  hardships,  greatly  decreased  numerically,  and  this 
meant  that  the  class  basis  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat  had  been  weakened.  The  peasantry  which  had 
also  been  subjected  to  incredible  hardship  and  depriva¬ 
tion  made  known  its  discontent  with  the  War  Communism 
measures.  The  peasants  wanted  the  surplus-requisitioning 
system  to  be  abolished  and  to  enjoy  once  more  the  right 
freely  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  produce. 

The  counter-revolutionaries  and  the  Whiteguards  who 
had  not  abandoned  their  struggle  against  Soviet  power 
tried  to  make  use  of  the  peasants’  discontent.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  regions  kulak  uprisings  broke  out  and  in  these  some 
sections  of  the  middle  peasants  also  took  part. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  1921  an  anti-Soviet  mutiny 
broke  out  in  the  naval  fortress  of  Kronstadt  off  Petrograd. 
It  was  led  by  Whiteguards.  However,  on  this  particular 
occasion  they  attempted  to  hide  their  true  colours,  main- 
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taining  that  they  were  protesting  not  against  Soviet  power 
but  against  the  surplus-requisitioning  system,  that  they 
supported  “the  power  of  the  Soviets  rather  than  that  of  the 
parties”.  By  means  of  this  demagogy  they  succeeded  in 
winning  over  to  their  side  a  considerable  section  of  the 
sailors  manning  the  garrison,  among  whom  there  was  a 
good  number  of  peasants  who  had  recently  been  re¬ 
cruited. 

The  mutiny  was  crushed  but  it  was  a  menacing  warning. 
Here  economic  problems  could  be  seen  to  be  inextricably 
tied  up  with  political  ones.  Lenin  wrote  at  the  time:  “Eco¬ 
nomics  in  the  spring  of  1921  transformed  into  politics: 
Kronstadt.”1 

The  urgent  task  that  lay  ahead  at  the  time  was  to  reha¬ 
bilitate  the  economy  and  take  immediate  steps  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  working  people;  this  fundamental 
objective  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  For  this  end  it 
was  imperative  to  implement  a  major  change  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic’s  economic  policy.  War  Communism  which  had  been 
the  only  correct  solution  during  the  war  years  was  no 
longer  adequate  to  cope  with  the  new  situation. 

*  s-  * 

A  large  number  of  people  had  gathered  outside  Lenin’s 
study  and  been  waiting  a  long  time  to  see  him.  That  was 
a  very  unusual  sight  since  Lenin  always  saw  people  by 
appointment.  They  were  all  under  the  impression  that  some 
urgent  matter  of  state  was  keeping  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  People’s  Commissars  or  some  highly  important 
person.  Who  could  it  be,  the  person  who  had  been  granted 
such  a  generous  share  of  Lenin’s  time? 

At  last  the  door  of  Lenin’s  study  opened  and  a  bearded 
peasant  in  bast  shoes  and  an  old  sheepskin  came  out:  a 
typical  representative  of  the  poorer  peasants  of  whom 
there  were  millions  to  be  found  all  over  Soviet  Russia  at 
that  time. 

1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  32,  p.  327. 
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“Forgive  me  for  keeping  you  waiting,”  Lenin  said  to  all 
those  gathered  outside.  “This  peasant  from  Tambov  Gu¬ 
bernia  was  telling  me  such  interesting  things  that  I  forgot 
all  about  the  time.” 

That  incident  recounted  by  Albert  Rhys  Williams,  an 
American  writer,  was  very  typical  of  Lenin.  He  was  a 
sympathetic  listener  to  the  opinions  of  the  rank-and-file 
workers  and  peasants,  whom  he  used  to  see  frequently  and 
from  whom  he  used  to  seek  advice;  he  was  well  aware 
of  their  needs  and  hopes. 

At  the  end  of  1920  and  the  beginning  of  1921  Lenin 
discussed  matters  with  representatives  from  the  villages 
particularly  frequently,  with  peasants  from  Moscow,  Tam¬ 
bov  and  Vladimir  gubernias. 

After  making  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  situation  and 
taking  into  account  a  wide  range  of  relevant  factors  the 
Communist  Party,  headed  by  Lenin,  drew  up  a  plan  for 
the  transition  to  a  new  economic  policy  (NEP).  This  plan 
was  designed  to  surmount  the  problems  stemming  from  the 
war  and  the  resulting  economic  ruin,  to  rehabilitate  the 
economy  as  quickly  as  possible.  However,  Lenin’s  plan 
was  not  confined  to  short-term  problems.  Tactical  consid¬ 
erations  were  closely  bound  up  with  strategic  ones.  How 
should  socialist  construction  be  carried  out  in  new,  peace¬ 
time  conditions?  What  should  be  the  basis  for  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  main  classes  in  the  country,  namely, 
relations  between  the  workers  and  the  peasants?  How 
should  the  alliance  between  them  be  consolidated,  the  al¬ 
liance  which  was  the  guarantee  of  Soviet  society’s  success¬ 
ful  advance?  Lenin  and  the  Party  put  forward  the  one 
correct  answer  to  all  these  questions. 

It  was  vital  that  the  working  class  should  build  social¬ 
ism  side  by  side  with  the  toiling  peasantry:  this  was  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in  Russia  where  the  peasantry  made 
up  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Nearly  116  million  of  the 
total  population  of  137  million  lived  in  rural  areas. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  peasants  worked  small  individ- 
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ual  holdings;  very  few  collective  farms  existed  at  that 
period.  The  peasant’s  place  in  society  was  an  ambivalent 
one:  on  the  one  hand  he  earned  his  living  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  like  the  worker  in  industry,  while  on  the  other 
he  was  a  proprietor  seeking  to  add  to  his  property.  A 
resurgence  of  capitalism  was  still  possible  so  long  as  there 
existed  small  commodity  peasant  agriculture  based  on 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  Within  this 
class  there  emerged  rich  peasants,  kulaks,  who  used  hired 
labour. 

The  Communist  Party  set  itself  the  task  of  carrying  out 
a  socialist  transformation  of  agriculture,  setting  up  large 
communal  farms  and  wiping  out  exploitation  of  man  by 
man.  Yet  this  was  not  a  task  that  could  be  solved  over¬ 
night,  it  required  long  and  painstaking  re-education  of  the 
peasantry  and  it  could  not  be  contemplated  before  the 
necessary  conditions  were  created.  So  far  it  was  necessary 
to  ensure  harmonious  relations  with  the  peasantry,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  fact  that  small-scale  private  farming 
still  existed. 

During  the  war  the  relations  between  town  and  country 
had  been  determined  by  the  war  situation.  The  young 
Republic  was  waging  a  bitter  struggle  with  enemies  threat¬ 
ening  on  all  sides.  The  peasantry  had  been  prepared  to 
make  sacrifices  and  suffer  privation  in  order  to  overcome 
those  enemies:  under  the  surplus-requisitioning  system  the 
peasants  gave  all  their  surplus  produce  to  the  working  class 
and  the  army,  who  were  defending  the  peasants  and  the 
land  they  had  received  as  a  result  of  the  October  Revo¬ 
lution.  Thus  was  born  the  military-political  alliance  of 
the  working  class  and  the  peasantry. 

However,  in  peace-time  conditions,  when  there  was  no 
longer  a  real  threat  of  a  return  of  the  landowning  class, 
the  peasants  were  not  prepared  to  make  such  sacrifices  any 
more.  They  wanted  to  be  free  to  dispose  of  their  sur¬ 
pluses  as  they  thought  fit.  Hence  a  task  now  emerged — the 
creation  of  a  new  form  of  alliance  between  the  workers 
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and  the  peasants,  an  economic  alliance.  It  was  necessary 
to  consolidate  an  economic  link  between  town  and  country 
and  find  such  a  form  of  exchange  of  agricultural  produce 
against  industrial  wares  which  would  satisfy  not  only  the 
workers  but  the  peasants  as  well. 

It  was  with  this  aim  in  mind  that  Lenin  proposed  that 
food  requisitioning  should  be  replaced  by  a  food  tax  in 
kind.  This  meant  that  the  peasant  was  free  to  sell  part  of 
his  surplus  on  the  market  and  buy  those  commodities  he 
required  on  the  proceeds.  Lenin  considered  that  the  peas¬ 
ant  required  a  stimulus:  “The  small  farmer,  so  long  as 
he  remains  small,  needs  a  spur,  an  incentive  that  accords 
with  his  economic  basis,  i.e.,  the  individual  small  farm.”1 
And  this  vital  incentive  the  peasant  received  when  requi¬ 
sitioning  was  replaced  with  the  food  tax.  On  the  basis  of 
self-interest  the  peasant  strove  to  produce  more,  which  in 
its  turn  led  to  a  more  rapid  rehabilitation  and  advance 
of  agriculture.  Furthermore  this  advance  would  pave  the 
way  for  the  advance  of  industry. 

Of  course,  freedom  of  private  trading  held  seeds  of  a 
serious  danger — a  certain  measure  of  capitalist  resur¬ 
gence  and  more  power  for  the  kulaks  and  private  traders. 
Capitalist  elements  in  both  the  towns  and  the  villages 
might  well,  and  indeed  did,  spare  no  effort  to  consolidate 
their  economic  and  political  position.  The  vital  question 
was  who  was  going  to  emerge  victorious  from  that  struggle. 

Bourgeois  ideologists  both  at  home  and  abroad  and 
vacillating  elements  within  the  Communist  Party  itself 
started  to  infer  that  NEP  signified  a  surrender  to  capital, 
an  abandonment  of  socialist  construction,  etc.  But  these 
conjectures  had  no  theoretical,  let  alone  practical,  substan¬ 
tiation.  Allowing  the  capitalists  scope  for  temporary, 
limited  activity  in  no  way  signified  a  return  to  capitalism. 
Capitalist  elements  did  not  appear  as  victors  dictating 
conditions.  The  Soviet  state  was  and  remained  master  of 

1  V.  I.  I.enin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  32,  p.  219. 
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the  situation.  It  continued  to  hold  in  its  hands  both  poli¬ 
tical  power  and  the  key  points  in  the  economy.  The  dicta¬ 
torship  of  the  proletariat  was  able  to  contain  and  regu¬ 
late  emergent  capitalist  elements  in  the  lower  echelons  of 
the  economy. 

Land,  factories,  transport  and  state  finance — all  these 
powerful  economic  levers  for  the  shaping  of  society  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  state.  With  these  levers 
at  its  disposal  the  young  state  was  able  successfully  to 
combat  capitalism  and  ensure  that  it  was  eventually  ousted 
and  wiped  out. 

The  New  Economic  Policy  was  conceived  in  a  broad 
historical  perspective.  The  retreat,  reflected  in  the  tempo¬ 
rary  concessions  to  capitalism,  was  only  a  part  of  that 
policy.  After  this  temporary  retreat  and  a  regrouping  of 
forces,  the  socialist  elements  were  to  go  over  to  an  all¬ 
round  offensive  and  unleash  the  last  and  decisive  battle 
against  Russian  capitalism  in  industry,  trade  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  was  in  fact  in  the  first  years  of  NEP  that  Lenin 
elaborated  his  co-operative  plan,  providing  for  socialist 
development  of  the  countryside. 

The  architects  of  NEP  correctly  assessed  the  alignment 
of  class  forces  after  the  victory  of  the  proletarian  revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  specific  features  of  the  small  peasant  agricul¬ 
ture  and  this  ensured  the  conditions  indispensable  for  the 
construction  of  socialism. 

In  order  to  wage  an  effective  struggle  against  the  exist¬ 
ing  capitalist  elements  the  Communists  had  to  learn  to 
organise  the  economy  correctly  and  efficiently  and  to  con¬ 
duct  commercial  transactions.  A  most  important  task  was 
the  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  industry,  above  all 
heavy  industry,  since  without  this  the  victory  of  socialism 
would  be  impossible. 

As  early  as  in  1920  a  plan  for  the  electrification  of 
Russia  (GOELRO)  was  drawn  up  at  Lenin’s  suggestion. 
This  plan,  which  covered  a  period  of  10-15  years,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  construction  of  30  large  electric  power  sta- 
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tions  with  a  total  capacity  of  one  and  a  half  million  kilo¬ 
watts.  On  completion  of  the  plan’s  targets  the  generation 
of  electricity  in  Russia  was  to  have  multiplied  ten  times  in 
comparison  with  the  1913  figure.  The  GOELRO  plan  pro¬ 
vided  not  only  for  the  construction  of  electric  power  sta¬ 
tions  but  also  for  the  development  of  all  branches  of  the 
country’s  economy  on  the  basis  of  a  wide  use  of  electric 
power  in  both  industry  and  agriculture.  A  doubling  of 
gross  industrial  product  was  envisaged  over  the  plan 
period. 

This  plan  for  electrification  initiated  by  Lenin  was  put 
before  the  Eighth  All-Russia  Congress  of  Soviets  in 
December  1920  for  approval.  Gleb  Krzhizhanovsky  stated 
the  main  goals  of  the  plan  to  the  congress  delegates;  he 
spoke  of  the  future  power  stations  and  factories  and,  as 
he  spoke,  one  by  one  different-coloured  lights  lit  up  on  an 
enormous  map  set  up  on  the  stage  of  the  Bolshoi  Theatre. 
A  picture  of  the  Russia  of  the  future — affluent,  strong  and 
happy — rose  up  before  the  delegates  sitting  in  the  un¬ 
heated  hall,  as  they  gazed  at  that  map  sparkling  with 
dozens  of  lights. 

In  March  1921  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  10th 
Congress  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  (Bolsheviks)  on 
the  substitution  of  requisitioning  by  a  tax  in  kind.  This 
resolution  marked  the  beginning  of  the  transition  from 
War  Communism  to  the  New  Economic  Policy.  Thus  a 
concrete  plan  was  outlined  for  work  in  peace-time  con¬ 
ditions. 

However,  creative  peaceful  labour  was  handicapped  by 
additional  difficulties.  In  1921  there  was  a  terrible 
drought:  scorching  heat  began  as  early  as  April,  with  the 
average  April  temperature  at  the  June  level.  Abnormally 
dry,  hot  weather  continued  right  through  May  and  into 
June.  Each  day  the  weather  forecasts  and  reports  gave 
people  more  and  more  reason  for  alarm. 

The  country  was  beset  by  a  great  disaster.  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia’s  main  agricultural  areas  were  all  exposed  to  terrible 
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drought.  Crops  were  ruined  in  the  Volga  area  and  various 
parts  of  the  Eastern  Ukraine,  the  Northern  Caucasus,  the 
Urals,  Kazakhstan  and  Central  Russia.  The  areas  hit  were 
inhabited  by  approximately  30  million  people. 

The  dimensions  of  this  disaster  were  colossal  due  not 
only  to  the  unusually  unfavourable  weather  conditions 
but  also  to  the  devastation  caused  to  the  affected  areas 
by  war  and  intervention.  These  were  areas  where  the 
Civil  War  had  raged,  through  which  the  front  lines  had 
passed. 

No  less  significant  were  the  effects  of  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  dislocation  and  devastation  of  the  country  result¬ 
ing  from  the  war.  The  labour  shortage,  short  supplies  of 
draught  animals,  farming  implements,  seed,  the  drop  in 
seed  quality  and  the  absence  of  the  needed  amount  of 
fertilisers,  all  meant  that  the  peasants  were  in  no  position 
to  cope  with  such  natural  disasters. 

The  suffering  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  population 
of  the  drought-afflicted  areas  defies  the  imagination.  In 
many  districts  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peasants 
were  starving. 

The  tasks  of  putting  agriculture  back  on  to  its  feet  were 
thus  complicated.  The  first  and  most  important  task  was 
to  rescue  the  starving  peasants  in  time  and  get  food  and 
seeds  for  planting  to  the  affected  areas.  The  whole  people 
rallied  to  combat  the  situation.  In  its  appeal  “To  All  Citi¬ 
zens  of  the  RSFSR”  the  Presidium  of  the  All-Russia  Cen¬ 
tral  Executive  Committee  called  for  a  mobilisation  of  all 
forces  for  this  campaign.  Rescue  operations  in  face  of  this 
mass  starvation  were  organised  by  the  Central  Committee 
for  Aid  to  the  Starving,  which  was  headed  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mikhail  Kalinin. 

Shipments  of  food  and  funds  were  sent  to  the  affected 
areas  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  alone  accounted  for  nearly  176,000  tons  of  food  and 
sizeable  funds.  The  state  dispatched  to  the  starving  areas 
thousands  of  tons  of  grain,  potatoes  and  other  food,  pro- 
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Distributing  food  to  starving  children.  Samara.  1921 

vided  cereal  fodder  to  save  the  livestock,  and  set  up  30,000 
food  kitchens  catering  for  12,500  thousand  people. 

Considerable  assistance  was  also  forthcoming  from 
abroad.  The  working  people  of  Britain,  the  United  States, 
France,  Germany,  Italy  and  several  other  countries  col¬ 
lected  funds  to  send  food,  drugs  and  clothing  to  the  starv¬ 
ing  people  in  the  Volga  area.  They  set  up  a  committee 
for  rendering  international  aid  to  the  starving  in  Soviet 
Russia.  This  fraternal  assistance  was  welcomed  by  the 
Soviet  people  with  profound  gratitude.  The  Ninth  All- 
Russia  Congress  of  Soviets  (December  1921)  declared  that 
“the  working  people  of  Russia  set  special  store  by  the  fra¬ 
ternal  support  held  out  to  them  by  the  work-worn  hands 
of  the  workers  of  Europe  and  America.  The  Congress  sees 
in  this  support  an  expression  of  genuine  international  sol¬ 
idarity  of  the  working  people.” 

Other  foreign  organisations  such  as  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  Quakers  also  sent  aid  to  Russia’s  starving.  The  well- 
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known  Norwegian  polar  explorer  and  public  figure,  Fridt¬ 
jof  Nansen,  set  up  a  Committee  for  Famine  Relief  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  which  was  later  to  send  some  80,000  tons  of  food.  As 
a  mark  of  gratitude  and  admiration  Nansen  was  later 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Moscow  City  Soviet. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  food  was  also  sent  to  Russia 
by  the  American  charitable  organisation,  American  Relief 
Administration.  However,  the  ARA  attempted  to  use  the 
canned  food  and  flour  not  merely  for  charitable  ends  but 
also  as  a  weapon  in  the  struggle  against  Soviet  power. 
ARA  representatives  went  out  of  their  way  to  draw  coun¬ 
ter-revolutionary  elements  into  the  bodies  in  charge  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  these  men  made  the  most  of  every  opportu¬ 
nity  to  indulge  in  anti-Soviet  activity. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1921  the  country  was  faced 
with  the  task  of  supplying  seeds  for  the  winter  sowing  in 
the  drought- afflicted  areas.  However,  the  state  had  no 
reserve  supplies  of  seeds  for  planting  and  was  compelled 
to  send  seeds  from  the  new  harvest  to  the  Volga  villages 
for  this  purpose. 

“Comrade  peasants!  Hand  in  your  tax  in  kind,  the  un¬ 
sown  fields  of  the  Volga  area  are  waiting!  Delayed  seed 
deliveries  mean  ruin  and  death!”  This  was  the  headline 
all  across  one  of  the  August  issues  of  Pravda.  This  appeal 
vividly  reflects  the  tense  atmosphere  of  that  particular 
period. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  tons  of  grain 
reached  the  affected  areas  in  time.  The  peasants  were 
thus  afforded  vital  practical  help  and  succeeded  in  sowing 
three-quarters  of  the  cultivated  area  usually  put  down  to 
winter  crops. 

However,  this  did  not  mean  that  efforts  to  surmount  the 
consequences  of  the  bad  harvest  could  be  relaxed.  The 
next  task  was  to  ensure  deliveries  of  seed  for  the  spring 
sowing.  This  all-out  campaign  was  also  crowned  with 
success:  the  peasants  from  the  gubernias  hit  by  famine 
received  656,000  tons  of  seed  for  the  spring  sowing. 
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The  spring  sowing  in  1922  was  carried  out  in  a  well 
co-ordinated  way  and  with  great  enthusiasm.  Numerous 
reports  from  these  rural  areas  spoke  of  the  tireless  efforts 
of  the  peasants  in  the  fields,  of  their  gratitude  for  the  seed 
deliveries  and  of  the  quick  and  successful  conducting  of 
sowing  operations. 

Inevitably  the  ill-effects  of  war  and  devastation  exacer¬ 
bated  by  the  crop  failures  of  1921  heavily  affected  the 
agriculture.  There  was  still  a  shortage  of  horses  and  oxen 
and  it  was  not  possible  to  meet  the  great  need  for  farm¬ 
ing  implements  overnight.  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the 
state  had  afforded  the  peasants  decisive  help  with  its  seed 
deliveries.  Yet  this  aid  was  naturally  insufficient  to  supply 
the  peasants  with  all  the  seed  they  required.  This  meant 
that  there  was  a  further  fall  in  the  total  area  under  culti¬ 
vation  in  1922. 

When  harvest  time  drew  near  in  1922  the  country  fol¬ 
lowed  the  weather  reports  with  great  anxiety  to  hear 
whether  the  elements  would  strike  again.  However,  these 
fears  were  to  prove  groundless.  1922  was  a  good  year  and 
the  gross  harvest  of  grain  crops  exceeded  35,200  thousand 
tons,  i.e.,  there  was  an  improvement  on  the  harvest  of  the 
two  preceding  years. 

When  the  time  came  round  for  the  winter  sowing  in 
1922  the  area  under  cultivation  was  extended  throughout 
the  country  and  this  signified  a  turning-point  in  the  out¬ 
look  for  Soviet  agriculture.  From  then  on  rehabilitation 
advanced  steadily  and  successfully,  the  toughest  battle  had 
already  been  won. 

The  famine  campaign  was  tremendously  important.  Re¬ 
lief  operations  on  an  enormous  scale,  well  organised  by 
state  bodies  and  the  Soviet  public,  had  made  it  possible  to 
save  millions  of  people  from  death  through  starvation  and 
large  expanses  of  rural  Russia  from  going  to  rack  and 
ruin. 

It  might  well  have  appeared  that  the  loss  of  the  harvest 
and  cattle,  the  unprecedented  dislocation  in  industry  and 
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transport  would  make  a  catastrophe  in  agriculture  inevi¬ 
table.  However,  the  Soviet  Government  was  capable  of 
mobilising  all  resources  and  directing  them  towards  the 
achievement  of  a  single  goal  according  to  a  meticulously 
worked  out  plan.  It  was  capable  of  concentrating  all 
efforts  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  main,  decisive  tasks. 

Thus  through  the  efforts  of  the  whole  people  one  of  the 
most  difficult  hurdles  in  the  history  of  the  Soviet  state 
was  successfully  surmounted. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  REHABILITATION 
OF  THE  ECONOMY  * 

The  results  of  the  transition  to  the  New  Economic  Poli¬ 
cy  started  making  themselves  felt  increasingly  clearly.  An 
uninterrupted  expansion  of  the  area  under  cultivation 
began  in  1923.  In  that  year  the  crop  area  totalled  91.7 
million  hectares  which  meant  an  increase  of  14  million 
hectares  in  comparison  with  the  figure  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  next  two  years,  1924  and  1925,  produced  a 
further  expansion  of  over  6  million  hectares  each.  By  1925 
the  crop  area  nearly  reached  the  pre-war  figure. 

More  of  all  the  staple  crops  were  being  sown.  By  1925 
the  areas  under  grain  crops  had  increased  and  gross  har¬ 
vests  of  cotton  and  sugar-beet  almost  reached  the  pre-war 
level.  There  was  also  a  steady  expansion  of  potato  plant¬ 
ing  and  an  increase  in  yield;  in  1925  the  harvest  was 
already  one  and  a  half  times  greater  than  the  pre-war  fig¬ 
ure.  Sunflower  yields  were  still  more  encouraging.  Live¬ 
stock  breeding  also  made  a  very  rapid  recovery  and  in 
1925  the  losses  of  all  the  preceding  years  had  been  made 
good. 

Thus,  in  1925,  despite  all  the  numerous  difficulties,  the 
rehabilitation  of  agriculture  was  nearing  completion. 
Although  there  were  still  considerable  disproportions  to  be 
eliminated  and  some  sectors  were  still  lagging  behind,  the 
main  aims  had  been  achieved. 
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Rehabilitation  of  industry  also  progressed  successfully. 
As  early  as  in  1921-1922  there  was  already  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  cloth,  shoes,  matches,  soap, 
paper  and  other  articles  of  mass  consumption.  Coal  pro¬ 
duction  figures  also  rose,  especially  in  the  main  coal-min¬ 
ing  centre,  the  Donets  Basin.  Oil  extraction  (Baku),  the 
production  of  agricultural  machinery,  and  other  sectors  of 
industry  showed  significant  improvement. 

The  transport  system  also  was  on  the  upgrade.  By  the 
end  of  1922  the  railways  had  started  to  emerge  from  the 
state  of  chaos  they  were  in  and  train  transportation  was 
restored  throughout  the  country. 

Just  as  during  the  Civil  War,  the  working  class  showed 
striking  dedication  to  the  tasks  confronting  it.  Once  again 
throughout  the  country  workers  volunteered  to  work  dur¬ 
ing  their  days-off  for  no  payment,  building  up  stocks  of 
fuel,  repairing  equipment,  etc. 

Members  of  the  working  class  also  initiated  new  move¬ 
ment  in  industry.  In  1921  the  first  teams  of  foremost  work¬ 
ers  appeared  at  various  factories  in  the  Donets  Basin,  the 
Urals,  Petrograd,  Tula  and  other  industrial  centres.  The 
members  of  these  teams  achieved  particularly  high  pro¬ 
ductivity  rates  and  came  forward  with  suggestions  for  the 
rationalisation  of  production,  etc.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  1920s  this  movement  assumed  mass  proportions  and 
the  majority  of  workers  started  participating  in  it. 

In  1921-1922  production  meetings  began  to  be  held  in 
factories  at  which  workers  collectively  made  decisions  con¬ 
cerning  important  problems  of  production,  drew  attention 
to  shortcomings  and  investigated  new  possibilities  for  im¬ 
proving  organisation  of  labour.  By  the  end  of  1925  pro¬ 
duction  meetings  had  become  a  regular  practice  through¬ 
out  all  sectors  of  industry. 

At  this  period  the  working  class  was  rapidly  gaining 
in  numbers,  partly  because  those  workers  who  had  gone  to 
work  in  the  villages  when  food  was  so  scarce  were  now 
returning  to  the  towns,  and  also  because  a  new  generation 
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of  young  people  in  towns  and  former  peasants  were  swell¬ 
ing  its  ranks. 

At  the  beginning  of  1924  a  monetary  reform  was  intro¬ 
duced  which  put  an  end  to  inflation  and  made  the  finan¬ 
cial  system  firm  and  stable. 

By  the  beginning  of  1926  the  rehabilitation  of  industry 
had  in  the  main  been  completed.  In  large-scale  industry 
gross  output  had  exceeded  the  1913  level  (108%),  and 
some  sectors  had  even  succeeded  in  doing  so  the  previous 
year  (output  of  turbines,  boilers  and  machine-tools).  Im¬ 
pressive  progress  had  been  made  in  the  generation  of 
electric  power.  Some  of  the  electric  power  stations  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  GOELRO  plan  had  been  put  into  opera¬ 
tion — work  started  on  those  in  Kashira  and  Petrograd  in 
1922  and  on  those  in  Kizel,  Nizhny  Novgorod  and  Sha¬ 
tura  in  1924-1925.  The  first  large  hydro-electric  power 
station  was  completed  in  1926  at  Volkhov. 

However,  some  sectors  still  had  a  long  way  to  catch  up: 
for  example,  cast  iron  smelting  in  1926  was  19  times  more 
than  the  1920  figure  but  still  amounted  to  only  52%  of  the 
pre-war  figure. 

Despite  various  setbacks,  by  and  large  the  economy, 
which  had  suffered  such  tremendous  damage  during  the 
war  years,  was  back  on  its  feet  again  within  an  amazingly 
short  time.  This  great  achievement  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  people  meant  that  the  country  could  now  embark 
on  a  new  stage  of  its  development. 

LENIN’S  PLAN  FOR  SOCIALIST 
CONSTRUCTION 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  War  Lenin  completed  his  elabo¬ 
ration  of  a  plan  for  socialist  construction,  which  repre¬ 
sented  a  creative  development  of  revolutionary  Marxist 
theory,  containing  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  revolution,  the 
first  socialist  transformations  introduced  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  social  system.  Lenin’s  works  written  at  the  end 
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of  1922  and  the  beginning  of  1923  provide  a  coherent 
and  clear  programme  for  the  struggle  to  ensure  the  victory 
of  socialism. 

Lenin  following  Marx  and  Engels  showed  already 
before  the  revolution  that  the  transition  from  capitalism 
to  socialism  could  not  take  place  instantaneously.  There 
had  yet  to  be  an  entire  historical  period  of  transition  from 
capitalism  to  socialism  beginning  with  the  victory  of  the 
socialist  revolution  and  continuing  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  The  socialist  transformation  of  society  and  the 
building  of  socialism  take  place  in  the  course  of  this  tran¬ 
sitional  period.  The  socialist  transformation  is  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
and  its  guiding  force,  the  Communist  Party. 

In  the  course  of  the  building  of  socialism  the  exploiting 
classes  are  liquidated,  i.e.,  they  are  deprived  not  only  of 
their  political  power  but  also  of  the  economic  position 
enabling  them  to  exploit  the  working  people.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  enough  to  simply  put  an  end  to  exploitation;  exploi¬ 
tation  must  be  uprooted,  i.e.,  such  conditions  must  be 
created  in  which  capitalism  cannot  reoccur  and  grow.  To 
this  end  the  country’s  entire  economy  must  be  transformed 
according  to  socialist  principles;  the  means  of  production 
must  become  public  property. 

The  October  Revolution  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the 
exploiting  class,  gave  the  working  people  political  power, 
and  enabled  socialism  to  establish  itself  firmly  in  the 
economy.  Relying  upon  these  achievements  it  was  time  to 
move  onwards.  The  path  ahead  was  planned  by  Lenin. 

The  three  main  components  of  Lenin’s  plan  for  the 
building  of  socialism  were  industrialisation,  the  collecti¬ 
visation  of  agriculture  and  a  cultural  revolution. 

It  is  imperative  that  socialist  society  should  possess  a 
firm  and  dependable  material  and  technical  base,  and  this 
can  be  ensured  only  through  the  all-round  development  of 
industry,  above  all  heavy  industry.  This  was  why  Lenin 
laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  need  to  develop  industry 
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and  build  new  factories  and  electric  power  stations.  This 
task  was  a  difficult  and  complicated  one  in  a  relatively 
backward  country  like  Russia.  Lenin  called  upon  the  people 
to  observe  the  strictest  economy  and  use  all  funds  thus 
amassed  for  the  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  industry. 
Moreover,  industrialisation — socialist  industrialisation — 
envisaged  the  complete  expulsion  of  capitalist  elements 
from  industry. 

With  regard  to  agriculture  Lenin  allowed  for  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  state  would  gradually  encourage  the  peas¬ 
ants  to  organise  co-operatives.  The  peasants  who  initial¬ 
ly  adopted  the  very  simplest  forms  of  co-operation  (con¬ 
sumer,  sales,  credit  societies,  etc.)  would  soon  through 
their  own  experience  convince  themselves  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  co-operation  and  realise  that  the  individual  peas¬ 
ant  would  never  be  able  to  pay  his  way  on  his  own  with 
nothing  but  a  small  holding,  whereas,  by  joining  forces, 
peasants  in  co-operatives  could  soon  achieve  prosperity. 
Plans  were  drawn  up  to  facilitate  the  transition  from 
lower  or  simpler  forms  of  co-operation  to  higher  forms, 
namely,  production  co-operatives  in  which  land  was  com¬ 
monly  owned,  as  well  as  the  draught  animals  and  the  basic 
farming  implements.  Co-operation  within  the  new  social 
framework  made  it  possible  to  combine  peasant’s  personal 
and  public  interests.  Along  with  this  co-operation  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  expulsion  of  capitalist  elements  from  agri¬ 
culture  and  trade. 

Lenin  drew  up  a  programme  for  the  elimination  of  cul¬ 
tural  backwardness  and  for  the  implementation  of  a  wide- 
scale  cultural  revolution.  It  started  out  from  the  fight 
against  illiteracy,  that  terrible  legacy  of  the  past,  and  allo¬ 
cations  for  the  building  of  libraries  and  community  cen¬ 
tres  and  went  as  far  as  the  training  of  a  new  intelligen¬ 
tsia  on  a  mass  scale  and  the  spectacular  advance  of  science 
and  the  arts. 

Lenin  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  complica¬ 
tions  that  would  arise  in  the  years  ahead.  Yet  his  convic- 
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tion  that  the  tasks  which  were  then  being  embarked  on 
would  be  successfully  fulfilled  was  quite  unshakeable.  He 
knew  that  the  decisive  force  which  would  ensure  that  vic¬ 
tory  was  the  Communist  Party,  deeply  rooted  as  it  was  in 
the  people.  Hence  the  main  behest  of  Lenin  was  to  uphold 
Party  unity,  strictly  to  preserve  the  organisation  and 
cohesion  of  its  ranks. 


*  *  * 

In  March  1923  Lenin  fell  seriously  ill.  He  was  not  yet 
53  at  the  time,  but  years  of  deprivation  while  in  exile 
and  working  underground,  the  ill-effects  of  the  wounds 
received  from  enemy  bullets  and  his  everyday  strenuous 
work  were  now  taking  their  toll. 

On  January  21,  1924,  Lenin  died  and  his  death  stunned 
the  world.  Even  his  enemies  were  unable  to  deny  his  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability  and  the  great  role  he  had  played  in  world 
history.  Lenin’s  name  is  inseparable  from  the  dawn  of  the 
new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind — that  of  the  fall  of 
capitalism  and  the  rise  of  socialism  and  communism.  In 
Lenin  the  working  class  found  a  brilliant  leader  at  a  de¬ 
cisive  turning-point  in  history. 

Lenin’s  death  which  brought  the  pain  of  deep  sorrow 
to  the  working  people  did  not  result  in  bewildered  de¬ 
spondency:  workers,  peasants  and  members  of  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia  knew  that  Lenin’s  cause  would  live  on  and  that  the 
Communist  Party  would  lead  the  people  along  the  path 
first  charted  out  by  their  great  leader. 

In  those  sad  days  when  the  Soviet  people  were  taking 
leave  of  Lenin,  the  unity  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Soviet  people  stood  out  particularly  clearly.  This  unity 
found  striking  expression  in  the  mass  applications  from 
the  working  people  to  join  the  Communist  Party.  The  day 
after  Lenin’s  death  workers  applied  for  membership  by  the 
thousand.  The  workers  of  a  Moscow  factory  declared:  “It 
is  no  mere  coincidence  that  we  are  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
RCP.  For  years  dozens  of  us  have  been  working  side  by 
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The  funeral  of  Lenin.  Red  Square.  January  1924 

side  with  Communists  and  now  we  are  joining  the  Party 
not  in  order  to  gain  any  privileges,  but  with  the  aim  of 
making  good  the  loss  which  our  great  proletarian  Party 
has  just  suffered.” 

This  movement  came  to  be  known  as  the  Lenin  Enrol¬ 
ment.  It  brought  the  Communist  Party  more  than  240,000 
new  members  from  among  the  finest  representatives  of  the 
working  class.  At  the  same  time  170,000  boys  and  girls 
joined  the  Russian  Young  Communist  League  (now  known 
as  the  Leninist  Young  Communist  League  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Komsomol). 

THE  SOCIO-POLITICAL  LIFE 


The  successful  rehabilitation  of  the  national  economy 
was  accompanied  by  a  further  consolidation  of  the  Soviet 
system  in  the  country.  The  introduction  of  NEP  resulted 
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in  an  abrupt  change  in  the  attitudes  of  the  peasantry.  The 
majority  of  the  peasants  gave  their  firm  and  resolute 
support  to  the  new  order  and  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  the  new  conditions.  Kulak  rebellions  were  steeply  on 
the  wane  and  before  long  all  anti-Soviet  bandit  groups 
had  been  wiped  out.  Yet  from  time  to  time  isolated  sub¬ 
versive  groups  from  abroad  continued  to  infiltrate  the 
country. 

The  economic  recovery  and  the  subsequent  rise  in  the 
living  standards  of  the  workers  and  the  peasants  led  to 
their  increased  socio-political  activity.  Millions  of  new 
people  started  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Soviets  and 
numerous  other  public  organisations.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  working  people  participated  in  the  work  of  the 
Soviets  as  delegates  to  republican,  gubernia,  uyezd  and 
volost  congresses  of  Soviets,  and  as  members  of  commit¬ 
tees  attached  to  the  Soviets  at  all  levels.  Mass  conferences 
of  working  people  were  organised,  known  as  non-party 
conferences  of  workers  and  peasants,  and  more  and  more 
women  were  delegated  to  work  in  state,  co-operative,  cul¬ 
tural  and  educational  organisations.  In  1923  about  500,000 
women  took  part  in  the  meetings  of  delegates  of  workers 
and  peasants.  The  activity  of  the  trade  unions,  co-operative 
organisations  and  the  Komsomol  also  assumed  a  more 
mass  character. 

At  that  period  the  petty-bourgeois  Menshevik  and  So¬ 
cialist-Revolutionary  parties  finally  broke  up  for  good  and 
all.  These  parties  had  started  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
masses  as  early  as  in  the  months  immediately  preceding 
and  during  the  October  Revolution  owing  to  their  policy 
of  class  collaboration  with  the  bourgeoisie.  Their  defection 
to  the  side  of  interventionists  and  Whiteguards  during  the 
Civil  War  had  exposed  these  parties  in  their  true  colours 
as  supporters  of  the  bourgeois  order.  The  successes  scored 
by  the  young  Soviet  state  after  the  Civil  War  and  the 
further  rallying  of  the  masses  to  the  banner  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  dealt  the  final  blow  to  the  remaining  SR 
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and  Menshevik  organisations,  which  dissolved  on  their 
own  accord. 

By  the  mid-twenties  the  petty-bourgeois  political  par¬ 
ties  in  Russia  ceased  to  exist  as  an  organised  political 
force.  All  that  remained  of  them  were  isolated  under¬ 
ground  organisations  which  enjoyed  no  mass  support. 

Now  that  all  bourgeois  and  petty-bourgeois  parties  had 
disintegrated  and  disappeared  there  remained  only  one 
party  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Russian  Communist  Party 
(Bolsheviks).1  The  correctness  of  its  policies  was  borne 
out  by  the  experience  of  millions  of  working  people.  They 
saw  and  realised  that  only  this  party  defended  their  inter¬ 
ests  and  led  the  way  to  freedom  and  happiness.  So  this 
was  the  one  party  to  which  they  gave  their  support,  turn¬ 
ing  their  backs  on  all  the  others,  which,  while  indulging  in 
impressive  slogans,  in  actual  fact  only  betrayed  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  interests. 

The  first  years  of  NEP  were  marked  by  some  increase 
in  the  number  and  activity  of  bourgeois  elements  in  both 
town  and  country.  A  neo-bourgeois  stratum  emerged  in 
the  towns,  that  of  the  so-called  Nepmen  (private  traders, 
proprietors  and  tenant-owners  of  restaurants  and  small 
industrial  enterprises,  etc.).  Meanwhile  a  village  bourgeoi¬ 
sie  consisting  of  kulaks  began  to  grow  in  the  rural  areas. 
This  led  to  a  certain  revival  of  bourgeois  ideas.  Among  the 
bourgeois  intelligentsia  the  idea  grew  up  that  NEP  sig¬ 
nified  a  renunciation  of  the  construction  of  a  socialist  so¬ 
ciety  on  the  part  of  the  Communist  Party  and  an  eventual 
return  to  capitalism.  These  attitudes  found  open  and  clear 
expression  in  the  theory  which  took  its  name  from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  articles  entitled  Smena  Vekh  (Volte-Face).  The 
collection  was  put  out  by  Russian  emigres  in  Prague  in 
1921.  The  proponents  of  this  theory  declared  that  the  NEP 

1  This  was  the  official  name  of  the  Communist  Party  from  the 
spring  of  1918  until  1925.  From  1925  to  1952  it  was  known  as  the 
All-Union  Communist  Party  (Bolsheviks)  and  since  1952  as  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  CPSU. 
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Russia  should  once  again  be  a  capitalist  Russia.  With  this 
end  in  view  they  demanded  that  the  private  entrepreneur 
be  granted  complete  freedom,  that  nationalisation  of  the 
land  should  be  revoked,  etc. 

The  Communist  Party  exposed  these  bourgeois  ideas  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  In  Lenin’s  speeches  and  in  Party  reso¬ 
lutions  special  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Communists  to  wage  a  relentless  struggle  against 
all  manifestations  of  bourgeois  ideology.  The  Commu¬ 
nists  stressed  again  and  again  that  NEP  was  leading  the 
country  not  to  capitalism  but  to  socialism.  This  Lenin  had 
made  quite  clear  in  his  speech  to  the  plenary  session  of  the 
Moscow  Soviet  on  November  20,  1922,  when  he  pointed 
out  that  “NEP  Russia  will  become  socialist  Russia”.1 

At  that  particular  juncture  the  Communist  Party  itself 
was  passing  through  a  difficult  and  tense  period.  Some  of 
the  leading  Party  workers  showed  signs  of  vacillation  and 
spoke  out  against  the  policy  followed  by  the  Leninist  ma¬ 
jority.  These  dissenting  elements  were  headed  by  Trotsky. 
He  and  his  supporters  did  not  believe  that  socialism  would 
prove  victorious  in  the  USSR  without  world  revolution. 
Nor  did  they  believe  in  the  consolidation  of  the  alliance 
between  the  working  class  and  the  peasantry,  since  they 
regarded  the  entire  peasant  class  as  a  counter-revolution¬ 
ary  force.  Trotsky  spoke  out  against  Party  unity  seeking 
to  achieve  free  scope  for  the  activity  of  opposition  fac¬ 
tions  and  groupings.  The  Trotskyites  suffered  a  crushing 
defeat  in  a  wide  Party  debate  conducted  in  the  autumn 
of  1923,  in  the  course  of  which  only  1.3%  of  members 
voted  in  their  favour. 

The  13th  Party  Conference  held  in  January  1924  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  Trotskyite  opposition  represented  “not 
merely  an  attempt  to  revise  Bolshevism  and  a  direct  de¬ 
parture  from  Leninism  but  also  an  unmistakable  petty- 
bourgeois  deviation”.  A  major  role  in  the  campaign 

1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  33,  p.  443. 
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against  Trotskyism  was  played  by  Stalin  who  had  become 
General  Secretary  of  the  Party  Central  Committee  in  the 
spring  of  1922. 

Yet  despite  this  defeat  anti-Leninist  elements  were  still 
active.  In  1925  the  so-called  new  opposition  emerged,  led 
by  Grigory  Zinoviev  and  Lev  Kamenev.  The  “new  oppo¬ 
sition’s”  programme  coincided  in  the  main  with  that  of 
the  Trotskyites,  who  had  no  faith  in  the  victory  of  social¬ 
ism  in  the  USSR.  The  Party  condemned  this  opposition 
and  gave  support  to  the  Central  Committee’s  Leninist 
course.  Party  resolutions  of  that  period  contained  a  clear- 
cut  proposition  about  the  possibility  of  the  victory  of  so¬ 
cialism  in  the  USSR. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  USSR 

On  December  30,  1922,  2,215  delegates  to  the  First  Con¬ 
gress  of  Soviets  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics  packed  Moscow’s  Bolshoi  Theatre.  Pyotr  Smido- 
vich,  the  eldest  among  all  those  present,  declared  the  con¬ 
gress  open.  The  applause  was  then  drowned  by  the  strains 
of  the  Internationale.  The  words  were  sung  in  many 
different  languages,  yet  the  tune  and  the  message  were 
one  as  the  flood  of  sound  filled  the  auditorium.  That  day 
was  to  go  down  in  Soviet  history,  for  on  December  30, 
1922,  a  multinational  state,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  was  formed. 

As  was  noted  in  previous  chapters,  soon  after  the  Octo¬ 
ber  Revolution  which  had  burst  asunder  the  chains  of 
national  oppression,  non-Russian  national  republics  started 
to  emerge  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire. 
Millions  of  people  once  downtrodden  and  deprived  of  any 
rights  were  building  up  their  Soviet  national  statehood. 
This  did  not,  however,  in  any  way  signify  the  breakdown 
or  dismemberment  of  the  country.  Quite  on  the  contrary. 
The  emergent  national  republics  ardently  strove  for  unity. 
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And  the  free  self-determination  of  the  peoples  of  Russia, 
the  founding  of  Soviet  government  in  the  non-Russian 
republics,  the  development  and  advance  of  every  national¬ 
ity,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  most  solid  and  reliable 
unity.  In  the  past  “unity”  had  been  based  on  stifling  op¬ 
pression  but  the  new  kind  of  unity  came  into  being  volun¬ 
tarily,  it  was  the  expression  of  the  peoples’  free  choice, 
for  they  realised  and  appreciated  the  vital  importance  of 
joining  forces. 

During  the  struggle  against  the  interventionists  and  the 
Whiteguards  all  the  Soviet  republics  joined  their  efforts 
to  defend  the  gains  of  the  revolution.  In  the  heat  of  battle 
the  fighting  alliance  of  the  Soviet  republics  was  forged 
and  tempered  and  after  the  Civil  War  the  need  for  unity 
was  felt  even  more  keenly  than  ever.  Only  if  they  helped 
each  other  and  worked  hand  in  hand  would  it  be  possible 
to  sow  the  devastated  fields  again,  set  the  furnaces  and 
the  rusted  machines  working  once  more;  only  then  could 
they  grapple  with  the  enormous  tasks  involved  in  socialist 
construction.  The  need  to  join  forces  was  also  dictated  by 
constant  threat  from  without.  Imperialist  circles  showed 
no  signs  of  abandoning  their  plans  of  fighting  Soviet  pow¬ 
er.  In  order  to  withstand  this  danger  close  unity  of  the 
Soviet  republics  was  essential. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twenties  there  existed  a  number 
of  Soviet  republics  on  the  territory  of  the  country.  The 
largest  of  these  was  the  Russian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist 
Republic  (RSFSR).  As  well  as  Central  Russia,  the  Don 
and  Volga  areas,  the  Urals,  Siberia  and  the  Soviet  Far 
East,  all  inhabited  mainly  by  Russians,  the  RSFSR  also  in¬ 
corporated  Daghestan,  and  the  Gorskaya,  Tatar,  Bashkir, 
Kazakh,  Turkestan  and  Yakut  Autonomous  Republics  and 
a  number  of  Autonomous  Regions. 

The  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the  Byelo¬ 
russian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  occupied  the  territory  in 
the  West  and  South  of  the  European  part  of  the  country. 
The  Soviet  republics  of  Transcaucasia — Azerbaijan,  Ar- 
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menia  and  Georgia — joined  together  in  1922  to  form  the 
Transcaucasian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic. 

All  these  republics  were  indissolubly  linked  by  common 
interests,  aims,  objectives  and  had  the  same  political  sys¬ 
tem.  Fraternal  relations  between  them  were  sealed  by 
treaties  of  alliance,  providing  for  the  amalgamation  of 
some  economic  and  government  bodies  and  the  armed 
forces.  However,  the  republics  felt  the  need  for  a  still 
closer  unity,  for  the  creation  of  a  Union  state.  This  ques¬ 
tion  was  brought  up  by  the  working  people  themselves  in 
all  the  republics  concerned.  This  led  to  discussion  of  the 
suitability  of  various  forms  of  unification,  especially  since 
there  was  no  historical  precedent  to  turn  to.  How  could 
the  interests  of  all  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  country  be 
met  best  and  to  their  mutual  advantage? 

The  Communist  Party  left  no  stone  unturned  in  its 
search  for  the  adequate  forms  of  unification,  and  over  a 
relatively  long  period  special  commissions  worked  on  the 
problem.  Some  of  the  suggestions  were  poor,  either  pro¬ 
viding  for  rather  loose  ties  between  the  republics,  or  not 
ensuring  the  adequate  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  nationalities.  Basing  his  conclusions  on  the  wealth 
of  political  experience  and  a  critical  perusal  of  the  various 
proposals  put  forward,  Lenin,  who  was  well  aware  of  the 
needs  both  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  also  of  each 
individual  nationality,  devised  the  form  of  unification  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  republics. 

All  the  independent  Soviet  republics — the  RSFSR,  the 
Ukraine,  Byelorussia  and  the  Transcaucasian  Republic — 
were  to  unite  as  equals  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  This  proposal  was  welcomed  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  unanimously  approved  at  congresses  of 
gubernia  and  republican  Soviets  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

Finally,  on  December  30,  1922,  the  First  Congress  of 
Soviets  of  the  USSR  at  which  the  peoples  of  all  republics 
were  represented  ratified  the  Declaration  and  Union 
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The  first  arms  of  the  USSR 


Agreement  on  the  formation  of  the  USSR.  The  congress 
elected  a  Central  Executive  Committee,  the  highest  organ 
of  power  between  congresses.  The  first  four  chairmen  of 
the  Central  Executive  Committee  (one  representing  each 
republic)  were  Kalinin,  Petrovsky,  Narimanov  and  Cher- 
vyakov. 


The  state  flag  of  the  USSR:  a  hammer  and  sickle  and  a  gold 

star  against  a  red  background 

Six  months  later  the  first  Constitution  of  the  USSR  was 
approved  at  a  session  of  the  USSR  Central  Executive 
Committee  and  the  country’s  first  government  was  elected 
— the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  of  the  USSR  headed 
by  Lenin.  The  Constitution  was  finally  ratified  at  the 
Second  All-Union  Congress  of  Soviets  on  January  31, 
1924. 

When  the  USSR  was  first  formed  there  existed  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  the  Turkestan  Autonomous  Republic,  which  was 
part  of  the  RSFSR,  and  the  Bukhara  and  Khorezm  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Soviet  Republics.  Each  of  these  three  republics  was 
multinational,  but  their  state  borders — the  inheritance  of 
the  past — did  not  correspond  to  the  territorial  distribution 
of  the  various  nationalities  in  Central  Asia. 
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In  1924  state  borders  were  redefined  in  Central  Asia. 
This  was  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
peoples  of  Central  Asia  after  detailed  and  meticulous 
study  of  the  national  composition  of  the  population.  As  a 
result  the  Uzbek  and  Turkmen  Union  Republics  were  set 
up  together  with  the  Tajik,1  Kirghiz,  and  Kara-Kalpak 
Autonomous  Republics. 

Constituent  congresses  of  Soviets  in  Uzbekistan  and 
Turkmenistan  announced  the  desire  of  these  republics  to 
join  the  USSR  and  in  1925  the  Third  All-Union  Con¬ 
gress  of  Soviets  granted  their  request.  The  Soviet  Union 
had  thus  become  a  Union  of  six  republics. 

st  *  * 

Thus  the  process  of  forming  a  unified  multinational 
state — the  USSR — continued  for  five  years  from  1917  to 
1922.  This  complicated  process  involved  the  dialectical 
interaction  of  tasks,  the  eradication  of  old  unity  and  the 
creation  of  new.  As  a  continuation  of  the  cause  of  the 
October  Revolution,  it  took  place  on  a  class  basis  under 
conditions  of  severe  class  struggle  with  inner  and  outer 
counter-revolution.  Arising  as  a  voluntary  union  of  sover¬ 
eign  nations,  the  USSR  became  an  example  of  a  new  type 
of  multinational  state.  In  this  lies  the  historical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  formation  of  the  USSR,  a  major  event  in  the 
social  progress  of  all  mankind. 


*  The  Tajik  Autonomous  Republic  was  made  a  Union  Republic 
in  1929. 


Chapter  IV  PROGRESS  IN 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  ECONOMY 
1926-1928 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  POSITION 
OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
1926-1932 


Work  was  started  on  the  socialist  reconstruction  of  the 
economy  in  difficult  conditions.  On  the  whole  the  interna¬ 
tional  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  being  consolidated, 
the  country’s  authority  was  growing,  and  more  and  more 
diplomatic,  economic  and  cultural  links  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  were  being  opened  up.  However,  reactionary  circles 
in  the  capitalist  countries  had  not  abandoned  the  idea  of 
setting  up  a  united  anti-Soviet  front.  On  the  one  hand, 
these  circles  still  hoped  that  by  uniting  their  efforts  they 
might  stamp  out  the  Soviet  state  and,  on  the  other,  they 
saw  a  possible  escape  from  the  approaching  economic  crisis 
in  an  intensification  of  their  anti-Soviet  campaign.  Many 
newspapers  in  London,  Paris  and  Washington  called  for 
a  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  USSR.  In 
the  spring  of  1927  the  British  Government  took  active 
steps  towards  this  end:  on  May  12  the  police  raided  the 
premises  of  Arcos,  the  Anglo-Soviet  joint-stock  trading 
company  in  London.  However,  this  attempt  to  resort  to  an 
illegal  police  attack  so  as  to  accuse  the  USSR  of  anti-Brit¬ 
ish  activity,  an  attack  which  was  in  blatant  contradiction 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  international  law,  ended 
in  fiasco.  As  was  to  have  been  expected  no  documents 
compromising  the  Soviet  Union  were  found. 
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Nevertheless,  on  May  27  British  Foreign  Secretary  Aus¬ 
ten  Chamberlain  sent  the  Soviet  Union  a  note  announcing 
the  annulment  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  trade  agreement  and 
the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  USSR. 

Anti-Soviet  provocations  were  also  organised  in  other 
countries.  On  June  7  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Poland, 
Pyotr  Voikov,  was  treacherously  shot  by  an  assassin.  Pol¬ 
ish  reactionary  forces  had  calculated  on  a  deterioration 
of  Polish-Soviet  relations  and  even  the  unleashing  of  mili¬ 
tary  conflict,  in  which  other  powers  would  also  have  par¬ 
ticipated.  However,  this  scheme  also  came  to  nought. 

Anti-Soviet  provocations  were  also  engineered  in  the 
East  at  that  time.  In  April  of  that  same  year  1927  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Peking  was  attacked.  The  building  was 
searched  and  ransacked  and  several  members  of  the  em¬ 
bassy  staff  were  arrested.  Soviet  consulates  in  Shanghai 
and  Tientsin  were  also  attacked. 

Imperialist  circles  hoped  by  resorting  to  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
sinuations  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  promote  the 
setting-up  of  a  united  anti-Soviet  front  of  the  capitalist 
states  and  organise  a  new  crusade  against  the  socialist 
state.  An  intensification  of  the  arms  race  was  also  going 
on  in  the  West  at  the  same  time  as  the  spread  of  this  anti- 
Soviet  campaign.  Armies  were  expanded  and  military 
spending  increased.  Germany  also  started  to  rearm  and, 
despite  the  restrictions  which  had  been  laid  down  in  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  in  the  four  years  from  1924  to  1928  her 
spending  on  armaments  rose  over  eleven  times. 

It  is  self-evident  that  questions  of  war  and  peace  ac¬ 
quired  tremendous  importance  in  this  context.  The  Soviet 
Government  continued  its  campaign  for  peace  and  for  the 
development  of  normal  economic  relations  with  all  coun¬ 
tries. 

Reactionary  circles  did  not  succeed  in  their  efforts  to 
undermine  the  Soviet  Union’s  foreign  trade  links.  In  1927 
the  Soviet  Union’s  exports  and  imports  were  both  well  up 
on  the  preceding  year.  In  1927  the  USSR  concluded  trade 
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agreements  with  Iceland,  Latvia,  Sweden  and  Iran.  Trade 
relations  with  other  countries  also  made  good  progress. 
Although  trade  with  Britain  had  suffered  a  setback,  Soviet 
trade  with  other  countries  expanded  considerably.  Some  of 
the  orders  which  Soviet  trade  organisations  had  previously 
placed  with  Britain  were  now  placed  with  other  countries. 
This  meant  that  Britain’s  ruling  circles  damaged  their  own 
economic  interests  through  their  provocation,  not  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

That  year  was  also  to  see  the  USSR’s  participation  in 
the  International  Economic  Conference  held  in  Geneva. 
Referring  to  concrete  examples  and  facts,  the  Soviet  dele¬ 
gation  disclosed  the  tremendous  opportunities  for  economic 
co-operation  between  the  USSR  and  the  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries. 

At  that  time  the  Soviet  Union  was  also  playing  a  very 
active  part  in  disarmament  negotiations.  On  November  30, 
1927,  Soviet  representatives  participated  for  the  first  time 
in  the  work  of  the  preparatory  commission  for  a  disarma¬ 
ment  conference  set  up  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  Soviet  delegation  was  headed  by  Maxim 
Litvinov;  in  the  name  of  the  Soviet  Government  he  put 
forward  a  concrete  and  clear-cut  proposal  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  This  proposal  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  points:  the  disbandment  of  each  country’s  troops  of 
all  kinds;  the  destruction  of  all  weapons  and  ammunition, 
fortifications,  naval  and  air  bases;  the  dismantling  of  all 
types  of  warships  and  aircraft;  the  promulgation  of  laws 
providing  for  the  abolition  of  compulsory  military  service 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  muster  of  reservists  for  train¬ 
ing;  the  dismantling  of  armaments  factories  and  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  all  allocations  for  military  purposes. 

The  draft  resolution  put  forward  by  the  Soviet  Union 
was  quite  simple  and  straightforward.  It  consisted  only  of 
two  points:  (1)  it  was  proposed  that  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  should  immediately  start  work  on  the  elaboration 
of  a  detailed  draft  convention  on  general  and  complete 
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disarmament  on  the  basis  of  the  Soviet  proposals;  and  (2) 
that  a  disarmament  conference  should  be  convened  not 
later  than  March  1928  for  the  discussion  and  approval  of 
the  draft  convention  elaborated  on  the  basis  of  the  Soviet 
proposals.  When  this  proposal  was  put  forward  the  Soviet 
delegation  also  announced  its  willingness  to  discuss  any 
other  disarmament  proposals  containing  concrete  practi¬ 
cal  steps. 

The  Soviet  draft  resolution  made  a  powerful  impression, 
as  was  acknowledged  by  many  organs  of  the  bourgeois 
press.  However,  the  Soviet  proposals  were  actually  re¬ 
jected  without  being  discussed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  major  capitalist  countries  who  were  pursuing  a  policy 
of  militarisation. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
relations  had  been  broken  off  with  the  USSR,  the  British 
Government  had  realised  that  not  only  was  this  seriously 
detrimental  to  Britain’s  economic  interests  but  also  that 
it  failed  to  hold  in  check  the  growing  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  impede  the  consolidation  of  its  inter¬ 
national  position.  In  the  spring  of  1929,  84  British  indus¬ 
trialists  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  reopen  economic 
contacts.  The  Labour  and  Liberal  parties  which  were  in 
favour  of  the  immediate  resumption  of  relations  with  the 
USSR  won  a  majority  in  the  parliamentary  elections  in 
May  1929. 

In  July  1929  the  British  Government  proposed  to  the 
Soviet  Government  that  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  be  restored.  This  resulted  in  a  protocol  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  being  signed  the  same  autumn. 

Thus,  by  the  beginning  of  the  thirties  attempts  to  set 
up  a  united  anti-Soviet  front  had  all  been  frustrated.  In 
1929  an  economic  crisis  hit  the  capitalist  world  and  serv¬ 
ed  to  exacerbate  all  the  contradictions  inherent  in  the 
capitalist  system  as  a  whole.  Meanwhile  the  political  po¬ 
sition  of  the  USSR  was  growing  steadily  stronger  and  the 
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socialist  reorganisation  of  the  country  advancing  apace. 
Trade  and  economic  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  many  other  countries  were  developing  successfully, 
but  at  this  particular  time  Soviet  diplomats  were  obliged 
to  devote  their  special  attention  to  the  fight  to  preserve 
peace.  The  international  situation  was  growing  ever  tenser. 
In  the  East,  Japan  had  embarked  on  military  action,  and 
alarming  news  was  coming  out  of  Germany  where  the 
fascists  were  making  a  bid  for  power. 

In  September  1931  Japanese  troops  began  to  occupy 
Northeastern  China.  By  the  spring  of  1933  four  Chinese 
provinces  had  been  occupied  by  Japan.  On  March  27  the 
Japanese  Government  announced  its  withdrawal  from 
the  League  of  Nations,  thus  giving  itself  an  entirely  free 
hand  to  expand  its  aggressive  action.  In  this  way  a  hotbed 
of  war  came  into  being  in  the  Far  East. 

The  situation  in  Europe  had  also  grown  extremely  tense 
by  this  time.  With  the  help  of  foreign  loans,  by  1929 
Germany’s  ruling  circles  had  almost  completely  restored 
the  country’s  military  industrial  potential.  Four  years 
later,  in  face  of  economic  decline  and  the  marked  growth 
of  the  working-class  movement,  the  German  bourgeoisie 
handed  power  over  to  the  fascists,  who  openly  declared 
their  intention  to  begin  a  war  to  redivide  the  world. 

In  this  situation  when  hotbeds  of  aggression  had  taken 
shape  in  both  the  East  and  the  West,  the  Soviet  Union 
stepped  up  its  foreign  policy  activity  aimed  at  consolidat¬ 
ing  international  security.  In  the  summer  of  1931  a  So- 
viet-Afghan  neutrality  and  mutual  non-aggression  treaty 
was  signed,  and  the  following  year  a  similar  treaty  was 
signed  with  Poland.  In  November  1932  a  non-aggression 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  USSR  and  France  and  with  a 
number  of  other  countries.  This  is  a  short  and  far  from 
complete  enumeration  of  the  steps  taken  by  Soviet  dip¬ 
lomats  at  that  period. 

In  1932  the  Soviet  Union  took  part  in  an  international 
conference  held  in  Geneva  to  discuss  armament  cuts  and 
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limitations.  Although  the  conference  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  some  non-members, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  took  part  in  its  work.  The 
conference  was  held  in  a  difficult  international  situation. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Soviet  representatives  pro¬ 
posed  that  practical  steps  be  taken  to  solve  problems  of 
disarmament  without  delay.  The  Soviet  delegation  sub¬ 
mitted  a  draft  which  could  have  served  as  a  basis  for  a 
decision  on  general  and  complete  disarmament,  and  at 
the  same  time  declared  that  the  USSR  was  willing  to  dis¬ 
cuss  proposals  by  other  participants. 

The  USSR’s  ardent  desire  to  find  an  acceptable  basis 
for  a  solution  to  the  disarmament  problem  was  once  more 
reaffirmed  when  the  Soviet  delegation  came  out  with  yet 
another  disarmament  programme,  according  to  which  the 
countries  concerned  should  draw  up  a  convention  on  pro¬ 
portional  armaments  cuts. 

Unlike  the  straightforward  and  concrete  proposals  put 
forward  by  the  USSR,  the  drafts  of  the  Western  powers 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  conference  delegates  from 
the  solution  of  the  disarmament  problem.  As  a  result,  no 
headway  was  made  and  international  tension  grew. 

THE  OUTSET  OF  SOCIALIST 
INDUSTRIALISATION 

In  December  1925  Moscow  was  facing  a  very  cold 
winter,  yet  the  queues  at  newspaper  stalls  started  long 
before  opening  time.  At  that  time  the  14th  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  was  in  progress  in  the  Soviet  capi¬ 
tal.  It  aroused  tremendous  interest  for  a  question  of  vital 
importance  to  everyone  was  being  discussed — the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Soviet  society  and  the  tasks  and  methods  of 
socialist  construction  in  the  USSR. 

The  beginning  of  the  congress  was  unusual:  after  the 
second  session,  as  soon  as  the  main  reports  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  Party  organs  had  been  delivered  by  Stalin,  Molotov 
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and  Kuibyshev,  a  group  of  delegates  demanded  that  the 
floor  be  given  to  Zinoviev.  Zinoviev  delivered  a  co-re¬ 
port,  from  which  it  emerged  that  in  defiance  of  the  Party 
Rules  a  faction  had  grown  up  which  deviated  in  principle 
from  the  general  policy  pursued  by  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  and  its  Politburo.  The  tense  and  complex  nature  of 
the  ensuing  debates  reflected  the  contradicting  views  in 
connection  with  the  paths  of  development  best  suited  to 
the  country’s  needs. 

Analysis  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  socio-economic  develop¬ 
ment  to  date  showed  that  both  in  the  towns  and  the  rural 
areas  the  economy  was  steadily  on  the  upgrade.  On  the 
whole  it  nearly  approached  the  1913  level  (the  last  pre¬ 
war  year  of  tsarist  Russia).  Employment  figures  and  liv¬ 
ing  standards  were  rising  steadily.  The  state  sector  was 
expanding,  particularly  in  industry  and  trade. 

Yet  the  country  was  still  predominantly  agrarian. 
Four-fifths  of  the  population  (to  be  precise  82%  of  the 
population,  which  totalled  147  million  at  the  time  of  the 
1926  census)  lived  in  rural  areas  where  agricultural 
methods  were  in  the  main  of  a  backward  nature.  Only  a 
third  of  the  country’s  total  production  was  industrial,  and 
the  majority  of  existing  industrial  enterprises  were  those 
producing  consumer  goods.  Heavy  industry  accounted  for 
a  mere  40%  of  all  industrial  goods.  In  the  mid-twenties, 
just  as  10-12  years  before,  the  country  did  not  possess  a 
sufficiently  developed  engineering  industry,  and  many 
branches  of  the  chemical  industry  as  well  as  a  large-scale 
construction  industry  were  lacking.  Sophisticated  ma¬ 
chinery,  metals,  rubber,  cotton,  tractors,  watches  and  many 
other  goods  had  to  be  imported.  All  this  was  as  it  had 
been  in  industry  under  the  tsarist  regime,  which,  as  Lenin 
had  pointed  out,  had  only  had  a  tenth  of  the  technical 
equipment  that  American  industry  possessed  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  that  used  by  German  and  British  industry. 

Surveys  drawn  up  at  the  close  of  the  rehabilitation 
period  showed  that  only  18%  of  the  population  was  em- 
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ployed  in  the  socialist  sector  and  this  figure  included 
workers,  administrative  staff  in  state  enterprises  and  or¬ 
ganisations,  craftsmen  united  in  co-operatives  and  peas¬ 
ants  who  had  set  up  collective  farms.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  was  still  made  up  of  small  peasants  who  cul¬ 
tivated  their  individual  plots.  The  urban  and  rural  bour¬ 
geoisie  (i.e.,  the  so-called  Nepmen  and  the  kulaks)  still 
wielded  considerable  influence  and  constituted  7%  of  the 
population. 

In  other  words  even  eight  years  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  numerically 
the  vestiges  of  the  exploiting  classes  were  almost  as 
strong  as  the  working  class  which  accounted  for  7.7% 
of  the  population. 

So  as  to  complete  the  picture  it  should  be  noted  that 
almost  a  million  unemployed  were  registered  at  the  coun¬ 
try’s  labour  exchanges  and  that  in  some  measure  private 
capital  was  gaining  ground  in  the  towns,  and  the  kulak 
farms  were  multiplying  in  the  villages. 

In  their  appraisal  of  this  situation  the  opposition  con¬ 
centrated  their  attention  on  the  obstacles  which  were 
holding  back  the  development  of  the  Soviet  economy,  but 
they  failed  to  appreciate  the  real  forces  which  could  be 
turned  to  in  order  to  remove  these  obstacles;  again  they 
started  to  deny  that  it  was  possible  to  build  socialism  in 
the  USSR.  They  tried  to  prove  that  it  was  impossible  to 
build  a  new  society  in  the  Soviet  Union  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  other  proletarian  states.  They  inferred  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  victory 
of  proletarian  revolutions  in  other  countries. 

Some  of  them  suggested  that  an  all-out  effort  should 
be  made  to  develop  agriculture,  increase  exports,  sell 
grain,  hemp,  timber,  and  in  this  way  gradually  amass  the 
money  necessary  to  build  up  large-scale  industry.  This 
meant  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  remained  an 
agrarian  country  for  many  years  to  come,  and  no  con¬ 
sideration  was  given  to  the  fact  that  the  country  would 
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have  no  means  of  strengthening  its  defence  potential  in 
such  conditions. 

Others  spoke  out  in  favour  of  first  expanding  light  in¬ 
dustry,  and  increasing  the  sales  of  clothes,  footwear,  fab¬ 
rics,  and  various  essential  commodities,  and  only  then, 
after  large  profits  had  been  amassed,  starting  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  heavy  industry.  Of  course,  this  prospect 
appeared  all  too  inviting:  who  among  the  Communists 
had  not  dreamed  of  giving  the  people  an  abundance  of 
consumer  goods!  But  dreams,  if  they  are  not  pure  fantasy, 
must  have  a  real  foundation.  It  was  impossible  to  chart 
out  and  implement  a  correct  policy  without  taking  into 
account  the  fundamental  patterns  and  specific  features  of 
social  development  at  that  period.  Herein  lay  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  opposition’s  approach. 

The  enormous  difficulties  facing  the  country  at  that 
period  were  inherited  from  the  past,  they  were  “growing 
pains”  connected  with  the  completion  of  the  tasks  of 
rehabilitation  and  the  transition  to  the  technical  and  so¬ 
cial  reorganisation  of  the  whole  economy.  They  were  not 
the  determining  factor:  the  essential  feature  of  the  new 
situation  was  that  the  working  class  was  in  complete  pos¬ 
session  of  political  power,  held  the  commanding  heights 
in  the  economy,  was  supported  by  the  toiling  peasantry 
and  filled  with  energy  and  determination  to  surmount  all 
obstacles  in  its  path. 

The  14th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  devised  a 
plan  for  dealing  with  this  situation.  After  first  criticising 
the  opposition’s  views  and  condemning  their  factional 
activity  the  Party’s  supreme  organ  based  all  its  decisions 
on  Lenin’s  thesis  on  the  possibility  of  building  socialism 
in  one  country.  The  congress  was  in  session  for  two  weeks, 
after  which  it  came  out  with  a  plan  for  the  one  correct 
policy,  namely,  for  turning  the  USSR  from  a  country  im¬ 
porting  machinery  and  industrial  equipment  into  one  pro¬ 
ducing  machinery  and  industrial  equipment,  for  making 
the  USSR,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  capitalist  countries,  an 
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independent  economic  unit  developing  along  socialist 
lines.  In  short  the  congress  drew  up  a  plan  for  socialist 
industrialisation. 

The  first  step  towards  turning  the  country  into  an  in¬ 
dustrial  power  was  to  accelerate  the  development  of  heavy 
industry  and  build  up  its  defence  potential.  Only  then 
would  it  be  possible  in  an  unprecedentedly  short  period 
to  put  an  end  to  the  country’s  technical  and  economic 
backwardness,  do  away  with  exploitation  of  man  by  man 
and  unemployment  and  open  new  prospects  for  the  many 
millions  of  peasants. 

The  policy  of  socialist  industrialisation  was  not  an  un¬ 
expected  development.  Back  in  1921  Lenin  stressed:  “A 
large-scale  machine  industry  capable  of  reorganising  agri¬ 
culture  is  the  only  material  basis  that  is  possible  for  so¬ 
cialism.”1  He  was  convinced  that  only  when  the  country 
was  electrified,  when  all  sections  of  the  economy  were 
provided  with  a  technical  basis  of  modern  large-scale  in¬ 
dustry,  would  socialism  win  the  day.  During  the  Civil 
War  and  the  intervention  and  the  years  of  economic  re¬ 
habilitation  it  had  not  been  possible  to  build  up  such  in¬ 
dustry. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenties  the  national 
economy  was  not  merely  reaching  the  prewar  level  once 
again.  In  the  process  of  rehabilitation,  under  the  GOELRO 
electrification  plan  many  old  factories  were  reconstructed, 
re-equipped  and  expanded. 

This  was  the  time  when  the  country  produced  its  first 
diesel  locomotive,  its  first  cars  and  tractors,  all  of  which 
had  never  been  produced  in  tsarist  Russia.  It  is  also  re¬ 
vealing  to  note  that  the  Soviet  indices  at  this  period  for 
the  generation  of  electricity,  the  output  of  power  equip¬ 
ment,  textile  looms  and  some  types  of  agricultural  and 
other  machinery  exceeded  the  1913  figures  well  before 
the  14th  Party  Congress. 

1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  32,  p.  459. 
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For  those  who  in  their  attitudes  were  still  prisoners  of 
the  past  and  could  not  make  a  break  with  old  patterns 
these  achievements  were  tiny  islands  in  a  sea  of  difficul¬ 
ties,  chance  successes.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  All- 
Union  Communist  Party  (Bolsheviks)  and  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  assessed  these  achievements  quite  differently. 
They  saw  in  them  a  reflection  of  the  advantages  of  the 
socialist  economy  then  taking  shape,  the  beginnings  of  the 
planned  reconstruction  then  being  prepared.  By  the  mid¬ 
twenties,  thanks  to  the  New  Economic  Policy,  a  turning- 
point  had  been  reached  which  made  it  possible  to  inten¬ 
sify  the  drive  to  create  the  necessary  material  and  tech¬ 
nical  basis  for  building  a  socialist  society. 

In  his  description  of  the  historic  importance  of  this 
new  stage  for  the  development  of  the  country  on  the  eve 
of  the  I4th  Party  Congress  Stalin  even  found  it  possible 
to  compare  1925  and  the  period  when  the  October  Revo¬ 
lution  had  taken  place:  “Then,  in  1917,  the  task  was  to 
make  the  transition  from  the  power  of  the  bourgeoisie  to 
the  power  of  the  proletariat.  Now,  in  1925,  the  task  is 
to  make  the  transition  from  the  present  economy,  which 
cannot,  as  a  whole,  be  called  socialist,  to  socialist  eco¬ 
nomy,  to  the  economy  that  must  serve  as  the  material 
basis  of  a  socialist  society.”1 

The  14th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  went  down 
in  Soviet  history  as  the  industrialisation  congress.  The  end 
of  1925  was  to  be  something  of  a  watershed  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  USSR.  Many  aspects  of  life  in  the  coun¬ 
try  were  still  much  as  they  had  been  for  generations.  Pines 
still  rustled  on  Magnitnaya  Mountain  and  the  town 
of  Magnitogorsk  was  not  yet  on  the  map,  although  it  was 
soon  to  become  the  main  metallurgical  centre  in  the  Urals 
and  the  country  as  a  whole.  Above  the  smooth  mirror  of 
the  Dnieper  rose  the  famous  rapids  and  the  word  Dnepro- 
ges  (Dnieper  Hydroelectric  Power  Station)  was  as  yet  only 

1  J.  V.  Stalin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  7,  p.  258. 
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familiar  to  the  engineers  immediately  concerned  with  the 
project.  Camels  slowly  wended  their  way  along  the  route 
of  the  future  Turksib  railway  that  was  to  link  Central 
Asia  and  Siberia.  The  larger  part  of  the  population  was 
still  illiterate  at  that  time  and  it  was  still  a  rare  village 
that  had  seen  a  tractor,  many  of  the  men  who  were  later 
to  become  heroes  of  labour  on  the  country’s  many  new 
construction  sites  were  still  hiring  themselves  out  as  farm 
labourers.  And  yet  it  was  at  that  time  that  a  new  con¬ 
cept — industrialisation — firmly  established  itself  in  the 
newspapers,  radio  broadcasts  and  first-hand  information 
from  the  thousands  of  staff  of  the  propaganda  and  infor¬ 
mation  network  and,  finally,  in  the  life  of  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  It  at  once  came  to  symbolise  the  rapid  growth  of  in¬ 
dustry,  mass-scale  mechanisation,  general  cultural  ad¬ 
vance,  increased  prosperity  and  social  progress. 

The  words  of  one  of  the  workers  from  the  Krasny  Pu- 
tilovets  factory  vividly  convey  the  atmosphere  of  those 
years.  Addressing  the  workers  of  Leningrad,  he  said:  “Re¬ 
member  that  two  years  ago  Trotsky  wanted  to  shut  down 
our  factory  because  he  saw  no  future  in  it.  Those  words 
just  look  funny  now.  Now  we  need  to  build  another  ten, 
and  perhaps  even  a  hundred  factories  like  ours,  and  elec¬ 
tric  power  stations  to  run  them  and  much  more.  I’m  not 
very  well  up  in  all  that,  because  I’ve  only  just  learnt  to 
read.  But  the  working  class  will  do  all  of  this;  we’ll  put 
an  end  to  unemployment,  to  all  the  Nepmen  and  the 
kulaks.  No  lords  and  capitalists  will  be  a  danger  to  us.” 
It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  absolutely  everybody 
thought  along  those  lines;  doubters  and  sceptics  were  also 
to  be  found,  as  well  as  undisguised  opponents  who  went 
out  of  their  way  with  all  possible  means  at  their  disposal 
to  obstruct  the  implementation  of  the  plans  for  socialist 
industrialisation.  Things  went  even  as  far  as  sabotage 
and  terrorist  acts  against  Party  and  state  officials  and 
front-ranking  workers  in  industry  and  on  the  construction 
sites.  There  were  a  good  number  of  references  in  the 
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press  to  cases  of  arson,  machine-breaking  and  assassina¬ 
tions. 

At  the  beginning  of  1928  a  subversive  organisation  in 
the  Donets  Basin  was  exposed:  it  consisted  of  a  large  anti- 
Soviet  grouping  of  former  industrial  experts  and  former 
mine  and  factory  owners.  Profound  indignation  of  the 
working  people  found  vent  at  numerous  meetings  and  ral¬ 
lies  and  they  called  on  the  government  to  take  firm 
measures  against  the  counter-revolutionaries.  At  the  same 
time  they  pledged  themselves  to  work  better  and  harder 
to  promote  the  rapid  advance  of  the  economy  and  the 
building  of  the  foundations  of  socialism  in  the  USSR. 

The  Communist  Party  pursued  an  enormous  organisa¬ 
tional,  agitational  and  propaganda  activity.  This  led  to  an 
upsurge  in  the  creative  activity  of  the  people,  above  all 
of  the  working  class,  which  in  turn  strengthened  the 
Party,  enhanced  the  Party’s  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  and  filled  its  membership  with  the  most  active  and 
politically  conscious  working  people  from  the  city  and 
countryside. 

The  Party  became  more  united  and  effective.  Its  pres¬ 
ence  and  influence  in  the  trade  unions,  the  Soviets,  and 
other  public  organisations  was  strengthened.  No  matter 
what  events  took  place  at  that  time — elections  to  town  and 
village  Soviets,  trade-union  and  Komsomol  congresses, 
academic  conferences  or  meetings  of  public  organisations 
— the  main  topic  of  discussion  was  industrialisation:  how 
to  involve  the  people  as  fully  and  widely  as  possible,  how 
to  implement  the  Party’s  general  industrialisation  policy 
as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible.  The  tremendous 
organisational  work  carried  out  and  supervised  by  the 
Bolsheviks  brought  results.  Millions  were  soon  directly 
involved  in  the  industrialisation  drive  and  this  deter¬ 
mined  its  success  in  advance. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected  the  capitalist  govern¬ 
ments  did  not  afford  the  proletarian  state  any  financial 
support  in  this  undertaking.  The  Soviet  people  were 
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obliged  to  rely  purely  on  their  own  resources.  All  the  pro¬ 
fits  which  had  formerly  been  pocketed  by  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  landowners,  squandered  by  the  royal  house  and 
paid  out  to  foreign  capitalists  in  the  form  of  interest  on  all 
manner  of  loans,  the  Soviet  state  now  invested  in  indus¬ 
try.  Making  full  use  of  the  banking  system  and  the  state 
budget  the  government  re-allocated  some  of  the  profits 
made  by  agriculture  and  light  industry  to  heavy  industry. 
In  1927  a  special  industrialisation  loan  was  issued  which 
was  distributed  on  a  subscription  (instalment)  basis.  With¬ 
in  a  short  period  the  working  people  readily  loaned  their 
state  200  million  rubles;  in  1928  a  second  loan  proved 
equally  successful,  this  time  bringing  in  500  million 
rubles.  Between  1926  and  1929  fifteen  internal  state  loans 
of  various  types  were  issued. 

Still  more  spectacular  results  were  achieved  in  the  mass 
campaign  for  raising  the  productivity  of  labour,  econo¬ 
mising  materials  and  improving  the  organisation  of  work 
in  the  factories.  In  this  campaign  a  very  significant  role 
was  played  by  the  foremost  workers’  collectives.  One 
which  displayed  particularly  resourceful  initiative  was  the 
workers’  collective  from  the  railway  car-repair  shop  at 
the  Moscow  Terminal  of  the  Kazan  Railway.  Soon  after 
the  14th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  the  secretary 
of  the  Party  cell  assembled  the  Komsomol  activists  work¬ 
ing  there  and  asked  them:  “How  are  you  going  to  respond 
to  the  Party’s  challenge,  lads?  You  ought  to  set  an  exam¬ 
ple.  Show  the  whole  shop  that  you  can  achieve  greater 
productivity;  after  all  you  are  in  the  Komsomol,  the 
vanguard  of  the  country’s  youth,  its  foremost  brigade,  as 
Lenin  used  to  say.”  Lively  discussion  followed,  which 
ended  in  a  decision  to  set  up  a  youth  brigade  and  avoid 
all  rejects.  They  all  worked  with  particular  zeal  and 
helped  each  other  as  they  went  along.  Gradually  they  be¬ 
came  more  adept  at  their  work.  Each  group  of  four  start¬ 
ed  to  do  the  work  of  five  and  later  of  six  men.  The  first 
results  spoke  for  themselves:  these  young  workers  sue- 
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ceeded  in  considerably  overfulfilling  their  plan  and  their 
wages  were  the  highest  in  the  shop. 

Similar  Komsomol-sponsored  youth  brigades  were  set 
up  in  factories  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  in  the  Urals, 
the  Donets  Basin  and  Tashkent.  They  all  worked  enthu¬ 
siastically  for  new  higher  targets  and  came  to  be  known 
as  foremost  brigades. 

It  is  no  secret  that  there  were  people  who  laughed 
scornfully  at  these  brigades  and  other  examples  of  popu¬ 
lar  initiative  or  made  jokes  at  their  expense;  such  people 
were  unable  and  indeed  did  not  want  to  believe  that  it 
was  possible  rapidly  to  overcome  deep-rooted  Russian 
backwardness.  They  failed  to  understand  the  voluntary 
sacrifices  and  privations  which  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
working  men  in  a  proletarian  state  were  prepared  to  face 
in  the  name  of  great  causes  and,  of  course,  it  was  not  the 
doubting  attitudes  of  sceptics  or  the  hate  of  the  enemies 
which  reflected  the  spirit  of  those  times.  That  spirit  was 
reflected  by  the  labour  feats  of  the  railway  workers,  the 
metal  and  textile  workers,  who  devoted  all  their  energies 
and  enthusiasm — rallying  all  resources — to  industriali¬ 
sation. 

As  a  result  of  the  whole  people’s  concerted  effort,  in 
the  1926/27  economic  year  about  1,000  million  rubles 
were  invested  in  industry.  In  the  first  three  years  of  the 
industrialisation  drive  alone  almost  3,300  million  rubles 
were  invested  in  industry:  revenue  from  the  socialist  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  economy,  public  loan  subscriptions  and  strict 
economy  made  this  possible.  The  distribution  of  this  reve¬ 
nue  reflected  the  priorities  typical  of  that  period:  the  bulk 
of  the  allocations  was  set  aside  for  the  construction  of 
new  and  the  running  of  existing  heavy  industry  enter¬ 
prises.  While  previously  available  funds  had  been  spent 
in  the  main  on  the  rehabilitation  of  enterprises  and  on 
general  repairs,  now  new  industrial  enterprises  took  pride 
of  place.  Difficulties  stemmed  in  the  main  from  the  fact 
that  capital  outlays  could  not  be  recovered  in  the  short 
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term  and  the  volume  of  production  could  not  be  imme¬ 
diately  increased.  The  maximum  benefit  of  these  invest¬ 
ments  would  only  make  itself  felt  after  several  years,  but 
there  was  no  other  solution  in  the  circumstances. 

In  addition,  the  international  situation  at  that  time 
obliged  the  Soviet  Union  to  consolidate  its  defence  poten¬ 
tial.  The  armies  of  the  capitalist  powers  were  equipping 
themselves  with  the  latest  aeroplanes,  tanks,  armoured 
vehicles,  and  chemical  weapons,  while  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  was  only  just  starting  to  build  up  its  air 
force  and  automobile  industry  and  still  had  not  opened 
up  a  number  of  branches  of  the  chemical  industry  vital 
both  to  the  advance  of  its  agriculture  and  the  security  of 
its  frontiers. 

For  what  specific  projects  were  those  first  industrial¬ 
isation  millions  allocated?  At  the  end  of  1926  a  hydro¬ 
electric  power  station  on  the  River  Volkhov  was  com¬ 
missioned  which  at  the  time  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
Europe.  Pravda  responded  to  this  achievement  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  “Can  socialist  construction  be  brought  to 
fruition  in  the  USSR?  Yes!  This  answer  has  been  flashed 
back  in  thousands  of  lights  that  shine  out  over  remote 
swamps  on  the  remote  river  banks,  leaving  no  room  for 
doubt  that  electric  power  stations  will  be  built  on  the 
River  Svir,  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  provided  that  ene¬ 
mies  from  outside  do  not  hamper  us.  As  for  the  working 
class,  it  can  summon  up  inner  resources  as  it  did  when 
the  Volkhov  Power  Station  was  built.” 

A  few  months  later  construction  workers  appeared  at 
the  Dnieper  rapids,  on  the  site  of  the  future  Dnieper 
Power  Station.  Dozens  of  geological  expeditions  set  off 
to  the  Khibiny  Mountains,  the  Urals  and  Central  Asia. 
In  1927  preliminary  work  was  carried  out  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  tractor  plant  on  the  Volga  and  metallurgical 
works  near  the  Magnitnaya  Mountain  and  Krivoi  Rog. 
One  branch  of  industry  after  another  was  being  re¬ 
equipped  with  more  up-to-date  machinery.  Work  started 
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on  the  building  of  a  railway  from  Central  Asia  to 
Siberia. 

The  employment  figures  continued  to  grow.  In  the  pe¬ 
riod  1926-1929  workers’  wages  in  the  state  sector  rose 
by  70%;  almost  900  thousand  workers  and  their  families 
received  new  living  accommodation. 

In  1927  the  country  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  revolution.  On  that  occasion  it  was  announced  that 
a  seven-hour  working  day  would  be  introduced  not  in¬ 
volving  any  wage  cuts.  The  position  of  the  peasantry  also 
improved  considerably.  Socialist  industrialisation  was 
promoting  the  interests  of  all  sections  of  the  working 
people. 

THE  COLLECTIVISATION 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

In  1927  gross  industrial  production  showed  a  rise  of 
13%,  the  following  year  21%  and  in  1929  a  rise  of  26%. 
Meanwhile  agriculture  presented  a  very  different  picture. 
Agricultural  output  for  the  year  1927/28  showed  a  rise 
of  only  3%  and  in  1929  it  even  fell  by  3%.  The  contrast 
between  industrial  growth  and  the  rate  at  which  agricul¬ 
ture  was  developing  was  becoming  more  and  more  striking. 

As  new  construction  sites  were  opened  up  and  more 
factories  put  into  operation  the  number  of  industrial  and 
white-collar  workers  grew  steadily.  As  the  urban  popula¬ 
tion  grew  the  demand  for  bread  and  other  produce  rapid¬ 
ly  increased.  Another  factor  that  was  important  in  this 
context  was  the  increase  in  the  working  people’s  real 
wages  and  the  overall  improvement  in  their  material  wel¬ 
fare.  In  1926-1927  bread  consumption  in  the  towns  was 
27%  up  on  the  1913  figure,  although  the  size  of  the  ur¬ 
ban  population  in  that  period  had  only  grown  a  mere  12%. 

The  peasants  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  supply 
the  growing  population  with  the  necessary  food  and  in¬ 
dustry  with  the  raw  materials.  While  the  area  under  cul- 
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tivation  and  the  livestock  population  (cows,  pigs,  sheep 
and  goats)  had  overtaken  the  figures  of  pre-revolutionary 
Russia,  marketable  production,  i.e.,  produce  intended  for 
sale  to  the  state  or  on  the  private  market,  was  at  a  low 
ebb.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  1913  marketable  grain  had 
amounted  to  20,800,000  tons  and  from  1926  to  1928  only 
half  that  amount  had  been  sold.  Food  supplies  for  the  in¬ 
dustrial  centres  were  becoming  very  erratic  and  queuing 
once  more  became  a  regular  phenomenon.  The  speculators, 
kulaks  and  private  traders  lost  no  time  in  exploiting 
the  situation.  The  fact  that  there  was  still  a  considerable 
amount  of  unemployment  also  made  the  situation  serious. 
Opposition  elements  in  the  ranks  of  the  Communist  Par¬ 
ty  were  calling  more  and  more  loudly  for  a  reduction  in 
the  pace  of  industrialisation. 

In  order  to  ensure  adequate  supplies  of  bread  and  other 
produce  for  the  urban  population  and  the  Red  Army  the 
government  was  obliged  to  introduce  food  rationing  in 
the  towns  in  1928.  This  situation  irrefutably  bore  out 
Lenin’s  words  to  the  effect  that  “small-scale  farming  will 
not  bring  deliverance  from  want”.1  The  October  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  freed  the  peasants  from  tsarist  oppression  and 
exploitation  by  the  landowners  and  the  big  bourgeoisie. 
It  was  now  the  middle  peasant  whose  role  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  situation  was  of  crucial  importance.  The  government 
had  constantly  been  increasing  its  help  to  the  poor  peas¬ 
ants,  had  encouraged  them  to  join  forces  on  a  co-operative 
basis  and  gone  all  out  to  hold  in  check  the  rural  bourgeoi¬ 
sie,  the  kulaks.  Yet  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  serious 
poverty  in  rural  areas,  and  capitalist  relations  of  pro¬ 
duction  still  remained  there.  Radical  changes  as  regards 
technical  equipment  of  farms  were  still  a  good  way  off 
and  most  of  the  land  was  worked  by  hand,  crops  were 
sown  and  harvested  by  hand,  livestock  was  tended  by 
hand.  As  had  been  the  case  since  time  immemorial  the 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  SO,  p.  148. 
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implements  most  commonly  used  were  still  the  wooden 
plough,  sickle,  scythe,  etc. 

The  parcelling-out  of  peasant  plots  was  still  going  on: 
in  1927  peasant  farms  totalled  over  25  million,  several 
million  more  than  the  pre-revolutionary  figure.  The  class 
stratification  of  the  peasantry  was  also  still  in  progress 
although  it  was  proceeding  at  a  far  slower  pace  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  stratum  of  middle  peasants  was  constantly  in¬ 
creasing.  At  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  rich  farms, 
those  of  the  kulaks,  was  growing  and  by  1926-1927  it  had 
reached  3.9%.  The  number  of  peasants  forced  to  sell  their 
labour  was  also  on  the  increase:  about  a  third  of  the  peas¬ 
ant  families  owned  no  draught  animals  or  ploughing  im¬ 
plements  at  all. 

The  small  size  of  the  individual  farms,  the  low  degree 
of  mechanisation,  the  very  low  level  of  productivity — 
these  were  the  main  factors  which  accounted  for  the  low 
marketable  surplus  and  prevented  the  peasants  from  being 
able  to  provide  the  country  with  adequate  agricultural 
supplies.  Millions  of  peasant  households  were  living  and 
eating  better  than  ever  before  in  the  past  but  there  was 
little  surplus  to  sell  to  the  state.  Now  they  were  the  main 
producers,  and  not  the  landowners  and  kulaks  who  previ¬ 
ously  had  grown  corn  and  technical  crops  specifically  for 
marketing  purposes.  As  regards  the  socialist  sector — the 
state  and  collective  farms — it  only  accounted  for  2%  of 
the  gross  agricultural  product  and  7%  of  the  marketable 
output  (1927  figures). 

The  situation  in  the  countryside  was  still  more  compli¬ 
cated  by  a  noticeable  growth  of  class  contradictions.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  poor  and  middle  peasants,  receiving  the 
support  of  the  Soviet  state,  were  stepping  up  their  polit¬ 
ical  activity:  their  opposition  to  the  exploiter  aspirations 
of  the  rural  bourgeoisie  was  becoming  more  bold  and  res¬ 
olute.  Meanwhile  the  kulaks,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
trying  to  gain  a  firmer  hold  on  the  people  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  do  this.  By  hiring  labourers, 
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leasing  their  land  or  allowing  the  poor  peasants  to  use 
their  threshing-machines  or  draught  animals  on  a  tempor¬ 
ary  basis,  the  rural  capitalists  gained  an  ever  tighter  hold 
over  the  peasants. 

Remaining  representatives  of  the  exploiting  classes 
were  particularly  powerful  in  Central  Asia,  the  Caucasus, 
Kazakhstan  and  a  good  number  of  the  country’s  other  na¬ 
tional  areas,  which  had  but  recently  been  the  most  back¬ 
ward  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It  was  not  until  1925 
that  the  decree  on  the  nationalisation  of  land  and  water 
was  passed  in  the  Uzbek  Republic.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  land,  livestock,  sources  of  water  and  hayfields  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  native  landowners. 

A  land  and  water  reform  was  introduced  throughout 
the  whole  of  Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan  from  1925  to 
1929.  Large  feudal  estates  were  done  away  with  and  much 
of  the  land  owned  by  the  kulaks  and  the  church  was  con¬ 
fiscated.  This  undermined  the  basis  of  exploitation. 

Throughout  the  country  at  this  time  the  kulaks  were 
intensifying  their  anti-Soviet  activity:  they  were  quite 
prepared  to  resort  to  terrorist  activity,  killing  Party  and 
government  officials  and  politically  active  peasants.  In 
1926,  400  cases  of  terrorist  activity  were  officially  record¬ 
ed  in  rural  areas,  900  in  1927  and  1,123  in  1928.  Not  a 
day  passed  without  some  bloodshed,  murder  or  arson. 

In  1928  the  kulaks  organised  a  sort  of  grain  strike,  as  a 
result  of  which  state  grain  purchases  fell  short  of  the  ne¬ 
cessary  target.  With  agriculture  in  the  state  it  was,  the 
villages  were  unable  to  provide  the  country  with  the  ne¬ 
cessary  food  supplies.  The  situation  deteriorated  still 
further  when  the  harvests  in  the  Ukraine  and  the  North¬ 
ern  Caucasus  failed.  Not  only  was  the  state  unable  to 
procure  the  grain  it  had  counted  on  from  these  areas  but 
was  obliged  to  afford  assistance  to  the  population  of  the 
affected  areas. 

The  situation  was  aggravated  by  various  mistakes  made 
by  economic  agencies  and  the  personnel  in  charge  of  grain 
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purchases.  The  peasants  needed  supplies  of  a  large  range 
of  manufactured  goods  and  these,  because  of  mismanage¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  personnel  in  the  sales  network, 
were  often  to  be  found  lying  idle  in  warehouses.  Nor  were 
taxation  regulations  enforced  sufficiently  strictly;  at  every 
turn  the  richer  peasants  succeeded  in  evading  their  taxes. 
Another  factor  which  had  a  negative  effect  was  the  com¬ 
petition  between  state  and  co-operative  agencies  respon¬ 
sible  for  purchasing  grain  for  the  state. 

The  rural  bourgeoisie  made  capital  out  of  the  situation, 
artificially  pushing  up  grain  prices  or  refusing  outright  to 
sell  their  reserve  stocks.  A  crude  attempt  was  made  to  use 
the  threat  of  famine  to  force  Soviet  power  to  make  con¬ 
cessions,  to  restore  to  capitalist  elements  the  right  to  take 
part  in  elections,  and  generally  to  give  up  the  policy  of 
restricting  the  kulaks. 

At  that  critical  moment  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  Council  of  People’s  Commis¬ 
sars  sent  thirty  thousand  Party  members  and  special  work¬ 
ers’  teams  into  the  villages.  With  their  help  the  local  peas¬ 
ants  started  an  offensive  against  the  saboteurs.  A  wide 
campaign  was  launched  to  explain  the  agricultural  pol¬ 
icy,  then  being  implemented,  to  the  peasants.  The  staffs 
of  financial  and  trade  bodies  showed  more  resolution  and 
efficiency  in  their  work.  A  larger  supply  of  manufactured 
goods  was  sent  out  to  the  villages.  At  the  same  time  the 
government  decided  to  take  criminal  action  against  the 
kulaks  and  profiteers  who  had  been  selling  grain  at  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices.  Those  who  refused  to  sell  their  grain  sur¬ 
pluses  at  the  official  prices  were  summoned  before  the 
law  and  their  produce  was  confiscated.  A  quarter  of 
the  confiscated  surpluses  was  handed  over  to  the  poor  pea¬ 
sants. 

Of  course  these  were  all  emergency  measures  and  the 
Party  and  government  leaders  made  no  secret  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  behind  them.  The  state  at  that  time  had  neither  the 
necessary  grain  reserves  to  meet  the  crisis  nor  convertible 
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currency  with  which  to  import  grain  on  a  large  scale.  Only 
with  the  active  support  of  the  working  peasantry,  could 
the  working  class  count  on  regular  grain  supplies  being 
provided  for  the  urban  population  and  the  Red  Army. 

This  plan  of  action  proved  justified  and  the  rural  bour¬ 
geoisie  soon  lost  the  day.  The  Central  Committee  demon¬ 
strated  yet  again  that  its  policy  was  correct.  The  facts 
proved  that  though  losing  their  positions  the  kulaks  con¬ 
tinued  offering  fierce  resistance  to  the  government  and 
seeking  out  new  forms  and  methods  of  struggle. 

Yet  it  was  obvious,  and  developments  in  1928  had 
proved  this,  that  an  emergency  policy  could  only  be  tem¬ 
porarily  successful.  It  was  impossible  to  put  agriculture  as 
a  whole  onto  its  feet  by  these  methods.  The  Bolsheviks 
saw  that  the  radical  solution  to  the  whole  problem  lay 
elsewhere — in  the  consolidation  of  the  socialist  sector,  in 
the  sweeping  organisation  of  state  and  collective  farms 
that  would  be  capable  of  satisfying  the  demands  for  food 
and  raw  materials.  This  was  the  line  approved  at  the 
Communist  Party’s  15th  Congress  in  December  1927. 

The  congress  resolution  stated  that  “at  the  present  pe¬ 
riod  the  task  of  amalgamating  and  converting  the  small 
individual  peasant  farms  into  large  collective  farms 
should  be  the  Party’s  main  task  in  the  rural  areas”. 

At  that  time  there  were  approximately  15,000  collec¬ 
tive  farms  in  the  country,  incorporating  some  200,000 
peasant  families,  that  is,  under  one  per  cent  of  their  total. 
For  the  main  part  these  collective  farms  were  only  of 
moderate  size  consisting  of  some  10  to  15  households. 
Their  advantages  were  not  limited  simply  to  the  usual 
increased  income  resulting  from  combined  effort  and  re¬ 
sources.  With  the  help  of  the  state  the  collective  farms 
were  able  to  obtain  machinery,  fertilisers  and  various  ma¬ 
terials  at  subsidised  prices  and  they  were  soon  much  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  than  the  ordinary  individual  farms.  The 
state  saw  in  the  collective  farms  its  main  bastion  of  sup¬ 
port  and  deliberately  created  particularly  favourable  coh- 
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ditions  for  their  development.  Although  the  majority  of 
the  collective  farmers  had  originally  been  poor  peasants 
and  had  had  little  experience  of  work  in  artels,  on  an 
average  they  brought  in  larger  harvests  than  those  farm¬ 
ing  on  an  individual  basis. 

At  the  outset,  however,  successes  scored  by  individual 
collective  farms  were  not  repeated  by  most  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  farms  because  of  lack  of  experience,  material  facili¬ 
ties  and  qualified  personnel.  Another  obstacle  was  the 
impassiveness  of  the  peasantry,  their  property-owning 
mentality  being  revived  by  the  kulaks.  Nor  was  urban 
industry  yet  in  a  position  to  supply  the  rural  population 
with  the  necessary  quantity  of  equipment  and  manufac¬ 
tured  goods.  (In  1926  the  country  only  possessed  fourteen 
thousand  tractors.) 

When  the  15th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  (De¬ 
cember  1927)  announced  its  plans  for  collectivisation, 
even  optimists  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  collective- 
farm  movement  would  initially  spread  at  a  very  slow 
pace.  However,  things  were  to  turn  out  very  differently:  by 
the  summer  of  1928  there  were  already  over  two  times 
as  many  collective  farms  as  there  had  been  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  year.  The  plans  for  setting  up  collective 
farms  on  a  mass  scale  were  very  soon  to  prove  their  worth. 

More  and  more  groups  of  peasants  started  making  joint 
purchases  and  collective  use  of  tractors  and  other  ma¬ 
chines.  Other  forms  of  co-operation  also  spread.  After 
the  15th  Party  Congress  the  network  of  production  co¬ 
operatives  designed  to  farm  and  sell  produce  on  a  joint 
basis  grew  with  particular  speed.  In  1929  over  half  of 
the  farms  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  poor  and  middle 
peasants  were  now  merged  in  co-operatives,  over  four- 
fifths  of  which  were  production  co-operatives.  An  All- 
Russia  Collective  Farm  Centre  was  set  up  to  supervise 
the  collectivisation  movement. 

In  the  summer  of  1928  the  First  All-Union  Collective 
Farm  Congress  was  held  in  Moscow.  Four  hundred  and 
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four  delegates  attended  the  congress  and  they  discussed 
conclusions  drawn  at  similar  congresses  which  had  been 
held  at  gubernia,  regional  and  district  level. 

Mikhail  Kalinin  addressed  the  congress  on  behalf  of 
the  government.  He  defined  the  role  of  the  collective 
farms  in  the  life  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  spoke  of  the 
successes  of  the  first  collective  farms  and  said  that  the 
collective  farmers  were  “builders  of  socialism,  who  have 
consciously  set  themselves  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  world 
they  live  in,  not  in  a  haphazard  way  but  according  to 
principles  of  sound  common  sense,  so  as  consciously  to 
steer  the  economy  along  the  path  they  think  best,  so  as  to 
control  the  flow  of  the  economy”.  He  went  on  to  stress: 

.  .we  are  not  using  any  coercive  measures  to  get  people 
to  join  the  collectives  but,  naturally  enough,  the  govern¬ 
ment  assists  the  collective  farms  and  assists  them  more 
than  those  peasants  working  individual  farms. . . The 
mass  of  the  collective  farms  at  that  time  relied  mostly  on 
draught  animals  and  manual  labour,  and  in  order  to  help 
the  collectives  purchase  machinery  the  state  granted  the 
latter  advantageous  credit  terms  and  prohibited  the  sale 
of  tractors  to  those  peasants  who  did  not  join  the  collec¬ 
tives.  However,  the  number  of  collective  farms  grew  more 
quickly  than  the  supply  of  tractors.  To  overcome  the  re¬ 
sulting  discrepancy  it  was  decided  to  provide  machinery 
for  the  collective  farms  through  a  state-operated  system 
of  machine  and  tractor  stations  (MTS).  In  this  way  the 
state  made  it  possible  for  the  collective  farms  to  use  ma¬ 
chinery  on  a  wide  scale,  for  which  they  paid  set  amounts 
of  grain  and  other  produce.  After  weighing  up  these  new 
trends  and  developments  the  State  Planning  Committee 
decided  that  it  would  be  possible  during  the  years  of  the 
First  Five-Year  Plan  to  collectivise  between  four  and  five 
million  individual  peasant  farms. 

The  working  people  gave  the  course  towards  collectiv¬ 
isation  their  enthusiastic  support.  However,  it  had  its 
opponents  not  only  among  the  urban  Nepmen  and  the 
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kulaks,  but  also  in  the  Party  itself.  Even  some  members 
of  the  Central  Committee  opposed  preparations  for  the 
social  and  technical  reorganisation  of  agriculture.  In  their 
opinion  the  most  important  task  was  to  overcome  the 
shortage  in  consumer  goods  and  stimulate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  individual  peasant  farms,  and  they  said  as  much 
when  the  15th  Party  Congress  drafted  its  decisions. 

Although  defeated  at  the  congress,  the  proponents  of 
this  line  continued  to  uphold  their  views.  In  1928  they 
took  advantage  of  the  country’s  economic  and  political 
difficulties  to  intensify  their  attacks  on  the  Party’s  policy; 
they  demanded  a  cut  in  allocations  for  the  development 
of  heavy  industry,  engineering  and  metallurgy  in  partic¬ 
ular,  and  for  the  construction  of  collective  farms.  The 
appearance  of  such  views  was  no  accident.  The  intensi¬ 
fication  of  the  socialist  offensive  was  accompanied  by 
counter-actions  by  urban  and  rural  capitalist  elements, 
and  vacillations  among  the  petty  bourgeoisie.  The  mood 
of  this  segment  of  the  population  infected  some  sections 
of  workers  and  influenced  the  behaviour  of  a  certain 
group  of  Party  members.  In  November  1928  a  plenary 
meeting  of  the  Party  Central  Committee  analysed  these 
processes  and  noted  the  appearance  of  Right-wing  devia¬ 
tion  in  the  Party.  As  pointed  out  in  the  resolution  of  the 
plenary  meeting,  this  deviation  found  its  expression  in 
the  desire  to  slow  down  and  impede  the  construction  of 
large-scale  industry,  in  either  disregarding  or  opposing 
collective  and  state  farms  and  underestimating  and  gloss¬ 
ing  over  the  class  struggle,  in  particular,  the  struggle 
against  the  kulaks. 

The  leaders  of  the  deviation  tenaciously  upheld  the 
idea  that  the  class  struggle  was  dying  down  and  that  cap¬ 
italist  elements  would  grow  into  socialism.  They  fierce¬ 
ly  defended  the  kulaks,  demanding  that  the  Party  adopt 
a  policy  of  strengthening  the  alliance  of  the  working  class 
with  the  entire  peasantry,  i.e.,  also  with  the  exploiter  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  countryside  who  had  fought  with  all  their 
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might  against  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  Seeing 
that  no  serious  support  was  forthcoming  from  the  Party’s 
Central  Committee,  the  Right  wing  began  to  appeal  to 
the  rank-and-file  Party  members,  resorting  to  such  meth¬ 
ods  as  writing  letters  to  individual  organisations  and 
persons,  dissemination  of  slanderous  rumours,  etc.  Once 
again  tactics  of  factional  struggle  were  implemented. 

In  practice  this  meant  that  as  the  Party  steered  the 
course  towards  socialist  industrialisation  and  prepared  for 
mass  collectivisation  of  agriculture,  it  at  the  time  had  to 
fight  on  two  fronts,  against  the  remnants  of  the  Trotskyite 
opposition  and  Right-wing  deviation. 

During  the  celebrations  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  in  November  1927, 
the  Trotsky ites  tried  to  organise  their  own  demonstrations 
in  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  Against  the  background  of 
endless  columns  of  people  who  marched  under  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party’s  slogans  and  expressed  their  full  confidence 
in  the  Party’s  Central  Committee  and  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment,  this  small  group  of  people  was  a  pitiful  sight. 

Life  explicitly  showed  that  the  Trotskyites  had  not  only 
infringed  the  Party  Rules  but  also  had  launched  upon 
overt  anti-Soviet  activity.  The  discussion  which  preceded 
the  15th  Party  Congress  revealed  that  99%  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  resolutely  condemned  the  activity  of  Trotsky,  Zi¬ 
noviev  and  their  followers,  supported  the  Party  Central 
Committee  and  consistently  carried  through  the  Party’s 
general  line.  In  November  1927  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
Party  bloc  were  expelled  from  the  Party  for  anti-Soviet 
activity. 

Now  that  the  Trotsky-Zinoviev  opposition  had  been 
routed  the  greatest  danger  stemmed  from  Right  devia¬ 
tion.  The  harm  caused  by  the  opportunist  policy  of  its 
adherents  became  more  and  more  direct  and  serious.  It 
inhibited  the  implementation  of  industrialisation  and  the 
transition  to  mass  collectivisation  of  agriculture,  and  its  ul¬ 
timate  purpose  was  to  wreck  Lenin’s  plan  for  building 
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socialism  in  the  USSR.  But  the  Communists,  backed  by 
the  working  class  and  the  main  sections  of  the  working 
peasantry,  continued  to  widen  the  front  of  their  offensive 
against  the  remnants  of  the  exploiting  classes. 

STEPS  TO  OUST  PRIVATE  CAPITAL 

FROM  INDUSTRY  AND  HOME  TRADE 

The  transition  to  the  policy  of  socialist  industrialisa¬ 
tion  and  the  drive  to  collectivise  agriculture  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  decisive  stage  in  the  struggle  waged  by  the 
Soviet  state  against  the  Nepman  bourgeoisie,  i.e.,  those 
remaining  elements  of  the  exploiter  classes  who,  after  the 
introduction  of  NEP  in  1921,  had  once  again  become  ac¬ 
tive.  By  this  time  the  balance  of  class  forces  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  general  economic  and  political  position  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  implementation  of  this  task. 

In  the  middle  of  the  twenties  the  urban  and  rural  bour¬ 
geoisie,  including  members  of  their  families,  constituted 
only  4.6%  of  the  population,  as  against  16.3%  in  1913. 
A  particularly  striking  reflection  of  the  sharp  drop  in 
their  numbers  was  provided  by  the  Moscow  figures.  In 
1926  there  were  about  four  thousand  employers  of  hired 
labour  in  the  city  (excluding  factory  owners).  This  was 
only  a  fifth  of  the  pre-revolutionary  figure.  Meanwhile 
the  number  of  factory  owners  had  dropped  within  the 
same  period  to  a  twelfth  of  the  pre-revolutionary  total 
and  was  only  145.  This  was  the  position  in  Moscow  where 
the  resurgence  of  private  capital  had  been  particularly 
marked.  The  position  of  the  Nepmen  was  weaker  still  in 
other  towns. 

As  a  rule,  private  capital  gained  a  foothold  in  those 
branches  of  the  economy  that  were  in  close  contact  with 
the  mass  consumer  and  where  profits  could  be  reaped  fast. 
The  vast  majority  of  private  establishments  were  of  the 
small  variety,  only  a  few  of  them  were  on  a  medium  scale. 
The  average  number  of  workers  per  each  state-owned 
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enterprise  was  257  and  in  the  privately  owned  ones  a 
mere  22.  Privately  owned  enterprises  accounted  for  only 
4%  of  the  output  of  large-scale  industry  and  2.5%  of  the 
workers. 

Small-scale  industry  presented  a  very  different  picture. 
Here  the  private  capitalist  predominated;  in  the  1925/26 
economic  year  the  private  sector  accounted  for  almost 
82%  of  the  output  of  the  whole  of  this  branch.  Private 
capital  also  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  retail  net¬ 
work  (accounting  for  43%  of  the  turnover),  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  sale  of  farm  produce.  This  private  re¬ 
tail  trade  was  characterised  by  an  extremely  vast  net¬ 
work  of  very  small  and  scattered  outlets.  In  1925/1926 
the  number  of  private  trading  establishments  had  reached 
its  peak,  over  half  a  million.  Yet  more  than  half  of  them 
were  small  shops  and  stalls  and  the  majority  were  in  the 
towns. 

Concession  enterprises  did  not  play  an  important  role 
in  the  Soviet  economy  at  the  time.  Powerful  foreign  capi¬ 
talists  were  not  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  proletar¬ 
ian  state  and  refused  to  sign  any  mutually  advantageous 
treaties.  Industrial  production  on  the  basis  of  concessions 
granted  to  foreign  entrepreneurs  reached  its  peak  in  1927- 
1928  when  it  accounted  for  0.6%  of  the  country’s  gross 
industrial  output.  The  largest  of  such  enterprises  was  the 
Lena  Goldfields  concession  situated  in  what  was  then  Ir¬ 
kutsk  Gubernia.  Its  owners  had  been  granted  the  right  to 
extract  gold,  non-ferrous  metals  and  iron  ore.  American 
monopolists  had  obtained  a  concession  for  working  man¬ 
ganese  deposits  in  Georgia  and  the  Swedish  firm  SKF,  one 
for  the  production  of  ball-bearings  in  Moscow.  When 
signing  these  contracts  the  Soviet  Government  saw  to  it 
that  foreign  capital  should  not  make  investments  into  the 
main  branches  of  the  economy;  they  also  resolutely  reject¬ 
ed  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  imperialists  to  impose 
crippling  conditions.  In  1926  foreign  investments  in  So¬ 
viet  industry  amounted  only  to  fifty  million  rubles.  Three 
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years  later  there  were  59  concessions,  of  these  twelve 
were  German,  eleven  Japanese,  six  British  and  four  Amer¬ 
ican.  They  were  run  by  a  total  of  20  thousand  workers 
and  administrative  staff. 

The  owners  of  these  concessions  proceeded  to  break  the 
agreements  they  had  entered  into  at  every  turn.  Most  of 
them  plundered  the  Soviet  Union’s  natural  resources  and 
showed  little  interest  in  the  mechanisation  of  labour  pro¬ 
cesses  and  the  introduction  of  new  equipment.  The  Lena 
Goldfields  firm  soon  mismanaged  its  gold  extraction  and 
various  enterprises  had  to  be  closed  down,  which  meant 
that  thousands  of  people  were  without  a  job  and  the  state 
suffered  large  losses.  Nor  did  co-operation  with  the  Amer¬ 
icans  lead  to  any  positive  results  in  Georgia.  Only  in 
isolated  cases  did  such  concession  agreements  prove  an 
unqualified  success:  this  applied  to  the  agreements  with 
Swedish  entrepreneurs,  who  built  a  factory  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  electric  motors  in  Yaroslavl  and  who  also  did 
much  to  promote  ball-bearing  production  in  the  USSR, 
first  introduced  at  that  time.  Pencil  production  in  Mos¬ 
cow  organised  by  the  American  millionaire  Hammer  was 
also  to  prove  a  success. 

However,  taken  all  in  all  the  Soviet  Union’s  attempt  to 
attract  foreign  investment  in  the  form  of  concessions  so 
as  to  promote  its  own  industry  was  not  a  success.  This 
resulted  above  all  from  the  anti-Soviet  policy  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  circles  in  the  capitalist  world. 

The  concessions  that  were  signed  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  did  not  produce  the  required  results.  Foreign 
firms  all  out  for  profits  soon  started  breaking  Soviet  laws, 
and  hostility  towards  them  among  the  workers  spread 
rapidly.  Their  technical  and  economic  indices  were  low. 
These  concessions  proved  more  and  more  obsolete  as  so¬ 
cialist  industrialisation  forged  ahead.  In  1930  resolute 
steps  were  taken  to  wind  them  up. 

In  August  1926  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  adopted  a  decision  concerning  “Party  Work  in 
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Concession  and  Private  Enterprises”.  This  was  necessary 
since  difficult  and  contradictory  relations  had  developed 
between  the  owners  and  workers  of  private  capitalist  and 
concession  enterprises.  The  owners  were  pursuing  an  am¬ 
bivalent  policy:  they  strove  to  evade  the  obligations  which 
they  had  taken  upon  themselves  thus  compelling  the 
workers  to  come  out  in  active  protest  and  strike,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  tried  to  drive  a  wedge  between  various 
groups  of  workers,  to  bribe  some  of  them  and  stop  them 
rallying  together  to  form  unions.  The  Communist  Party 
called  for  more  intensified  mass  propaganda  work  among 
workers  employed  at  these  factories.  Special  attention  was 
focussed  on  the  work  of  the  Party  cells  and  trade  unions 
that  were  to  concentrate  on  the  protection  of  the  workers’ 
economic,  cultural  and  day-to-day  interests.  The  state  sup¬ 
ported  the  workers’  struggle  against  private  capital  with  all 
the  means  at  its  disposal.  These  workers’  interests  were 
also  defended  by  the  socialist  courts  and  supported  by  the 
public  at  large.  The  working  people  knew  that  private 
capital  in  industry  and  home  trade  which  infringed  upon 
their  interests  was  only  a  temporary  phenomenon  and  that 
the  day  was  not  far  off  when  the  Nepman  bourgeoisie 
would  be  driven  out  once  and  for  all. 

The  14th  Party  Congress  had  charted  out  a  course  de¬ 
signed  to  ensure  the  all-round  development  of  socialist  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  further  consolidation  and  expansion  of  the 
state  trading  network,  to  oust  capitalist  elements  from  both 
industry  and  home  trade  and  win  an  economic  and  political 
victory  for  socialism.  As  long  as  the  socialist  sector  was  not 
in  a  position  to  replace  private  capital  completely,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  latter  altogether.  This  situation 
had  to  be  accepted;  it  was  possible  and  imperative  to  make 
use  of  private  capital  temporarily  and  then  gradually  re¬ 
strict  it  and  finally  oust  it  completely. 

When  setting  about  this  task  the  government  used  first 
and  foremost  economic  means.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  was  the  expansion  of  those  branches  of  socialist 
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industry  and  trade  which  had  previously  been  entirely  or 
partly  the  province  of  private  capital.  The  government 
used  various  methods  for  restricting  the  scope  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  entrepreneur:  cutting  down  or  stopping  altogether 
the  supply  of  commodities  and  raw  materials,  refusing 
credits,  putting  up  freight  tariffs  for  the  private  industrial¬ 
ist  or  trader  and  adjusting  taxation. 

Under  these  conditions  private  traders  made  money 
mainly  by  charging  exorbitant  prices  for  commodities 
which  were  in  very  short  supply  on  the  market.  As  re¬ 
gards  commodities  of  which  there  was  an  adequate  supply, 
such  as  matches,  for  example,  which  were  between  2  and 
3%  more  expensive  on  the  private  market,  the  difference 
between  state  and  private  prices  was  small,  but  it  was 
enormous  when  it  came  to  goods  in  short  supply.  In  1926 
cotton  fabric  sold  on  the  private  market  was  200%  more 
expensive  than  in  state  shops.  The  price  on  salt  was  still 
higher.  But  as  soon  as  it  became  possible  to  supply  the 
state  and  co-operative  shops  with  scarce  commodities  and 
put  down  the  official  state  prices,  there  followed  an  im¬ 
mediate  drop  in  prices  in  the  private  sector  as  well. 

It  requires  little  stretch  of  imagination  to  appreciate 
how  the  working  people  felt  about  the  private  traders  and 
entrepreneurs.  On  frequent  occasions  they  demanded 
tighter  restrictions  on  private  initiative  and  more  taxing 
of  private  profits. 

Industrial  expansion  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
prices  on  commodities  of  mass  consumption  in  1927,  and 
this  cut  down  the  opportunities  for  speculation  consider¬ 
ably.  Throughout  the  country  privately  owned  shops  start¬ 
ed  closing  down.  In  the  course  of  1927  their  number  de¬ 
creased  by  about  25%  and  their  turnover  showed  a  still 
larger  drop. 

However,  private  traders  still  dominated  the  market 
when  it  came  to  agricultural  produce.  In  the  Ukraine  al¬ 
most  half  a  worker’s  wages  went  on  food  bought  in  the 
private  sector  in  1927. 
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In  1928-1929  conditions  for  the  private  sector  in  in¬ 
dustry  deteriorated  rapidly.  The  law  passed  in  1921  and 
allowing  private  individuals  to  lease  state  enterprises  was 
abolished.  Lease  contracts  drawn  up  with  private  entre¬ 
preneurs  were  reviewed.  Many  of  the  private  entrepre¬ 
neurs  and  traders  were  by  this  time  unable  to  compete  with 
the  state  factories  that  were  now  producing  cheaper  and 
better  goods.  They  were  ousted  from  the  flour-grinding, 
leather  work  and  low-grade  tobacco  industries,  to  name 
but  three  branches.  In  1926  small  private  establishments 
and  individual  craftsmen,  for  the  most  part  dependent  on 
capitalist  entrepreneurs  and  the  owners  of  private  shops, 
produced  75%  of  all  footwear  sold  in  the  country.  The 
state-run  factories  provided  only  ten  million  pairs  as 
against  a  yearly  needed  total  of  45  million.  Two  years 
later  roles  had  been  reversed  and  the  state  factories  were 
producing  almost  41  million  pairs. 

The  private  entrepreneurs  and  traders  tried  to  consoli¬ 
date  their  position  by  intensifying  their  exploitation  of 
those  in  their  employ,  resorting  to  various  illegal  prac¬ 
tices,  including  the  setting-up  of  artels  under  their  own 
personal  supervision.  This  step  called  forth  an  intensifi¬ 
cation  of  the  class  struggle  in  the  capitalist  enterprises  and 
more  strikes.  The  law  courts  played  an  important  part  in 
defending  the  working  people’s  rights.  The  striking 
workers  demanded  that  the  factories  where  they  were 
working  be  handed  over  to  the  state. 

At  that  period  peasants  purchased  97%  of  their  cotton 
fabric,  83%  of  their  agricultural  equipment,  88%  of  their 
roofing  iron  and  96%  of  their  nails  through  the  state  and 
co-operative  trading  network.  Complex  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  and  fertilisers  were  supplied  exclusively  through 
state  channels.  And  the  return  flow  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  went  from  the  peasants  directly  to  the  state.  The 
private  middleman  was  no  longer  a  necessity.  Further¬ 
more,  the  private  trader’s  all-out  drive  for  profits  and  his 
attempts  to  exploit  the  country’s  temporary  economic  dif- 
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Acuities  and  procure  raw  materials  which  were  in  short 
supply  meant  that  the  private  sector  acted  as  a  brake  on 
the  development  of  the  socialist  sector.  In  1928/29  the 
state  sector  did  not  fulfil  the  plan  targets  for  leather  and 
footwear,  starch  and  treacle,  tobacco  and  butter  manu¬ 
facture  because  of  a  shortage  of  agricultural  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  The  private  sector,  being  short  of  up-to-date  ma¬ 
chinery,  used  a  large  amount  of  these  materials  and  yet 
had  a  smaller  output  and  of  poorer  quality. 

Financial  agencies  conducted  a  number  of  inquiries 
aimed  at  finding  out  how  the  owners  of  the  private  trading 
and  industrial  establishments,  including  those  which  had 
already  been  closed  down,  distributed  their  profits.  It 
emerged  that  the  greater  part  of  their  income  was  used 
for  purposes  of  illegal  speculation. 

Seeing  that  industry  was  in  the  main  back  on  its  feet 
again,  that  mass  collectivisation  was  producing  first  re¬ 
sults,  and  capitalist  elements  were  starting  to  engage  in 
illegal  activities,  the  Soviet  Government  decided  to  in¬ 
tensify  economic  and  administrative  pressure  against  pri¬ 
vate  capital.  This  led  to  a  drop  in  private  capital’s  share 
of  gross  manufacturing  output  down  to  0.3%  in  1929, 
when  there  remained  only  177  privately  owned  enterprises 
employing  1,700  workers.  The  Soviet  state  was  now 
completing  the  nationalisation  of  capitalist  industry,  a 
process  which  had  been  carried  out  in  the  main  as  early 
as  the  first  years  after  the  revolution. 

The  political  report  of  the  Central  Committee  to  the 
16th  Communist  Party  Congress  (June- July  1930)  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  question  of  whether  socialism  would  get 
the  upper  hand  over  the  capitalist  elements  in  industry 
or  the  latter  would  supersede  socialism  had  been  decided 
in  socialism’s  favour  once  and  for  all. 

By  then  private  capital  had  also  in  the  main  been  oust¬ 
ed  from  the  trading  network.  The  state  trading  network 
actually  accounted  for  the  country’s  commodity  turn¬ 
over.  In  1931  it  controlled  100%  of  the  retail  turnover. 
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Now  that  it  was  on  the  retreat,  private  capital  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  resort  to  any  manoeuvres  in  the  struggle  for 
survival.  The  Nepmen  tried  to  infiltrate  the  state  apparat¬ 
us,  bribe  its  staff  and  sometimes  directly  engaged  in 
major  economic  crimes  and  counter-revolutionary  activ¬ 
ity.  This  merely  served  to  accelerate  the  undoing  of  the 
capitalist  elements  in  the  towns  as  a  class  grouping.  In 
his  competition  with  the  socialist  economy  the  Nepman 
bourgeois  was  defeated  and  his  economic  practices  were 
shown  to  be  completely  obsolete. 

Bourgeois  historians  are  wont  to  assert  that  private  cap¬ 
ital  in  the  towns  was  ousted  in  the  main  by  coercive 
methods  and  repression.  However,  the  figures  betray  a 
very  different  picture.  Only  4.5%  of  the  former  propri¬ 
etors  were  given  prison  sentences  or  exiled.  All  of  their 
number  had  perpetrated  crimes;  they  either  indulged  in 
speculation,  bribery  or  in  fraud.  The  vast  mass  of  the  Nep¬ 
men  were  allowed  to  choose  freely  in  what  sphere  they 
intended  to  apply  their  personal  labour  in  the  future  and 
given  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  creative  labour 
effort  of  the  whole  people  on  an  equal  basis  with  all  the 
working  people. 

The  Nepmen  never  constituted  an  economic  or  political 
force  of  any  consequence.  This  meant  that  the  Soviet 
Government  was  able  to  hold  the  element  of  pressure  in 
the  class  struggle  against  them  at  a  minimum.  Therefore, 
while  the  Bolsheviks  had  to  resort  to  the  forceful  expro¬ 
priation  of  the  whole  class  of  rural  bourgeoisie — the  ku¬ 
laks,  in  the  case  of  the  much  weaker  urban  bourgeoisie 
this  was  quite  unnecessary. 


Chapter  V  THE  FIRST  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

1929-1932 


THE  FORMULATION 

AND  ADOPTION  OF  THE  PLAN 


On  May  20,  1929,  the  Fifth  Congress  of  Soviets  of  the 
USSR  was  convened  in  Moscow.  The  sittings  were  held 
in  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  where  it  seemed  only  yesterday 
delegates  had  been  discussing  the  GOELRO  (State  Elec¬ 
trification  Plan).  At  the  end  of  1920  a  programme  for  the 
construction  of  a  socialist  economy  over  a  10-15-year 
period  had  been  under  discussion.  The  half-light  of  the 
damp  cold  hall  and  the  tall  sheepskin  hats  and  soldiers’ 
greatcoats  had  made  a  striking  contrast  with  the  words 
uttered  by  the  speakers.  Nine  years  of  peace-time  work 
had  elapsed  since  then  and  the  scene  had  changed  beyond 
recognition:  the  hall  was  lit  with  bright  electric  light  and 
the  stalls  and  the  balconies  were  filled  with  men  and 
women  from  factories,  construction  sites  and  the  farms. 

The  experience  which  had  been  amassed  during  the  in¬ 
tervening  years  now  made  it  possible  to  bring  up  the 
question  of  a  five-year  plan  for  economic  development. 
The  reconstruction,  the  large  increase  in  capital  invest¬ 
ments  and  the  drive  to  make  the  most  rational  use  of 
available  resources  and  funds  required  that  a  centralised 
planning  system  be  consolidated.  A  scientifically  elabo¬ 
rated  programme  for  future  work  was  needed  which 
would  state  concrete  figures  and  schedules,  thus  defining 
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development  prospects  both  for  individual  enterprises  and 
districts  and  for  industry,  agriculture  and  trade  as  a 
whole. 

The  drafting  of  such  a  plan  was  a  highly  complex  task; 
it  was  the  first  experiment  of  this  kind  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  first  versions  of  a  five-year  plan  drawn  up 
in  1926  had  had  to  be  rejected,  since  to  a  greater  or  less¬ 
er  degree  they  had  all  contained  serious  flaws.  Yet  it 
was  not  only  the  lack  of  precedent  or  trained  experts  that 
created  problems.  Even  among  the  staff  of  the  State 
Planning  Committee  and  the  Supreme  Council  of  Nation¬ 
al  Economy  and  in  the  leading  organs  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Government  for  a  long  time  no 
agreement  could  be  reached  on  what  the  character  and 
aims  of  the  five-year  plan’s  main  tasks  should  be.  Trot¬ 
sky’s  supporters  demanded  maximum  growth  rates  for 
capital  investment  and  industrial  output  in  the  opening 
years  and  then  their  gradual  reduction  towards  the  end 
of  the  period.  As  before  they  suggested  that  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  implementation  of  such  a  policy  should 
be  obtained  by  increasing  the  taxes  paid  by  the  popula¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  and  in  particular  those  paid  by  the 
peasants. 

As  distinct  from  this  the  spokesmen  for  the  Right  de- 
viationists  opposed  high  rates  of  industrial  growth  and 
suggested  that  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  light  industry 
producing  consumer  goods  rather  than  the  output  of 
means  of  production.  To  the  Right  deviationists  economic 
progress  seemed  unthinkable  without  active  involvement 
of  kulak  production. 

Clearly  the  controversy  on  this  particular  subject  was 
no  ordinary  discussion,  inevitable  in  any  major  new  de¬ 
parture.  The  differences  of  opinion  bore  a  political  char¬ 
acter  stemming  from  the  divergent  approaches  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  socialism  in  the  USSR.  Both  the  Trotskyites 
and  the  Right  deviationists  were  essentially  taking  up 
positions  of  bourgeois  experts,  who,  inhibited  by  their 
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knowledge  and  convictions,  were  unable  to  accept  any¬ 
thing  other  than  models  of  capitalist  development  and  had 
no  faith  whatever  in  the  possibility  of  developing  the  So¬ 
viet  economy  in  any  other  way. 

The  Party  resolutely  condemned  the  “all-out  industrial¬ 
isation”  scheme,  which  was  inextricably  linked  up  with 
exploitation  of  the  peasantry.  Felix  Dzerzhinsky,  who  had 
been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council  of  National  Economy  in  1924,  played  an 
exceptionally  important  part  in  exposing  the  real  nature 
of  such  schemes. 

Dzerzhinsky,  an  outstanding  politician  and  economic 
executive,  vehemently  attacked  those  who  demanded  the 
immediate  acceleration  of  industrial  development,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  expense  of  peasants  farming  on  their  own. 
When  this  question  was  raised  at  a  plenary  meeting  of 
the  Party  Central  Committee  in  the  spring  of  1926,  he 
said:  “If  we  listen  to  you,  Kamenev  and  Trotsky,  then  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned  there  is  no  alliance  between  the 
working  class  and  the  peasantry.  You  do  not  see  such  an 
alliance  as  the  foundation  of  Soviet  power  which  under 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  consciously  leading 
the  country  towards  a  definite  aim,  towards  socialism. 
That  is  why  this  absolutely  erroneous  political  deviation 
may  prove  to  be  murderous  for  our  industry  and  for  So¬ 
viet  power.”1 

That  same  year  the  Party  defined  the  means  with  which 
the  Soviet  Union  could  carry  out  its  plans:  “The  expro¬ 
priation  of  the  non-productive  classes  (bourgeoisie  and 
nobility),  repudiation  of  debts,  concentration  of  revenue 
from  industry,  from  state  trade  (domestic  and  foreign), 
and  from  the  entire  credit  system  in  the  hands  of  the  state, 
etc.,  will  make  it  possible  to  accrue  enough  funds  in  the 
country  to  ensure  the  rate  of  industrial  development  ne- 


1  F.  E.  Dzerzhinsky,  Selected  Works  in  two  volumes,  Vol.  2, 
Moscow,  1967,  pp.  298-299  (in  Russian). 
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cessary  for  socialist  construction.”  Furthermore,  after  1917 
the  people  had  been  freed  of  the  need  to  pay  huge  in¬ 
terest  on  tsarist  loans  and  stocks  of  foreign  capitalists. 
Certain  sums  could  be  furnished  by  the  peasantry  which 
prior  to  the  revolution  regularly  paid  large  sums  to  the 
landowners  for  the  land  they  rented.1 

It  was  necessary  to  make  rational  use  of  all  these  sources 
of  accruement,  to  economise,  to  avoid  all  non-produc¬ 
tive  expenditure  and  in  a  planned  manner  to  invest  all 
the  economised  funds  into  national  economic  development, 
all  the  time  strengthening  the  alliance  of  the  workers  and 
peasants.  Rejecting  the  proposals  of  the  Trotsky-Zinoviev 
opposition,  the  15th  Party  Congress  adopted  directives 
for  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  for  Economic  Development 
of  the  USSR.  The  general  economic  growth  was  to  ensure 
a  steady  increase  in  the  share  of  the  state  sector  in  in¬ 
dustry,  trade,  and  agriculture,  and  to  proceed  at  a  much 
faster  pace  than  in  capitalist  countries.  The  first  priority 
would  be  the  production  of  the  means  of  production,  the 
development  of  heavy  industry. 

The  further  elaboration  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan 
was  accompanied  by  an  acute  struggle  against  Right-wing 
opportunists,  which  was  seriously  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  the  leaders  of  Right  deviation  in  the  Party  were 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  Political  Bureau:  Ni¬ 
kolai  Bukharin,  Editor-in-Chief  of  Pravda,  Alexei  Ry- 
kov,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars, 
and  Mikhail  Tomsky,  Chairman  of  the  All-Union  Central 
Council  of  Trade  Unions.  Taking  advantage  of  their  high 
posts  they  tried  to  slow  down  economic  development,  cut 
investments  in  heavy  industry  and  pursue  a  policy  of 
class  co-operation  with  capitalist  elements,  replacing  the 


1  According  to  tentative  estimates  800-900  million  rubles  in  gold 
were  paid  as  interest  on  tsarist  loans  and  stocks  of  foreign  capitalists 
each  year,  while  the  peasants  paid  not  less  than  700  million  rubles  in 
gold  annually  in  the  form  of  land  rent. 
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class  struggle  of  the  proletariat  against  the  kulaks  with  a 
policy  of  “kulak  integration  into  socialism”. 

The  Party  rebuffed  the  capitulatory  stand  of  the  Right- 
wing  opposition.  Valerian  Kuibyshev  who  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy 
after  the  death  of  Felix  Dzerzhinsky  sharply  criticised 
Bukharin.  An  experienced  economic  executive  and  states¬ 
man,  Kuibyshev  exhaustively  analysed  the  Soviet  Union’s 
economic  potential.  Counterposing  a  concrete  five-year 
programme  of  national  economic  development  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  phrases  of  the  opportunists  he  said:  “Our  road  is 
one  of  actively  surmounting  difficulties,  actively  influenc¬ 
ing  the  economic  life,  and  that  is  precisely  the  road  we 
have  embarked  upon.” 

Kuibyshev  believed  that  the  success  of  the  plans  that 
were  being  then  prepared  lay  in  the  conscious  approach 
of  the  working  class  to  their  fulfilment.  When  it  was 
brought  to  his  knowledge  that  some  specialists  were  doubt¬ 
ful  that  the  tasks  assigned  to  the  metallurgical  and  tex¬ 
tile  industries  had  been  adequately  substantiated,  he  or¬ 
dered  that  the  question  should  be  discussed  in  the  press. 
“This  is  the  best  way  to  expose  conservatives  and  routin¬ 
eers.  It  is  high  time  to  bring  the  arguments  over  the  ways 
of  development  of  various  branches  of  industry  from  be¬ 
hind  the  tightly  closed  doors  of  scientific  and  technical 
councils  for  discussion  by  the  broad  Soviet  public.”  Short¬ 
ly  afterwards  relevant  materials  appeared  in  the  press, 
and  the  numerous  responses  they  evoked  showed  that  the 
fears  of  some  specialists  were  unfounded.  Moreover,  in¬ 
dustrial  workers,  engineers,  and  office  workers,  indicated 
additional  potentialities  for  stepping  up  production  and 
submitted  interesting  proposals  auguring  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  effectivity  of  production. 

At  the  16th  Party  Conference  in  April  1929  the  Right 
deviationists  suffered  a  complete  defeat.  By  that  time  the 
drafting  of  the  five-year  plan  was  for  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  complete.  An  important  contribution  to  its  elabo- 
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ration  had  been  made  not  only  by  the  planning  organs 
and  the  leading  scientific  establishments  but  also  by  the 
striking  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  masses  were  truly 
workers  themselves.  Their  activity  in  this  sphere  bore 
inspired  by  the  noble  goals  of  the  breath-taking  construc¬ 
tion  projects. 

Interesting  initiative  was  displayed  by  a  large  group 
of  prominent  scientists  who  in  March  1928  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars.  In  this  letter 
Alexei  Bakh,  Nikolai  Zelinsky,  Nikolai  Kurnakov,  Alexei 
Favorsky,  Alexander  Fersman  and  other  scientists  wrote 
of  the  need  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  problems  of 
chemistry  in  the  five-year  plan  period.  In  analysing  the 
tendencies  of  world  and  home  practices  they  were  al¬ 
ready  in  a  position  to  point  out  that  a  new  era  was  dawn¬ 
ing  which  would  bring  in  its  wake  boundless  possibilities 
for  the  use  of  radioactivity  and  atomic  energy.  Members 
of  the  government  met  with  the  scientists  and  discussed 
their  proposals  in  detail  which  found  its  reflection  in  the 
five-year  plan.  At  the  same  time  the  Council  of  People’s 
Commissars  set  up  a  committee  for  developing  the  chemi¬ 
cal  industry  under  Yan  Rudzutak,  a  member  of  the  Polit¬ 
ical  Bureau  of  the  Central  Committee.  Further  allocations 
were  earmarked  under  the  plan  and  within  two  or  three 
years  everyone  was  talking  of  the  enormous  chemical 
plants  under  construction  at  Bobriki  (now  Novomoskovsk), 
Berezniki,  Khibiny,  Aktyubinsk,  Mogilev,  Yaroslavl,  etc. 

The  16th  Party  Conference  reviewed  two  versions  of 
the  five-year  plan — a  minimal  and  an  optimal  version; 
the  targets  of  the  latter  were  20%  higher  than  those  of 
the  minimal  one.  It  was  the  second  version  that  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  conference  delegates.  Thus  the  Party  turned 
down  categorically  all  proposals  involving  any  slowing- 
down  of  rates  of  economic  growth.  Now  for  the  plan  to 
become  law  it  had  to  be  adopted  by  the  next  congress  of 
Soviets  of  the  USSR. 

On  May  20,  1929,  Gleb  Krzhizhanovsky,  Chairman  of 
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the  State  Planning  Committee,  delivered  the  report  on 
the  plan  in  Moscow’s  Bolshoi  Theatre.  A  huge  map 
stretched  right  across  the  back  of  the  stage,  showing  the 
Soviet  Union  as  it  was  to  look  in  five  years’  time.  Eventu¬ 
ally  the  map  spoke  its  own  story  when  dozens  of  stars, 
dots,  squares  and  lines  lit  up  right  across  it.  This  conjured 
up  pictures  of  new  electric  power  stations,  coal-mines, 
oil-wells,  tractor  and  automobile  plants,  collective  and 
state  farms,  railways  and  new  towns.  A  roar  of  cheering 
filled  the  hall  when  at  the  end  of  the  report  all  the  lights 
on  the  map  lit  up,  as  if  a  magic  wand  had  lifted  the  cur¬ 
tain  that  concealed  the  country’s  future  and  revealed  the 
Soviet  Union  of  1933 — a  mighty  industrial  and  agrarian 
power.  The  delegates  greeted  this  exciting  picture  with 
thunderous  applause  and  rose  as  a  man  to  sing  the  Inter¬ 
nationale  in  a  mighty  chorus.  The  discussion  continued 
for  several  days.  Finally  on  May  28,  1929,  the  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  country’s  supreme  legislative  organ. 

At  that  time  the  plan  was  indeed  of  a  grandiose  scale. 
Its  main  guidelines,  the  concrete  targets  for  the  various 
spheres  of  the  economy  and  regions  of  the  country  filled 
three  capacious  volumes.  The  construction  programme 
occupied  a  place  of  central  importance  in  all  sections 
of  the  plan.  Sixty-five  thousand  million  rubles  were  to  be 
invested  in  the  country’s  economy,  namely,  two  and  a  half 
times  more  than  had  been  invested  in  it  during  the  five 
preceding  years.  In  other  words,  on  the  average  35  mil¬ 
lion  rubles  a  day  were  to  be  allocated  to  the  construction 
of  new  enterprises  and  the  reconstruction  of  old  ones. 
More  than  three-quarters  of  all  the  industrial  allocations 
were  earmarked  for  heavy  industry.  Altogether  about 
1,500  large  enterprises  were  to  be  built,  all  equipped  with 
the  latest  machinery.  Industry  was  to  come  to  occupy  the 
forefront  of  the  country’s  economy  and  constitute  its  de¬ 
cisive  sector.  With  its  assistance  the  socialist  sector  in 
agriculture  was  to  be  expanded  to  the  extent  that  it  could 
produce  in  1933  15%  of  the  gross  output  as  compared  to 
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2%  in  1927/28.  It  was  planned  to  unite  approximately 
five  to  six  million  peasant  farms  in  collective  and  state 
farms. 

An  important  section  of  the  plan  was  that  outlining 
the  tasks  designed  to  further  the  cultural  revolution  in 
the  USSR.  Universal  primary  education  was  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  illiteracy  was  to  be  wiped  out  among  those  under 
40  and  the  network  of  cultural  and  educational  establish¬ 
ments  was  to  be  considerably  expanded. 

The  main  aim  of  the  plan  was  to  further  the  industrial¬ 
isation  of  the  country  and  the  collectivisation  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  to  turn  the  Soviet  Union  from  an  agrarian  country 
into  an  industrial  one  and  by  so  doing  oust  capitalist  ele¬ 
ments  more  effectively  from  all  spheres  of  the  economy 
and  finally  build  the  foundation  for  a  socialist  economy. 

THE  USSR  BECOMES 
AN  INDUSTRIAL  POWER 

While  drawing  up  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  carried  on  large-scale  propaganda  work  with 
the  help  of  the  trade  unions  and  the  Komsomol  aimed  at 
involving  the  working  people  in  the  active  effort  designed 
to  master  the  new  objectives.  On  January  20,  1929,  Prav- 
da  published  for  the  first  time  Lenin’s  article  entitled 
“How  to  Organise  Competition?”.  It  was  so  relevant  to 
the  existing  situation  that  it  seemed  that  it  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  specially  for  the  occasion  and  not  at  the  end  of  1917. 

Lenin  wrote  that  only  under  socialism  would  the  work¬ 
ing  man  have  the  opportunity  to  work  for  himself  and 
for  his  own  state,  for  the  welfare  of  his  whole  people.  It 
would  be  socialism  that  would  first  provide  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  emulation  in  the  ranks  of  the  masses  on  a  truly 
popular  basis.  Decades  of  the  capitalist  system  based  on 
exploitation  had  stifled  and  crushed  underfoot  the  un¬ 
tapped  source  of  talent  which  is  always  to  be  found  among 
the  people.  Only  socialism  would  make  it  possible  to  in- 
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volve  the  majority  of  the  working  people  in  work  which 
would  enable  them  to  display  their  talents,  their  initia¬ 
tives  and  develop  their  abilities.  Only  after  exploitation  of 
man  by  man  had  been  wiped  out,  could  economic  rivalry 
be  replaced  by  comradely  co-operation  and  emulation  in 
labour  involving  millions  of  people. 

As  we  saw  earlier,  this  new  attitude  to  work  came  into 
being  and  took  roofas  new  relations  of  production  crystal¬ 
lised  in  the  USSR.  At  first  it  was  reflected  in  the  commu¬ 
nist  subbotniks  (voluntary  free  work  on  days  off)  and  later 
in  the  foremost-brigade  movement.  Most  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  spread  of  mass  labour  emulation  developed 
by  the  beginning  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan. 

The  construction  of  factories,  new  towns  and  the  re¬ 
construction  of  existing  enterprises  assumed  ever  wider 
scope,  the  demand  for  qualified  personnel  grew  apace  and 
in  general  the  material  position  of  the  working  people 
was  improving.  The  erosion  of  the  working  class  had  long 
been  a  thing  of  the  past  and  by  1929  more  than  half  the 
country’s  workers  were  from  worker  families.  Only  20% 
of  the  workers  had  been  newcomers  to  industry  during 
the  first  years  of  the  reconstruction  drive.  Eighty  per  cent 
had  been  working  in  industry  at  least  three  years  and 
about  half  the  total  had  started  working  in  industry  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution.  After  the  October  Revolution  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  illiterate  workers  had  dropped  steeply  (it  had 
fallen  to  14%  by  1929). 

Yet  naturally  there  was  still  a  good  number  of  back¬ 
ward  people  working  in  the  factories.  Many  of  them, 
who  had  been  peasants  with  their  own  holdings  but  yes¬ 
terday,  still  dreamt  of  saving  money,  going  back  to  their 
village  and  buying  a  horse  or  cow  of  their  own.  Almost 
20%  of  all  factory  workers  read  no  newspapers  and 
every  seventh  among  them  was  illiterate  anyway.  At  a 
time  when  standards  of  living  were  relatively  low,  when 
food  rationing  was  in  force  and  there  were  no  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  large-scale  housing  plans,  quite  naturally  some 
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of  the  industrial  and  office  workers  were  not  content. 
However,  it  was  not  they  who  shaped  the  attitudes  of  the 
Soviet  working  class  as  a  whole.  The  latter’s  foremost 
force  was  made  up  of  loyal  veteran  workers.  In  the  spring 
of  1929  only  12%  of  factory  workers  were  Communists 
and  another  8.5%  Komsomol  members.  It  was  this  section 
which  led  the  bulk  of  the  urban  proletariat.  It  was  on 
them  that  the  Communist  Party  relied  in  organising  the 
implementation  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan. 

Advanced  workers  looked  upon  Lenin’s  article  on  emu¬ 
lation  as  an  appeal  of  the  Party  to  take  action.  One  such 
worker  was  Mikhail  Putin,  a  thirty-five-year-old  bri¬ 
gade-leader  from  the  Krasny  Vyborzhets  factory  in  Lenin¬ 
grad.  He  was  not  only  a  brigade-leader  but  also  worked 
as  a  propagandist  spreading  socialist  knowledge  among 
the  people.  He  joined  the  Communist  Party  in  1924  in 
response  to  the  Party’s  call  to  strengthen  the  Party  in 
memory  of  Lenin  who  died  that  year,  and  the  workers 
listened  to  what  he  had  to  say  with  keen  interest.  The 
whole  brigade  used  to  cluster  round,  asking  questions  and 
discussing  various  points.  One  day  during  their  lunch 
break  they  started  talking  as  they  read  through  Lenin’s 
article  on  emulation.  Their  factory  at  that  time  was  not 
keeping  up  with  its  plan  targets;  in  particular  this  could 
be  put  down  to  the  undue  absenteeism,  late  appearances 
and  shoddy  workmanship.  Putin’s  brigade,  however,  was 
excellent.  Four  of  its  eight  members  belonged  to  the  Party 
and  one  to  the  Komsomol.  Their  own  quotas  they  always 
managed  to  overfulfil.  But  the  question  was  how  could 
they  get  the  others  to  catch  up.  Considerable  thought  had 
already  been  given  to  the  matter  but  it  was  Lenin’s  ar¬ 
ticle  which  finally  put  them  on  the  right  path.  They  de¬ 
cided  to  propose  to  the  other  brigades  that  they  compete 
with  them  and  after  collective  discussions  they  drew  up 
the  following  conditions:  they  would  voluntarily  agree  to 
cut  job  rates  by  10%,  to  raise  labour  productivity  by  10%, 
to  avoid  rejects,  and  each  brigade  would  try  to  show  it- 
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self  the  most  disciplined  on  the  whole  shopfloor.  At  that 
period  those  were  considerable  obligations  for  there  was 
a  good  number  of  workers  who  could  hardly  read  and 
regularly  observed  all  Church  festivals,  which  they  re¬ 
garded  as  an  adequate  excuse  for  absenting  themselves 
from  work.  Initially  the  proposal  made  by  Putin  and  his 
comrades  met  with  unrelieved  misgivings  and  a  good 
deal  of  harsh  criticism  was  heard. 

This  was  true  not  only  for  1929  when  socialist  emula¬ 
tion  was  first  being  organised  on  a  mass  scale.  The  well- 
known  innovator  Nikita  Izotov  came  up  against  similar 
misgivings  in  1932.  When  he  published  an  article  in 
Pravda  on  progressive  methods  of  extracting  coal,  many 
of  the  industry’s  coalhewers  disapproved  in  no  uncertain 
fashion.  However,  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  old 
world  were  incapable  of  holding  back  the  growing  wave 
of  mass  enthusiasm.  Soon  the  organisational  work  of  the 
Communists  and  Komsomol  youth  was  to  bring  results. 
The  majority  of  workers  came  to  support  the  socialist 
emulation  movement  and  started  participating  in  it.  Men 
who  had  been  peasants  but  yesterday  voluntarily  agreed 
to  have  their  job  rates  cut,  young  workers  fulfilled  their 
duties  conscientiously,  without  any  shirking,  and  old-tim¬ 
ers  imparted  their  “trade  secrets”  to  the  new  blood.  All 
these  factors  reflected  a  change  in  people’s  attitudes  to 
work  and  their  social  conscientiousness. 

Socialist  emulation  encouraged  initiative  and  team¬ 
work,  improved  discipline,  helped  workers  to  see  their 
work  in  a  new  and  more' creative  light  and  feel  themselves 
to  be  the  genuine  masters  of  production.  Gradually  all 
the  leading  sectors  of  industry  and  all  the  country’s  main 
enterprises  and  construction  projects  joined  the  socialist 
emulation  movement.  From  time  to  time  those  who  ful¬ 
filled  their  obligations  particularly  well  were  singled  out 
as  winners  in  the  emulation  campaign.  They  were  award¬ 
ed  special  red  banners,  and  newspaper  articles  were  writ¬ 
ten  and  radio  programmes  broadcast  about  them.  The  best 
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workers  were  awarded  holiday-home  and  sanatorium 
vouchers.  To  this  day  veterans  of  the  First  Five-Year 
Plan  period  keep  the  special  testimonials  presented  to 
them  for  outstanding  records  of  work. 

At  the  end  of  1929  an  All-Union  Congress  of  Foremost 
Brigades  was  held  in  Moscow.  Workers  from  the  Ukraine, 
the  Urals,  Byelorussia  and  Central  Asia,  Leningrad  and 
Nizhny  Novgorod  reported  their  achievements.  The  fes¬ 
tive  atmosphere  at  the  congress  did  not  prevent  these 
committed  workers  from  holding  business-like  discussions 
about  their  work,  setting  up  new  landmarks  and  debat¬ 
ing  ways  of  eliminating  various  shortcomings. 

In  the  days  the  congress  was  in  session  the  best  among 
the  foremost  workers  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Communist 
Party  on  the  initiative  of  workers  from  Sormovo.  This 
meant  that  the  Communist  Party,  while  organising  the 
campaign  for  socialist  emulation  and  encouraging  mil¬ 
lions  of  workers  to  participate  in  it,  grew  considerably 
when  large  numbers  of  the  people’s  finest  representatives 
decided  to  join  it.  The  building  of  socialism  gathered 
momentum  and  many  tasks  which  had  once  seemed  quite 
unfeasible  were  now  being  accomplished. 

Nowadays  such  bastions  of  industry  as  Magnitogorsk 
and  Novokuznetsk,  the  industrial  centres  in  the  Urals  and 
Siberia,  are  famous  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  In  1929  there  was  not  even  a  railway  station 
at  the  site  of  present-day  Magnitogorsk.  All  that  stood 
there  was  an  isolated  railway  coach,  yet  the  name  was 
familiar  to  people  throughout  the  country.  Posters  telling 
the  people  that  the  Magnitogorsk  construction  project 
was  awaiting  them  could  be  seen  in  countless  towns  and 
villages,  and  thousands  of  people  responded  to  this  chal¬ 
lenge  and  set  off  to  the  Urals. 

Yes,  the  beginnings  were  difficult.  The  bulk  of  the 
work  had  to  be  done  by  hand  in  the  early  stages.  Trac¬ 
tors  and  lorries  for  construction  work  were  few  and  far 
between.  More  often  than  not  there  was  a  shortage  of 
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ordinary  horse-drawn  carts,  wheel-barrows  and  spades, 
padded  jackets  and  tarpaulin  mittens,  and  the  construction 
workers  had  to  live  in  makeshift  huts.  When  large  num¬ 
bers  of  workers  arrived  all  at  once  they  had  to  live  in 
dugouts.  Some  of  them  did  not  have  the  necessary  stamina 
and  went  back  the  way  they  had  come,  but  most  of  them 
stayed  the  test. 

It  was  in  tough  conditions  such  as  those  that  work 
started  on  the  construction  of  chemical  plants  in  the  Khi- 
biny,  Berezniki,  near  Tula,  in  Aktyubinsk  and  the  metal¬ 
lurgical  works  near  the  town  now  known  as  Novokuznetsk. 
At  that  time  neither  the  town  nor  the  metallurgical  works 
existed,  there  were  only  names  on  the  planners’  lists. 
However,  in  1929  work  was  already  in  progress  there  all 
round  the  clock.  At  night  work  went  on  with  the  help  of 
floodlights,  and  in  bitter  frosts,  when  the  mechanical  ex¬ 
cavators  would  not  function,  men  went  on  hacking  away 
at  the  rock-like  earth.  Overfulfilment  of  quotas,  volun¬ 
tary  overtime  and  work  on  days  off  soon  became  firmly 
established  traditions  at  this  as  at  all  the  new  construction 
sites. 

The  best  workers,  the  most  politically  conscious  and 
most  energetic,  infected  even  the  most  materially-minded 
of  their  fellows  with  their  enthusiasm.  When  Party  and 
Komsomol  members  used  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  help  in  some  emergency,  the  others  would  follow 
their  example.  Indifference  was  impossible  when  those 
working  at  your  side  would  go  on  to  complete  an  urgent 
piece  of  work  after  an  exhausting  working  day  or  spend 
their  free  time  helping  others  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 

A  noted  construction  worker  Mirsaid  Arduanov  recalls 
those  days  with  the  following  words:  “Our  artel  was  held 
together  first  and  foremost  by  the  prospect  of  higher  ma¬ 
terial  reward.  Yet  as  we  worked,  digging  up  tens  and 
hundreds  of  cubic  metres  of  earth  for  the  foundations  of 
the  future  plant,  we  gradually  started  to  realise  what  we 
were  building  and  for  whom.”  The  artel  consisted  of  35 

is* 
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unskilled  labourers  and  the  majority  of  them  were  Tatars 
and  Bashkirs.  On  more  than  one  occasion  former  kulaks, 
who  had  infiltrated  the  teams  of  construction  workers  at 
the  site  of  the  chemical  plant  in  Berezniki,  tried  to  gain 
control  over  Arduanov  and  his  artel,  which  was  taking 
part  in  the  socialist  emulation  campaign.  One  of  Ardua- 
nov’s  comrades  was  killed  and  he  himself  had  to  spend  a 
long  period  in  hospital  after  one  of  the  attacks.  However, 
this  desperate  opposition  did  not  deter  the  artel.  Indeed, 
it  served  to  make  them  understand  still  more  clearly  what 
was  what.  The  unskilled  started  working  still  better  than 
before,  took  pains  to  see  that  all  members  of  the  artel 
were  able  to  read  and  write,  learnt  new  trades  and  went 
on  to  become  professional  concrete  mixers.  Fourteen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  artel  with  Arduanov  at  their  head  joined  the 
Party:  the  former  artel  had  become  a  foremost  brigade. 

The  enthusiasm  and  energy  displayed  by  the  working 
class  increased  with  every  passing  month.  It  was  soon 
clear  that  it  would  be  possible  to  fulfil  the  targets  of  the 
First  Five-Year  Plan  ahead  of  schedule.  This  was  partic¬ 
ularly  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  summer 
of  1929  the  international  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
became  noticeably  more  complicated. 

The  imperialists  started  resorting  to  direct  military  at¬ 
tacks  in  addition  to  their  customary  threats  and  provoca¬ 
tions,  as  could  be  seen  from  the  attempt  of  Manchurian 
forces  and  Whiteguard  Russians  to  seize  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway.  This  situation  called  for  a  reappraisal 
of  the  five-year  plan’s  programme.  It  was  decided  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  expansion  of  heavy  industry,  in  particular 
the  branches  of  vital  importance  to  the  USSR’s  defence 
potential. 

The  resultant  reallocation  of  funds,  and  further  accel¬ 
eration  of  the  pace  of  industrialisation,  backed  up  by 
greater  efforts  in  the  context  of  the  socialist  emulation 
movement,  facilitated  significant  successes  in  socialist 
construction.  On  May  1,  1930  (seventeen  months  earlier 
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Maiden  run  along  the  new  Turkestan-Siberia  Railway 


than  originally  planned),  work  started  on  the  railway 
linking  Central  Asia  and  Siberia.  Known  as  Turksib 
(Turkestan-Siberia  railway),  it  was  nearly  1,500  km  long 
and  passed  across  Kazakhstan,  Kirghizia  and  the  Russian 
Federation.  The  local  inhabitants  along  the  new  railway’s 
route  marvelled  at  the  new  machinery  being  used  and  the 
way  the  builders  lived  and  worked.  Old  men,  seeing  steam 
engines  for  the  first  time,  were  convinced  that  the  Devil 
was  turning  the  wheels,  while  the  young  people  on  the 
other  hand  met  their  superstitious  protestations  with  a 
smile.  Young  Jumgali  Omarov  was  one  of  those  who  had 
learnt  to  look  at  life  through  new  eyes.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  still  hardly  able  to  read  and  write,  he  went 
to  work  on  the  Turksib  project.  It  was  while  working  on 
the  railway  that  he  completed  his  schooling  and  joined 
the  Communist  Party.  Yet  not  even  the  day  the  railway 
was  finally  opened  would  he  have  believed  that  in  time 
he  would  be  appointed  the  superintendent  of  the  line. 
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New  principles  and  new  attitudes  were  to  assert  them¬ 
selves  in  all  spheres  of  life;  the  force  behind  such  new 
currents  was  the  people  themselves  who  were  now  masters 
of  the  country. 

On  June  17,  1930,  the  first  Soviet  tractor  was  assembled 
in  Stalingrad.  Delegates  to  the  territory  Party  conference 
arrived  at  the  tractor  plant  in  full  force  from  Saratov, 
which  testifies  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  first  Soviet  tractor  at  that  time.  A  few  days 
later  STZ-tractor  No.  1  was  brought  to  the  capital.  Its 
passage  through  the  streets  of  Moscow  was  accompanied 
by  enthusiastic  cheers  from  the  Muscovites.  It  was  brought 
to  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  where  the  16th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  was  in  session.  The  announcement  that 
the  country’s  first  tractor  plant  had  been  completed  ten 
months  ahead  of  schedule  was  greeted  by  an  enthusiastic 
ovation  from  the  delegates. 

Those  who  get  the  chance  to  visit  Moscow  can  see  that 
tractor.  It  stands  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Revolution 
among  many  other  relics  of  the  past.  It  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  machine  bearing  little  resemblance  to  its  powerful 
modern  counterparts.  Yet  it  is  not  an  “exhibit”  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  sense  of  the  word:  twenty- three  years  it  was  at 
work  in  the  fields  furthering  the  socialist  cause  and  it  can 
be  said  without  exaggeration  that  today  it  still  serves  the 
advance  of  socialism. 

One  of  the  most  important  landmarks  among  the 
achievements  scored  during  the  years  of  the  First  Five- 
Year  Plan  was  the  establishment  of  the  synthetic  rubber 
industry.  The  announcement  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
produced  its  first  commercial  amount  of  synthetic  rubber 
was  a  sensation  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Large  synthetic  rubber  factories  were  built  in  Yaro¬ 
slavl,  Voronezh  and  Yefremov.  In  the  autumn  of  1932  the 
first  two  began  production;  it  was  only  five  years  later 
that  Germany  started  producing  synthetic  rubber  and  the 
United  States  only  followed  suit  in  1942. 
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Achievements  on  a  similar  scale  abound  in  the  records 
of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan.  There  were  few  people  out¬ 
side  the  Soviet  Union  who  believed  that  Moscow  would 
one  day  produce  its  own  bearings.  Yet,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  sceptics,  a  bearings  factory  was  built.  When  the  gov¬ 
ernment  placed  an  order  for  bloomings  with  the  Izhora 
factory  it  sounded  like  something  almost  out  of  this  world. 
American  monopolies  demanded  incredibly  high  prices 
for  deliveries  of  bloomings  to  the  USSR,  namely  seven 
times  the  cost  price.  They  were  quite  sure  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  no  choice  but  to  buy  them  from  America. 
They,  however,  miscalculated:  the  government  order  was 
completed  by  the  Izhora  factory  within  nine  months. 

A  special  place  in  the  history  of  the  First  Five-Year 
Plan  should  be  accorded  to  the  construction  of  the  Dnie¬ 
per  Power  Station.  The  campaign  to  electrify  the  country 
had  met  with  a  keen  response  from  the  whole  population. 
The  highly-skilled  personnel  and  the  most  up-to-date 
machinery  were  all  channelled  to  this  project. 

The  project  was  supervised  by  Alexander  Winter,  a 
leading  power  expert  who  was  later  to  become  an  acade¬ 
mician.  In  1932  there  were  more  than  5,200  Communists 
and  7,500  Komsomol  members  working  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  site.  This  was  an  advanced  force  which  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  tens  of  thousands  of  other  construction  workers. 
Not  a  day  passed  without  workers  or  engineers  putting 
forward  proposals  for  various  innovations  aimed  at  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  complete  the  project  ahead  of  schedule. 
The  first  turbine  was  assembled  within  34  working  days. 
American  experts  working  on  the  site  in  the  capacity  of 
technical  advisers  refused  to  believe  it:  in  their  country 
similar  turbines  took  an  average  of  45  working  days  to 
assemble.  They  were  to  be  taken  aback  still  more  when 
the  fifth  turbine  was  assembled  before  their  very  eyes  in 
24  working  days. 

In  their  efforts  to  complete  the  dam  ahead  of  schedule 
the  construction  workers  worked  an  additional  “socialist” 
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Building  the  Dnieper  Hydro-Power  Station 

hour  every  day  at  the  end  of  their  normal  shift.  The 
Communists  and  Komsomol  members  who  started  this 
drive  were  soon  followed  by  thousands  of  non-Party  men. 
In  the  course  of  the  socialist  emulation  movement  front- 
rank  workers  fulfilled  two  quotas  each.  From  day  to  day, 
from  hour  to  hour  the  dam  grew.  It  was  760  metres  long 
and  64  metres  high,  i.e.,  higher  than  a  twenty-storey 
building.  On  May  1,  1932,  the  Dnieper  Power  Station 
generated  its  first  commercial  electricity. 

Mikhail  Kalinin,  Chairman  of  the  All-Union  Central 
Executive  Committee,  and  Grigory  Orjonikidze,  People’s 
Commissar  of  Heavy  Industry,1  were  present  at  the  open- 

1  By  the  end  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  the  national  economy 
had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary  to  improve 
the  old  forms  and  methods  of  management.  In  1932  the  Supreme 
Council  of  National  Economy  was  replaced  by  special  departments 
— People’s  Commissariats — each  in  charge  of  a  large  sector  of  the 
economy.  The  leading,  and  the  biggest  was  the  People’s  Commissa- 
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ing  ceremony.  Seventy  of  the  construction  workers  with 
the  most  outstanding  records  were  awarded  Orders.  As 
he  congratulated  the  45,000  workers  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  project,  Orjonikidze  addressed  them  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:  “This  power  station  we  have  built  by  our  own 
efforts  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Despite  all 
the  whines  of  the  sceptics  and  malicious  gloating  beyond 
our  frontiers  when  we  started  out  on  this  giant  project 
we  can  now  turn  to  the  unbelievers  and  the  doubters  and 
say — Come  and  see  for  yourselves:  the  Dnieper  Power 
Station  is  operating!”  , 

In  1932  the  furnaces  of  Magnitogorsk  and  Kuznetsk 
were  already  producing  cast  iron;  apatites  from  the  Khi- 
biny  were  being  processed  into  fertilisers  in  Leningrad 
and  the  Ukraine;  the  first  tractors  were  assembled  in 
Kharkov  and  motor  vehicles  in  Nizhny  Novgorod;  the 
artificial  fibre  factories  in  Klin,  Mogilev  and  Leningrad 
were  put  into  operation,  likewise  the  chemical  plants  at 
Berezniki  and  Voskresensk,  the  copper-smelting  works  at 
Krasnouralsk  and  the  Tashkent  agricultural  machinery 
plant. 

Between  October  1,  1928,  and  1932  a  total  of  1,500 
major  industrial  enterprises  were  built,  which  meant  that 
daily  at  least  one  new  industrial  giant  became  operational. 

Particularly  rapid  development  was  to  be  observed  in 
the  previously  backward  national  borderlands:  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  industrial  centres  the  volume  of  production  had 
grown  by  100%,  while  the  increase  for  the  national  re¬ 
publics  was  250%.  This  meant  that  Lenin’s  national  policy 
was  being  effectively  put  into  practice.  A  firm  foundation 
was  being  laid  for  eliminating  economic  backwardness  of 
the  formerly  oppressed  peoples  of  Russia. 


riat  of  Heavy  Industry  which  was  to  equip  the  country  with  the  basic 
means  of  production,  the  chief  instruments  of  labour.  Grigory  Or¬ 
jonikidze,  an  outstanding  comrade-in-arms  of  Lenin  and  his  follow¬ 
er,  was  appointed  as  its  head. 
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Striking  changes  also  took  place  in  traditional  indus¬ 
trial  centres  where  many  factories  underwent  major  re¬ 
construction.  New  machinery  and  techniques  were  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  Baku  oilfields  and  the  coal-mines  of  the  Do¬ 
nets  Basin.  New  life  was  also  injected  into  veteran  enter¬ 
prises  such  as  the  Krasny  Proletary  machine-tool  factory 
in  Moscow,  the  locomotive  works  in  Kolomna,  and  the 
Krasny  Treugolnik  rubber  plant  in  Leningrad.  On  the 
site  of  the  original  AMO  automobile  workshops,  one  of 
Europe’s  giant  automobile  works  was  operating  and  Mos¬ 
cow  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  merely  the  home  of 
cotton  fabrics.  The  capital  of  the  USSR  had  become  a 
centre  of  the  engineering  and  electrical-engineering  in¬ 
dustries. 

Throughout  the  country  advanced  labour  was  trans¬ 
forming  the  face  of  the  land  at  every  turn.  Visitors  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  a  country  of  construction 
projects  and  collective  farms,  a  people  who  had  done 
away  with  exploitation  and  unemployment,  a  state  which 
had  introduced  the  shortest  working  day  in  the  world  and 
guaranteed  every  working  man  equal  rights  to  work, 
study  and  recreation.  All  those  who  had  not  been  blinded 
by  class  hatred  of  socialism  realised  quite  clearly  that  the 
difficulties  facing  the  Soviet  Union  were  nothing  but 
growing  pains. 

At  that  time  socialism  had  only  dawned  in  one-sixth 
of  the  planet  and  Soviet  men  and  women,  well  aware  of 
this,  believed  in  their  brighter  future  and  were  willing  to 
accept  numerous  restrictions  and  deprivations  and  to 
make  sacrifices  in  its  name.  Soviet  industry  advanced  at  a 
truly  incredible  pace  and  in  1931  the  five-year  plan  had 
been  fulfilled  ahead  of  schedule  in  the  engineering,  elec¬ 
trical-engineering  and  oil  industries.  In  January  1933  a 
plenary  meeting  of  the  Party  Central  Committee  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  decisive  step  towards  transforming  the 
USSR  into  a  mighty  industrial  power  had  already  been 
made,  that  the  basis  had  been  created  for  the  technical 
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re-equipment  of  all  branches  of  the  national  economy  and 
the  economic  foundation  of  socialism  had  been  laid.  This 
was  a  great  victory  for  the  Party,  the  working  class  and 
the  whole  Soviet  people. 

Less  than  twenty  years  earlier,  in  1913,  three-fifths  of 
Russia’s  output  had  been  agricultural  produce:  the  whole 
of  the  country’s  engineering  industry  produced  that  year 
only  1,754  machine  tools.  Not  a  single  tractor  or  motor 
vehicle  had  been  produced  at  home  and  even  as  late  as 
1928  more  commodities  were  being  produced  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  than  in  the  towns. 

Less  than  five  years  later  industry  accounted  for  a 
good  deal  more  than  half  the  economy’s  output,  and  heavy 
industry  for  more  than  light  industry.  In  1932,  19,700 
machine  tools  were  produced  (ten  times  more  than  the 
1928  total),  49,000  tractors  (38  times  more  than  in  1928), 
23,900  motor  cars  and  lorries  (nearly  30  times  more  than 
the  1928  total).  Major  increases  were  also  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  figures  for  electric  power,  fertilisers,  gas,  oil, 
cement  and  paper. 

However,  what  mattered  was  not  only  the  quantitative 
growth  of  the  output  and  structural  changes  within  the 
economy,  the  crux  of  the  matter  was  that  these  were  suc¬ 
cesses  scored  by  socialist  industry,  an  industry  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  people  and  steadily  progressed  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  a  state  plan  and  consolidated  through  its  ad¬ 
vance  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  The  world  had 
never  before  witnessed  an  economy  of  this  type,  nor  such 
rates  of  development.  Socialism  was  being  built  for  the 
first  time  and  for  the  first  time  mankind  was  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  decisive  advantages. 

COLLECTIVISATION  TRIUMPHS 

The  rapid  industrial  development  achieved  in  the  years 
1926-1929  and  the  initial  rather  tangible  successes 
achieved  in  reorganising  agriculture  led  a  number  of 


Joining  a  collective  farm 

Party  workers  and  local  government  officials  to  make 
repeated  suggestions  for  an  acceleration  of  the  collectivi¬ 
sation  campaign.  In  Georgia,  for  instance,  a  congress  of 
Soviets  even  adopted  a  special  resolution  to  that  effect. 
Similar  opinions  were  voiced  in  the  spring  of  1929  in 
various  parts  of  the  centre  of  the  country  and  in  Central 
Asia.  The  proletarian  state  was  in  dire  need  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  produce,  and  the  urge  to  create  as  speedily  as  possible 
a  reliable  basis  guaranteeing  the  supply  of  the  working 
people  with  the  necessary  food,  and  industry  with  the 
necessary  raw  materials,  was  quite  natural  in  the  context 
of  the  period  in  question.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1929  a  drive  was  launched  for  all-out  collectivisation. 

Wide  sectors  of  the  peasantry  were  eager  to  join  col¬ 
lective  farms.  By  the  end  of  the  year  a  fifth  of  all  the 
poor  and  middle  peasant  farms  had  joined  the  collective 
farms.  The  targets  for  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  (1929- 
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1932)  had  been  overtaken  before  the  first  year  was  out. 
A  plenary  meeting  of  the  Communist  Party  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  held  in  November  1929  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  new  historic  stage  in  the  construction  of  socialism 
in  the  USSR  had  begun. 

In  the  second  half  of  1929  the  villages  were  seething 
with  activity  just  as  they  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  rev¬ 
olution.  The  enthusiasm  which  gripped  millions  of  those 
working  in  agriculture  was  similar  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  new  way  of  life  which  was  then  characteristic  of  the 
towns.  Every  day  the  newspapers  and  radio  programmes 
gave  information  about  new  construction  projects,  and 
new  heroes  in  the  socialist  emulation  movement.  New 
factories  were  springing  up,  and  electric  light  was  be¬ 
coming  an  increasingly  frequent  sight  in  the  villages. 
Loudspeakers  appeared  in  peasant  homes  taking  the  place 
of  the  traditional  icon;  tractors  and  other  machines  were 
becoming  a  more  and  more  familiar  sight.  The  spread  of 
new  forms  of  collaboration  between  urban  workers  and 
peasants  played  an  important  role  in  those  years.  On  the 
initiative  of  Party  and  trade-union  organisations,  large 
factories  assumed  patronage  over  particular  villages  and 
sent  out  their  teams  to  explain  the  gist  of  the  Bolshevik 
policy  in  the  countryside  to  the  local  inhabitants,  to  help 
with  education  and  cultural  work  and  frequently  to  assist 
the  peasants  in  their  day-to-day  tasks.  Individual  villages 
and  later  whole  districts  started  to  conclude  emulation 
agreements  with  these  factories  under  which  the  urban 
workers  guaranteed  the  villagers  their  support  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  produce  larger  quantities  of  various  goods  which 
the  peasants  badly  needed,  while  the  peasants  displayed 
more  concerted  effort  in  setting  up  collective  farms,  and 
drew  up  plans  for  deliveries  of  grain  and  other  produce 
to  the  state  within  the  shortest  possible  period. 

As  a  rule  the  most  active  part  in  the  organisation  of 
collective  farms  was  played  by  the  Communists,  Komso¬ 
mol  members  and  non-Party  activists  well  familiar  to  the 
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inhabitants  of  their  particular  district.  Many  of  them 
were  poor  peasants  who  had  fought  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  authority  they  enjoyed  among  the  peasants  was  very 
important  for  the  success  of  mass  collectivisation,  especial¬ 
ly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  still  enormous 
problems  to  be  overcome:  there  was  a  serious  shortage  of 
farm  machinery  and  the  opposition  of  the  kulaks  to  the 
collective  farms  had  become  still  fiercer. 

At  that  time  about  4  or  5%  of  the  total  number  of 
peasant  farms  belonged  to  kulaks,  i.e.,  roughly  1,100,000 
farms.  As  before  the  kulaks  were  fiercely  opposing  the  so¬ 
cialist  restructuring  of  agriculture  not  merely  by  means 
of  anti-Soviet  agitation  and  threats,  but  by  resorting  to 
arson,  murder  and  terror  as  well. 

The  rural  proletariat,  the  farm  labourers,  resisted  the 
kulaks  with  a  particularly  high  degree  of  organisation. 
They  used  a  typically  proletarian  weapon  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  kulaks,  i.e.,  strikes.  In  1929  trade-union 
organisations  recorded  approximately  50  strikes  of  this 
type.  These  farm  labourers  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
partial  demands  of  an  economic  character,  they  went  all 
out  to  do  away  with  the  last  exploiting  class  in  the  rural 
areas.  Labourers  taking  part  in  one  of  these  strikes  in  the 
Northern  Caucasus  wrote  in  an  appeal  to  their  mates  the 
following:  “Comrades!  We  shall  not  be  hired  labourers 
for  ever.  We  shall  not  work  for  the  kulaks  for  ever.  So 
as  to  get  the  better  of  the  kulaks  join  together  in  collec¬ 
tive  farms,  build  up  socialist  agriculture.” 

Industrial  workers,  public  organisations  and  state  or¬ 
gans  gave  the  strikers  powerful  support:  for  example, 
during  a  two-week  strike  in  a  village  near  Kiev,  workers 
from  the  Kiev  tram  depot  and  tannery  sent  part  of  their 
wages  to  help  the  striking  farm  labourers.  Legal  action 
was  taken  against  the  kulaks  who  were  breaking  the  la¬ 
bour  laws,  and  the  Ukrainian  State  Farm  Trust  set  up 
yet  another  farm  to  provide  more  work  for  farm  lab¬ 
ourers. 
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In  the  second  half  of  1929  large  sectors  of  the  peasant¬ 
ry  joined  the  collectivisation  movement.  The  middle  peas¬ 
ants,  the  most  numerous  and  influential  stratum  in  the 
countryside,  started  joining  the  collective  farms  and  this 
new  development  was  to  become  the  distinctive  feature  of 
that  period.  The  course  of  events  now  demanded  a  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  policy  of  restricting  and  ousting  the  kulaks 
to  the  policy  of  liquidating  them  as  a  class.  By  that  time 
the  kulaks  no  longer  played  as  important  a  part  in  grain 
production  as  had  been  the  case  a  few  years  previously. 
In  1929  the  collective  and  state  farms  sold  the  state  over 
two  million  tons  of  grain,  in  other  words,  the  same  amount 
that  the  kulaks  had  sold  the  state  the  year  before.  Thus 
the  collective  and  state  farms  had  already  provided  the 
necessary  material  base  for  the  replacement  of  kulak  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  elimination  of  the  kulaks  as  a  class  never  implied 
their  physical  extermination.  Only  rabid  enemies  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  deliberately  spread  that  lie,  and  indeed 
continue  to  do  so,  in  order  to  further  their  own  ulterior 
motives.  In  practice  the  aim  was  to  deprive  the  kulaks  of 
the  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and 
hence  of  all  possibilities  of  exploiting  the  working  peo¬ 
ple.  At  the  outset  many  collective  farms  accepted  quite 
a  few  former  kulaks  among  their  members,  but  on  vari¬ 
ous  occasions  events  developed  in  such  a  way  that  the  ku¬ 
laks,  being  more  resourceful  and  experienced  organisers, 
soon  found  their  way  to  responsible  posts  and  proceeded 
to  undermine  the  new  collective-farm  system  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Unwilling  to  hand  over  their  property  to  the  col¬ 
lective  farm,  the  kulaks  slaughtered  their  livestock,  sold 
their  implements  and  egged  on  other  peasants  to  do  the 
same.  Eventually  it  proved  necessary  to  adopt  special 
measures  in  order  to  contain  the  activities  of  these  dis¬ 
ruptive  elements.  The  government  adopted  a  decision, 
which,  in  areas  where  all-out  collectivisation  was  in  pro¬ 
gress,  prohibited  the  leasing  of  land  and  the  use  of  hired 
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labour;  local  government  organs  were  given  the  right  to 
confiscate  kulak  property  and  evict  kulaks.  Naturally,  in 
the  circumstances  law-breakers  were  excluded  from  the 
collective  farms.  Between  the  beginning  of  1930  and  the 
autumn  of  1932  a  total  of  240,000  kulak  families  were 
evicted  from  those  regions  where  all-out  collectivisation 
was  in  progress.  This  dispossession  of  the  kulaks  was  not 
a  mere  administrative  measure  for  it  was  carried  out  by 
the  poor  and  middle  peasants  themselves.  Commissions, 
consisting  of  local  inhabitants,  drew  up  inventories  of  ku¬ 
lak  property  and  handed  over  their  livestock  to  the  col¬ 
lective  farms.  The  homes  of  the  evicted  kulaks  were  used 
to  house  schools,  clubs  and  public  reading-rooms.  Part  of 
the  confiscated  kulak  property  was  handed  over  to  the 
collective  farms.  Only  a  part  of  the  kulak  families  were 
evicted.  Under  the  government  decision,  legal  action  was 
taken  against  terrorists  and  bandit  ringleaders  alone. 
Some  of  the  kulak  families  were  resettled  to  the  remote 
areas  of  the  country.  The  majority  of  the  kulaks,  no  less 
than  75%,  were  resettled  within  the  administrative  dis¬ 
tricts  they  originally  came  from.  All  the  resettled  kulaks 
were  allowed  to  keep  part  of  their  property — the  essen¬ 
tial  minimum  necessary  to  work  smaller  holdings  them¬ 
selves  without  hiring  additional  labour.1 

The  collectivisation  of  agriculture,  which  was  carried 
out  in  the  interests  both  of  the  toiling  peasantry  and  the 
working  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  demanded  tre¬ 
mendous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  working  class,  the  leading  and  most  organised  force 
in  Soviet  society.  At  the  end  of  1929  it  was  decided  to 
send  25,000  workers  to  the  villages  to  help  organise  the 

1  The  Soviet  Government  did  a  great  deal  to  re-educate  the 
former  kulaks.  After  starting  to  take  part  in  socially  useful  work, 
the  vast  majority  of  them  later  became  loyal  citizens  enjoying  full 
rights,  and  during  the  war  against  the  Nazis  a  good  number  of 
them  fought  at  the  front  and  were  decorated  by  the  government 
for  courage  and  valour. 
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collective  farms.  This  applied  first  and  foremost  to  Com¬ 
munists  who  had  long  experience  of  organisational  work. 
However,  the  number  of  volunteers  considerably  exceed¬ 
ed  the  planned  number  and  at  the  beginning  of  1930  ap¬ 
proximately  35,000  workers  set  out  for  the  villages.  At 
the  same  time  scores  of  industrial  enterprises  stepped  up 
their  assistance  to  the  collective  farms  under  the  patronage 
system.  Additional  funds  were  set  aside  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  development  of  factories  producing  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  chemicals,  fertilisers  and  various  other  commodities 
needed  by  agriculture. 

Under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  central  Party  organs 
the  rural  Communists  intensified  their  activity.  In  May 
1930  there  were  over  313,000  Party  members  and  over 
553,000  Komsomol  members  on  the  collective  farms.  This 
figure  represented  a  mere  6.5%  of  the  peasant  labour 
force  on  the  collective  farms,  i.e.,  for  every  hundred  non- 
Party  peasants  there  were  three  Communists  and  six 
Komsomol  members.  This  figure  may  at  first  glance  ap¬ 
pear  insignificant,  but  their  strength  lay  in  the  fact  that 
they  represented  an  organised,  forward  and  single-mind¬ 
ed  contingent,  whose  members  acted  as  one  to  achieve 
their  common  aims.  Local  activists  rallied  to  their  sup¬ 
port  and  the  wide  sectors  of  the  peasantry  soon  followed 
in  their  footsteps.  Many  of  them  were  frequently  exposed 
to  mortal  danger.  The  history  of  those  years  preserved  a 
good  number  of  names  of  those  who  laid  down  their  lives 
for  the  triumph  of  socialism  in  the  countryside.  Collec¬ 
tive  farms,  enterprises,  worker  settlements,  streets  and 
schools  are  now  named  after  these  heroes,  but  the  most 
important  of  all  the  monuments  to  their  heroism  are  the 
prospering  collective  farms  which  they  helped  to  bring  to 
life  in  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties. 

The  initial  stage  of  collectivisation  was  crowned  with 
success  which  went  to  a  good  number  of  heads.  Many 
were  convinced  that  coming  to  terms  with  the  situation  in 
the  villages  would  be  a  short  and  simple  task,  since  the 
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Soviet  people  had  managed  to  emerge  victorious  from  the 
Civil  War,  drive  out  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  landowners, 
and  build  factories  by  dint  of  their  own  efforts. 

At  the  end  of  1929,  at  a  session  of  the  Central  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  USSR,  the  Chairman  of  the  State 
Planning  Committee,  Gleb  Krzhizhanovsky,  stated  with 
conviction:“And  what  may  we  infer,  when  we  succeed  in 
collectivising  more  than  50%  of  the  peasant  farms  in  a 
given  region?  We  can  infer  that  conditions  already  exist 
under  which  the  rest  of  the  peasants  will  be  ready  to  fol¬ 
low  those  that  have  gone  before.”  Vyacheslav  Molotov, 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People’s  Commis¬ 
sars  in  1930,  considered  that  1930  would  witness  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  “not  merely  collectivised  regions,  but  of  en¬ 
tire  collectivised  republics”. 

At  a  time  when  the  international  situation  was  ex¬ 
tremely  tense,  when  industrialisation  was  developing 
apace,  and  the  influx  of  peasants  to  collective  farms  was 
increasing,  the  urge  to  restructure  agriculture  on  socialist 
lines  at  a  quicker  tempo  was  quite  natural  and  under¬ 
standable.  However,  in  those  instances  when  collectivisa¬ 
tion  was  carried  through  without  the  necessary  prelimi¬ 
nary  work,  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  experienced  and 
qualified  organisers,  mistakes  were  bound  to  occur.  There 
were  not  infrequent  cases  of  peasants  being  made  to  join 
collective  farms  on  a  basis  that  was  far  from  voluntary. 
Indeed,  there  were  cases  when  peasants,  who  hesitated 
about  joining  a  collective  farm  or  wished  to  delay  their 
decisions  a  little,  were  treated  as  anti-Soviet  elements. 
Middle  peasants  were  at  times  listed  among  kulaks  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  enforced  collectivisation  of  liv¬ 
ing  quarters,  sheep,  goats,  poultry  and  vegetable  plots. 
Then  again  in  some  grain-growing  areas  collectivisation 
pioneers  were  carried  away  by  the  idea  of  setting  up  giant 
farms  which  incorporated  too  many  people. 

A  parallel  development  was  the  establishment  of  com¬ 
munes  in  the  Urals,  Western  Siberia,  the  Ukraine  and 
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some  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  men  and  women  in 
these  communes  voluntarily  communalised  not  only  the 
basic  means  of  production,  but  also  all  living  quarters, 
sheep,  goats  and  poultry.  As  a  rule  they  distributed  the 
joint  income  in  equal  shares.  All  major  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  commune’s  economy  and  cultural  activi¬ 
ties  were  also  discussed  on  a  collective  basis.1 

The  establishment  of  communes  of  this  type  (both  in 
the  towns  and  the  country)  resulted  from  the  members’ 
ardent  desire  to  transform  their  life  according  to  new 
principles,  in  a  collective  spirit,  as  quickly  as  possible. 
However,  the  level  of  productive  forces,  the  material  po¬ 
sition  of  the  working  people  and  the  egalitarian  principle 
of  income  distribution  did  not  promote  growth  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Although  in  many  cases  life  in  these  communes  helped 
to  root  out  people’s  property-owning  mentality  and 
fostered  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  comradeship,  the 
majority  of  such  associations  did  not  justify  the  hopes 
staked  on  them.  Some  of  them  gradually  dissolved,  others 
were  reorganised  as  production  brigades  in  factories,  or 
as  production  artels,  i.e.,  ordinary  collective  farms. 

The  founders  of  scientific  communism  stressed  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  that  the  reorganisation  of  peasant  agri¬ 
culture  involved  considerable  difficulties  since  the  indi¬ 
vidual  peasant  farmer  had  the  mentality  typical  of  the 
small  property-owner.  And  what  is  more,  the  collectiv¬ 
isation  campaign  was  being  carried  out  at  a  time  when, 
encircled  by  hostile  capitalist  countries,  the  USSR  was 
obliged  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  accelerate  its  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion,  strengthen  its  defence  potential  and 
change  the  old  countryside  along  socialist  lines,  which 
made  it  a  still  more  complicated  task. 

At  the  initial  stage  the  mistakes  and  the  distortions  of 

1  Similar  communes,  but  usually  of  a  smaller  size,  also  appeared 
in  industrial  centres.  The  workers  pooled  their  wages,  ate  together 
on  a  communal  basis,  and  received  equal  quotas  for  personal  ex¬ 
penses,  holidays,  education,  clothes,  etc. 
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Party  policy  resulted  in  many  peasants  leaving  the  col¬ 
lective  farms  they  had  just  joined.  In  the  spring  of  1930 
the  number  of  collectivised  farms  exceeded  50%  of  the 
total,  while  by  the  middle  of  that  year  this  figure  had 
dropped  to  around  24%. 

Gradually,  however,  the  measures  implemented  by  the 
Party  and  the  government  in  order  to  ensure  rapid  so¬ 
cial  changes  in  the  countryside  began  to  take  increasing 
effect.  The  mistakes  that  had  been  committed  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  severe  criticism.  Special  decisions,  along  with 
Stalin’s  article  “Dizzy  with  Success”,  explained  to  the 
people  the  reasons  behind  the  extreme  measures  some  or¬ 
ganisers  of  collectivisation  had  been  guilty  of  and  point¬ 
ed  out  how  and  by  what  methods  such  mistakes  should  be 
corrected.  A  new  Rules  of  the  Agricultural  Artel  was 
published,  which  defined  the  tasks  of  the  collective  farms, 
the  way  they  should  be  set  up  and  how  members  should 
go  about  their  day-to-day  work.  It  laid  down  that  each 
peasant  could  keep  for  his  own  personal  use  a  plot  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to  his  house,  possess  his  own  small 
farming  implements  and  keep  some  cows,  sheep,  goats  and 
poultry.  At  the  same  time  it  was  stressed  that  all  draught 
animals,  seed  stocks  and  outbuildings  necessary  for  run¬ 
ning  the  collective  farm  were  to  be  socialised.  The  ku¬ 
laks  and  other  persons  deprived  of  electors’  rights  were 
not  accepted  as  members  of  the  collective  farms.  At  that 
time  the  state  also  stepped  up  its  financial  support  to  the 
collective  farms,  granted  them  a  number  of  new  privi¬ 
leges  and  made  them  partially  exempt  from  taxes.  Time 
and  again  the  Party  and  government  directed  all  state 
and  public  organisations  to  consolidating  socialist  pro¬ 
duction  patterns  in  agriculture. 

The  autumn  of  1930  proved  the  correctness  of  these 
measures.  The  collective  farms  reaped  a  better  harvest 
than  the  individual  farmers  and  supplied  the  state  with 
almost  a  third  of  the  marketable  grain.  The  farms  that 
had  the  best  records  were  those  serviced  by  the  state- 
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operated  machine  and  tractor  stations  (MTS).  In  1931 
there  were  1,400  of  these  in  operation  with  a  total  of 
62,400  tractors.  In  the  spring  of  1931  the  MTS  served 
25%  of  all  existing  collective  farms  and  worked  over  a 
third  of  their  land  under  cultivation.  The  income  of  the 
collective  farmers  appeared  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  individual  farmers  and  this  was  particularly  impor¬ 
tant.  It  was  in  these,  more  favourable,  conditions  that  the 
next  influx  of  peasants  into  the  collective  farms  began. 
The  following  figures  will  give  readers  an  idea  of  its 
scale:  every  day  approximately  115  collective  farms,  one 
or  two  MTS  and  two  state  farms  came  into  being. 

New  principles  for  the  distribution  of  the  collective 
farm’s  revenue  were  gradually  evolved.  Experience  had 
shown  that  revenue  should  be  divided  up  not  according 
to  the  size  of  a  farmer’s  family,  nor  to  its  needs  or  the 
property  it  had  brought  to  the  collective  farm.  A  new 
system  was  introduced  whereby  the  work  done  by  the 
collective  farmers  was  measured  in  work-day  units,  which 
took  into  account  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
and  the  labour  effort  it  consumed.  Piece-work  was  also 
introduced.  On  the  basis  of  practical  experience  it  was 
possible  with  reasonably  reliable  accuracy  to  assess  how 
many  work-day  units  one  or  another  kind  of  work  was 
worth. 

By  this  time  collectivisation  had  brought  decisive  re¬ 
sults.  There  now  existed  a  total  of  211,000  collective  farms 
which  incorporated  about  15  million  individual  farms  and 
over  three-quarters  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  peasants. 
A  third  of  the  collective  farms  enjoyed  the  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  MTS,  and  these  particular  farms  accounted 
for  almost  half  of  the  cultivated  area  belonging  to  all  the 
collective  farms  put  together.  Soviet  agriculture  now  had 
at  its  disposal  a  total  of  148,500  tractors. 

In  1932  there  were  still  in  existence  60,000  kulak  farms 
(which  together  accounted  for  no  more  than  one  million 
hectares).  The  kulaks  no  longer  constituted  a  separate 
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class  as  before  but  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  for 
example  Tajikistan,  right  up  until  1934  the  kulaks  were 
merely  restricted  in  certain  of  their  rights,  while  no  stron¬ 
ger  measures  were  employed  against  them.  In  the  Uzbek 
Republic  the  kulak  class  only  disappeared  in  1934,  and 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Daghestan  by  1937. 

The  resistance  put  up  by  these  remaining  exploiting 
groups  caused  agriculture  and  the  country  in  general  con¬ 
siderable  losses.  This  affected  above  all  the  country’s  live¬ 
stock  population,  which  shrank  to  almost  half  its  former 
size  during  the  period  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan. 

Nevertheless,  Soviet  agriculture  had  successfully  coped 
with  its  main  problem — the  adequate  supply  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people  with  food,  and  of  light  industry  with  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  laying-up  of  strategic  reserves. 

Before  complete  collectivisation  was  started,  state  grain 
purchases  had  amounted  on  an  average  to  something  over 
11  million  tons  a  year,  while  during  the  campaign  they 
increased  almost  twice  over,  exceeding  21  million  tons. 
Adequate  cotton  supplies  were  also  made  possible  thanks 
to  collectivisation.  However,  there  was  something  else 
still  more  important:  capitalist  elements  had  been  ousted 
from  agriculture,  and  hired  farm  labourers  had  also  be¬ 
come  a  thing  of  the  past.  During  the  First  Five-Year  Plan 
period  more  than  a  million  hired  labourers  joined  col¬ 
lective  farms  and  approximately  900,000  started  work  on 
state  farms  or  MTS,  while  the  remainder  went  over  to 
factories,  or  were  given  a  chance  to  study  or  to  work  as 
office  employees. 

The  collectivisation  campaign  gradually  put  an  end 
to  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  former  small  property-owners  started  to  learn  to 
work  collectively. 

There  also  followed  a  marked  rise  in  the  level  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  rural  areas.  The  peasants  were  no  longer 
living  under  the  shadow  of  agrarian  overpopulation,  pov¬ 
erty  and  ruin.  The  collective  farmers,  a  small  sector  of 
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the  Soviet  population  only  a  short  while  before,  became 
a  numerically  most  important  class  of  Soviet  socialist  so¬ 
ciety.  This  meant  that  socialism  had  proved  victorious  in 
the  villages  as  well  as  the  towns. 


TRANSFORMED  WORKING 

AND  LIVING  CONDITIONS.  LIQUIDATION 

OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  First  Five-Year  Plan  brought  about  striking  changes 
in  the  Soviet  people’s  way  of  life.  The  construction 
of  an  enormous  number  of  factories,  mines  and  oilfields, 
the  development  of  new  areas  in  the  north,  in  Kazakhstan, 
Siberia  and  the  Far  Eastern  region  gave  birth  to  new  in¬ 
dustrial  centres.  In  the  course  of  that  period  sixty  towns 
and  large  industrial  settlements  appeared  on  the  map. 
Although  the  urbanisation  process  had  begun  and  been 
proceeding  at  a  very  fast  pace  before  the  revolution  as 
well,  it  was  not  until  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties 
that  this  process  assumed  a  truly  wide  scale.  Until  work 
was  started  on  the  extensive  reconstruction  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  the  proportion  of  the  urban  and  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  had  not  changed  since  before  the  First  World  War, 
i.e.,  the  urban  population  still  only  accounted  for  18%  of 
the  total.  During  the  first  four  years  of  the  First  Five- 
Year  Plan  this  figure  rose  to  24%.  This  growth  was  equal 
to  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the  thirty  years  between 
the  1897  and  the  1926  census,  and  represented  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  expansion  of  the  urban  population. 

The  growth  of  the  urban  population  was  characteristic 
not  only  of  new  towns;  the  old  industrial  centres  were  also 
growing  rapidly.  The  immense  scale  of  industrialisation 
naturally  led  to  sharp  increases  in  the  number  of  factory 
and  office  workers.  While  the  total  increase  in  the  urban 
population  during  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  was  44%,  the 
number  of  factory  and  office  workers  more  than  doubled, 
rising  from  10,800,000  to  22,600,000:  this  figure  included 
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8,000,000  industrial  workers  (as  compared  to  3,800,000), 
2,300,000  construction  workers  (as  compared  to  700,000) 
and  2,000,000  transport  workers  (as  against  1,300,000). 
This  expansion  applied  exclusively  to  the  socialist  sector 
of  the  economy.  In  1932  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  labour  force  was  employed  in  the  capitalist  sec¬ 
tor.  This  rapid  ousting  of  capitalist  elements  and  elimi¬ 
nation  of  hired  labour  exceeded  even  the  most  optimistic 
expectations  of  the  planners. 

An  event  of  historic  importance  at  that  time  was  the 
complete  elimination  of  unemployment  in  the  USSR.  Be¬ 
tween  1926  and  1929  the  number  of  unemployed  had  still 
been  growing  and  had  reached  a  peak  of  1,700,000,  while 
approximately  9,000,000  people  in  rural  areas  had  not 
been  fully  employed.  This  state  of  affairs,  known  as  ag¬ 
rarian  overpopulation,  was  a  direct  result  of  the  predom¬ 
inance  of  individual  peasant  farms  which  had  but  in¬ 
significant  capacity.  Each  year  anything  up  to  one  and  a 
half  million  peasants  flocked  to  the  towns  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment  as  industrial  or  construction  workers. 

Unemployment  in  the  USSR  at  that  period  differed  in 
essence  from  the  similar  phenomenon  to  be  found  abroad. 
The  number  of  unemployed  in  the  Soviet  Union  was 
growing  at  a  time  when  the  economy  was  developing  at 
a  fast  rate.  Industry  was  continually  expanding  and  the 
number  of  industrial  workers  was  growing  steadily.  A 
similar  growth  was  to  be  observed  in  construction  and 
transportation.  Yet  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  constant 
influx  of  redundant  labour  from  the  countryside  into  the 
towns,  which  explains  why  the  vast  majority  of  the  un¬ 
employed  were  unqualified  labour.  As  regards  unem¬ 
ployed  industrial  workers,  they  accounted  for  no  more 
than  15-17%  of  the  total,  which  phenomenon  could  for 
the  most  part  be  explained  by  the  extreme  fluctuation  of 
labour. 

Britain,  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  different  picture  since,  as  a  rule,  unemploy- 
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ment  in  these  countries  was  bound  up  with  the  rise  and 
fall  in  production.  In  the  capitalist  countries  the  reserve 
army  of  labour  always  included  large  numbers  of  skilled 
workers. 

During  the  twenties,  however,  unemployment  constitut¬ 
ed  a  most  serious  problem  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  well. 
The  state  at  that  time  did  not  have  the  necessary  means 
for  effecting  a  quick  change  in  the  situation.  The  main 
principle  underlying  the  policy  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Soviet  Government  in  this  context  was  quite  clear: 
it  was  to  ensure  each  Soviet  citizen  the  right  to  work,  and 
eliminate  unemployment  once  and  for  all. 

The  unemployed  were  given  all  the  support  state  or¬ 
ganisations  and  trade  unions  could  provide.  All  persons 
registered  at  labour  exchanges  were  assured  a  number  of 
benefits:  they  paid  half  the  normal  rent,  had  a  fifty  per 
cent  reduction  for  rail  and  ship  fares,  received  a  number 
of  allowances  and  cheap  or  at  times  free  lunches.  Many 
of  the  unemployed  were  given  work  at  various  social 
projects,  building  roads,  laying  out  parks  and  gardens, 
sweeping  the  streets  and  draining  swamps.  Many  trade 
unions  used  part  of  their  funds  for  unemployment  relief. 
Yet  despite  all  these  measures  unemployment  continued 
to  constitute  a  major  social  problem  that  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  standard  of  living  of  the  population  as  a 
whole,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  working  class. 

The  Soviet  Government,  the  trade-union  leadership 
and  the  People’s  Commissariat  of  Labour  made  a  system¬ 
atic  study  of  the  unemployment  problem.  It  was  also 
discussed  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Communist  Party  and  at  meetings  of  the 
Political  Bureau.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  when  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  was  drawn  up.  Those 
responsible  for  this  task  were  convinced  that  the  demand 
for  labour  power  would  increase  sharply  in  the  course  of 
those  five  years  but  no  one  even  dreamt  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  would  be  eliminated  by  the  end  of  that  period. 
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Actual  developments  corrected  the  estimates.  They  were 
gratifying  corrections  for  they  bore  witness  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  socialist  economy  and  the  rapid  consolidation 
of  socialist  forces  throughout  the  country. 

As  early  as  the  end  of  1929  the  People’s  Commissariat 
of  Labour  announced:  “Figures  for  the  past  quarter  (Oc¬ 
tober  to  December. — Ed.)  show  a  tense  situation  as  far  as 
the  availability  of  the  required  labour  force  is  concerned 
in  view  of  insufficient  reserves.”  This  was  the  first  official 
document  which  made  reference  to  the  shortage  of  work¬ 
ers  in  relation  to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  In  1930  there 
was  a  sharp  drop  in  unemployment  figures:  whereas  in 
April  a  total  of  850,000  unemployed  had  been  officially 
registered  at  the  country’s  labour  exchanges,  by  the  au¬ 
tumn  that  figure  had  decreased  by  75%  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  labour  exchanges  were  empty. 

On  the  day  of  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  Octo¬ 
ber  Revolution  Pravda  carried  a  headline  in  big  type  on 
the  front  page  which  read:  “Proletarians!  Workers  of  all 
countries!  Today  when  you  rally  in  public  squares,  at 
meetings  and  parades  you  will  sum  up  the  results  of  two 
economic  systems — capitalism  and  socialism. 

“Remember! 

“In  the  capitalist  countries  there  are: 

“Tens  of  millions  of  unemployed  and  a  deepening 
world  crisis,  thousands  of  bankruptcies,  tens  of  thousands 
of  closed-down  factories,  spreading  poverty,  hunger  and 
impoverishment  of  colonial  territories.  Preparations  are 
being  made  for  new  imperialist  blood-baths. 

“In  the  country  where  socialist  construction  is  in  pro¬ 
gress  we  see: 

“Enormous  expansion  of  industry,  no  unemployment,  a 
large-scale  mechanised  agricultural  production  carried  on 
by  state  and  collective  farms,  better  living  conditions  for 
the  working  people,  and  their  consolidation  around  the 
Bolshevik  Party  and  its  Leninist  Central  Committee.” 

The  Soviet  Union  became  the  first  country  in  the  world 
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which  guaranteed  in  practice  man’s  sacred  right  to  work, 
at  a  time  when  the  world  was  reeling  under  the  blows  of 
an  unprecedented  economic  crisis.  The  bourgeois  press 
was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  hide  the  horror  which  grip¬ 
ped  the  masses  in  the  capitalist  countries.  In  this  context 
the  complete  elimination  of  unemployment,  achieved  by 
the  country  which  had  only  just  started  to  build  socialism, 
was  still  more  important.  This  major  victory  not  merely 
implied  an  improvement  in  the  material  conditions  for 
all  sections  of  the  working  people  but  also  called  forth 
a  spirit  of  dedicated  enthusiasm  and  strengthened  the 
people’s  belief  that  the  path  on  which  their  society  had 
embarked  was  the  right  one. 

This  belief  helped  Soviet  men  and  women  to  bear  calm¬ 
ly  and  staunchly  those  difficulties  which  still  beset  them. 
Food  and  such  essential  consumer  goods  as  clothes  and 
footwear  were  all  still  rationed.  Factories  went  in  for  sub¬ 
sidiary  activities  such  as  growing  potatoes  and  vegetables 
and  rearing  livestock  in  an  all-out  effort  to  improve  food 
supplies  in  the  factory  canteens  and  shops.  Front-rank 
workers  took  first  priority;  by  way  of  bonuses  they  re¬ 
ceived  vouchers  for  sanatoria  and  holiday  homes  or  were 
rewarded  for  their  efforts  with  suit  material,  watches  or 
even  simply  pairs  of  shoes. 

The  working  people  were  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
these  problems  were  of  a  temporary  nature;  they  could 
see  with  their  own  eyes  how  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions  were  gradually  improving,  how  the  face  of  Soviet 
cities  was  changing,  more  and  more  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities  were  going  up  and  free  medical  services  were  be¬ 
ing  organised  on  an  increasingly  wide  scale. 

The  vast  majority  of  workers  were  at  this  juncture  put 
on  to  a  seven-hour  working  day  and  those  working  un¬ 
derground  or  in  unhealthy  trades  started  working  not 
more  than  six  hours.  Special  privileges  were  instituted 
for  teenagers  and  pregnant  women.  During  the  years  of 
the  First  Five-Year  Plan  state  expenditure  on  social  in- 
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surance  nearly  trebled  and  that  on  medical  services  in¬ 
creased  4V2  times.  Large-scale  housing  construction  was 
in  progress  everywhere:  new  residential  districts  were 
going  up  in  Moscow,  Leningrad,  all  republican  capitals 
and  nearly  every  town;  however,  the  populations  of 
these  towns  were  growing  at  a  still  more  rapid  pace.  Con¬ 
struction  workers  employed  at  new  projects  usually  had 
to  live  in  makeshift  shed-like  buildings  lacking  most 
modern  conveniences.  The  position  was  complicated  still 
further  by  the  fact  that  these  projects  were  for  the  most 
part  sited  in  areas  at  great  distances  from  the  centre 
where  the  frosts  of  the  North,  the  heat  and  the  sands  of 
Central  Asia  and  the  rigours  of  the  impassable  taiga  for¬ 
ests  in  the  Far  East  presented  major  problems. 

There  was  also  an  acute  shortage  of  kindergartens  and 
nurseries,  and  public  transport  was  seriously  overloaded. 
However,  it  was  not  these  difficulties  that  shaped  the  prev¬ 
alent  mood  of  the  Soviet  working  people.  They  had  only 
to  compare  the  present  with  the  recent  past  and  look 
around  them  to  see  what  enormous  changes  were  taking 
place,  changes  they  were  helping  to  bring  about  them¬ 
selves.  During  the  period  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  the 
number  of  places  in  urban  kindergartens  increased  6.6 
times  and  in  rural  areas  almost  93  times.  Radio  and  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  soon  came  to  be  taken  for  granted  every¬ 
where.  Large-scale  reconstruction  work  was  undertaken 
in  many  towns  so  as  to  equip  existing  living  quarters  with 
modern  conveniences.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  wa¬ 
ter-mains,  sanitation  facilities,  telephone  communications 
and  the  laying-out  of  parks  and  public  gardens. 

Another  important  development  was  the  major  ad¬ 
vance  scored  in  the  cultural  sphere.  The  fight  against  illit¬ 
eracy  assumed  a  truly  nation-wide  scale.  In  1928  the 
Eighth  Komsomol  Congress  launched  an  appeal  for  those 
who  could  already  read  and  write  to  teach  those  who  were 
still  illiterate.  Even  children  knew  what  the  words  likbez 
(the  abbreviation  of  the  Russian  words  elimination  of  il- 
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literacy)  and  kultpokhod  (a  campaign  to  spread  literacy 
among  the  broad  sections  of  the  population)  meant.  Many 
collective  and  state  farms  cultivated  special  plots,  the 
profit  from  which  would  purchase  text-books,  exercise- 
books  and  pencils.  Special  funds  were  also  collected  for 
this  campaign  by  factory  and  office  workers.  The  intel¬ 
ligentsia  in  both  the  towns  and  the  rural  areas,  and  first 
and  foremost  the  teachers,  did  a  great  deal  of  unpaid  vol¬ 
untary  work  to  help  eliminate  illiteracy.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  were  staggering:  in  1927  the  Soviet  Union  had 
only  come  nineteenth  in  the  list  of  European  literacy  lev¬ 
els,  while  in  1932  the  vast  majority  of  its  adult  popu¬ 
lation  was  able  to  read  and  write.  Particularly  striking 
results  were  achieved  in  the  areas  inhabited  by  non-Rus¬ 
sian  nationalities.  From  1929  to  1933  literacy  levels  rose 
from  4%  to  52%  in  Tajikistan,  from  12%  to  72%  in  Uz¬ 
bekistan  and  from  36%  to  86%  in  Transcaucasia. 

The  introduction  of  compulsory  primary  education  was 
started  at  this  period  for  children  aged  between  8  and 
15.  Communists  and  Komsomol  members  were  specially 
sent  for  training  at  teachers’  colleges.  The  numbers  of 
text-books  and  teaching  manuals  published  in  the  country 
increased  dozens  of  times  over  and  these  publications  in¬ 
cluded  a  good  number  of  books  in  the  languages  of  the 
various  non-Russian  peoples  of  the  USSR.  As  a  result, 
by  1933  it  was  possible  to  introduce  compulsory  four-year 
education  throughout  the  country.  By  1934  a  transition 
was  in  the  main  completed  in  the  towns  to  compulsory 
seven-year  schooling. 

Radical  reorganisation  also  started  in  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  system.  The  composition  of  the  student  body  under¬ 
went  a  marked  change.  Children  of  workers  and  peasants 
now  constituted  the  majority.  The  shortage  of  qualified 
personnel  demanded  in  a  number  of  cases  not  merely  the 
expansion  of  the  existing  college  and  university  system 
and  establishment  of  specialised  institutions  of  higher 
learning  where  in  the  main  training  was  provided  for 
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Nadezhda  Krupskaya  speaks  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Eradication  of  Illiteracy.  1927 

students  with  practical  experience  in  the  field  they  had 
chosen,  but  also  a  shorter  period  of  study  (lasting  four 
years  as  opposed  to  the  usual  five)  and  abolition  of  en¬ 
trance  exams.  By  the  end  of  1932  entrance  exams  in  the 
main  subjects  were  reintroduced  for  everyone  entering 
higher  education.  The  standards  expected  in  students’  in¬ 
dependent  work  also  rose  and  five-year  courses  again  be¬ 
came  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  1932  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  at  higher 
educational  establishments  and  specialised  secondary 
schools  was  over  one  and  a  half  million.  The  number  of 
higher  educational  establishments  in  Central  Asia  and 
Kazakhstan  had  risen  by  then  from  4  to  55  during  the 
period  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan;  in  Transcaucasia  the 
student  body  had  virtually  doubled  over  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  and  in  the  Ukraine  it  had  more  than  trebled.  Be¬ 
tween  1928  and  1932  more  than  200,000  students  graduat¬ 
ed  from  higher  educational  establishments.  At  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  young  people  who  had 
graduated  during  the  previous  five  years  accounted  for 
over  sixty  per  cent  of  all  specialists  and  executives  in 
heavy  industry. 

Clubs  and  public  reading-rooms  had  an  important  role 
to  play  in  spreading  socialist  culture  at  that  period.  In 
1932  public  libraries  possessed  a  stock  of  books  number¬ 
ing  91  million,  over  ten  times  more  than  the  total  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  October  Revolution.  Newspapers 
had  a  total  circulation  of  over  36  million  copies,  which 
meant  an  almost  fourfold  increase  between  1929  and 
1932.  In  1932  newspapers  were  being  published  in  88 
languages  spoken  by  peoples  of  the  USSR.  Pravda’s  cir¬ 
culation  had  risen  from  620,000  to  1,600,000  between  1928 
and  1932. 

This  thirst  for  education  and  the  urge  to  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  country’s  political  and  public  life  were 
also  reflected  in  the  voluntary  contributions  of  worker 
and  peasant  correspondents  to  the  national  and  local 
newspapers.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  started 
putting  pen  to  paper  to  describe  the  achievements  of  their 
fellow- workers,  expose  instances  of  bureaucracy,  criticise 
shortcomings  and  put  forward  various  suggestions  all 
aimed  at  improving  the  population’s  working  and  living 
conditions.  It  was  no  mere  coincidence  that  kulaks  and 
other  anti-Soviet  elements  fiercely  opposed  the  work  of 
these  correspondents  and  those  who  organised  clubs  and 
public  reading-rooms  in  the  villages.  In  1928  alone  111  of 
these  volunteer  correspondents  were  killed  and  346  peo¬ 
ple  were  beaten  up.  The  leading  Soviet  writer  Maxim 
Gorky  wrote  at  the  time:  “Throughout  all  the  wide  ex¬ 
panses  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  all  its  most  remote  corners, 
the  working  class — thanks  to  the  worker  and  peasant  cor¬ 
respondents — has  its  alert  eyes  and  voice;  never  in  any 
country  has  the  press  presented  such  a  broad  picture  of 
life  down  to  its  tiniest  details  as  it  does  in  this  country.” 
These  words  contain  not  a  trace  of  exaggeration.  In  1932 


Mikhail  Sholokhov  reads  chapters  from  his  novel 
And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don  to  workers  of  the  Moscow 
Krasny  Bogatyr  factory.  1929 


the  “army”  of  worker  and  peasant  correspondents  num¬ 
bered  three  million. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Mikhail  Sholokhov  won  na¬ 
tion-wide  fame  with  his  And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don,  which 
depicted  the  life  and  fate  of  the  Cossacks  during  the  Oc¬ 
tober  Revolution,  and  that  Nikolai  Ostrovsky  wrote  the 
impassioned  novel  about  his  contemporaries  and  the  part 
they  played  in  the  revolution.  Although  unable  to  leave 
his  bed,  blind  and  almost  completely  paralysed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  during  the  Civil  War, 
this  writer  succeeded  in  bringing  alive  the  story  of  his 
generation  which  had  defended  the  gains  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  and  was  building  socialism,  sparing  no  effort  and 
with  no  thought  for  the  toll  it  took  on  their  health.  Os¬ 
trovsky  gave  his  novel  the  title  How  the  Steel  Was  Tem¬ 
pered,  aptly  summing  up  the  path  which  Soviet  youth 
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had  chosen.  This  book  helped  young  people  to  live  and 
face  up  to  any  odds;  it  was  a  passionate  challenge  to 
build  a  new  life  and  it  soon  became  a  favourite  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers.  Other  writers  who  were  very  popular 
at  that  time  were  Alexei  Tolstoy,  a  former  count  who  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  finest  Soviet  writers,  Alexander  Fade¬ 
yev,  a  Communist  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  Vladimir  Mayakovsky,  a  leading  Soviet  poet. 

In  his  poems  and  plays  Mayakovsky  chastised  the  sur¬ 
vivals  of  capitalism,  bureaucracy  and  philistinism.  He 
bitingly  ridiculed  everything  extraneous  which  appeared 
in  connection  with  the  temporary  spread  of  Nepman 
psychology.  He  was  famous  for  his  brilliant  wit  and  rep¬ 
artee,  and  his  appearances  before  workers’  and  student 
audiences  were  always  tremendously  successful.  His  works 
showed  how  a  writer  could  serve  the  revolution  and  fight 
for  the  socialist  ideology,  mode  of  life  and  culture. 

At  the  end  of  1929  the  Editor  of  Komsomolskaya  Prav- 
da  informed  the  editorial  staff  about  a  meeting  he  had 
had  with  Orjonikidze.  “The  thing  is,"  Orjonikidze  told 
him,  “that  now  we  write  a  great  deal  about  emulation, 
about  individual  foremost  workers  and  give  them  plenty 
of  publicity.  All  this  is  important  and  useful,  but  it  is 
still  more  important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  state  in¬ 
terests,  to  ensure  that  we  have  foremost  teams,  sections, 
factory  shops  and  whole  factories.”  And  he  added:  “It 
would  be  excellent  if  Mayakovsky  helped  us  with  his 
pen.  Convey  my  request  to  him,  and  not  mine  alone.  He 
should  help  the  Party  and  government  in  this  important 
matter.” 

Shortly  afterwards  Mayakovsky  wrote  his  March  of 
the  Shock  Brigades. 

Other  leading  writers  and  poets  also  appeared  before 
workers’  audiences,  travelled  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  wrote  for  different  newspapers.  Pravda  for  instance 
regularly  published  articles  and  other  items  by  Nikolai 
Pogodin  and  Mikhail  Koltsov. 
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A  man  holding  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  of  So¬ 
viet  readers  was  the  outstanding  proletarian  writer  Ma¬ 
xim  Gorky,  who  returned  home  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1928.  He  travelled  round  the  country  a  great  deal  meet¬ 
ing  and  talking  to  workers,  collective  farmers  and  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  old  and  new  intelligentsia.  During 
the  period  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  Gorky  wrote  a 
large  number  of  articles  in  which  he  praised  the  heroism 
of  the  builders  of  socialism  and  exposed  the  preparations 
for  war  being  made  by  the  imperialists.  The  indefatiga¬ 
ble  efforts  of  this  socially-committed  writer  and  public 
figure  were  of  great  importance  for  the  ideological  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  new  Soviet  literature  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  artistic  principles  of  socialist  realism. 

In  August  1932  the  First  All-Union  Olympiad  for 
Amateur  Artists  was  held  in  the  capital  and  plays  were 
put  on  by  amateur  troupes  in  25  different  languages. 

These  years  also  saw  a  great  deal  of  interesting  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  country’s  theatrical  life.  Theatres  were 
opened  in  regions  where  before  the  revolution  there  had 
not  been  any  at  all,  such  as  Central  Asia,  for  example, 
where  by  1933  there  already  existed  50  theatres. 

Soviet  literature  and  art  in  general  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  life  of  the  Soviet  people  and  helped  them 
better  to  understand  the  path  traversed,  to  overcome  all 
obstacles  that  lay  ahead  and  to  look  forward  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  optimistic  confidence. 


Chapter  VI 


THE  COMPLETION 

OF  ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION 

1933-1937 


THE  DRIVE 

TO  MASTER  NEW  TECHNOLOGY 


The  results  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  spoke  not  only 
of  achievements.  While  the  Dnieper  Power  Station  was 
already  operating,  its  major  consumer,  the  Zaporozhstal 
steel  works  was  only  in  the  early  stages  of  construction. 
A  new  viscose  factory  which  had  been  built  in  Klin  was 
standing  idle  because  a  heat  and  power  plant  that  was 
to  supply  the  electricity  had  yet  to  be  completed.  The 
most  serious  hitches  were  revealed  in  the  metallurgical 
industry.  However,  a  planned  economy  demanded  a  par¬ 
ticularly  thorough  substantiation  of  projects,  a  scientific, 
genuinely  Marxist  comprehension  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  economic  laws  of  the  new  socio-economic  formation. 

Many  of  the  lessons  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  were 
taken  into  account  in  the  framing  of  the  Second  Five- 
Year  Plan,  which  was  started  as  early  as  1931.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  1932  the  17  th  Conference  of  the  CPSU  approved 
the  directives  for  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan.  Its  basic 
provisions  and  figures  were  studied  at  all-Union  confer¬ 
ences  on  electrification,  on  chemical  industry,  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  productive  forces,  etc. 

A  decision  was  taken  to  remove  bottlenecks  in  indus¬ 
try  as  quickly  as  possible  and  most  important  of  all  to 
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complete  the  technical  reconstruction  of  all  branches  of 
the  economy.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  as  the  January 
(1933)  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee 
pointed  out,  it  was  necessary  above  all  to  master  new 
equipment  and  develop  new  industries. 

This  did  not  mean  that  capital  construction  would  de¬ 
crease.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  to  increase.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  capital  investments  in  industry  continued  to  grow. 
But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Second  Five-Year 
Plan  was  that  the  goal  of  furthering  capital  construction 
was  supplemented  by  the  goal  of  mastering  advanced 
technology. 

The  working  class  understood  exactly  what  the  Par¬ 
ty’s  appeal  meant.  Throughout  the  country  January  1, 
1933,  was  observed  as  Front-Rank  Worker’s  Day.  Bob- 
riki  was  no  exception.  Here,  according  to  tradition,  every¬ 
body  was  present  at  the  New  Year  party.  Tribute  was 
paid  to  the  best  workers  and  engineers.  Songs  were  sung. 
People  recalled  the  past  and  looked  to  the  future.  At  one 
point  construction  chief  Pyotr  Arutyunyants  stood  up  and, 
making  himself  heard  above  the  multitude  of  voices,  said: 
“May  I  have  your  attention  for  a  minute,  friends.”  Grad¬ 
ually  all  fell  silent. 

He  was  a  popular  figure,  and  many  of  those  present 
had  first  met  him  in  1917,  when  they  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  Zamoskvorechye  District  in  Moscow  and  then 
in  the  Civil  War.  In  the  autumn  of  1930  he  made  a  round 
of  his  old  Moscow  friends.  With  his  inherent  sense  of 
conviction  he  passionately  explained  the  purpose  of  his 
visit:  “The  Central  Committee  is  sending  me  to  Bobriki. 
We’re  going  to  build  a  huge  chemical  plant  there.  We 
need  you  terribly....  You  don’t  know  where  Bobriki  is? 
You  should  be  ashamed.  You  say  your  wife  will  object? 
Well,  take  her  along  then.  Is  there  a  school  there?  What 
a  question,  that’s  why  we’re  going  there.  There’ll  be  an 
institute,  too,  one  day.  That’s  settled  then.  I’m  counting 
on  you.” 
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That  autumn  the  Moscow  Party  Committee  sent  more 
than  300  Communists  to  Bobriki,  near  Tula,  to  launch 
the  construction  of  a  power  and  chemical  complex  equal 
to  the  one  in  Magnitogorsk.  And  on  the  eve  of  1933  its 
first  factories  were  put  in  operation. 

But  what  did  Pyotr  Arutyunyants  say  then?  “Friends, 
I  propose  a  toast  to  the  successful  completion  of  construc¬ 
tion,  in  the  first  place,  and  to  the  successful  beginning  of 
construction,  in  the  second.” 

The  toast  was  well  received.  The  first  section  of  the 
complex  had  been  completed  and  the  time  had  come  to 
start  work  on  the  second. 

“It  would  have  been  a  good  thing,”  said  I.  S.  Yenov, 
Secretary  of  the  City  Party  Committee,  “if  Pyotr  Arutyu¬ 
nyants  ceased  to  be  construction  chief. . . 

Adjusting  his  glasses  and  smiling  mischievously,  he 
added:  “I  would  have  liked  to  see  him  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  chemical  complex.” 

There  was  a  profound  meaning  behind  the  jocular 
form  in  which  he  expressed  his  wish.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  was  that  the  main  task  on  the  order  of  the  day 
was  development  of  new  industries,  and  this  was  being 
done  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  Bobriki  and  Kuznetsk, 
in  Byelorussia  and  the  Far  East. 

Today  the  Volgograd  (Stalingrad)  Tractor  Factory  is 
known  to  one  and  all.  An  account  of  how  this  industrial 
giant  on  the  Volga  was  built  and  put  in  operation  can  be 
found  in  any  book  on  the  history  of  Soviet  society.  And 
with  good  reason. 

Its  first  tractor  the  STZ-1  was  assembled  in  the  middle 
of  June  1930.  On  the  following  day,  according  to  the 
plan,  30  vehicles  were  to  come  off  its  assembly  line  and 
with  the  attainment  of  the  rated  capacity  the  daily  out¬ 
put  was  to  reach  144  machines.  But  months  passed  and 
the  conveyor  was  practically  at  a  standstill.  It  seemed 
incredible  that  a  giant  factory  which  had  been  built  in 
less  than  a  year  worked  at  a  snail’s  pace. 
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In  April  1931  Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
National  Economy  Grigory  Orjonikidze  arrived  in  the 
city.  He  inspected  all  the  shops  of  the  tractor  factory, 
talked  with  workers  and  engineers  and  took  stock  of 
everything.  All  around  there  were  young  people,  energet¬ 
ic  and  full  of  life  but  absolutely  inexperienced.  Yet  it 
was  their  job  to  work  at  the  conveyor  whose  iron  rhythm 
called  for  dexterity  and  high  skill.  Rush  work  only  made 
things  worse.  The  workers  had  to  master  technology,  and 
the  production  process  had  to  be  organised  to  the  minut¬ 
est  detail.  Orjonikidze,  who  always  spoke  frankly,  with 
Bolshevik  straightforwardness  and  sincerity,  relentlessly 
exposed  all  the  shortcomings  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
factory  personnel.  “This  is  an  enormous  factory,  a  giant. 
But  we  are  not  in  command  of  it;  it’s  the  other  way  round. 
We’re  floundering  in  utter  helplessness.  With  such  ma¬ 
chines  at  our  disposal  we  ought  to  be  as  disciplined  as  a 
Red  Armyman  at  his  post,  who  is  fully  responsible  for 
what  he  has  been  assigned  to  do.  A  glance  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  and  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  But  here  people  not  only  look  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  they  even  wag  their  tongues  and  think  nothing  of 
taking  time  out  for  a  smoke. . . .” 

His  reproaches  were  bitter  but  absolutely  deserved.  The 
Communists  initiated  a  drive  to  radically  improve  meth¬ 
ods  of  work  at  the  factory.  The  Party  placed  M.  S.  Mi- 
khailov-Ivanov,  an  experienced  organiser,  in  charge  of 
the  factory.  He  was  director  of  a  Leningrad  engineering 
plant  and  its  workers  did  not  want  to  part  with  him  but 
they  understood  that  it  was  necessary.  A  special  team 
headed  by  Alexander  Kosarev,  Secretary  of  the  Kom¬ 
somol  Central  Committee,  was  assigned  to  organise  po¬ 
litical  and  educational  work  at  the  tractor  factory.  And 
things  began  to  move. 

Wage-levelling  was  abolished  and  a  new  system  of 
wages  was  introduced.  All  workers  began  to  study.  Some 
learned  how  to  read  mechanical  drawings,  others  were 
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trained  in  related  operations  and  still  others  studied  the 
assembly  line. .  . .  Housing  construction  expanded.  A  cin¬ 
ema  was  built  and  new  canteens  were  opened. 

Gradually  the  factory  came  to  life.  On  April  20,  1932, 
it  reached  its  rated  capacity  of  144  tractors  a  day.  Soon 
afterwards  this  figure  was  surpassed. 

Thus,  Soviet  workers  and  engineers  who  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  mass  assembly  line  production 
launched  a  drive  to  master  new  technology. 

The  lesson  received  at  the  Stalingrad  Tractor  Factory 
proved  to  be  useful.  Henceforth  all  large  industrial  en¬ 
terprises  could  launch  production  only  after  being  in¬ 
spected  by  government  commissions.  The  composition  of 
each  commission,  which  included  highly  authoritative 
specialists,  was  to  be  approved  by  the  Labour  and  De¬ 
fence  Council.  Government  commissions  could  deter  the 
commissioning  of  factories  where  serious  building  de¬ 
fects  had  been  discovered.  This  and  other  organisational 
measures  led  to  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  con¬ 
struction. 

Experience  showed  that  the  commissioning  of  facto¬ 
ries  and  the  attainment  of  projected  capacities  were  at¬ 
tended  by  exceptionally  great  difficulties  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  get  ready  to  overcome  them  already  in  the 
course  of  construction.  Therefore,  while  formerly  it  was 
considered  natural  that  “techniques  decide  everything”, 
now  this  slogan  was  modified  to  “personnel  decides 
everything”.  Attention  was  concentrated  on  training 
workers,  technicians  and  engineers  capable  of  fully  mas¬ 
tering  the  new  machinery. 

In  1931  and  1932  the  Party  Central  Committee  adopted 
a  series  of  decisions  aimed  at  speeding  up  the  training  of 
personnel  for  industrial  enterprises  going  up  in  Berez- 
niki  and  Bobriki,  Kuznetsk  and  Magnitogorsk.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  were  trained  at  operating  fac¬ 
tories  and  mines,  at  factory  schools  and  directly  at  con¬ 
struction  sites. 


First-born  of  the  Chelyabinsk  Tractor  Works 


The  Kharkov  and  then  the  Chelyabinsk  tractor  facto¬ 
ries  were  put  in  operation.  The  production  at  the  Moscow 
motor  works  gradually  built  up  speed.  Here  at  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Party  organisation  a  training  centre  for  over 
10,000  people  was  set  up.  It  consisted  of  workers’  techni¬ 
cal  schools,  production  courses,  courses  for  foremen  and 
designers,  a  workers’  faculty  and  an  institute  of  automo¬ 
bile  technology  with  a  correspondence  department. 

Later  a  competition  was  organised  for  the  best  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  machine  tools  and  the  fastest  set  up  for 
operation.  Little  red  flags  were  put  up  on  the  assembled 
equipment.  Here  and  there  quite  different  “decorations” 
were  in  evidence.  On  some  machine  tools  there  were 
boards  with  inscriptions  “I  need  a  fitter”  or  “I  need  a 
master  to  set  me  up”.  But  gradually  they  were  all  replaced 
by  red  flags.  Pravda  carried  regular  reports  on  the 
output  of  lorries,  which  steadily  increased  while  produc¬ 
tion  costs  declined.  At  the  end  of  1932  the  cost  price  of 
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a  lorry  was  11,259  rubles,  but  by  the  summer  of  1933  it 
dropped  to  below  five  thousand.  The  plan  for  1935  was 
overfulfilled.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the  daily  out¬ 
put  was  110  lorries.  A  year  later  the  first  ZIS-101  auto¬ 
mobiles  appeared  in  the  country. 

The  workers’  occupational  training  was  well  organised 
at  the  construction  site  of  the  Dnieper  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Station.  Future  crane  operators  had  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  a  railway  crane  at  their  disposal.  Full-size  models  of 
the  sections  of  the  dam  which  were  to  be  concreted  were 
put  up  on  a  siding.  There  were  dozens  of  special  courses 
and  schools,  construction  engineering  and  power  engineer¬ 
ing  technical  institutes.  The  Dnieper  Hydro-Electric  Pow¬ 
er  Station  went  into  operation  ahead  of  schedule  and 
functioned  without  stoppages,  becoming  a  splendid  school 
for  the  rising  generation  of  power  workers. 

The  same  can  be  said  about  the  Svir  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Station.  At  the  turn  of  the  1930s  Leningrad  was 
in  dire  need  of  electricity  and  all  hopes  were  pinned  on 
the  river  Svir.  G.  O.  Graftio,  whose  project  was  selected 
from  among  the  22  (including  American)  which  had  been 
submitted  for  consideration,  was  placed  in  charge  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  decision  was  a  good  one,  for  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  builders  of  the  Svir  station  is  pertinent  to  this 
day. 

For  the  first  time  in  world  practice  concrete  was  laid 
in  the  winter  conditions  of  the  North.  Everything  was 
against  them:  absolutely  no  previous  experience  to  draw 
upon,  a  shortage  of  machines  and  building  materials,  ter¬ 
ribly  cold  weather  and  even  the  objections  of  the  old  en¬ 
gineers  who  were  in  charge  of  the  work.  And  so  the 
Communists  organised  an  open  meeting.  The  debates  were 
heated  but  the  young  people,  and  they  were  in  the  major¬ 
ity,  remained  firm. 

Then  came  the  time  for  blocking  the  river.  How,  for 
example,  was  the  flow  of  the  Dnieper  stopped?  Cribs  were 
erected  and  the  space  between  them  was  closed  with 
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wooden  panels  and  reinforced  concrete  slabs.  It  was  a 
complicated  job  which  required  a  vast  amount  of  manual 
labour.  Now  a  much  simpler  method  is  used.  Stone  slabs 
and  huge  rocks  are  projected  into  the  water  and  they  grad¬ 
ually  but  very  reliably  block  its  flow.  Today  everywhere 
manual  labour  has  been  replaced  by  large-scale  mecha¬ 
nisation.  But  very  few  people  know  that  this  method  was 
first  used  in  blocking  the  Svir.  The  new  steadily  supplant¬ 
ed  the  old  as  Soviet  scientific  and  engineering  thought 
matured  bringing  to  prominence  a  large  group  of  spe¬ 
cialists.  The  head  of  the  Svir  project  and  its  chief  engi¬ 
neer  Graftio  became  a  member  of  the  USSR  Academy 
of  Sciences.  His  young  friends  and  assistants  also  rose  to 
prominence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  1960s  G.  I.  Strokov 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Kremen- 
chug  Hydro-Electric  Power  Station,  D.  M.  Yurinov  be¬ 
came  the  head  of  the  Hydroproject  Committee,  S.  A.  Lev- 
shin  was  supervising  (chief)  construction  engineer  of  the 
Votkinsk  Hydro-Electric  Power  Station,  Y.  G.  Vaintrub 
was  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Alma-Ata  Hy¬ 
dro-Electric  Power  Station,  M.  V.  Inyushin  who  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Ust-Kamenogorsk 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Station  and  the  Bukhtarma  Power 
Station  was  made  Hero  of  Socialist  Labour. . . .  We  have 
named  only  five  but  there  were  many  and  all  of  them 
rose  to  prominence  in  the  field  of  large-scale  hydro-pow¬ 
er  construction  thanks  to  their  innovations  which  glorify 
the  history  of  the  Svir  hydro-electric  project. 

The  successes  of  the  power  engineers  in  expanding  the 
production  at  the  operating  power  stations  deserve  spe¬ 
cial  mention.  Between  1933  and  1937  they  made  even 
greater  progress  here  than  in  construction  work.  First, 
the  growth  in  output  of  electricity  surpassed  the  rate  of 
construction  by  more  than  twofold  (while  the  aggregate 
capacity  of  Soviet  power  stations  increased  from  4.7  mil¬ 
lion  to  8.2  million  kilowatts,  the  output  of  electricity  rose 
from  13,500  million  to  36,200  million  kilowatt  hours). 
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Second,  the  Soviet  Union  by  far  outstripped  all  capitalist 
countries  in  the  field  of  utilisation  of  the  installed  equip¬ 
ment. 

Headway  in  electrification  was  felt  directly  by  every 
Soviet  citizen.  Virtually  three  times  more  streets  were 
illumined  in  the  cities  and  villages  and  a  thousand  kilo¬ 
metres  of  new  tramlines  were  built.  By  the  16th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  October  Revolution  the  Dynamo  Works  in 
co-operation  with  the  Moscow  and  Yaroslavl  motor  works 
built  the  first  trolleybus,  and  a  regular  line  was  opened 
in  Moscow,  connecting  the  Byelorussian  Railway  Station 
and  the  Ring  Railway  Line. 

The  most  important  thing,  however,  was  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  electrical  power  available  per  worker. 
In  the  course  of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  it  rose  by 
more  than  100%  (up  to  4,400  kwh  in  1937)  in  industry. 
This  growth  made  it  possible  to  mechanise  many  labour¬ 
consuming  processes  and  created  much  more  favourable 
conditions  for  raising  labour  productivity.  Such  concepts 
as  electric  smelting,  electric  welding,  electrolysis  began 
to  enter  the  everyday  life.  During  the  First  Five-Year 
Plan  period  the  average  growth  of  labour  productivity 
was  41%,  while  in  the  period  of  the  Second  Five-Year 
Plan  it  increased  82%  in  industry  (the  plan  envisaged  a 
growth  of  63%)  and  83%  in  construction  where  the  tar¬ 
get  was  75%. 

The  drive  to  master  new  technology  was  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  country.  In  1933  and  1934  in¬ 
dustry  and  transport  received  as  much  equipment  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  period  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan.  The 
number  of  front-rank  workers  also  increased  at  a  rapid 
rate. 

In  1933  the  whole  country  followed  with  keen  interest 
the  motor  rally  of  Soviet-made  cars  from  Moscow  to  the 
deserts  of  Central  Asia  and  back.  This  event  was  followed 
by  the  setting-up  of  a  world  record  for  penetration 
of  the  stratosphere  by  a  Soviet  balloon.  In  1932  a  Soviet 
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ice-breaker  completed  the  Arctic  sea  route  from  Arkhan¬ 
gelsk  to  Vladivostok  during  one  navigable  season  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  (This  route  was  twice  as  short  as  the 
usual  one  by  way  of  the  Suez  or  the  Panama  Canal.)  In 
the  summer  of  1933  another  Soviet  ship,  the  Chelyuskin, 
set  out  on  an  important  polar  expedition,  which  ended 
in  disaster.  The  vessel  was  crushed  by  floating  ice,  and 
all  the  crew  and  passengers,  whose  number  included  wom¬ 
en  and  children,  were  stranded  on  an  ice-field  in  the 
middle  of  the  Chukotka  Sea.  The  men  of  the  “Schmidt 
Camp”  (named  after  the  well-known  scientist  Otto 
Schmidt  leading  the  expedition)  amazed  the  world  with 
their  courage  and  discipline.  The  country’s  finest  pilots 
were  sent  to  the  rescue  and  despite  the  tremendous  odds 
they  succeeded  in  bringing  all  members  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  safely  back  to  the  mainland.  To  commemorate  this 
feat  the  USSR  Central  Executive  Committee  instituted 
on  April  16,  1934  the  highest  Soviet  decoration — the  title 
of  Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  first  men  to  be  award¬ 
ed  this  title  were  the  pilots  who  had  saved  the  polar 
expedition. 

The  feats  of  Soviet  sailors,  pilots  and  polar  explorers 
bore  witness  not  merely  to  the  heroism  and  courage  of 
Soviet  men  and  women  but  also  displayed  the  advanced 
technical  skills  and  expertise  which  they  were  now  able 
to  put  to  the  service  of  their  country.  The  whole  of  Mos¬ 
cow  came  out  onto  the  streets  to  give  the  polar  explorers 
and  the  valiant  pilots  a  hero’s  welcome  when  they 
returned  from  the  Arctic. 

The  prevailing  mood  found  apt  expression  in  the 
speeches  and  reports  delivered  at  the  17th  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  which  was  held  in  Moscow  at  the 
beginning  of  1934.  On  the  day  the  congress  opened,  Janu¬ 
ary  26,  Pravda  carried  a  leader  entitled  “Victors’  Con¬ 
gress”. 

After  the  Central  Committee’s  report  had  been  delivered 
by  Stalin  the  congress  delegates,  envoys  of  the  Party 
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which  then  numbered  over  2,800,000  members,  took  the 
floor  one  by  one.  Among  the  speakers  were  People’s  Com¬ 
missar  of  Defence  Kliment  Voroshilov,  People’s  Commis¬ 
sar  of  Heavy  Industry  Grigory  Orjonikidze,  People’s 
Commissar  of  Supplies  Anastas  Mikoyan  and  leaders  of 
the  larger  Party  organisations.  The  delegates  listened  with 
great  interest  to  Nadezhda  Krupskaya  who  spoke  of  the 
way  in  which  Lenin’s  ideas  about  the  cultural  revolu¬ 
tion  were  being  put  into  practice.  Vivid  debates  followed 
the  report  on  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  delivered  by 
Chairman  of  the  State  Planning  Committee  Valerian  Kui¬ 
byshev. 

The  work  of  the  congress  and  the  resolutions  it  adopted 
testified  to  the  major  successes  scored  by  Soviet  society 
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and  to  the  strong  cohesion  of  the  Party  ranks.  These 
successes,  the  increased  solidarity  and  authority  of  the 
Party,  made  the  enemies  of  the  Soviet  Union  furious.  On 
December  1,  1934,  Sergei  Kirov,  one  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  Secretaries,  leader  of  the  Leningrad  Bolsheviks  and 
an  outstanding  figure  in  the  Communist  Party,  was  as¬ 
sassinated  by  a  counter-revolutionary  terrorist.  This  as¬ 
sassination  led  the  Soviet  people  to  intensify  their  vigi¬ 
lance  with  regard  to  the  enemies  of  socialism.  Arrests 
followed,  among  the  arrested  were  leaders  of  former  op¬ 
position  groups  within  the  Party  who  had  engaged  in 
anti-Soviet  activities.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  some 
of  these  men  who  had  formerly  occupied  high  posts  in  the 
Party  could  become  enemies  of  Soviet  power.  But  such 
things  have  happened  in  history. 

Meanwhile  the  people’s  morale  was  boosted  by  new 
achievements  in  both  industry  and  agriculture.  The  Sec¬ 
ond  Five-Year  Plan  was  being  carried  out  under  much 
more  favourable  conditions  than  the  preceding  one.  Major 
changes  took  place  in  town  and  country,  and  the  entire 
national  economy  became  transformed.  The  socialist  sec¬ 
tor  won  a  sweeping  victory  in  it,  and  this  had  its  impact 
both  on  the  material  and  spiritual  life  of  the  country. 

Opposition  in  the  Party  ceased  to  exist  and  no  one  any 
longer  questioned  the  correctness  of  its  general  line  of 
socialist  industrialisation.  The  last  elements  of  the  hostile 
classes  had  been  exposed  and  isolated.  Children  who  be¬ 
gan  going  to  school  in  the  mid-thirties  knew  about  the 
kulaks  and  Nepmen  only  from  what  they  heard  from 
their  elders  and  read  in  books.  But  it  was  only  a  short 
while  ago,  on  the  eve  of  1928  that  newspapers  carried 
notices  which  read:  “Flat  to  let.  Wanted  only  profession¬ 
al  people  or  merchants”.  Private  theatres  and  restau¬ 
rants  were  open  to  the  public  and  gambling  went  on  at 
the  brightly  illuminated  Vladimirsky  Club  which  adver¬ 
tised  that  it  was  open  day  and  night  the  whole  year,  with 
the  exception  of  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays. 
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The  country  joyously  met  the  new  year  of  1935.  Food 
rationing  was  abolished  on  January  1,  and  on  that  day 
the  traditional  wishes  for  a  happy  New  Year  carried  a 
special  meaning. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan 
was  on  the  whole  launched  in  conditions  when  the  work¬ 
ing  class  had  a  greater  scope  for  its  creative  activity 
than  at  the  end  of  the  1920s,  and  when  socialist  emula¬ 
tion  acquired  a  mass  character. 

Steered  and  encouraged  by  the  Party,  the  drive  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  newly  commissioned  enterprises  and  new  technol¬ 
ogy  was  marked  by  new  labour  feats  and  the  further 
growth  of  the  political  awareness  of  the  working  people. 
The  most  diverse  sections  of  the  population  began  to  be 
active  in  public  affairs,  and  many  talented  organisers,  team 
leaders,  shop  superintendents,  factory  directors,  and  heads 
of  diverse  branches  of  industry  came  to  the  forefront. 

As  early  as  in  1923,  at  the  height  of  rehabilitation  work, 
the  12th  Party  Congress  pointed  out  in  its  decision:  “All 
the  enthusiasm  which  young  workers  expended  on  the 
revolutionary  political  struggle  should  now  be  directed 
towards  mastering  science  and  technology. . . .  The  organ¬ 
isation  of  socialist  economy  is  not  a  career  for  the  pro¬ 
letarian  vanguard,  but  an  exploit.”  That  year,  when  the 
Party  set  forth  this  task,  a  considerable  number  of  in¬ 
dustrial  executives,  directors  of  enterprises  and  building 
projects  were  non-Party  specialists,  and  some  of  them 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  socialism  ever  being  built  in  the  country. 
Party  and  Komsomol  members  accounted  for  a  mere  11.4% 
of  the  student  body  of  technical  institutes,  and  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  number  of  students  were  workers. 

Within  ten  years  the  situation  changed  completely. 
Workers  made  up  70%  and  Party  and  Komsomol  mem¬ 
bers  61.3%  of  the  student  body. 

The  Party  was  successfully  carrying  through  its  line  of 
building  up  a  Soviet  technical  intelligentsia.  People  who 
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had  been  brought  up  and  matured  in  conditions  of 
the  proletarian  revolution  and  socialist  construction 
were  placed  in  charge  of  factories,  building  projects  and 
mines. 

One  of  them  was  metallurgist  Pavel  Korobov.  He  was 
born  in  1902  and  as  a  young  boy  went  to  work  at  a  blast 
furnace  shop  of  the  Makeyevka  factory  where  his  father 
had  worked  as  foreman  for  many  years.  Then  came  a 
period  of  study  at  the  Moscow  Mining  Academy.  Having 
become  an  engineer,  young  Korobov  worked  his  way  up 
from  assistant  shop  superintendent  to  director  of  the  Mag¬ 
nitogorsk  Complex.  The  strength  of  his  personality  lay 
not  only  in  that  he  was  a  talented  organiser  and  had  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  modern  production.  Instead  of 
talking  about  how  to  eliminate  shortcomings  he  would 
often  practically  demonstrate  what  exactly  had  to  be 
done  and  in  which  manner.  In  1933  Orjonikidze  sent  him 
to  Dniepropetrovsk  where  the  administration  of  the  Pet¬ 
rovsky  Works  wanted  to  dismantle  the  old  and  build  new 
blast  furnaces.  He  spent  several  weeks  there  studying 
production,  taking  stock  of  the  people,  analysing  his  ob¬ 
servations,  consulting  workers  and  engineers  and  managed 
to  work  out  and  carry  through  a  procedure  which 
enabled  the  blast  furnace  shop  to  catch  up  with  the  plan 
and  become  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  Soviet  metallur¬ 
gical  industry. 

Such  methods  of  work  were  typical  of  many  directors 
and  engineers  who  rose  from  the  ranks  of  the  working 
class  to  leading  positions  in  industry  at  the  turn  of  the 
1930s,  among  them  Y.  L.  Brodov  and  0.  P.  Osipov- 
Schmidt  in  the  chemical  industry,  A.  P.  Zavenyagin, 
K.  I.  Butenko  and  G.  Y.  Treidub  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  K.  K.  Kartashev  in  the  coal  industry  and 
S.  S.  Dyakonov  in  the  engineering  industry.  All  of  them 
started  out  as  workers  and  consequently  were  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  life  of  production  collectives  and 
their  requirements,  and  as  prominent  specialists  they  had 
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a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  latest  achievements  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology. 

Working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  were  well- 
known  practical  workers,  including  Director  of  the  Ki¬ 
rov  Works  K.  M.  Ots,  Director  of  the  Moscow  Automo¬ 
bile  Works  I.  A.  Likhachev,  Director  of  the  Berezniki 
Nitrogenous  Fertiliser  Factory  M.  A.  Granovsky  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Kuznetsk  project  and  then  of  the  Orsk-Kha- 
lilovo  project  S.  M.  Frankfurt.  And  although  the  major¬ 
ity  of  them  did  not  become  diploma’d  engineers,  they 
had  an  extremely  large  knowledge  of  production,  out¬ 
standing  organisational  abilities  and  vast  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  They  fortunately  combined  the  qualities  of  lead¬ 
ing  economic  and  Party  functionaries. 

These  people  were  absolutely  confident  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph  of  the  Party’s  cause.  They  worked  indefati- 
gably,  sparing  neither  their  energy  nor  health.  Without 
this  generation  of  executives  the  successful  industrialisa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  would  have  been  inconceivable. 

The  same  can  be  said  about  the  front-rank  workers  who 
in  the  1930s  initiated  new  forms  of  socialist  emulation. 

In  those  years  a  leading  role  in  the  struggle  for  boost¬ 
ing  labour  productivity  was  played  by  miner  Nikita  Izo¬ 
tov.  In  1932  he  turned  thirty  and  had  a  very  clear  mem¬ 
ory  of  how  as  a  12-year-old  boy  he  came  to  work  at  a 
mine  and  how  he  plodded  home  always  exhausted  after 
his  shift. 

But  he  did  not  wield  a  pick  for  long.  Even  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  years  of  the  rehabilitation  period  and  transition  to 
industrialisation,  Soviet  power  did  everything  within  its 
ability  to  lighten  the  work  of  miners.  Various  mecha¬ 
nisms,  pneumatic  hammers  and  then  coal-cutting  ma¬ 
chines  were  delivered  to  the  mines.  Wages  increased  and 
mining  townships  improved  in  appearance.  The  foremost 
cutters  did  their  very  best. 

Yet  Donbas  mines  did  not  fulfil  the  planned  assign¬ 
ments.  Factories,  mills  and  thermal  power  stations  were 
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constantly  short  of  coal.  The  situation  called  for  prompt 
measures.  A  survey  of  the  mines  revealed  that  new  equip¬ 
ment  in  many  of  them  was  being  far  from  efficiently  used: 
there  were  not  enough  skilled  workers  and  almost  every¬ 
where  labour  organisation  was  below  modern  standards. 

A  similar  picture  could  be  observed  at  Kochegarka  Pit 
where  Izotov  worked,  while  the  neighbouring  Lenin  Pit 
No.  5  was  way  ahead.  The  many  delegations  which  it 
sent  to  help  Kochegarka  were  unable  to  do  anything.  And 
then  Pit  No.  5  sent  a  banner  ...  a  mat  which  was  put 
up  over  the  entrance  to  the  lampman’s  room.  Veteran  work¬ 
ers  hung  their  heads  as  they  passed  under  it.  The  mine’s 
Communists  sounded  the  alarm.  A  decision  was  made  to 
radically  reorganise  the  entire  system  of  work. 

“When  the  Party  cell  began  to  involve  us  in  its  activ¬ 
ity,”  Izotov  wrote  later,  “when  more  attention  was  paid 
to  our  advice,  when  I  realised  for  the  first  time  that  I 
too  was  responsible  for  the  mine,  I  decided  to  join  the 
Party.  For  a  long  time  I  went  around  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  in  my  pocket,  wondering  whether  I  was  fit  to  be  in 
the  Party  and  whether  it  needed  me,  and  handed  it  in 
the  days  of  Lenin  enrolment.  In  it  I  wrote:  ‘I  hereby 
request  to  be  admitted  to  the  membership  of  Lenin’s  Par¬ 
ty.  Together  with  the  veteran  Communist  workers  I  would 
like  to  wage  a  real  struggle  to  have  the  mat  banner  re¬ 
moved  from  the  mine.’  ” 

The  Party  meeting  was  unanimous.  Several  people  said 
that  it  was  necessary  to  learn  how  to  work  from  Izotov. 
And  then  for  the  first  time  the  idea  struck  him  that  though 
he  did  work  well  and  there  was  much  that  he  could  teach 
others  to  do,  he  had  so  far  done  nothing  to  teach  other 
workers.  Moreover  not  all  backward  workers  were  idlers 
and  slackers  and  it  was  necessary  to  teach  them. 

There  was  much  that  Izotov  could  teach:  as  a  rule  his 
daily  output  was  20  tons  of  coal,  four  times  the  quota 
under  the  plan.  And  he  began  to  teach  others  first  by  pass¬ 
ing  on  useful  tips  and  by  personal  example.  Then  through 
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Pravda  he  called  on  the  experienced  miners  to  share  their 
know-how.  The  fact  that  thousands  of  miners,  metallur¬ 
gists,  chemical  workers  and  collective  farmers  respond¬ 
ed  indicated  that  the  conditions  were  ripe  for  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  that  was  why  it  spread  so  quickly  throughout 
the  country. 

It  would  seem  that  teaching  novices  is  not  so  difficult. 
But  veteran  workers  did  not  merely  pass  on  their  skills. 
The  friendship  between  generations  grew.  Young  workers 
and  novices  received  from  veteran  workers  revolutionary 
traditions,  a  pride  in  their  profession  and  a  love  of  work. 

Just  then  the  government  introduced  a  compulsory  min¬ 
imum  level  of  technical  knowledge  for  the  basic  groups 
of  qualified  workers,  and  the  movement  initiated  by  Izo¬ 
tov  helped  the  young  workers  to  acquire  it.  Virtually  all 
workers  in  the  key  industries — engineering,  metallurgi¬ 
cal,  chemical  and  coal  mining — were  getting  ready  for 
the  test.  Each  had  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
working  place,  keep  it  in  perfect  order  and  to  do  exem¬ 
plary  work.  Emulation  for  the  best  results  unfolded  first 
between  individual  shops  and  teams  of  workers  and  then 
between  factories.  Komsomol  members  at  the  Uralmash 
works  decided  to  take  a  public  technical  examination 
which  they  called  socialist  technical  examination,  and 
young  workers  at  other  enterprises  followed  suit. 

In  their  reminiscences  a  group  of  workers  at  the  Krasny 
Proletary  factory  described  how  they  took  this  examina¬ 
tion:  “All  of  us  stayed  behind  after  work.  In  the  shop 
we  set  up  a  table  covered  with  red  cloth  for  the  engi¬ 
neers,  trade-union  representatives  and  guests.  Who  would 
go  first  to  the  machine-tool?  We  were  apprehensive  even 
though  we  were  pretty  good  at  our  work  and  had  trained 
hard  together.  When  Victor  Romanov  stood  up  and  said 
that  he  intended  to  pass  the  examination  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  mark,  we  gasped,  but  then  thought  that  we  had  no 
reason  to  be  surprised,  for  he  first  came  to  the  factory 
when  he  was  still  a  youngster;  since  then  he  had  learned 
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to  operate  all  the  machine-tools  and  studied  at  an  even¬ 
ing  institute.  His  performance  was  spell-binding.  Lacking 
his  work  habits  we  received  only  passing  marks.  The  next 
day  he  approached  us  and  said:  ‘Let  me  help  you.  The 
people  in  the  assembly  section  have  all  passed  the  exam 
with  excellent  marks,  so  let’s  see  if  we  can  do  the  same.’ 
We  began  to  train  intensively  and  challenged  the  people 
in  a  neighbouring  section  who  also  had  their  own  Izotov 
(that  was  how  we  began  to  call  Romanov),  and  several 
months  later  all  of  us  passed  the  examination  with  excel¬ 
lent  marks.” 

“Their  own  Izotov” — an  apt  definition,  the  kind  one 
would  expect  from  a  worker. 

Who  were  called  the  followers  of  the  Donets  miner? 
In  the  first  place  the  veteran  front-rank  workers  who 
systematically  passed  on  their  know-how  to  the  young 
newcomers. 

A  circle  of  workers-innovators  was  formed  at  the  Vla¬ 
dimir  Ilyich  Works  in  Moscow.  Similar  circles  were  es¬ 
tablished  also  at  the  Krasny  Bogatyr,  the  Dorogomilovo 
Chemical  Factory  and  other  industrial  enterprises.  Now 
it  is  hard  to  ascertain  who  was  their  initiator.  The  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  that  the  new  creative  initiative  of  the  masses 
similar  to  hundreds  of  other  initiatives  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  stage  in  the  country’s  life. 

The  year  was  1934.  The  capitalist  world  was  still  un¬ 
der  the  impact  of  the  aftereffects  of  a  crisis,  catastrophic 
in  its  strength  and  scope.  Millions  of  people  were  still 
without  jobs  and  thousands  of  homeless  and  unfortunate 
were  living  a  miserable  existence  without  any  hope  for 
the  future.  It  was  at  this  time  that  H.  G.  Wells,  who  had 
been  so  skeptical  of  Lenin’s  forecasts,  paid  another  visit 
to  the  world’s  first  socialist  state.  On  this  occasion,  how¬ 
ever,  the  writer  of  wonder-stories  saw  for  himself  that 
Leninism  was  alive  and  advancing  victoriously. 

Walking  along  Moscow’s  streets  he  saw  Soviet-made 
cars,  trolleys  and  trams.  Ostozhenka  Street,  a  deep  trench 
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extending  along  its  entire  length,  was  closed  to  traffic. 
He  was  told  that  an  underground  railway,  the  Moscow 
Metro,  was  being  built  here  the  open  way  (hence  the 
modern  name  of  the  street — Metrostroyevskaya).  He 
smiled.  Perhaps  he  remembered  what  he  had  said 
14  years  ago. 

Let’s  compare  1920  and  1935  once  again.  In  this  period 
the  country  covered  a  great  distance.  Speaking  at  the 
December  1935  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  Party’s  Central 
Committee  People’s  Commissar  of  Heavy  Industry  Orjo- 
nikidze  said:  “Tomorrow,  December  22,  will  be  15  years 
since  the  day  when  Lenin  addressing  the  Eighth  All-Rus¬ 
sia  Congress  of  Soviets  proclaimed  the  GOELRO  Plan 
the  second  programme  of  the  Party. . . . 

“In  the  field  of  electrification  the  GOELRO  Plan  en¬ 
visaged  the  construction  of  district  power  stations  with 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  1,500,000  kw.  By  the  end  of 
1935,  that  is,  within  a  period  of  15  years,  district  power 
stations  have  been  built  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
3,815,000  kw.  Moreover,  large  industrial  power  stations 
of  regional  importance  have  increased  their  capacity  in 
this  period  by  530,000  kw.  Thus,  the  overall  capacity  is 
now  4,345,000  kw.  In  other  words,  the  GOELRO  Plan  has 
been  exceeded  by  almost  two  hundred  per  cent.” 

At  the  same  time  the  GOELRO  targets  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  were  surpassed  by  74%,  steel  by  95%,  pig 
iron  by  52%  and  iron  ore  by  38%. 

It  should  be  noted  that  much  of  the  groundwork  for 
these  results  was  laid  in  the  first  years  of  the  Second  Five- 
Year  Plan  period.  A  large  number  of  major  industrial 
enterprises  whose  construction  had  started  earlier  (the 
country  entered  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  period  with 
many  unfinished  enterprises  worth  13,700  million  rubles 
as  against  1,700  million  in  1926)  were  put  in  operation 
in  these  years.  The  Uralmash  works  and  the  giant  Novo- 
Kramatorsk  Engineering  Works,  whose  capacity  exceeded 
the  famous  Krupp  works  in  the  Ruhr,  went  in  operation. 
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Nitrogenous  fertiliser  factories  in  Bobriki  and  Gorlovka 
began  turning  out  produce.  Tractors  with  the  trademark 
of  the  Chelyabinsk  factory  appeared.  Government  com¬ 
missions  certified  the  first  blast  furnaces  at  the  Zaporo¬ 
zhye,  Krivoi  Rog  and  Lipetsk  iron  and  steel  works  and 
the  Azovstal  factory,  and  also  dozens  of  new  coal  mines 
as  ready  for  operation. 

Combined  with  the  day-to-day  efforts  to  master  new 
technology  this  brought  about  serious  qualitative  changes. 
In  1934  alone  coal  production  increased  by  30  mil¬ 
lion  tons  (the  increase  alone  exceeded  the  entire  annual 
coal  output  in  pre-revolutionary  Russia),  and  steel  output 
rose  50%  over  the  1933  level.  The  output  of  nitrogenous 
fertiliser  increased  100%.  The  speed  of  oil-well  drilling 
rose  50%.  A  particularly  important  result  was  that  the 
cost  of  industrial  production  began  to  decline  steadily  in 
1933,  as  opposed  to  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  period  when 
it  increased  despite  the  Plan. 

There  was  every  indication  that  Soviet  industry  had 
entered  a  new  phase  of  development.  The  enthusiastic 
drive  to  master  new  technology  and  industrial  capacities 
yielded  the  desired  results. 

THE  BEGINNING 

OF  THE  STAKHANOV  MOVEMENT. 

PRE-SCHEDULE  FULFILMENT 

OF  THE  SECOND  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

The  Stakhanov  movement  emerged  in  1935  and  the  fact 
that  this  new  stage  in  the  socialist  emulation  began  when 
it  did  was  not  an  accident.  The  technical  reorganisation 
of  production,  coupled  with  the  rising  cultural  level  of 
the  working  people,  the  steadfast  improvement  of  their 
welfare,  the  mass  struggle  to  master  new  production  and 
the  fact  that  the  country  no  longer  depended  on  foreign 
imports  powerfully  stimulated  the  creative  activity  of  the 
working  class.  In  January  1935  the  government  awarded 
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orders  and  medals  to  a  large  group  of  industrial  work¬ 
ers,  in  recognition  of  their  achievement.  In  response 
the  leading  enterprises  revised  their  commitments  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  attain  still  higher  targets.  The  year  passed  in 
conditions  of  ever  increasing  successes. 

In  1935  labour  productivity  at  the  Nizhny  Novgorod 
Automobile  Factory  was  almost  as  high  as  at  the  Ford 
factories.  The  process  of  mastering  iron  and  steel  pro¬ 
duction  in  Kuznetsk  had  been  completed.  The  Magnito¬ 
gorsk  workers  began  to  produce  the  country’s  cheapest 
metal  and  declined  state  subsidies. 

An  exceptionally  momentous  event  of  the  year  was  the 
opening  of  the  Moscow  underground.  At  that  time  the 
capital  had  a  population  of  three  million  and  the  existing 
tram,  bus,  trolleybus  and  taxi  services  (horse  cabs  were 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  city)  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
mounting  passenger  traffic.  The  only  way  out,  as  could 
be  seen  from  the  experience  of  large  cities,  was  to  build 
an  underground  railway.  Incidentally,  a  man  by  name  of 
Balinsky  submitted  a  project  of  an  underground  railway 
to  the  State  Duma  as  far  back  as  before  the  revolution. 
Not  only  the  author  of  the  project,  but  the  very  idea  of  a 
new  form  of  transport  were  exposed  to  ridicule.  The  Du¬ 
ma’s  resolution  was  curt:  “Mr.  Balinsky’s  annoying  de¬ 
mands  are  rejected.”  They  used  those  very  words. 

When  agitators  recounted  this  fact  to  the  builders  of 
the  Moscow  underground,  the  young  workers  laughed  but 
the  older  ones  recalled  that  in  the  times  of  their  former 
“masters”  resolutions  of  that  kind  were  not  rare. 

The  entire  nation  helped  build  the  Moscow  under¬ 
ground.  More  than  500  enterprises  supplied  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment.  Donets  miners  and  builders  of  the  Mag¬ 
nitogorsk  works  and  the  Dnieper  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Station  dug  tunnels  under  Moscow’s  streets.  The  Moscow 
Komsomol  sent  15,000  young  men  and  women.  A  young 
man  Nurmet  Nurmatov  with  a  group  of  friends  set  out 
from  Bashkiria  to  take  part  in  the  project.  At  one  of  the 
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railway  stations  he  missed  his  train  which  left  with  all 
his  belongings  and  money.  He  did  not  even  think  of 
returning  home.  He  walked  the  remaining  hundred  kilo¬ 
metres  to  Moscow,  and  was  given  a  job  in  a  tunnel  at  the 
construction  of  the  Moscow  underground. 

The  romantic  mood  prevailed  under  the  ground  too. 

The  first  group  of  young  people  who  volunteered  to 
work  on  the  project  included  Nina  Maslova,  a  Moscow 
girl  who  had  been  employed  at  a  toy  factory  where  she 
made  red-haired  celluloid  dolls.  She  demanded  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  most  difficult  sector,  to  the  caisson,  where 
people  worked  in  compressed  air.  She  knew  that  the  job 
was  dangerous  to  her  health  but  she  simply  wanted  to  be 
where  things  were  most  difficult. 

Soviet  law  forbids  women  to  work  in  caissons  so  Mas¬ 
lova’s  request  was  naturally  turned  down.  But  she  wrote 
to  various  departments  requesting  permission  and  gave 
up  her  efforts  only  when  Chairman  of  the  All-Union 
Central  Executive  Committee  Mikhail  Kalinin  replied: 
“I  cannot  infringe  the  law.” 

There  were  many  other  enthusiasts  like  Nurmatov  and 
Maslova.  Whenever  necessary  they  worked  two  and  even 
three  shifts  in  a  row,  regularly  overfulfilled  their  work 
quotas  and  advanced  counter  plans  with  higher  targets. 
Their  labour  enthusiasm  was  backed  by  their  skill  and 
close  co-operation  of  workers,  engineers  and  scientists. 
And  when  on  May  15,  1935,  a  red  ribbon  was  cut  inaugu¬ 
rating  the  movement  of  underground  trains  between  the 
Sokolniki  and  Park  Kultury  stations,  it  was  a  victory  for 
science  and  labour,  a  triumph  of  a  free  people. 

Another  momentous  occasion  in  1935  was  owed  to  the 
construction  workers  in  the  east  of  the  country.  Soviet 
industry  was  in  serious  need  of  copper.  At  that  time  al¬ 
most  sixty  per  cent  of  known  copper  deposits  were  in 
Kazakhstan.  Plans  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  copper  complex  near  the  town  of  Kounrad,  which 
was  480  kilometres  from  the  nearest  railway  station. 
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There  was  only  one  way  out  of  the  situation  and  that  was 
to  build  a  railway  at  the  same  time  as  the  copper  mines. 
First  of  all  500  Party  members  and  1,000  Komsomol  mem¬ 
bers  were  sent  to  the  site  and  this  marked  the  beginning 
of  yet  another  heroic  epic. 

Two  steam  locomotives  and  a  number  of  platforms 
were  brought  to  the  construction  site  by  way  of  Lake 
Balkhash.  They  were  taken  to  the  copper  mines  across 
the  sandy  wastes  along  temporary  rails,  which  were  dis¬ 
mantled  behind  the  train  and  then  reassembled  ahead  to 
form  the  next  stretch  of  the  line,  and  thus  the  train  came 
to  Kounrad.  Work  at  the  copper  mines  quickly  gathered 
momentum  and  soon  a  heat  and  power  plant,  workshops 
and  blocks  of  flats  started  going  up.  By  the  autumn  of 
1935  the  Karaganda-Balkhash  railway  was  put  into  op¬ 
eration  which  meant  that  the  route  to  the  copper  mines 
was  open. 

In  its  efforts  to  maintain  economic  development  at  the 
same  rapid  pace  the  Party  carefully  analysed  not  only 
successes  but  also  the  shortcomings  in  industry.  Local,  city 
and  regional  Party  committees  and  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  itself  carefully  studied  at  their  meetings  reports  sent 
in  by  factory  managers,  front-rank  workers,  engineers 
and  scientists.  Collective  discussions  revealed  that  further 
growth  of  labour  productivity  was  ever  more  frequently 
blocked  by  the  poor  organisation  of  production  and  back¬ 
ward  methods  of  rate-setting.  Almost  all  the  existing  work 
quotas  did  not  correspond  to  the  capacity  of  the  newly 
installed  equipment  and  the  enhanced  skill  of  the  work¬ 
ers.  In  general,  many  factories  paid  little  attention  to 
industrial  economics.  But  life  imperatively  demanded  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  clearly  obsolete  work  quotas.  Pro¬ 
duction  results  of  the  front-rank  workers  who  resource¬ 
fully  mastered  modern  techniques  were  set  as  a  model. 
This  decision  soon  proved  to  be  most  timely. 

On  September  1,  1935,  the  name  of  Alexei  Stakhanov 
first  hit  the  headlines  in  the  national  press.  This  young 


Miner  Alexei  Stakhanov  and  his  fellow  workers.  Donets  Basin.  1935 
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coal-cutter  from  the  Irmino-Central  mine  in  the  Donets 
Basin  resolved  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Party  or¬ 
ganisation  to  set  up  a  new  record  in  honour  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Youth  Day.  During  his  night  shift  on  August  30 
he  cut  102  tons  of  coal,  thereby  fulfilling  fourteen  regu¬ 
lar  work  quotas. 

“To  tell  the  truth,”  wrote  forger  Y.  T.  Martekhov  in 
the  Leningrad  press  in  those  days,  “at  first  I  had  my 
doubts  whether  it  was  really  possible  to  overfulfil  the 
quota  20-30  times.  We  talked  a  lot  about  Stakhanov  and 
decided  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  person,  a  man  with 
incredible  strength  and  steel  muscles  and  that  no  one 
could  match  him.  And  let  it  go  at  that. 

“But  then  we  read  in  the  papers  that  Nikita  Izotov  sur¬ 
passed  Alexei  Stakhanov’s  first  record  and  cut  240  tons, 
while  Artyukhov  working  in  the  same  team  as  Izotov  cut 
310  tons  of  coal,  enough  to  load  19  railway  carriages,  in 
a  single  shift. . . .  After  that  we  realised  that  they  owed 
their  achievements  not  to  steel  muscles  but  to  something 
absolutely  different.” 

Indeed,  the  strength  of  the  Donets  miner  lay  not  in  his 
muscles.  For  some  time  front-rank  miners  had  been  giv¬ 
ing  considerable  thought  to  more  economic  ways  of  cut¬ 
ting  coal.  Previously  one  and  the  same  man  had  first  cut 
coal,  then  propped  up  the  excavation  roof  before  taking 
up  his  pick  again.  Alexei  Stakhanov  decided  to  introduce 
a  division  of  labour:  he  was  given  a  team  of  proppers  and 
this  allowed  him  to  raise  productivity  to  unprecedented 
heights.  This  record  led  others  to  tap  hitherto  latent  re¬ 
serves. 

A  few  days  later  the  papers  bore  news  about  other 
front-rank  workers  setting  up  productivity  records:  Ale¬ 
xander  Busygin  at  the  Gorky  Automobile  Plant,  Smeta- 
nin  at  the  Skorokhod  shoe  factory  in  Leningrad,  Gudov  at 
a  Moscow  engineering  works,  Yevdokia  and  Maria  Vi¬ 
nogradovas  at  the  Vichuga  cotton  mill,  and  Krivonos,  a 
railwayman.  Of  course  these  records  were  not  all  achieved 
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overnight,  they  represented  the  fruits  of  careful  study 
and  preparation,  but  all  of  these  record-breakers  were 
true  masters  of  their  trade  who  had  long  since  been  over¬ 
fulfilling  their  plan  targets.  The  enthusiasm  of  these  in¬ 
dividuals  and  whole  brigades  and  workshops  soon  found 
expression  in  a  nation-wide  movement  aimed  at  revising 
existing  output  rates  and  effecting  drastic  rises  in  labour 
productivity. 

This  movement  had  its  basis  in  the  course  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Soviet  economy  as  a  whole,  in  the  labour  feats 
of  front-rank  workers,  Izotov’s  followers  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  people  engaged  in  socialist  emu¬ 
lation.  That  accounted  for  its  viability  and  the  speed  with 
which  it  drew  ever  broader  sections  of  the  population  in¬ 
to  its  orbit. 

In  the  middle  of  November  1935  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Council  of  People’s  Com¬ 
missars  convened  an  All-Union  Conference  of  Stakhano- 
vites.  Three  thousand  of  the  finest  representatives  of  the 
working  class  sat  in  session  for  four  days  at  the  Krem¬ 
lin.  Orjonikidze  opened  the  conference.  Then  the  floor 
was  taken  by  Stakhanov,  Yevdokia  Vinogradova,  Busy¬ 
gin,  and  Smetanin.  Speeches  were  delivered  by  Stalin, 
Mikoyan  and  Postyshev.  They  exchanged  views  on  the 
methods  and  tasks  of  further  economic  development.  This 
conference  at  the  Kremlin  enriched  each  delegate,  whether 
a  worker  or  a  People’s  Commissar,  a  factory  manager  or 
a  Party  worker,  with  additional  knowledge  of  economic 
and  political  matters. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  backgrounds  of  these  Sta- 
khanovites.  A  mere  ten  years  previously  Alexei  Stakha¬ 
nov  had  been  a  farm  labourer  in  the  employ  of  a  kulak, 
while  Alexander  Busygin  had  only  sold  his  peasant  house 
and  moved  to  the  town  in  1929.  Pyotr  Orlov  was  much 
older  than  these  two  men:  like  his  grandfather  and  fa¬ 
ther  before  him  he  had  worked  as  a  stone-mason  before 
the  revolution.  He  had  built  a  good  number  of  houses  in 
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pre-revolutionary  Moscow.  But  he  never  lived  in  the 
houses  which  he  built.  He,  the  builder,  had  to  live  in  a 
squat  wooden  barrack,  cold  and  crowded.  A  stone-mason 
was  not  allowed  even  to  enter  the  house  he  himself  had 
built.  If  he  had  tried  he  would  have  been  turned  away 
by  a  hard-faced  doorman. 

. .  .Each  morning  Pyotr  Orlov  ascended  the  scaffolding. 
His  hands  moved  easily  and  rhythmically  as  though  jug¬ 
gling  with  the  red  bricks.  But  wasn’t  that  the  way  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  worked  before  him?  Just  like 
them  he  had  to  do  all  the  separate  jobs  himself.  He  mixed 
and  carried  the  mortar,  stacked  the  bricks,  prepared 
the  necessary  lime  and  water  and  planked  the  scaffold¬ 
ing.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  division  of  labour. 
Gradually  he  devised  a  new  arrangement.  He  assigned 
each  man  in  his  team  to  a  specific  job  and  divided  the 
building  site  into  sectors.  Everything  was  geared  to  the 
main  task,  that  of  laying  bricks.  The  collective  rational¬ 
isation  of  labour  freed  the  mason  from  the  need  to  make 
movements  not  directly  connected  with  his  work.  And  a 
miracle  occurred. 

Orlov  and  his  team  built  a  house  in  Moscow  in  only 
55  days  instead  of  18  months  as  envisaged  by  the  plan. 
Thus  the  Orlov  method  of  laying  bricks  was  born.  They 
built  a  four-story  school  building  in  only  27  days.  And 
while  it  was  under  construction  its  future  pupils  compet¬ 
ed  for  the  title  of  Best  Orlovets  which  was  awarded  to 
those  who  received  the  highest  marks.  Orlov  later  often 
visited  the  school  and  in  the  entrance  hall  always  met  a 
kindly  smiling  man  in  a  peaked  cap  holding  a  trowel.  It 
was  a  sculptured  figure  of  himself. 

Three  thousand  Stakhanovites  gathered  in  Moscow  for 
their  all-Union  conference.  Their  lives  were  different 
but  all  of  them  had  a  single  aim.  They  realised  this  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever  before  at  the  meeting  in  the  Kremlin,  and 
sensed  the  height  to  which  socialist  construction  had  ele¬ 
vated  them. 
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The  bourgeois  press  tried  to  present  the  innovators 
movement  in  a  false  light  and  trumpeted  about  “over¬ 
exertion”  and  “slave  labour”  in  Russia.  But  dozens  of 
foreign  delegations  saw  a  totally  different  picture  there. 
The  truth  prevailed.  It  was  clear  to  the  proletariat  in  cap¬ 
italist  countries  that  where  there  were  exploiters  there 
could  be  no  free  labour. 

Once  Stakhanov  received  a  letter  from  Belgian  miners. 
Expressing  their  interest  in  his  methods,  they  wrote:  “It 
is  unthinkable  to  utilise  your  experience  here.  There  are 
many  unemployed  at  the  royal  mines  and  if  each  of  us 
doubled  his  coal  output  it  would  only  be  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  his  comrade.” 

The  French  writer  Romain  Rolland  spoke  with  emotion 
about  the  Stakhanovite  movement.  “This  is  obviously  a 
colossal  awakening  of  the  human  consciousness  in  the 
field  of  labour.  It  can  take  place  only  in  a  genuinely  so¬ 
cialist  society  where  the  workers  feel  themselves  masters. 
This  feeling  of  dignity  and  pride  is  truly  exciting.” 

After  the  Moscow  conference  the  emulation  rapidly 
developed  both  in  width  and  depth,  acquiring  unheard  of 
proportions.  In  a  year  one  out  of  every  three  or  four 
workers  was  taking  part  in  it.  Very  often  production  col¬ 
lectives  organised  what  were  called  Stakhanovite  five- 
and  ten-day  periods  and  the  leading  ones  held  Stakhano¬ 
vite  months. 

In  the  autumn  of  1936  a  steel  smelter  at  the  Mariu¬ 
pol  factory  came  forward  with  an  initiative  to  raise  the 
maximum  possible  output  of  steel  per  square  metre  of 
the  hearth.  The  initiator  of  the  emulation,  26-year-old 
Komsomol  member  Makar  Mazai,  smelted  record  quan¬ 
tities  of  steel  in  a  single  operation.  His  challenge  was 
taken  up  by  steelmakers  in  Magnitogorsk,  Kuznetsk,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Makeyevka,  Dnepropetrovsk  and  other  towns  and 
Orjonikidze  became  the  arbiter  of  the  emulation. 

“On  one  occasion,”  wrote  Makar  Mazai  in  his  book, 
“we  finished  the  melt  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
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It  was  going  on  five  when  I  returned  home.  An  hour  or 
an  hour  and  a  half  later  a  messenger  from  the  factory 
knocked  at  the  door  saying  that  Orjonikidze  wanted  me 
to  the  phone. 

“  ‘Why  didn’t  you  ring  me?’  were  his  first  words.  ‘We 
were  getting  a  bit  worried  here.’ 

“I  was  so  surprised  by  what  he  told  me  that  I  simply 
didn’t  know  what  to  say,  and  mumbled  something  about 
not  wishing  to  disturb  him  believing  that  he  was  already 
asleep. 

“  ‘But  it’s  the  other  way  round,’  he  laughed.  ‘It’s  I  who 
is  awake  waiting  for  your  call.’ 

“When  he  heard  that  this  time  I  smelted  more  than 
12  tons  per  square  metre  of  the  hearth  he  offered  his 
congratulations  and  added:  ‘But  don’t  keep  your  secrets 
to  yourself,  pass  on  your  know-how  to  the  others,  teach 
all  steel  smelters  how  to  work.’  ” 

And  Mazai  did  just  that.  He  studied  himself  and  taught 
others. 

That  was  why  the  Stakhanovites,  who  made  the  max¬ 
imum  use  of  modern  technology  and  drew  on  the  latest 
achievements  of  scientific  thought,  became  the  foremost 
representatives  of  the  working  class. 

Extensive  utilisation  of  the  experience  of  the  fore¬ 
most  workers  substantially  raised  labour  productivity  in 
the  national  economy  and  lightened  and  accelerated  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan. 

Noting  all  these  splendid  achievements  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  difficulties  which  began  to  make 
themselves  felt  at  the  time  and  which  the  Party  subse¬ 
quently  characterised  as  the  negative  consequences  of  the 
Stalin  personality  cult. 

The  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  people  knew 
Stalin  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bolshevik  underground 
before  the  revolution  and  as  an  outstanding  figure  of  the 
October  armed  uprising,  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  period 
of  intervention.  In  1922  Stalin  was  elected  General  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party.  Although 
Lenin  highly  valued  Stalin’s  merits  he  was  apprehensive 
as  to  whether  Stalin  as  Party  General  Secretary  would 
use  the  power  placed  in  his  hands  carefully.  He  suggest¬ 
ed  “that  the  comrades  think  about  a  way  of  removing 
Stalin  from  that  post  and  appointing  another  man  in  his 
stead  who  in  all  other  respects  differs  from  Comrade 
Stalin  in  having  only  one  advantage,  namely,  that  of  be¬ 
ing  more  tolerant,  more  loyal,  more  polite  and  more  con¬ 
siderate  to  the  comrades,  less  capricious,  etc. .  .’’-1 

In  1924,  at  the  13th  Party  Congress  the  delegates  con¬ 
sidered  Lenin’s  suggestion.  Taking  into  account  the  con¬ 
crete  historical  situation,  Stalin’s  irreconcilable  efforts 
against  anti-Leninist  factions,  his  experience  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  Trotskyism,  the  delegates  considered  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  Stalin  as  General  Secretary  of  the  Party’s 
Central  Committee. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  Stalin  together  with 
other  leaders  of  the  Party  and  Soviet  government  fought 
staunchly  to  implement  Lenin’s  theory  with  regard  to 
the  victory  of  socialism  initially  in  one  country  and  in 
so  doing  he  acquired  enormous  authority.  By  that  time 
tremendous  power  had  indeed  been  concentrated  in  his 
grasp,  but  this  was  considered  natural  given  the  situation 
of  the  country’s  encirclement  by  capitalist  nations  and 
the  intense  struggle  with  remnants  of  exploiting  classes 
within  the  country.  The  idea  became  spread  that  Stalin 
was  the  Lenin  of  today.  The  love  that  was  expressed  for 
the  leader  and  founder  of  the  proletarian  state  was  in 
many  ways  transferred  on  to  the  person  considered  to  be 
his  true  pupil  and  the  successor  of  Lenin’s  great  cause. 

The  Soviet  people  were  well  aware  of  the  complex 
internal  and  international  situation  facing  the  first  coun¬ 
try  where  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  was  devel¬ 
oping.  Spying  and  sabotage,  anti-Soviet  activities  on 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  36,  p.  596. 
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the  part  of  defeated  classes,  as  well  as  provocations  at 
the  borders  were  not  a  figment  of  the  mind.  The  factional 
anti-Party  activity  pursued  by  Trotsky,  Bukharin,  Zino¬ 
viev,  Kamenev,  Rykov  and  their  followers  seriously  im¬ 
peded  the  building  of  socialism.  For  this  reason  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  some  formerly  distinguished  leaders  from  re¬ 
sponsible  posts  and  their  expulsion  from  the  Communist 
Party  were  seen  as  something  quite  justifiable.  The  peo¬ 
ple  could  see  how  life  in  the  country  was  steadily  im¬ 
proving  and  this  improvement  was  also  connected  with 
the  activity  of  Stalin,  with  his  theoretical  statements  and 
practical  leadership. 

Meanwhile  those  shortcomings  of  Stalin’s,  of  which 
Lenin  had  warned,  were  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
fore.  Stalin  began  to  violate  the  Leninist  standards  of 
Party  and  social  life.  His  theory  of  the  intensification  of 
the  class  struggle  as  more  successes  were  scored  in  so¬ 
cialist  construction  caused  much  harm.  In  1937  Stalin 
officially  advanced  this  theory,  according  to  which,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  exploiting  classes  in  the  USSR  had 
been  eradicated  and  that  in  the  main  socialist  construc¬ 
tion  had  been  completed,  the  class  struggle  in  the  coun¬ 
try  was  intensifying.  In  practice  this  theory  led  to  un¬ 
justified  repression  of  leading  figures  in  the  Party,  the 
army,  industry,  agriculture  and  the  scientific  and  cultural 
world. 

The  complex  aspect  of  the  situation  consisted  in  the 
fact  that,  as  before,  the  name  of  Stalin  was  seen  as  a 
symbol  of  all  socialist  victories,  and  therefore  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  criticise  his  actions  at  that  time  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  Only  many  years  later  did  it  become  clear  how 
harmful  the  Stalin  personality  cult  had  been  for  the  na¬ 
tion. 

However,  all  this  happened  much  later,  whereas  in  the 
late  thirties  the  situation  was  different.  Stalin  was  then 
the  universally  acclaimed  leader  implicitly  trusted  by 
the  people.  Five-year  plans  were  called  Stalin  five-year 
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plans  and  the  Constitution  of  1936  was  called  the  Stalin 
Constitution.  The  years  that  have  passed  since  then  per¬ 
mit  us  now  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  true  and 
false,  between  what  was  genuine  and  what  was  sham. 
Stalin  is  still  considered  an  outstanding  figure  of  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  Party,  its  recognised  leader  in  those  years.  At  the 
same  time  the  Stalin  personality  cult  is  resolutely  con¬ 
demned,  along  with  its  detrimental  consequences,  above 
all  the  deviations  from  the  principles  of  collective  lead¬ 
ership,  the  violation  of  Leninist  standards  of  Party  and 
social  life,  the  unjustified  repressions. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  Communists  have 
never  denied  the  role  played  by  outstanding  individuals 
in  history.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  working  class 
holds  their  leaders,  the  acknowledged  guides  of  the  masses 
in  great  esteem.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  refute  the 
authority  enjoyed  by  those  people  who  become  promi¬ 
nent  by  the  strength  and  depth  of  their  scientific  analysis 
of  social  development,  by  their  ability  to  elucidate  ob¬ 
jectively  the  historical  course  of  events  and  to  uncover 
the  basic  laws  governing  the  revolutionary  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  by  their  ability  to  lead  the  people  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom.  Without  such  leaders  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  develop  the  theory  of  scientific 
communism,  to  destroy  exploitation,  to  build  a  classless 
society.  Just  such  leaders  were  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin. 
Their  lives  prove  best  of  all  that  the  authority  of  pro¬ 
letarian  leaders  has  nothing  to  do  with  idolisation  of 
certain  individuals,  that  the  very  idea  of  a  personality 
cult  is  foreign  to  Marxism-Leninism. 

Today  many  enemies  of  socialism  often  say  that  they 
condemned  Stalin’s  activities  in  those  years  when  the 
Soviet  people  were  against  any  criticism  of  that  sort. 
They  forget  that  in  principle  the  Soviet  people  approached 
their  evaluation  of  Stalin’s  activities  differently  than 
the  enemies  of  communism.  The  latter,  just  as  always, 
in  discrediting  Stalin  would  like  to  disrepute  the  entire 
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path  of  the  construction  of  socialism,  would  like  to  prove 
that  the  personality  cult  was  a  logical  outcome  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Soviet  society.  The  Soviet  people  and  all 
those  who  really  want  to  understand  this  question  have 
a  different  approach.  A  thoughtful  analysis  of  historical 
facts  and  events  shows  that  the  Stalin  personality  cult 
could  not  bring  the  development  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
a  halt.  Despite  the  cult  the  country  advanced  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  nature  of  its 
socialist  system  remained  unchanged.  The  most  graphic 
proof  of  this  was  the  country’s  rapidly  growing  strength 
and  its  authority  in  the  international  arena  as  the  world’s 
first  proletarian  state. 

The  results  of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  showed  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  USSR  continued  to  advance  in  spite 
of  all  difficulties.  Demonstrating  their  absolute  confidence 
in  communism,  millions  of  Soviet  people  worked  devoted¬ 
ly  to  strengthen  the  socialist  economy  and  enhance  the 
country’s  defensive  capability. 

Between  1933  and  1937,  4,500  major  enterprises  were 
commissioned,  which  was  three  times  more  than  the  total 
for  the  First  Five-Year  Plan.  During  the  same  period 
industrial  output  doubled,  and  the  main  share  of  the  in¬ 
crement  was  due  to  a  sharp  increase  in  the  labour  pro¬ 
ductivity.  As  before  it  was  heavy  industry  that  developed 
quickest  of  all.  By  1937  the  technical  reconstruction  of 
all  major  branches  of  the  economy  had  largely  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  results  were  particularly  striking  in  the  re¬ 
publics  and  regions  inhabited  by  non-Russian  nationali¬ 
ties.  In  the  twenty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  rev¬ 
olution  the  Ukraine  had  succeeded  in  expanding  its  in¬ 
dustry  more  than  sevenfold  and  in  1937  it  was  producing 
as  much  as  the  whole  of  tsarist  Russia  in  1913.  In  Ka¬ 
zakhstan  and  the  republics  of  Central  Asia  a  local  work¬ 
ing  class  was  growing  up  as  industry  was  developing  in 
these  areas.  In  1937  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  country  as  a  whole  exceeded  ten  million, 
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and  in  Central  Asia  between  1932  and  1937  the  section 
of  the  population  employed  in  industry  grew  by  60%,  or 
almost  three  times  as  much  as  in  the  old  industrial  cen¬ 
tres  and  the  Ukraine. 

Levels  of  industrial  development  in  the  various  na¬ 
tional  republics  were  rapidly  evening  out.  Kazakhstan 
soon  became  a  major  centre  for  coal,  oil  and  non-ferrous 
metals.  Coal-mining  developed  in  Kirghizia,  Soviet  Uz¬ 
bekistan  supplied  agricultural  machinery,  textiles  and 
raw  cotton.  Turkmenia  extracted  oil  and  produced  chemi¬ 
cals,  Tajikistan’s  industry  increased  fourfold,  and  similar 
developments  were  to  be  observed  in  every  republic, 
every  region. 

More  funds  and  effort  were  devoted  in  the  period 
1933-1937,  as  against  the  First  Five-Year  Plan,  to  the 
development  of  consumer  goods  industry.  In  Georgia,  for 
example,  prominence  was  given  to  the  tea,  canning, 
wine  and  footwear  industries.  Central  Asia  became  the 
producer  of  various  kinds  of  fabrics  and  foodstuffs. 

In  1937  the  factories  built  or  completely  reconstructed 
during  the  first  and  second  five-year  plans  accounted  for 
80%  of  all  industrial  output.  There  was  a  significant  shift 
of  the  productive  forces  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Kuznetsk  Coal  Basin  and  the  Karaganda  coal¬ 
fields  assumed  ever  greater  economic  importance.  An  oil- 
producing  centre  speedily  developed  in  the  region  be¬ 
tween  the  Volga  and  the  Urals  where  oil  was  discovered. 
The  industrial  might  of  the  Urals,  Siberia  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Far  East  grew  at  an  impressive  pace. 

The  worsening  international  situation,  the  rise  of  fas¬ 
cism  in  Germany  and  the  growth  of  Japan’s  aggressive 
aspirations  in  the  East  all  made  it  imperative  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  spend  more  on  its  defences.  The  country 
had  to  cut  its  allocation  for  light  industry  and  this  to 
some  extent  affected  the  fulfilment  of  plan  targets.  It 
was  originally  thought  that  under  the  Second  Five-Year 
Plan  light  industry  would  expand  more  rapidly  than 
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Battle  for  Kiev,  which  brought  to  the  screen  the  recent 
Soviet  manoeuvres  conducted  in  the  Ukraine  and  Byelo¬ 
russia  that  year.  The  manoeuvres  were  attended  by  for¬ 
eign  diplomats  and  correspondents,  who  were  thus  able  to 
see  for  themselves  the  high  mobility  of  Soviet  armoured 
units,  and  watch  paratroopers  in  action,  both  of  which 
sights  took  Western  viewers  by  surprise. 

In  1937  a  group  of  Soviet  airmen  and  Soviet  aviation 
as  a  whole  attained  world  fame  when  on  May  21  of  that 
year,  Soviet  planes  under  the  command  of  Mikhail  Vo¬ 
dopyanov  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  ice  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  North  Pole  and  transporting  a  whole  scientific  ex¬ 
pedition  there.  Headed  by  Ivan  Papanin,  the  four-man 
expedition  spent  274  days  on  a  drifting  ice-field.  In  June 
the  first  non-stop  flight  from  Moscow  to  the  United  States 
via  the  North  Pole  took  place.  The  crew  under  Valery 
Chkalov,  flying  a  plane  designed  by  Andrei  Tupolev, 
completed  the  12,000-kilometre  flight  in  63  hours  25  min¬ 
utes.  A  month  later  an  analogous  flight  by  another  route 
was  undertaken  by  the  crew  under  Mikhail  Gromov. 
These  world  records  fired  the  imagination  of  the  whole 
world,  and  newspapers  and  magazines  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe  were  full  of  these  heroes’  photographs. 

Soviet  seamen  also  scored  some  very  significant  achieve¬ 
ments.  It  was  only  25  years  after  the  Papanin  quartet, 
which  comprised  the  Severny  Polus-1  Station,  was  evac¬ 
uated  from  the  ice-field  that  the  world  learned  about 
the  part  which  was  played  by  Soviet  submarine  crews 
in  the  success  of  that  expedition.  Three  submarines  of 
the  Northern  Fleet  performed  an  unprecedented  voyage 
from  Kola  Bay  to  the  fringe  of  permanent  Arctic  ice. 
The  submarines’  crews  were  dispatched  to  ensure  commu¬ 
nications  between  the  ships  and  the  planes  taking  part  in 
the  operation,  and  the  mainland.  And  this  was  done  with 
the  help  of  a  powerful  radio  station  on  board  the  D-3. 

There  is  no  need  to  explain  that  the  successes  of  the 
submarines,  just  as  those  of  the  armoured  and  airborne 
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units  mirrored  the  general  level  of  the  socialist  economy. 

Surmounting  all  obstacles  and  steadfastly  stepping  up 
industrial  growth  rates  the  Soviet  Union  advanced  from 
victory  to  victory  in  the  peaceful  competition  with  cap¬ 
italist  states.  By  then  the  Soviet  Union  had  already 
moved  into  first  place  in  Europe  and  second  in  the  world 
in  terms  of  gross  industrial  output. 

CONSOLIDATION 

OF  THE  COLLECTIVE-FARM  SYSTEM 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  the 
collective-farm  system  had  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
been  established  in  the  USSR.  The  majority  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  had  voluntarily  joined  collective  farms.  Approxi¬ 
mately  80%  of  the  land  under  cultivation  was  being 
worked  by  state  and  collective  farms.  However,  it  was 
some  time  before  these  new  farms  could  become  highly 
profitable  and  use  to  the  full  their  great  potential.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  thirties  agricultural  production,  far  from 
showing  any  increase,  even  diminished.  This  evoked 
countless  bitter  and  ironic  comments  from  the  enemies  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  list  of  accusations  against  the 
Bolsheviks  knew  no  end.  Many  opponents  of  socialism  still 
revel  in  recounting  the  difficulties  and  contradictions  of 
that  period.  But  these  methods  will  not  help  understand 
the  history.  Better  to  define  calmly  and  objectively  what 
really  happened. 

In  those  days  the  majority  of  collective  farms  were 
small  and  economically  weak.  On  an  average  each  one 
incorporated  71  peasant  farms  and  a  common  sowing  area 
of  434  hectares  and  owned  13  cows,  15  pigs,  etc.  Only 
a  fifth  of  the  work  on  these  farms  could  be  carried  out 
by  farm  machines,  otherwise  everything  had  to  be  done 
by  hand,  or  with  the  help  of  draught  animals. 

The  Party  was  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  socialist  reorganisation  of  agriculture  and 
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regarded  them  as  temporary  phenomena.  It  had  no  doubts 
as  to  the  advantages  of  a  large-scale  collective  economy, 
and  was  convinced  that  the  state  and  collective  farms 
had  good  prospects.  In  January  1933  a  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  plenary  meeting  pointed  out:  “It  would  be  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  expect  all  these  numerous  new  agricultural  units, 
which  were  set  up  in  rural  areas  with  a  low  level  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  backward  techniques,  to  become  model,  highly 
profitable  outfits  at  once,  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  time  and  steady,  patient  and  pains¬ 
taking  work  are  required  to  consolidate  organisational¬ 
ly  the  collective  and  state  farms,  drive  out  harmful  ele¬ 
ments,  and  carefully  select  and  train  tested  Bolshevik 
managers,  in  order  to  make  the  state  and  collective  farms 
really  model  outfits.” 

Soon  afterwards  an  all-out  drive  to  consolidate  the 
collective  farms  and  intensify  their  mechanisation  got 
under  way.  At  the  beginning  of  1933  the  state  introduced 
new  regulations  governing  deliveries  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
uce,  whereby  each  collective  farm  had  to  deliver  to  the 
state  a  set  quantity  of  produce  at  fixed  prices,  which  in 
practice  represented  a  form  of  taxation.  Once  this  quota 
had  been  filled  the  collective  farmers  were  at  liberty  to 
distribute  the  remaining  produce  among  themselves.  This 
relationship  between  the  state  and  the  farms  meant  that 
the  peasants  now  had  more  material  incentive  to  raise 
their  collective  farm’s  output. 

At  the  same  time  the  Central  Committee  set  up  special 
Party  organs  in  the  MTS  and  state  farms,  which  came  to 
be  known  as  political  departments,  whose  leaders  were 
appointed  directly  by  the  Central  Committee.  These  were 
actually  emergency  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Party 
aimed  at  intensifying  Party  supervision  of  agricultural 
development.  The  Party  sent  to  these  departments  its 
finest  representatives.  Most  of  them  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  Party  work.  Almost  half  of  them  had  higher 
education  and  had  already  been  in  the  Party  for  around 
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ten  years.  This  influx  of  new  blood  soon  made  itself  felt 
in  the  rural  areas.  At  the  beginning  of  1933  the  First  All- 
Union  Congress  of  Front-Rank  Farmers  was  held  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  Front-rank  farmers  commended  the  measures  which 
the  Party  had  introduced  in  order  to  consolidate  the  col¬ 
lective-farm  system  of  agriculture.  The  delegates  to  this 
congress  stated  in  the  final  resolution:  “We  have  seen 
in  practice  what  benefits  Soviet  power  and  the  Bolshevik 
Party  bring  us.  This  is  our  own  power.  This  is  our  own 
Party.  They  are  our  own  flesh  and  blood  and  for  them 
we  are  ready  to  fight  till  the  victorious  end  at  any  time 
and  against  any  enemy.” 

Workers  from  the  political  departments,  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  politically  active  farmers,  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  rapid  and  radical  restructuring  of  Party  and  economic 
work.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  selection  and 
training  of  management  personnel.  Over  250,000  front- 
rank  collective  farmers  were  appointed  to  management 
jobs.  The  network  of  rural  Party  cells  grew  apace  at  this 
time:  in  the  summer  of  1930  the  total  number  of  Party 
members  among  the  collective  farmers  slightly  exceeded 
400,000,  while  by  the  end  of  1934  the  figure  had  almost 
doubled,  reaching  790,000. 

Wide-scale  renewal  of  management  and  professional 
personnel  in  agriculture  and  significant  increases  in  the 
number  of  politically  active  members  were  soon  to  exert 
a  positive  influence  on  the  organisational  consolidation  of 
the  collective  and  state  farms  and  the  MTS  and  the 
quality  of  their  work.  Within  a  short  period  the  villages 
were  cleared  of  the  remaining  anti-Soviet  elements,  who 
continued  to  indulge  in  sabotage  and  subversive  activ- 
ity. 

On  the  whole  this  work  aimed  at  raising  agricultural 
productivity  was  successful,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
following  figures.  In  1934  more  than  71%  of  the  former 
individual  peasant  farms  had  been  incorporated  into  col¬ 
lective  farms  which  tilled  more  than  87%  of  the  country’s 
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entire  sown  area.  A  substantial  increase  in  cattle  herds 
was  recorded  and  the  agricultural  network  as  a  whole 
possessed  261,000  tractors,  33,000  combine  harvesters  and 
34,000  lorries.  A  drive  started  in  the  countryside  for 
mastering  agricultural  know-how  and  machinery,  and 
thousands  of  people,  including  collective-  and  state-farm 
chairmen,  MTS  directors  and  secretaries  of  district  and 
regional  Party  committees  joined  in  the  studies.  The  name 
of  Praskovia  Angelina  became  a  household  word  at  that 
time:  she  organised  in  the  Ukraine  the  Soviet  Union’s 
first  team  of  women  tractor-drivers.  When  Angelina  first 
took  up  tractor-driving  a  good  number  of  people  object¬ 
ed  to  the  idea  of  women  doing  work  of  that  sort.  She  and 
her  fellow  women  tractor-drivers  were  exposed  not  only 
to  invectives  but  attacked  as  well.  However,  the  progres¬ 
sive  code  of  the  new  society  won  the  day  and  soon 
thousands  of  women  followed  Angelina’s  example  and 
became  fully  qualified  tractor-drivers  capable  even  of 
overfulfilling  the  accepted  quotas. 

Labour  discipline  also  improved.  In  1934  each  able- 
bodied  collective  farmer  had  on  an  average  a  total  of  166 
work-day  units  to  his  credit,  which  was  48  up  on  the 
1932  average,  and  each  of  those  work-day  units  was 
worth  roughly  3  kilogrammes  of  grain.  Front-rank  farms 
earned  much  more  per  work-day  unit,  between  12  and 
16  kilogrammes,  not  counting  potatoes  and  cash  pay¬ 
ments. 

However,  there  also  existed  economically  weak  farms 
in  which  earnings  were  small.  The  very  fact  of  their  exis¬ 
tence  showed  that  the  collective  economy  of  many  col¬ 
lective  farms  was  not  yet  sufficiently  developed.  Here  the 
collective  farmers  relied  to  a  large  extent  on  their  indi¬ 
vidual  subsidiary  plots,  where  they  grew  chiefly  potatoes, 
vegetables  and  sunflowers,  sold  part  of  their  produce 
and  thus  raised  their  material  well-being.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  tax  on  these  plots  was  relatively 
low.  • 
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Despite  various  development  difficulties  the  collective- 
farm  system  was  steadily  gaining  in  strength.  In  1934 
grain  deliveries  to  the  state  were  completed  three  months 
earlier  than  had  been  the  case  in  1932.  There  was  no 
longer  any  need  to  resort  to  emergency  measures.  There 
was  no  more  need  for  the  political  departments  either. 
Those  attached  to  the  MTS  were  disbanded  and  they 
only  survived  on  the  state  farms  in  a  modified  form  until 
1940.  In  1933-34  deliveries  of  grain  to  the  state  were 
much  higher  than  they  had  been  in  1932,  and  92%  of 
this  grain  was  provided  by  the  collective  and  state  farms. 
The  most  telling  proof  of  the  growing  capacity  of  So¬ 
viet  agriculture  was  the  lifting  of  rationing  in  January 
1935  which  had  been  introduced  with  respect  to  bre¬ 
ad  and  various  other  kinds  of  food  in  1928,  when  the 
main  source  of  grain  had  been  the  individual  peasant 
farms.  The  new  agricultural  system  favoured  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  commodity  exchange  between  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

In  February  1935  the  Second  All-Union  Congress  of 
Front-Rank  Farmers  was  held  in  Moscow.  The  delegates 
came  from  all  over  the  country,  they  represented  fifty- 
one  different  nationalities,  and  almost  a  third  of  them 
were  women.  The  composition  of  those  present  at  the 
congress  bore  eloquent  witness  to  the  progress  of  collec¬ 
tivisation,  which  had  by  this  time  embraced  all  parts  of 
the  country,  all  its  nations  and  nationalities.  The  con¬ 
gress  adopted  new  Rules  of  the  Agricultural  Artel1  which 
included  the  following  passage:  “The  path  of  collectiv¬ 
isation  and  socialism  is  the  only  correct  path  for  the  toil¬ 
ing  peasantry  to  follow.  Members  of  artels  take  it  upon 


1  The  congress  fixed  the  permissible  size  of  a  collective  farmer’s 
individual  subsidiary  plot  at  not  more  than  half  a  hectare  with  the 
exception  of  specified  regions  where  it  could  be  a  hectare.  A  col¬ 
lective  farmer  was  also  allowed  to  have  a  cow,  a  sow,  10  sheep  or 
#  goats,  etc.  These  quotas  were  higher  in  areas  of  developed  stock- 
breeding. 
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themselves  to  consolidate  their  artel,  work  honestly,  share 
out  collective  income  according  to  the  work  done,  protect 
social  property,  take  good  care  of  their  farm’s  implements, 
buildings,  tractors,  machines  and  horses,  and  carry  out 
the  tasks  assigned  to  them  by  the  workers’  and  peasants’ 
state,  thereby  making  their  collective  farm  a  truly  Bol¬ 
shevik  enterprise  and  ensuring  the  prosperity  of  all  who 
work  on  it.” 

In  the  summer  of  1935  the  Council  of  People’s  Com¬ 
missars  adopted  a  decision  about  granting  state  deeds 
to  agricultural  artels  for  the  permanent  use  of  land.  And 
then  these  deeds  started  to  be  delivered  to  the  collective 
farms.  This  was  a  solemn  occasion  for  which  all  members 
of  the  collective  farm  concerned  assembled  and  very  often 
leaders  of  the  Party  and  government  attended  these  gen¬ 
eral  meetings.  By  1937  all  collective  farms  had  received 
such  deeds.  Approximately  369  million  hectares  of 
land  were  handed  over  to  the  collective  farms  for  their 
use  in  perpetuity  free  of  charge,  and  this  territory  was 
2V2  times  more  than  that  worked  by  toiling  peasants  be¬ 
fore  1917. 

All  these  measures  gave  great  impetus  to  the  collective- 
farm  movement.  In  1935  over  a  million  individual  pea¬ 
sant  farms  joined  collective  farms,  and  another  one  and 
a  half  million  in  the  next  two  years.  Thus,  by  the  end 
of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  collective  farms  embraced 
93%  of  the  peasant  households,  whose  crop  area  accounted 
for  more  than  99%  of  the  total  crop  area  sown  by  peas¬ 
ants. 

The  completion  of  social  transformation  in  the  rural 
areas  connected  with  the  collectivisation  of  agriculture 
strengthened  collective-farm  democracy.  Greater  activity 
was  now  displayed  at  general  meetings,  the  highest  man¬ 
agement  organ  of  a  collective  farm,  which  elected  a 
chairman,  an  administrative  board,  and  an  auditing  com¬ 
mission,  made  decisions  on  all  economic  questions,  etc. 
Decisions  were  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  with  a  show 
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of  hands.  The  meeting  was  considered  competent  if 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  artel  members  were  pre¬ 
sent. 

The  overall  consolidation  of  the  collective-farm  sys¬ 
tem  found  its  reflection  also  in  a  considerable  growth  of 
agricultural  production.  While  the  first  years  of  solid  col¬ 
lectivisation  were  characterised  by  a  certain  decline  in 
gross  output,  the  yield  capacity  and  the  cattle  population, 
the  reverse  happened  in  the  course  of  the  Second  Five- 
Year  Plan.  All  earlier  indices  were  surpassed:  in  1937 
the  grain  crop  harvest  reached  97.4  million  tons  and  the 
yield  capacity  of  grain  crops  rose  to  0.93  tons  per  hect¬ 
are.  Successes  in  the  production  of  beetroots,  cotton  and 
other  technical  crops  were  even  more  conspicuous,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cattle  population. 
Labour  productivity  rose  steadily.  Estimates  showed  that 
while  in  1926  an  agricultural  worker  fed  only  one  other 
person  besides  himself,  by  the  end  of  the  Second  Five- 
Year  Plan  he  was  feeding  approximately  four  others. 
New  machines,  a  new  attitude  to  labour  and  new  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  collective  were  all  connected  with  the  socialist 
reorganisation  of  agriculture. 

In  1937,  a  book  containing  materials  about  the  life  of 
two  typical  Russian  villages  in  the  Black-Earth  Zone — 
Novo-Zhivotinnoye  and  Mokhovatka — was  published  in 
the  USSR.  The  first  part  of  the  book  included  reprints  of 
surveys  which  were  published  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
by  A.  I.  Shingarev,  a  provincial  doctor,  who  subsequent¬ 
ly  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cadet  Party  and  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Provisional  Government.  The 
author  of  the  book,  K.  M.  Shuvayev,  \yho  visited  the  same 
villages,  the  same  homes  and  talked  with  the  same  peas¬ 
ant  families,  described  the  great  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  life  of  these  villages.  Such  was  the  content 
of  the  second  part  of  the  book  and  the  contrast  was  strik¬ 
ing  indeed.  Shingarev  published  his  surveys  twice,  in 
1901  and  1907,  and  in  his  second  book  he  drew  the  fol- 
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lowing  general  conclusion:  “As  before  the  population  here 
lives  on  the  verge  of  steady  extinction.”  Both  his  editions 
were  entitled  T he  Dying  Village. 

It  was  the  socialist  revolution  that  opened  the  road 
of  progress  to  the  countryside.  The  peasants  of  the  above 
villages,  just  as  those  throughout  the  country,  banished 
poverty  by  using  Lenin’s  co-operative  plan.  In  February 
1928  an  association  for  the  joint  tilling  of  land  was  form¬ 
ed  in  Novo-Zhivotinnoye  and  in  April  1930  the  agricul¬ 
tural  artel  “Red  October”  was  set  up  there.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  artel  “Za  Vlast  Sovetov”  in  Mokhovatka  was  formed 
in  March  1931.  At  first  not  all  the  peasants  joined 
the  collective  farms.  Many  were  unable  to  make  up  their 
minds  for  a  long  time.  They  watched  and  waited  and 
joined  them  only  upon  becoming  convinced  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  collective  farming.  By  the  end  of  1932  collectiv¬ 
isation  in  these  two  villages  was  in  the  main  completed. 
And  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  five-year  plan  period 
their  collective  farms  made  such  good  progress  that  the 
peasants  recalled  the  past,  which  Shingarev  described  in 
his  books,  as  a  nightmare. 

Before  the  revolution  a  peasant  turned  over  a  quarter 
of  his  income  to  the  tsar’s  treasury  and  the  landowner. 
Now  he  paid  only  2.8%  of  his  income  in  taxes  and  pay¬ 
ments.  The  personal  consumption  fund  of  agricultural 
products  per  tiller  in  the  Soviet  village  was  some  20% 
greater  than  in  1928. 

Every  peasant  was  aware  of  the  results  of  socialist 
transformation  in  the  countryside.  He  saw  the  tractor- 
ploughed  fields,  the  new  collective-farm  schools,  clubs 
and  kindergartens  and  realised  what  great  changes  had 
taken  place  in  his  personal  destiny. 

The  establishment  of  large-scale  social  production  in 
the  countryside,  the  building  and  consolidation  of  the 
socialist  farms — collective  and  state  farms — had  a  direct 
effect  on  the  status  of  the  broadest  sections  of  the  peas¬ 
antry. 
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Social  groups — the  farm  labourers  and  poor  peasants, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  kulaks,  on  the  other,  character¬ 
istic  of  the  old  village,  disappeared  in  the  course  of  so¬ 
cialist  construction  in  the  rural  areas.  The  entire  toiling 
peasantry  reached  the  level  of  the  middle  peasants. 

The  life  of  the  peasants  throughout  the  country  had 
undergone  fundamental  changes.  The  dry  language  of 
statistics  revealed  that  the  peasants’  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  eggs,  milk,  and  meat  and  lard  together  had  risen 
since  the  revolution  by  300,  50  and  70%  respectively. 
Sugar  which  before  the  revolution  had  been  an  inacces¬ 
sible  luxury  was  now  a  familiar  sight  on  peasant  fam¬ 
ilies’  tables.  The  peasants’  consumption  of  manufactured 
goods,  in  particular  shoes,  fabrics  and  soap  multiplied 
several  times  over.  Bicycles,  motor-cycles,  watches,  wire¬ 
less  sets,  gramophones  and  cameras  were  soon  in  great 
demand  among  the  rural  population. 

These  advances  were  the  result  of  dedicated  work  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  peasantry.  Socialist  emulation 
which  had  long  been  a  familiar  part  of  working-class  life 
in  the  industrial  centres  now  caught  on  in  a  big  way 
in  agriculture.  The  Ukrainian  collective  farmer  Maria 
Demchenko  chalked  up  a  record  harvest  of  sugar-beet, 
over  50  tons  per  hectare.  In  Uzbekistan,  Yunusov  was  the 
first  collective  farmer  to  achieve  a  cotton  yield  of  5  tons 
per  hectare.  A  Siberian  corn-grower  by  the  name  of  Yef¬ 
remov  reaped  3.5  tons  of  grain  per  hectare.  These  pio¬ 
neers  inspired  hundreds  and  thousands  to  follow  their 
example.  To  this  day  the  names  of  the  woman  tractor- 
driver  Angelina,  the  grain-harvester  driver  Borin  and 
other  leading  lights  of  the  socialist  emulation  campaign 
of  those  years  are  held  in  deep  respect,  for  their  example 
brought  home  to  all  collective  farmers  the  potential  and 
advantages  of  collectivised  agriculture.  Through  their 
efforts  to  emulate  these  pioneers  the  Soviet  rural  popu¬ 
lation  made  possible  the  conclusive  victory  of  socialism 
in  agriculture. 
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Thirty  years  later  Leonid  Brezhnev  emphasised  the 
historical  significance  of  the  experience  of  socialist  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  village  in  a  speech  at  the  Third  All- 
Union  Congress  of  Collective  Farmers.  He  said:  “Our 
Party  realised  only  too  well  the  difficulties  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  collectivisation,  above  all  those  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  country’s  technical  and  economic  backwardness 
and  the  private-ownership  mentality  of  the  peasant.  It 
also  took  into  account  the  difficult  situation  in  which  our 
country,  at  that  time  the  only  country  of  proletarian  dic¬ 
tatorship  in  the  world,  was  placed.  The  capitalist  en¬ 
circlement  and  the  constant  threat  of  a  military  attack 
called  for  socialist  transformations  being  carried  out  in 
the  shortest  possible  span  of  time. 

“The  Party’s  choice  of  the  path  of  collectivisation  was 
no  accidental  one,  no  random  one.  It  was  based  on  sci¬ 
entific  ground  and  was  ripe  historically.  It  could  not  be 
ignored  or  evaded. 

“The  years  of  collectivisation  became  for  the  workers 
and  peasants  a  genuine  school  of  political  training  and 
class  wisdom.  It  was  brought  home  to  the  peasantry  that 
it  could  achieve  its  age-old  dream  of  a  free  and  happy 
life  only  in  alliance  with  the  working  class,  in  rallying 
solidly  around  the  Party  of  Lenin. 

“In  the  process  of  collective-farm  development  we 
did  not  avoid  some  mistakes.  But  these  were  the  mistakes 
due  to  the  process  of  seeking,  errors  due  to  lack  of  expe¬ 
rience.  The  Party  itself  fearlessly  uncovered  these  errors, 
openly  told  the  people  about  them  and  rectified  them.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  still  are  people  who  like  to  exaggerate 
the  cost  of  this  big  revolutionary  job. 

“The  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  people  are  at 
one  in  their  assessment  of  the  collective-farm  system.  The 
collective-farm  system  is  our  great  historic  gain.”1 


1  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  Following  Lenin’s  Course,  Moscow,  1972, 
pp.  232-233. 
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MAJOR  ADVANCE 

OF  THE  CULTURAL  REVOLUTION 

In  the  years  when  industrialisation  was  drawing  to 
completion  and  the  collective-farm  system  of  agricul¬ 
ture  was  consolidated,  a  no  less  important  triumph  was 
scored  by  the  people  in  the  field  of  cultural  development. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  1917,  even  among  the  socialists, 
many  people  were  convinced  that  a  proletarian  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Russia  was  doomed  to  failure,  because  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  working  people  were  illiterate,  if  for  no  other 
reason.  A  few  days  before  the  storming  of  the  Winter 
Palace  one  of  the  reactionary  papers  published  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines:  “If  we  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  defeat  us,  then  who  is  going  to  govern  us?  Per¬ 
haps  cooks,  these  steak  and  rissoles  experts,  stable  boys 
or  stokers?  Or  perhaps  nannies  will  dash  to  sittings  of 
the  State  Council  between  sessions  of  nappy-washing? 
Who  will  the  new  statesmen  be?  Perhaps  locksmiths  will 
run  the  theatres,  plumbers  the  diplomatic  service  and 
joiners  the  postal  services?  Will  it  come  to  that?  No!  Is 
such  a  state  of  affairs  possible?  History  will  give  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  its  answer  to  that  insane  question.” 

The  Communist  Party  was  always  well  aware  that  illit¬ 
erate  men  and  women  could  not  take  an  active  part  in 
the  country’s  political  life,  or  be  politically  conscious 
builders  of  socialism.  The  Communists  were,  however, 
convinced  that  after  freeing  themselves  from  their  ex¬ 
ploiters,  the  workers  and  peasants  would  soon  overcome 
their  cultural  backwardness  and  that  all  the  progressive 
sections  of  the  old  intelligentsia  would  go  over  to  their 
side. 

October  1917  was  not  only  a  watershed  in  the  country’s 
political  and  economic  life  but  also  in  its  cultural  devel¬ 
opment,  marked  by  profound  and  sweeping  changes 
which  in  essence  amounted  to  a  veritable  cultural  revo¬ 
lution. 
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Lenin  saw  the  main  objective  of  this  cultural  revolu¬ 
tion  in  making  the  nation’s  culture  a  culture  truly  of  the 
people.  To  this  end  it  was  first  essential  to  make  the 
country’s  cultural  treasures,  artistic  and  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments  accessible  to  the  people  as  a  whole  instead  of 
just  a  small  privileged  elite,  and  then  to  raise  drastical¬ 
ly  the  working  people’s  cultural  level  and  provide  them 
with  much  better  education,  so  as  to  give  the  people’s 
talents  scope  for  development. 

That  was  why  Lenin  regarded  the  state’s  educational 
and  cultural  work  as  something  of  decisive  importance.  By 
the  end  of  the  thirties  the  proletarian  state  had  accom¬ 
plished  the  main  tasks  outlined  by  the  leader  of  the  rev¬ 
olution  for  the  cultural  development  of  the  country.  That 
is  how  this  had  been  accomplished. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  thirties  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  had  already  been  accumulated  in  the  country  in  com¬ 
bating  illiteracy  in  the  towns  and  villages,  in  the  centre 
and  the  former  borderlands. 

An  interesting  project  was  carried  out  in  the  Kabardi- 
nian-Balkar  Autonomous  Republic.  In  that  part  of  the 
Northern  Caucasus  only  one  per  cent  of  the  population 
was  able  to  read  and  write  before  the  revolution,  and  up 
until  the  middle  of  the  twenties  there  was  no  marked 
change  in  the  situation.  Then  one  day  the  secretary  of 
the  regional  Party  committee,  Betal  Kalmykov,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  local  tradition,  asked  for  the  elders’  advice  on 
■  what  could  be  done  about  illiteracy.  The  grey-beards  from 
the  mountains  just  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  shook 
their  heads  helplessly;  not  even  their  venerable  wisdom 
helped  in  this  situation.  Then  the  Party  secretary  suggest¬ 
ed  that  a  special  education  centre  should  be  built,  a  kind 
of  campus,  where  not  only  young  people  but  members 
of  the  older  generation  as  well  could  assemble  to  further 
their  education.  The  immediate  reaction  was  one  of  as¬ 
tonishment,  for  the  regional  budget  funds  amounted  to 
only  a  million  rubles  at  the  time.  However,  finances  were 
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not  the  biggest  obstacle.  At  the  instigation  of  the  local 
mullahs  the  devout  started  taking  their  children  away 
into  the  mountains  to  hide  them  in  caves  and  cattlesheds. 

Party  and  Komsomol  members  were  the  first  to  enter 
courses,  schools,  technical  colleges  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  this  centre.  Men  and  women  who 
studied  there,  together  with  teachers  sent  out  from  towns 
in  Central  Russia,  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  subsequent 
campaign  against  illiteracy. 

The  new  projects,  launched  under  the  socialist  indus¬ 
trialisation  programme,  also  proved  important  centres  of 
culture.  The  front-rank  workers  mentioned  earlier  (An¬ 
drei  Filippov  from  Novokuznetsk,  Mirsaid  Arduanov  from 
Berezniki,  Jumgali  Omarov  from  the  Turksib  railway 
project,  and  Alexander  Busygin  from  Gorky)  all  learned 
to  read  and  write  after  they  started  working  in  industry 
and  took  part  first  in  socialist  emulation  and  then  became 
front-rank  workers.  The  younger  generation  of  industrial 
workers  were  also  able  to  complete  courses  at  evening 
schools  and  from  there  go  on  to  benefit  from  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

Starting  out  on  a  “new  life”  in  this  respect  was  a  hard¬ 
er  task  when  it  came  to  the  older  generation.  Mirsaid 
Arduanov  was  already  43  when  he  started  learning  to  read 
and  write  together  with  the  other  members  of  his  team. 
By  law  all  those  attending  such  courses  were  allowed 
to  cut  their  working  day  by  two  hours,  but  Ardua- 
nov’s  team  often  volunteered  to  stay  on  and  do  extra 
time.  And  despite  fatigue  they  went  to  the  improvised 
class-rooms  to  take  up  their  books  and  start  lessons. 

Andrei  Filippov  recalls:  “1  used  to  look  at  other  work¬ 
ers  buried  in  newspapers,  moving  their  lips  as  they  read 
and  I  got  jealous:  I  hadn't  the  faintest  clue  about  reading 
and  I  was  sure  there  must  be  so  many  interesting  things 
written  in  all  those  books. . . . 

“I  was  nearly  forty  when  I  first  went  along  to  start 
learning  my  letters.  At  first  it  seemed  harder  to  move 
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a  pencil  than  to  dig  up  earth  with  a  spade.  Many  times 
I  used  to  rub  the  sweat  off  my  forehead  with  my  sleeve 
before  I  eventually  mastered  reading  and  writing,  al¬ 
though  my  shirt  was  often  bone  dry  after  a  whole  shift  at 
work.  But  I  got  there  in  the  end,  although  it  meant  going 
short  on  sleep  for  some  time.  But  when  I  first  managed 
to  make  out  words  in  the  newspaper,  syllable  by  syllable, 
it  was  as  if  I  was  being  born  again  for  a  second  time.  I 
felt  as  if  scales  had  fallen  from  my  eyes!  I  doubt  that 
nowadays  students  feel  as  great  a  thrill  when  they  are 
given  their  degrees  as  I  did  when  I  first  discovered  I 
could  read.” 

The  campaign  to  eradicate  illiteracy  reached  its  peak 
in  the  thirties.  Recalling  the  years  of  the  First  Five-Year 
Plan  people  say  that  the  country  was  bristling  with  the 
scaffolding  of  new  construction  sites.  It  would  neither  be 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  that  time  the  whole  country 
was  glued  to  books.  People  of  all  ages  were  engaged  in 
studies  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Successes  in  the  economic  sphere  made  it  possible  to  al¬ 
locate  more  and  more  funds  to  building  schools,  training 
teachers  and  general  improvement  of  the  education  sys¬ 
tem.  By  that  time,  apart  from  the  young  people,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  older  generation  had  also  learnt  to  read  and 
write.  This  was  thanks  not  only  to  the  likbez  (eradication 
of  illiteracy  campaign)  schools  and  various  study  circles 
and  courses  at  factories,  but  also  to  the  entire  economic 
system  which  required  of  the  working  people  higher  skills 
and  better  education  and  which  provided  the  necessary 
facilities  for  obtaining  these. 

A  visiting  Italian  professor  once  asked  one  of  the  con¬ 
struction  chiefs  working  on  the  Dnieper  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Station  project,  how  many  of  the  workers  were 
following  courses  of  one  kind  or  another. 

“Ten  thousand,”  came  the  answer. 

“And  how  many  workers  are  here  altogether?” 

“Ten  thousand.” 
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“Who  does  the  work  then?” 

“Those  who  are  doing  the  studying.” 

The  1939  census  showed  that  the  literacy  percentage 
among  the  population  over  nine  had  reached  81%  as  op¬ 
posed  to  24%  in  1897  and  51%  in  1926.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  (1941-1945)  the  very  concept 
of  likbez  had  become  part  of  history. 

The  transformation  of  the  cultural  scene  was  particu¬ 
larly  graphic  in  the  national  borderlands. 

Far  from  easy  was  the  life  of  the  Kirghiz  girl  Tursun 
Usmanova.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  was  bartered 
as  a  second  wife  to  one  of  the  local  rich.  When  she  took 
steps  to  get  some  schooling  she  was  beaten  up,  kerosene 
was  poured  over  her  and  threats  were  made  to  burn  her 
alive.  However,  she  did  not  give  in  despite  such  violence. 
In  the  thirties  Tursun  Usmanova  was  the  first  Kirghiz 
woman  to  become  a  member  of  the  government. 

Although  the  general  educational  level  in  the  nation¬ 
al  borderlands  was  nearing  that  in  the  central  regions, 
by  the  end  of  the  thirties  there  still  remained  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  be  done.  Family  life  and  day-to-day  customs 
still  retained  much  that  belonged  to  the  past. 

There  were  about  30,000  functioning  churches,  mosques, 
synagogues  and  other  places  of  worship  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  By  the  mid-thirties,  as  compared  with  the  pre-revo¬ 
lutionary  period,  the  number  of  priests  decreased  about 
four  times  but  still  totalled  nearly  80,000.  By  1937  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  rural  population  still  maintained  cer¬ 
tain  ties  with  religion.  The  number  of  religious  people 
was  much  smaller  in  towns  but  here  too  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  scientific  atheistic  propaganda  to  the  required 
level. 

Major  advances  on  the  cultural  front,  like  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  socialist  construction  in  general,  found  their 
graphic  expression  in  new  Soviet  art  and  literature.  A 
new  generation  of  writers  and  poets,  actors  and  musi¬ 
cians,  painters  and  sculptors,  film-makers  and  journalists 
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was  growing  up.  All  of  them  made  their  utmost  to  assert 
communist  morality  and  contribute  to  the  building  of  so¬ 
cialism.  The  distinctive  feature  of  their  work  was  its  pro¬ 
found  affinity  with  the  people,  its  active  involvement  with 
their  everyday  concerns.  Maxim  Gorky  sponsored  a  pro¬ 
ject  for  a  multi-volume  History  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
Russian-language  journals  USSR  Builds  and  News  from 
Abroad,  the  biography  series  Lives  of  Remarkable  Peo¬ 
ple  and  a  wide  selection  of  books  concerning  the  history 
of  factories,  which  the  broad  sections  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves  helped  to  compile. 

Works  of  the  country’s  best  writers  were  a  striking 
example  of  the  close  link  between  creative  intelligentsia 
and  the  life  of  the  people.  Many  talented  writers,  publi¬ 
cists  and  journalists  spent  several  years  living  and  work¬ 
ing  among  the  people  of  the  Urals,  Siberia  and  Central 
Asia. 

Wide  popularity  at  that  time  was  enjoyed  by  the  lively 
optimistic  songs  of  Vasily  Lebedev-Kumach,  Alexei  Sur¬ 
kov  and  Mikhail  Isakovsky.  The  music  to  their  verses  was 
written  by  Isaak  Dunayevsky,  Dmitry  Pokrass,  Matvei 
Blanter,  Vasily  Solovyov-Sedoi  and  Dmitry  Shostako¬ 
vich. 

Poets  and  writers  started  helping  to  put  out  factory 
newspapers  and  soon  this  was  to  become  a  tradition.  Their 
poems,  sketches,  epigrams,  rhymes  and  satirical  pieces 
inspired  the  workers  to  go  all  out  to  achieve  their  plan 
targets,  build  a  new  life  and  foster  socialist  culture. 

This  close  link  with  the  people  helped  workers  of  art 
and  literature  to  create  images  of  unusual  depth,  ex¬ 
tremely  true  to  life  and  distinguished  by  passionate  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  Party  and  high  principles. 

Dmitry  Furmanov,  who  had  fought  against  the  White- 
guards  side  by  side  with  Chapayev,  made  literary  history 
with  his  colourful  portrait  of  that  legendary  commander 
and  man  of  the  people.  In  1934  a  film  version  of  Furma¬ 
nov’s  novel  came  out.  One  of  the  directors  of  Chapayev, 
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Sergei  Vasilyev,  had  been  employed  during  the  days  of 
the  revolution  to  deliver  government  and  military  des¬ 
patches.  After  the  revolution  the  former  courier  received 
university  education,  took  a  degree  and  started  work  in 
the  cinema.  The  film  Chapayev  which  he  made  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  Georgi  Vasilyev  was  a  tremendous  success 
the  world  over.  The  press  observed  that  the  clearly  de¬ 
fined  ideological  line  in  the  film  lent  especial  power  to 
the  splendid  performance  of  Boris  Babochkin  and  other 
actors  and  enabled  the  script-writers  and  directors  to 
make  the  most  of  their  abilities.  The  appearance  of  this 
excellent  film  became  an  important  political  event.  The 
personnel  of  factory  shops,  members  of  collective  farms 
and  military  units  turned  out  in  their  entirety  to  see  the 
film.  Within  a  year  of  its  release  30,000,000  people  had 
seen  it  in  the  USSR.  An  astronomical  figure  for  those 
years. 

Revolutionary  themes  combined  with  novel  technique 
enabled  a  number  of  Soviet  film-makers  to  produce  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  socialist  realism.  Sergei  Eisenstein’s  Battleship 
Potemkin  shot  in  1925  was  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  films.  This  was  the  first  film  which  introduced 
Soviet  cinematography  to  world  public.  In  1927  it  won 
the  first  prize  at  the  International  Arts  Exhibition  in  Pa¬ 
ris.  Two  years  later  the  team  of  quite  young  directors 
that  had  made  it  visited  the  United  States  and  during  the 
visit  Charlie  Chaplin  asked  them  what  they  were  visit¬ 
ing  America  for.  Eisenstein’s  co-director  Grigory  Ale¬ 
xandrov  was  rather  taken  aback  by  the  question  and  mut¬ 
tered  that  they  had  come  to  see  how  films  were  made 
in  America.  At  that  the  great  Chaplin  replied:  “Films 
are  made  in  Moscow,  it’s  money  that  people  make 
here.” 

In  1932  Nikolai  Ekk’s  Road  to  Life  scored  a  brilliant 
success  at  the  First  Venice  International  Film  Festival 
and,  at  the  next  Venice  festival,  Alexandrov’s  Jolly  Fel¬ 
lows  was  shown  and  it  won  the  Golden  Cup  prize. 
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The  first  film  festival  in  Moscow  to  which  foreign  del¬ 
egations  were  invited  was  held  in  1935.  Walt  Disney’s 
famous  cartoons  were  represented  and  the  French  direc¬ 
tor  Rene  Clair  also  entered  one  of  his  films.  Austria  en¬ 
tered  the  comedy  Peter  (starring  Franceska  Gaal)  which 
was  such  a  dazzling  success.  Due  praise  was  accorded  to 
all  these  films,  yet  nevertheless  the  international  jury  de¬ 
cided  to  confer  the  main  prize  on  Chapayev  and  T he 
Youth  of  Maxim  (the  first  part  of  a  trilogy,  which  Gri¬ 
gory  Kozintsev  and  Leonid  Trauberg  completed  in  1939). 

Outstanding  achievements  in  the  Soviet  cinema  which 
were  to  follow  soon  afterwards  were  Mikhail  Romm’s 
Lenin  in  October  (1937)  and  Lenin  in  1918  (1939).  The 
part  of  Lenin  was  brilliantly  interpreted  in  both  films  by 
Boris  Shchukin. 

In  those  years  a  new  genre  called  topical-feature  film 
appeared  in  Soviet  cinematography.  Alongside  The  So¬ 
cialist  Countryside,  The  Pioneers,  Guarding  the  USSR, 
Soviet  Arts,  and  other  newsreels,  Soviet  studios  produced 
documentary  films  about  the  motor  rally  across  Central 
Asia,  the  heroes  of  the  Chelyuskin  ice-breaker  and  about 
individual  factories,  collective  farms  and  innovators  of 
production. 

New  themes  also  appeared  in  the  theatre.  Leading  fig¬ 
ures  among  the  pioneers  of  new  theatrical  trends  were 
Konstantin  Stanislavsky,  Vladimir  Nemirovich-Danchen¬ 
ko,  Yevgeny  Vakhtangov,  Nikolai  Okhlopkov,  and  Ni¬ 
kolai  Cherkasov.  Children’s  theatres,  an  unprecedented 
phenomenon  in  the  world’s  cultural  life,  became  the 
pride  of  Soviet  art.  The  Central  Children’s  Theatre  was 
opened  in  Moscow  in  1936.  By  the  close  of  the  thirties 
there  were  altogether  70  children’s  theatres  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union. 

In  sculpture,  world-wide  recognition  was  received  by 
Vera  Mukhina’s  monumental  group  “Worker  and  Col¬ 
lective-Farm  Woman”,  which  was  commissioned  for  the 
Soviet  Pavilion  at  the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris 
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(1937).  Through  their  efforts  to  combat  naturalistic  and 
formalistic  trends  the  talents  of  such  artists  as  Alexander 
Deineka,  Yuri  Pimenov,  Georgi  Nissky  and  Pavel  Korin 
reached  new  heights  of  maturity.  The  work  of  Pyotr  Kon¬ 
chalovsky,  Konstantin  Yuon,  Martiros  Saryan  and  Igor 
Grabar  betrayed  a  new  source  of  inspiration  at  this  time. 

In  1934  the  First  Congress  of  Soviet  Writers  was  held 
in  Moscow.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Writers  numbering  about 
2,500  members  sent  597  delegates  representing  52  differ¬ 
ent  nationalities  to  the  congress.  The  representation  at 
the  congress  testified  to  the  rapid  advance  of  Soviet  cul¬ 
ture,  national  in  form  and  socialist  in  content. 

Prior  to  the  congress  Soviet  literary  works  were  widely 
discussed  at  meetings  of  Party  activists,  at  Komsomol 
meetings,  readers’  conferences  and  evenings  organised  at 
libraries  in  towns  and  villages  and  also  directly  at  fac¬ 
tories  and  other  enterprises.  At  these  functions  writers 
Alexander  Serafimovich,  Fyodor  Gladkov,  Fyodor  Pan- 
ferov  and  Marietta  Shaginyan  told  their  audience  of  how 
they  wrote  their  books.  On  behalf  of  the  Party  Central 
Committee  Andrei  Zhdanov  delivered  a  report  at  the 
congress. 

In  a  speech  at  the  congress,  analysing  what  Soviet 
writers  had  achieved  over  the  previous  17  years,  Maxim 
Gorky  pointed  out:  “The  literature  from  all  our  republics 
written  in  many  different  languages  nevertheless  appears 
as  a  harmonious  whole  to  the  proletariat  of  the  Land  of 
Soviets,  to  the  revolutionary  proletariat  of  all  countries 
and  those  writers  all  over  the  world  who  wish  us  well.” 
Leonid  Leonov  summoned  writers  to  “portray  deeply- 
moulded  unforgettable  images,  the  great  clash  of  ideas, 
to  work  out  at  least  in  rough  the  principles  of  the  new 
morale  and  present  the  birth  of  a  world  yet  unheard  of”. 
The  celebrated  pedagogue  Anton  Makarenko,  author  of 
interesting  books  on  the  re-education  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quents,  former  waifs  and  strays,  said:  “Our  literature  must 
not  shun  conflicting  situations.  The  secret  and  the  charm 
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of  our  life  do  not  lie  in  the  absence  of  conflicts  but  in 
our  readiness  and  ability  to  resolve  them.” 

These  qualities  were  masterfully  demonstrated  in  books 
by  Mikhail  Sholokhov,  including  his  Virgin  Soil  Upturn¬ 
ed,  which  he  had  just  then  completed  and  which  dealt 
with  the  emergence  of  the  collective-farm  system,  and  in 
books  by  Alexander  Fadeyev,  Konstantin  Fedin  and  Yuri 
Tynyanov.  Books  for  children  were  permeated  with  deep 
solicitude  for  the  future  of  the  rising  generation  and  in 
this  field  the  most  prominent  authors  were  Samuil  Mar¬ 
shak  and  Kornei  Chukovsky.  It  was  in  the  thirties  that 
Arkady  Gaidar,  Veniamin  Kaverin,  Lev  Kassil,  Agniya 
Barto,  Sergei  Mikhalkov  began  to  write  for  children.  On 
September  9,  1933,  the  Party  Central  Committee  adopted 
a  decision  authorising  the  establishment  of  a  special  pub¬ 
lishing  house  which  would  put  out  books  and  other  lit¬ 
erature  for  children. 

The  number  of  translated  works  increased  steadily. 
Russian  classical  writers  and  the  best  works  of  Soviet 
Russian  authors  were  translated  and  published  in  huge 
editions  in  all  the  republics.  At  the  same  time  the  most 
interesting  works  written  in  the  languages  of  the  many 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  translated  into  Rus¬ 
sian.  Translations  of  foreign  books  were  very  popular  with 
Soviet  readers. 

Quite  naturally  the  rapid  expansion  of  secondary  and 
higher  education  and  all  fields  of  science  and  culture 
required  considerable  funds.  During  the  Second  Five- 
Year  Plan  (1933-1937)  it  was  originally  planned  to  de¬ 
vote  80,000  million  rubles  to  this  sector,  while  in  prac¬ 
tice  expansion  of  social  and  cultural  establishments  and 
organisations  cost  approximately  110,000  million  rubles, 
almost  five  times  the  total  spent  under  the  first  plan. 

The  appreciable  consolidation  of  the  new  society’s  ma¬ 
terial  base  facilitated  the  expansion  of  school,  univer¬ 
sity,  library,  theatre,  museum  and  printing-house  net¬ 
works.  The  average  amount  spent  on  the  education  of 
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each  Soviet  citizen  was  raised  from  8  rubles  in  1928/29 
to  113  rubles  in  1938.  It  was  soon  possible  to  effect  the 
transition  from  seven-year  to  ten-year  school  tuition.  In 
1935  the  first  school-children  to  have  completed  ten  years’ 
schooling  took  their  leaving  exams.  At  that  stage  all 
pupils  after  completing  their  statutory  seven  years  had 
the  option  of  staying  on  at  school  for  another  three  years 
and  then  going  on  to  take  university  entrance  exams. 

Sound  training  at  secondary  school  was  one  of  the  main 
factors  which  predetermined  students’  achievements  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  stage  of  their  education.  In  the  years  1933- 
1937,  370  thousand  engineers,  teachers,  physicians,  land 
experts,  economists,  etc.,  graduated  from  Soviet  higher 
educational  establishments.  Unlike  their  predecessors, 
these  graduates  had  not  known  what  it  was  to  be  desper¬ 
ately  short  of  textbooks,  exercise-books  and  various  types 
of  aids.  These  students  had  taken  their  practical  training 
at  the  Dnieper  Hydro-Electric  Power  Station,  at  the 
Azovstal  steel  works,  the  Khibiny  plant  for  mining  and 
processing  chemicals  and  in  Magnitogorsk,  at  giant  up- 
to-date  enterprises  built  during  the  First  Five-Year  Plan. 

The  Party  and  the  government  showed  special  concern 
for  front-rank  workers,  the  winners  of  socialist  emula¬ 
tion.  They  received  higher  education  in  special  industrial 
academies,  where  leading  economic  executives  raised  their 
qualifications.  Graduates  of  these  academies  included  in¬ 
dustrial  innovators  of  nation-wide  fame  such  as  the  miner 
Izotov,  the  hammersmith  Busygin,  the  locomotive-driver 
Krivonos,  the  weaver  Vinogradova,  and  steel-smelter 
Mazai. 

The  advance  of  Soviet  higher  education  transformed 
the  country’s  intelligentsia,  the  main  body  of  which  was 
now  made  up  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  workers  and 
peasants.  In  their  efforts  they  were  guided  by  the  patriotic 
urge  to  serve  their  socialist  homeland. 

The  working  people  now  had  wide  access  to  all  fields 
of  science.  Vasily  Kuprevich,  who  started  life  as  a  peas- 
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ant  and  then  sailor  in  the  Baltic  Fleet,  was  to  carry  out 
important  research  in  botany  and  physiology  and  later 
become  the  President  of  the  Byelorussian  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Academician  Boris  Petrov,  one  of  the  founders 
of  modern  automation  systems,  had  originally  worked  as 
a  book-keeper  on  a  collective  farm,  then  a  lathe  operator 
before  he  went  to  study  at  Moscow’s  Power  Institute. 
Another  academician,  the  famous  designer  of  spacecraft 
Sergei  Korolyov,  also  started  his  career  as  an  industrial 
worker. 

The  future  giants  of  aircraft  designing  Oleg  Antonov, 
Semyon  Lavochkin,  Artyom  Mikoyan  and  Alexander 
Yakovlev  were  students  at  that  time  and  just  starting 
out  on  their  careers. 

In  Leningrad  the  physical  and  technical  institute  under 
Abram  Ioffe  was  founded  in  1918.  Here  Pyotr  Kapitsa, 
Nikolai  Semyonov,  Igor  Kurchatov,  Lev  Artsimovich, 
Dmitry  Skobeltsin  and  Yakov  Frenkel  did  their  research 
work:  at  that  time  they  were  quite  young  and  had  not 
yet  made  names  for  themselves,  but  later  were  to  become 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Lev  Landau,  Anatoly  Ale¬ 
xandrov  and  Kirill  Kondratyev,  who  subsequently  became 
academicians  and  founders  of  big  research  centres,  were 
to  join  the  research  teams  of  this  institute  in  their  time. 
Many  of  these  scientists  later  moved  to  Moscow,  Dnepro¬ 
petrovsk,  Kharkov,  the  Urals  and  Georgia  where  they  set 
up  new  institutes  which  paved  the  way  for  major  achieve¬ 
ments  to  follow. 

In  due  course  the  world  was  taken  aback  by  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Soviet  jet  engineering  and  the  space  flights  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Yuri  Gagarin  and  his  successors.  Not  every¬ 
one  at  once  understood  why  it  was  the  Soviet  people  who 
built  the  world’s  first  atomic  power  station,  the  first  hydro¬ 
gen  bomb  for  their  country’s  defence,  and  launched  the 
first  sputnik. .  . .  There  is  no  need  to  carry  on  with  the 
list.  If  we  take  a  look  at  the  scale  of  the  funds  earmarked 
for  education  and  science  during  the  thirties  and  at  the 
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generation  of  young  scientists  that  was  taking  shape  at 
that  time,  not  only  do  subsequent  achievements  of  So¬ 
viet  science  and  technology  fall  into  place  but  it  is  also 
easy  to  grasp  those  new  favourable  conditions  which  so¬ 
cialism  created  for  scientific  research. 

Collaboration  between  these  young  specialists  and  re¬ 
presentatives  of  earlier  generations  proved  most  fruitful. 
The  following  comment  by  the  world-famous  aircraft 
designer  Andrei  Tupolev  aptly  conveys  the  atmosphere  of 
the  period:  “What  was  it  that  compelled  us  engineers 
to  serve  the  cause  of  socialism?  We  were  inspired  by  the 
thrill  of  working  for  the  good  of  mankind  in  general,  by 
the  unprecedented  scope  for  displaying  our  creative  ener¬ 
gy  and  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  extremely  varied 
technical  research  of  vital  importance.” 

In  his  memoirs  Academician  Yevgeny  Paton  recalls  the 
fact  that  for  a  long  time  he  was  extremely  sceptical  about 
the  whole  concept  of  five-year  plans.  “As  time  went  on 
and  work  started  on  the  Dnieper  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Station  project,  something  that  would  have  been  quite  im¬ 
possible  under  the  former  regime,  I  started  to  realise  I 
had  been  mistaken.  My  world  outlook  underwent  more 
and  more  profound  change  when  I  was  confronted  with 
the  new  construction  projects,  the  reconstruction  of  Mos¬ 
cow  and  other  undertakings  launched  by  the  Party  and 
the  government.  I  started  to  realise  that  I  was  coming  to 
accept  the  Soviet  system  because  it  placed  work  higher 
than  everything  else,  and  work  had  always  been  the  pivot 
of  my  life.  I  was  to  be  convinced  of  this  in  practice  and 
to  realise  that  my  ideas  were  being  reshaped  under  the 
impact  of  a  new  way  of  life.” 

The  contribution  made  by  Soviet  scientists  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  world  culture  was  to  receive  wide  acclaim  abroad. 
Representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  by  this  time  to 
be  seen  at  literally  all  international  scientific  congresses. 
Soviet  scientists  who  delivered  reports  abroad  on  numer¬ 
ous  occasions  included  Ivan  Gubkin,  Abram  Ioffe,  Ale- 
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xander  Frumkin,  Nikolai  Vavilov,  Vyacheslav  Volgin,  Ni¬ 
kolai  Lukin  and  others.  The  15th  International  Physiol¬ 
ogy  Congress  was  opened  by  the  renowned  Ivan  Pavlov. 
To  commemorate  his  services  to  science  the  congress 
awarded  him  the  title  of  the  doyen  of  the  world  physiolo¬ 
gists.  In  1937  the  17th  International  Geological  Congress 
was  held  in  Moscow  and  Ivan  Gubkin  was  elected  to 
preside  over  the  congress.  Nikolai  Vavilov,  the  genetics 
and  selection  expert,  was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
several  foreign  academies  of  science. 

Soviet  culture,  science  and  arts  advanced  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  numerous  difficulties  they  encountered.  The  cul¬ 
tural  revolution  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  taking  place  at 
the  same  time  as  the  industrialisation  drive  and  the  col¬ 
lectivisation  of  agriculture  and  at  a  time  when  the  in¬ 
ternational  situation  was  extremely  tense.  Despite  gener¬ 
ous  allocations  for  cultural  development  from  the  state 
budget,  at  times  there  were  various  shortages  to  be  con¬ 
tended  with.  Though  the  number  of  schools,  clubs  and 
cinemas  was  growing  rapidly,  the  cultural  requirements 
of  the  working  people  were  growing  at  a  still  faster  pace. 
Many  schools  worked  on  a  three-shift  system,  and  there 
was  a  severe  shortage  of  teachers,  actors  and  musicians: 
in  the  Russian  Federation,  for  example,  still  in  1934 
a  third  of  the  teachers  in  the  towns  and  half  of  those 
working  in  villages  had  not  had  a  special  teacher’s 
training. 

At  the  beginning  of  1938  the  country  possessed  a  total 
of  28,500  film  projectors  and  less  than  half  of  these  were 
equipped  for  sound  films.  The  total  of  radio  receivers  had 
reached  four  million  by  that  year  which  represented  a  co¬ 
lossal  achievement.  However,  there  were  still  many  fam¬ 
ilies  who  did  not  yet  have  their  own  loudspeaker,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  villages. 

Nonetheless,  the  main  thing  was  that  with  each  passing 
day  the  fruits  of  education  and  culture  were  being  brought 
within  reach  of  increasingly  wide  sectors  of  the  popula- 
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tion.  The  inspiring  achievements  of  Soviet  scientists,  writ¬ 
ers,  musicians,  film-makers,  the  radio  and  education  net¬ 
works  met  with  the  enthusiastic  acclaim  of  millions  of 
people. 

Amateur  arts  were  growing  tremendously  popular 
throughout  the  country.  Amateur  art  groups  were  set  up 
in  virtually  all  factories,  in  town  and  village  clubs,  schools 
and  universities  and  army  units  and  their  members  put 
on  plays  and  went  in  for  a  wide  variety  of  activities.  By 
combining  these  activities  with  their  main  profession,  the 
members  of  these  groups  not  only  added  to  their  own 
cultural  experience  and  raised  their  ideological  and  gen¬ 
eral  educational  level,  but  also  became  the  true  makers 
of  spiritual  values.  In  1936  a  special  Central  House  of 
Popular  Art  was  set  up  to  train  men  and  women  to  run 
these  amateur  groups,  and  soon  trade  unions  started  or¬ 
ganising  republican  and  regional  reviews  of  their  work. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  famous  singers  Ivan  Koz¬ 
lovsky,  Sergei  Lemeshev  and  Boris  Gmyrya  first  found 
their  vocation  in  amateur  groups.  The  composer  Matvei 
Blanter  first  attracted  attention  to  himself  at  amateur  con¬ 
certs  in  Magnitogorsk.  The  Ukrainian  planer  Boris  Gor¬ 
batov  was  to  become  a  writer,  together  with  the  train- 
driver  Alexander  Avdeyenko  and  the  worker  Yuri  Libe- 
dinsky.  The  Moscow  and  Leningrad  Komsomol  Theatres 
are  also  the  offshoots  of  what  were  originally  amateur 
groups,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  Soviet  Army  Song 
and  Dance  Company  and  the  State  Russian  Folk  Instru¬ 
ments  Orchestra. 

By  the  mid-thirties  more  than  three  million  people  had 
been  enrolled  in  these  amateur  art  groups,  which  had  been 
set  up  all  over  the  country.  The  fact  that  all  the  peoples 
comprising  the  Soviet  Union’s  multi-national  population 
took  part  in  such  activities  bore  striking  witness  to  the 
invincibility  of  the  cultural  revolution  in  the  USSR. 

Indeed,  the  country  had  succeeded  in  an  amazingly 
short  time  in  leaping  from  the  ignorant  backwardness 
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which  had  been  the  order  of  the  day  for  hundreds  of 
years  to  a  new  era  of  progress  and  enlightenment. 

Before  the  revolution  Lenin  had  noted:  “Tolstoy  the 
artist  is  known  to  an  infinitesimal  minority  even  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  If  his  great  works  are  really  to  be  made  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  all,  a  struggle  must  be  waged  against  the  system 
of  society  which  condemns  millions  and  scores  of  mil¬ 
lions  to  ignorance,  benightedness,  drudgery  and  poverty 
— a  socialist  revolution  must  be  accomplished.”1 

In  the  course  of  socialist  construction  this  revolution 
was  achieved.  Tolstoy’s  works,  like  all  the  masterpieces 
of  world  culture,  were  being  published  in  enormous  edi¬ 
tions  for  the  many  millions  of  the  working  population. 
Whereas  in  1913  0.7  book  per  head  of  the  population 
was  published,  by  1938  4.1  books  per  capita  were  pub¬ 
lished,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  population  had 
substantially  increased  in  the  interim.  Books  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  languages  of  all  the  nationalities  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  (of  which  incidentally  there  were  over  100 
and  over  forty  of  them  had  not  possessed  even  a  writ¬ 
ten  language  before  the  October  Revolution).  The  works 
of  Pushkin,  Gorky,  Tolstoy  and  Chekhov  were  published 
in  enormous  editions  and  likewise  those  of  foreign  clas¬ 
sics  such  as  Byron,  Goethe,  Heine,  Dickens  and  Cervantes 
to  name  but  a  few. 

First  place  both  as  regards  the  total  number  of  titles 
and  size  of  editions  went  to  political  and  socio-economic 
literature.  This  also  reflected  a  basic  pattern  inherent  in 
efforts  to  give  the  masses  access  to  the  achievements  of 
science  and  culture,  their  urge  to  understand  the  nature 
and  trends  of  social  development  and  their  wish  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  play  an  active  part  in  social  life.  The  time  had  come 
when  those  very  locksmiths,  stokers  and  plumbers,  whose 
ignorance  bourgeois  journalists  had  maintained  would 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Bolsheviks,  were  directly 
involved  in  affairs  of  state. 

1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  16,  p.  323. 
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The  dramatic  rise  in  the  Soviet  people’s  cultural  level 
which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  mid-thirties  was 
more  than  ordinary  progress  in  the  cultural  sphere.  Il¬ 
literacy  was  also  disappearing,  although  slowly,  in  various 
other  countries,  everywhere  more  and  more  scientists  were 
appearing,  and  more  newspapers  and  books  were  being 
published.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  this  was  a  leap 
forward  accomplished,  first,  in  an  extremely  short  period 
and,  secondly,  it  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  spread  of 
new  socialist  ideas.  As  they  gained  ever  closer  access  to 
knowledge,  science  and  culture,  Soviet  men  and  women 
were  reborn  as  working  members  of  a  socialist  society, 
as  true  Soviet  patriots. 


Chapter  VII  THE  OUTCOME 

OF  THE  TRANSITIONAL  PERIOD 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  SOCIALISM 
IN  THE  USSR 


When  a  child  takes  its  first  steps,  it  is  helped  along 
by  adults.  When  the  Soviet  state  came  into  being  it  was 
not  only  left  to  its  own  devices  but  was  surrounded  by 
enemies.  The  situation  was  complicated  still  further  by 
Russia’s  socio-economic,  technical  and  cultural  backward¬ 
ness.  To  surmount  this  backwardness  time  was  required. 
Long  before  the  October  Revolution  the  theoreticians  of 
scientific  communism  had  warned  that  it  would  take  some 
good  time  to  transform  the  old  society  into  a  new  social¬ 
ist  one  after  the  proletariat  had  taken  power.  It  would 
involve,  according  to  them,  a  transitional  period  in  the 
course  of  which  the  working  class  would  consolidate  its 
power,  put  an  end  to  private  property  and  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  man  by  man. 

As  early  as  1917  the  Soviet  people  had  embarked  on 
transforming  the  old  society.  No  one  had  been  able  to 
say  in  advance  if  the  transitional  period  would  last  a  long 
time,  but  the  Bolsheviks  never  lost  their  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  revolution  and  were  convinced  that  the 
path  they  had  embarked  on  would  lead  to  a  victory.  Karl 
Marx  had  justly  referred  to  revolutions  as  the  “locomo¬ 
tives  of  history”.  After  becoming  their  own  masters  and 
masters  of  their  country  in  1917,  the  Soviet  people,  un- 
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der  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party,  advanced  with 
giant  strides  along  the  path  of  economic  and  social  pro¬ 
gress.  The  working  people  of  the  USSR  carried  out  the 
behests  of  their  great  leader  Lenin  in  implementing  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  socialist  industrialisation,  collectivisation  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  setting  in  motion  a  cultural  revolution,  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  thirties  the  victory  of  socialism  over 
capitalism  in  their  country  was  complete.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  a  multi-national  socialist  state  of  workers 
and  peasants  had  been  established. 

In  the  mid-thirties  the  country  was  the  largest  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  as  it  was  twenty  years  before,  with  the 
third  largest  population  (after  China  and  India).  But  now 
it  was  independent  of  the  grip  of  foreign  or  domestic  cap¬ 
ital.  As  regards  the  volume  of  its  industrial  output  it 
now  took  second  place  in  the  world,  after  the  United 
States. 

The  expansion  of  the  national  economy  under  unprece¬ 
dented  rates  of  development  was  not  the  only  fundamen¬ 
tal  outcome  of  the  national  economic  development.  The 
Soviet  economy  had  undergone  a  qualitative  change,  it 
had  become  a  socialist  economy.  In  the  economic  compe¬ 
tition  on  the  home  front  socialism  had  got  the  upper  hand 
over  all  other  economic  patterns:  capitalist,  small- 
commodity,  etc.  It  embraced  the  whole  of  the  national 
economy.  In  1924  the  socialist  sector  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  only  accounted  for  35  out  of  every  100  rubles  of 
national  income,  while  by  1937  it  accounted  for  over  99. 
The  state  industry  and  the  working  class  now  played  the 
decisive  role  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  the  national 
income. 

Not  only  the  economy  had  undergone  a  fundamental 
change  but  the  class  composition  of  the  population  as  well. 
In  the  mid-twenties  five  out  of  every  hundred  members 
of  the  population  had  belonged  to  the  bourgeoisie,  mainly 
to  the  kulak  class.  In  1937  when  the  bourgeoisie  as  such 
no  longer  existed,  only  six  out  of  every  hundred  peo- 
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pie  were  peasants  still  working  outside  collectives:  the 
remainder  were  all  employed  in  socialist  industry  or  on 
collective  and  state  farms.  Industrial  and  office  workers 
made  up  36%  of  the  population. 

This  led  not  only  to  the  liquidation  of  the  exploiting 
classes  and  abolition  of  private  property  but  also  to 
changes  in  the  classes  of  working  people  themselves.  Be¬ 
fore  the  revolution  the  workers  were  deprived  of  any 
means  of  production  and  had  virtually  no  rights.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  other  hand  the  working  class  had 
become  its  own  master,  the  principal  force  of  socialist 
society.  During  the  revolution,  the  Civil  War  and  the  in¬ 
tervention,  the  rehabilitation  and  socialist  reconstruction 
of  the  economy  the  working  class  had  always  been  the 
force  which  led  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  working  peo¬ 
ple,  the  most  organised  and  united  class. 

The  enemies  of  Bolshevism  and  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  need  not  have  feared  for  the  future  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  It  was  precisely  when  the  workers  started  guiding 
Russia’s  political  and  economic  life  that  the  economy  ad¬ 
vanced  at  a  spectacular  pace,  ensuring  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  and  the  country’s  political  prestige  grew  im¬ 
mensely. 

Initially  the  working  class  made  up  only  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  part  of  the  population.  Even  ten  years  after  the 
revolution  the  state  apparatus  employed  a  staff  of  almost 
four  million,  which  exceeded  by  far  the  number  of  work¬ 
ers  employed  in  large-scale  industry.  However,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  actual  influence  exerted  by  the  workers  on  the 
state  apparatus,  on  the  country’s  whole  economic  life,  on 
the  whole  process  of  the  country’s  socio-political  devel¬ 
opment  was  determined  not  merely  by  the  working  class’ 
numerical  strength,  but  also  by  its  degree  of  organisation, 
cohesion,  authority  and  finally  by  the  role  which  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  working  class,  the  Communist  Party,  played 
in  Soviet  society.  In  1927  approximately  200,000  Com¬ 
munists  of  working-class  origin  were  employed  in  the 
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state  apparatus,  and  of  these  over  85%  held  top-ranking 
posts.  Men  with  working-class  backgrounds  made  up  the 
majority  of  those  in  charge  of  state  and  co-operative  or¬ 
ganisations,  industrial  trusts,  enterprises,  etc. 

The  number  of  workers  enrolled  in  the  Red  Army  was 
steadily  growing.  In  1930  they  made  up  23.4%  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  50%  among  army  political  workers. 

The  purge  of  the  state  and  economic  apparatus  which 
was  carried  out  in  the  early  twenties  and  thirties  and  aimed 
at  consolidating  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  helped 
effectively  to  get  rid  of  elements  alien  to  the  proletariat — 
bureaucrats  and  career-seekers,  people  who  had  degen¬ 
erated  during  the  NEP  period  and  no  longer  stood  on  the 
position  of  the  working  class.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
also  a  parallel  process  to  be  observed:  top-ranking  posts 
were  now  more  and  more  often  being  filled  not  just  by 
men  of  working-class  origin  but  by  university  graduates, 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  were  from  working-class  fam¬ 
ilies.  This  meant  that  by  the  mid-thirties  most  of  the 
factory  directors  were  of  the  working-class  stock  and  many 
of  them  were  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

A  similar  situation  took  shape  in  the  Soviets,  trade 
unions  and  the  Komsomol  organisations.  A  new  influx  of 
Party  members  and  workers  into  the  armed  forces  also 
took  place  at  this  time.  At  the  beginning  of  1934  close 
to  46%  of  those  serving  in  the  Red  Army  were  of  work¬ 
ing-class  origin  and  approximately  half  the  soldiers  and 
commanders  were  Communists  and  Komsomol  members. 

While  acting  as  leader  in  socialist  construction  the 
working  class  never  aspired  to  perpetual  domination  and 
privileges.  As  the  socialist  order  grew  stronger  the  work¬ 
ing  class  initiated  the  removal  of  those  advantages  which 
the  electoral  system  under  the  1924  Constitution  of  the 
USSR  had  guaranteed  it.  Up  until  the  mid-thirties  elec¬ 
tion  rights  in  the  USSR  had  not  been  equal  for  all  sections 
of  the  population.  Elections  were  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  a  public  ballot  and  consisted  of  several  stages:  in  other 
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words,  the  people  themselves  elected  directly  only  can¬ 
didates  for  local  legislative  organs  and  the  latter  elected 
representatives  to  the  organs  immediately  above.  These 
restrictions  had  been  introduced  when  exploiting 
classes  and  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
still  existed  (especially  in  the  countryside).  The  primary 
electoral  unit  in  the  towns  was  not  a  territorial  but  an 
economic  one  such  as  a  factory,  office  or  trade  union.  The 
production  principle  strengthened  the  link  between  the 
state  apparatus  and  front-rank  workers,  the  working  class 
as  a  whole.  The  Constitution  of  the  USSR  and  all  the  re¬ 
publican  constitutions  specified  that  representation  of  the 
peasants  and  workers  at  congresses  of  Soviets  should  be  at 
the  rate  of  one  to  five. 

Lenin  pointed  out  the  objective,  historical  need  to  rec¬ 
ognise  these  privileges  of  the  working  class  in  the  Soviet 
Constitution  and  explained  it  as  follows:  “The  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  proletariat  proceeded  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  organisation  of  the  peasants,  which  fact  made  the 
workers  the  bulwark  of  the  revolution  and  gave  them  a 
virtual  advantage. . . . 

“Our  Constitution  was  obliged  to  introduce  this  in¬ 
equality  because  the  cultural  level  is  low  and  because  with 
us  organisation  is  weak.”1 

The  working  class  participated  more  actively  than  any 
other  strata  of  the  population  in  the  1926  election  cam¬ 
paign.  The  same  applied  to  the  1927  elections  in  which 
47%  of  the  population  took  part.  Six  million  of  the  ten 
million  urban  population  with  the  right  to  vote  exercised 
their  right.  At  the  larger  factories  in  Moscow,  Leningrad, 
Tula  and  Stalingrad  there  was  a  turn-out  of  between  90 
and  100%.  Particularly  active  during  these  elections  were 
the  metal-workers  and  printers.  In  1929  there  was  a  turn¬ 
out  of  over  63%,  in  1931  the  turn-out  in  the  towns  reached 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  29,  p.  185. 
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79.6%  and  in  rural  areas  70.4%.  Three  years  later  the 
figures  were  91.6%  and  83.3%  respectively. 

As  the  new  socialist  order  grew  stronger,  so  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  was  cut  down. 
Between  1931  and  1934  the  proportion  of  those  deprived 
of  the  right  to  vote  fell  from  4.9%  to  2.4%  in  the  towns 
and  from  3.7%  to  2.6%  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  completion  of  the  socialist  reconstruction  of  agri¬ 
culture  radically  changed  the  face  of  the  Soviet  peasan¬ 
try.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  class  of  small  commodity-pro¬ 
ducers,  which,  as  Lenin  said,  fostered  capitalism  and  the 
bourgeoisie  spontaneously  and  on  a  mass  scale.  It  had 
become  a  socialist  class  of  collective  farmers.  While  the 
class  of  individual  peasant  farmers  had  comprised  various 
social  groups,  the  collective-farm  peasantry  of  the  mid¬ 
thirties  represented  a  class  free  of  all  social  division.  It 
was  a  solid  class,  organised  by  socialised  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction.  Such  concepts  as  farm  hand,  small  farmer,  mid¬ 
dle  peasant,  kulak,  were  forever  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  rural  population  now  consisted  of  collective  farm¬ 
ers,  workers  on  state  farms  and  MTS  and  rural  intelli¬ 
gentsia.  New  groups  had  by  this  time  appeared  within 
the  Soviet  peasantry,  which  could  not  have  possibly  ex¬ 
isted  in  pre-revolutionary  Russia:  a  whole  army  of  or¬ 
ganisers  of  collective-farm  production  grew  up  in  the  rural 
areas — chairmen  of  agricultural  artels,  brigade  and  team 
leaders,  dairy  supervisors,  etc.  The  collective-farm  per¬ 
sonnel  also  included  a  large  number  of  technical  staff  by 
this  time:  tractor-,  combine-harvester-  and  lorry-drivers, 
repair  mechanics,  etc.  In  1937  the  total  technical  staff  on 
the  collective  farms  exceeded  a  million. 

Peasant  labour  itself  had  changed  by  this  time.  Collec¬ 
tive  farms  and  machines  had  replaced  small  individual 
plots  and  hand  implements.  Peasant  labour  was  now 
based  on  a  team  pattern.  The  individualistic  attitudes 
typical  of  the  proprietor  were  being  further  and  further 
ousted  by  an  essentially  collectivist  spirit.  By  this  time 
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conclusive  success  had  been  scored  in  the  campaign  to 
bring  education  and  culture  to  the  rural  areas.  By  the 
end  of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  the  rural  population  could  read  and  write, 
while  a  mere  twenty  years  before  the  vast  majority  of  the 
peasants  in  tsarist  Russia  had  been  illiterate. 

The  active  participation  of  collective  farmers  in  so¬ 
cialist  emulation,  in  the  movement  of  the  front-rankers 
aimed  at  raising  the  social  production,  was  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  revolutionary  transformation  of  vil¬ 
lage  life.  The  collective  farmers  ever  more  actively  and 
confidently  participated  in  election  campaigns,  in  the 
everyday  work  of  the  Soviet  executive  organs. 

The  common  nature  of  the  two  forms  of  socialist  prop¬ 
erty  (state  property,  belonging  to  the  whole  people,  and 
co-operative  and  collective-farm  property)  brought  the 
working  class  and  the  peasants  still  closer  together,  ce¬ 
mented  their  alliance  and  made  it  indestructible.  There 
were  no  longer  any  hostile  antagonistic  classes  in  the 
USSR,  or  any  irreconcilable  class  contradictions.  Soviet 
society  came  to  consist  of  two  friendly  socialist  classes — 
the  workers  and  the  peasants — and  the  intelligentsia. 

Within  the  first  two  post-revolutionary  decades  the 
social  character  and  composition  of  the  intelligentsia  also 
underwent  a  radical  change.  On  the  eve  of  the  October 
Revolution  the  intelligentsia  had  consisted  mainly  of  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  landowning  class,  but 
by  the  end  of  1936  between  80  and  90%  of  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia  was  of  working-class  or  peasant  origin.  In  1926 
there  was  a  total  of  225,000  engineers  and  technicians  in 
the  USSR;  the  census  of  January  1939  revealed  that  this 
figure  had  multiplied  seven  times  in  the  intervening  years, 
to  total  1,656,000.  Over  the  same  period  the  number  of 
graduate  personnel  in  agriculture  had  risen  from  45,000 
to  294,000,  and  the  respective  figures  for  the  medical 
world  were  185,000  and  679,000.  These  were  the  tan¬ 
gible  fruits  of  the  cultural  revolution,  which  among  other 
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things  had  served  to  create  a  new  intelligentsia  consisting 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  peasants  and  workers.  The 
task  of  winning  the  old  intelligentsia  over  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  new  order  and  re-educating  them  was  also 
carried  out  successfully:  this  part  of  the  intelligentsia 
in  the  mid-thirties  accounted  for  some  150,000  to 
200,000  people. 

The  victory  of  socialism  contributed  to  the  final  shap¬ 
ing  of  the  socialist  nations  in  the  USSR.  Of  decisive 
importance  in  this  respect  was  the  transition  of  the  for¬ 
merly  backward  peoples  to  socialism,  bypassing  the  cap¬ 
italist  stage.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  thanks  to 
the  tremendous  help  which  the  working  people  from  the 
more  advanced  parts  of  the  country  afforded  their  fel¬ 
lows  in  Central  Asia,  Kazakhstan,  various  regions  in  the 
Caucasus  and  other  areas.  Soviet  power  liberated  all  peo¬ 
ples  of  Russia,  did  away  with  national  oppression  and 
pursued  a  consistent  policy  aimed  at  promoting  the  pol¬ 
itical,  economic  and  cultural  development  of  all  peo¬ 
ples  living  within  the  country’s  borders. 

Many  of  the  peoples  which  inhabited  the  former  Rus¬ 
sian  Empire,  acquired  national  sovereignty  for  the  first 
time  after  1917.  Land  and  water  reforms  enabled  them 
to  put  an  end  to  pre-capitalist  relations  of  production  and 
prepare  the  ground  for  socialist  transformations.  Indus¬ 
trialisation  made  particularly  rapid  strides  in  the  na¬ 
tional  republics  and  regions.  While  the  new  factories, 
mines  and  other  enterprises  were  being  built,  a  national 
working  class  grew  up  in  these  areas  and  became  the 
leading  force  of  the  socialist  nations  which  were  taking 
shape.  Collectivisation  of  peasant  farms  was  the  de¬ 
cisive  socio-economic  condition  for  the  transition  to  so¬ 
cialism  of  the  broad  masses  of  the  peasantry — both  those 
engaged  in  land  cultivation  and  the  former  nomads.  The 
cultural  revolution  also  brought  about  radical  changes 
in  the  lives  of  these  peoples. 
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By  the  end  of  the  transitional  period,  twenty  years  after 
the  revolution,  the  economic  and  cultural  inequality  of 
the  peoples  inhabiting  the  USSR,  inherited  from  the  past, 
had  virtually  been  wiped  out  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Communist  Party.  As  the  new  socialist  nations  took  shape 
an  inviolable  friendship  grew  up  between  the  peoples  of 
the  USSR,  ties  of  fruitful  collaboration  were  established 
and  the  principle  of  proletarian  internationalism  was  put 
into  practice  most  effectively. 

The  end  of  the  transitional  period,  which  coincided 
with  the  completion  of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  signi¬ 
fied  the  end  of  the  New  Economic  Policy  aimed  at  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  victory  of  socialist  elements  over  capitalist 
ones.  This  meant  that  the  building  of  a  socialist  society 
in  the  USSR  was  in  the  main  completed. 

The  path  of  the  pioneer  always  involves  a  particular¬ 
ly  large  number  of  problems.  The  experience  of  those  who 
lead  the  way  and  pass  on  lessons  to  those  who  follow  al¬ 
ways  includes  not  only  victories  but  also  defeats  and  bit¬ 
ter  losses.  On  the  path  to  a  socialist  society  the  peoples 
of  the  USSR  overcame  a  great  many  obstacles,  both  great 
and  small. 

But  the  most  important  thing  was  that  the  Soviet  peo¬ 
ple,  heroically  overcoming  all  difficulties  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Communist  Party,  were  the  first  who  in 
practice  showed  the  whole  of  mankind  the  road  to  so¬ 
cialism  and  built  a  state  formerly  unknown  to  history. 

And  so,  the  transitional  period  from  capitalism  to  so¬ 
cialism  in  the  USSR  was  completed. 

THE  1936  CONSTITUTION 

At  the  beginning  of  1935  a  Central  Committee  plenary 
meeting  resolved  to  put  before  the  next  congress  of  So¬ 
viets  for  discussion  a  proposal  for  a  number  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  USSR,  designed  to  re¬ 
flect  those  fundamental  socio-economic  changes  which  had 
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occurred  in  the  country  that  had  in  the  main  built  so¬ 
cialism.  These  amendments  provided  for  further  democ- 
ratisation  of  the  electoral  system,  for  the  replacement  of 
not  fully  equal  voting  rights  by  equal  rights,  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  indirect  by  direct  elections  and  public  ballot  by 
secret  ballot.  Soon  afterwards  the  Seventh  Congress  of 
Soviets  discussed  this  problem  and  adopted  a  resolution  to 
change  the  Constitution  of  the  USSR. 

In  June  1936  a  draft  of  the  new  Constitution  appeared 
in  the  press.  For  over  five  months  the  historic  document 
was  discussed  by  all  sections  of  the  population,  on  a  wider 
basis  than  ever  before  in  history.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  working  people  put  forward  around  170,000  sugges¬ 
tions  for  changes  and  additions  to  the  draft  Constitution. 
This  nation-wide  discussion  gave  rise  to  intensified  polit¬ 
ical  activity  and  labour  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  at  that  juncture  voices  of  those  who  represent¬ 
ed  the  interests  of  the  exploiting  classes,  bourgeois  and 
nationalist  parties  defeated  by  the  revolution,  were  also 
to  be  heard;  however,  the  number  of  such  appeals  was 
negligible.  In  a  situation  where  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  approved  of  the  Constitution  these  isolated 
voices  merely  served  to  bear  witness  to  the  bankruptcy 
the  exploiting  classes  of  the  old  Russia  had  suffered  in  the 
struggle  against  socialism. 

On  November  25,  1936,  the  Eighth  Extraordinary  Con¬ 
gress  of  Soviets  of  the  USSR  was  convened  in  Moscow  for 
discussion  and  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  after 
district,  regional  and  republican  congresses  of  Soviets  had 
been  held.  The  majority  of  the  amendments  accepted  by 
the  delegates  to  this  congress  were  of  an  editing  nature. 
However,  there  were  some  dealing  with  matters  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  For  instance,  an  addition  was  made  emphasising 
that  the  land  being  used  by  the  collective  farms  was  not 
only  made  over  to  them  permanently  but  for  their  free 
use  as  well.  A  stipulation  was  included  to  the  effect  that 
the  citizens’  right  to  own  as  their  personal  property  in- 
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come  and  savings  derived  from  work,  a  dwelling  place, 
etc.,  is  protected  by  law,  as  is  also  their  right  to  inherit 
personal  property.  The  congress  also  adopted  amendments 
relating  to  the  system  for  electing  deputies  from  the  na¬ 
tional  republics  and  regions;  provision  was  made  for  the 
publication  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  USSR  in  the  languages  of  all  the  Union  Republics, 
etc. 

On  December  5,  1936,  the  Eighth  Congress  of  Soviets 
adopted  the  final  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  USSR, 
and  ever  since  December  5  has  been  celebrated  as  a  na¬ 
tional  holiday — Constitution  Day. 

The  1936  Constitution  gave  legal  expression  to  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  socialist  system  in  the  USSR.  The  first  article 
of  the  Constitution  read:  “The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  is  a  socialist  state  of  workers  and  peasants.”  The 
Constitution  further  pointed  out  that  the  political  founda¬ 
tion  of  socialist  society  in  the  USSR  was  constituted  by 
the  Soviets  of  Working  People’s  Deputies,  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  foundation  of  the  USSR  was  its  socialist  system  of 
economy  and  the  socialist  ownership  of  the  instruments 
and  means  of  production,  which  existed  in  two  forms, 
that  of  state  property  (belonging  to  the  whole  people) 
and  co-operative  and  collective-farm  property.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  also  permitted  the  existence  of  small  private 
undertakings  of  individual  peasants  and  handicraftsmen 
based  on  their  own  labour  and  precluding  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  labour  of  others. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  the  USSR  incorporated 
eleven  Union  Republics,  all  enjoying  equal  rights.1  The 
highest  organ  of  state  power  in  the  country  was  the  Su- 


1  According  to  the  new  Constitution  the  USSR  incorporated  the 
following  Union  Republics:  Russian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Re¬ 
public  (RSFSR),  Byelorussian,  Ukrainian,  Azerbaijan,  Armenian, 
Georgian  (these  last  three  formerly  constituted  the  Transcaucasian 
Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic),  Uzbek,  Turkmen,  Tajik,  Ka¬ 
zakh  and  Kirghiz  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
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preme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  which  consisted  of  two  cham¬ 
bers  with  equal  rights:  the  Soviet  of  the  Union  and  the 
Soviet  of  Nationalities.  The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  USSR  was  elected  at  a  joint  sitting  of  the 
two  chambers  and  the  same  applied  to  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment — the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  of  the  USSR. 

The  Constitution  stated  that  all  citizens  possessed  equal 
rights  to  work,  to  rest  and  leisure,  education,  support  in 
old  age  and  also  in  case  of  sickness  or  disability.  It  also 
stated  that  men  and  women  enjoyed  equal  rights  in  all 
spheres  of  economic,  government,  cultural  and  socio-pol¬ 
itical  life.  The  Constitution  guaranteed  these  rights  by 
providing  wide  material  opportunities  for  their  realisa¬ 
tion.  The  paragraph  concerning  the  equal  rights  of  all 
citizens  of  the  USSR  irrespective  of  nationality  or  race 
was  particularly  significant.  Any  advocacy  of  racial  or 
national  exclusiveness  or  any  restriction  of  the  rights  of 
citizens  on  account  of  their  race  or  nationality  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  was  made  punishable  by  law  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

The  1936  Constitution  gave  legal  expression  to  the 
leading  role  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  life  of  the 
Soviet  state.  The  paragraph  devoted  to  this  particular 
subject  reads:  “. .  .the  most  active  and  politically-con- 
scious  citizens  in  the  ranks  of  the  working  class,  and  other 
sections  of  the  working  people  are  united  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  which  is  the  vanguard  of  the  working  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  struggle  to  consolidate  and  develop  the  so¬ 
cialist  system  and  is  the  leading  core  of  all  organisations 
of  the  working  people,  both  public  and  government  or¬ 
ganisations.” 

The  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  signified  that 
the  transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism  was  now  com¬ 
pleted.  This  period  which  embraced  the  first  two  decades 
of  Soviet  history  was  one  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat.  By  the  mid-thirties  the  material  and  technical 
basis  of  socialist  society  had  in  the  main  been  built,  and 
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the  exploiting  classes  had  been  eradicated.  The  result¬ 
ing  situation  no  longer  called  for  the  suppression  of  ex¬ 
ploiting  elements  within  the  country,  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  functions  of  the  state  at  this  particular  stage 
were  above  all  economic  and  cultural.  The  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  was  gradually  being  replaced  by  a 
state  of  the  whole  people. 

Elections  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  were  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  new  Constitution  in  December  1937. 
The  results  of  these  direct  elections  with  an  equal  fran¬ 
chise  and  secret  ballot  were  as  follows. 

96.8%  of  all  registered  voters  turned  out  to  vote,  and 
98.6%  of  them  voted  for  the  bloc  of  Communists  and 
non-Party  people.  Of  the  total  number  of  deputies  870 
were  members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  273  were 
non-Party  people;  187  women  were  elected  deputies  to 
the  Supreme  Soviet  and  altogether  62  nationalities  were 
represented  in  it.  Mikhail  Kalinin  was  elected  President 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR.  A 
veteran  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  Kalinin  had 
originally  been  a  peasant  from  Tver  Gubernia,  and  then 
a  metal-worker  in  Petrograd. 

The  main  group  of  deputies  consisted  of  workers  (over 
41%  of  the  total  number  of  deputies  elected  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Soviet  of  the  USSR),  peasants  accounted  for  over- 
29%  and  representatives  of  the  Soviet  intelligentsia  made 
up  approximately  29%.  At  this  point  we  cannot  but  re¬ 
call  that  there  were  only  1 1  workers  and  craftsmen  among 
the  several  hundred  deputies  of  the  last  tsarist  Duma. 
The  five  workers  who  were  Bolsheviks  were  the  only 
genuine  representatives  of  the  working  people  in  the 
Duma.  At  the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War  the 
tsarist  government  exiled  them  to  Siberia. 

The  year  1917  saw  the  dreams  of  the  oppressed  peo¬ 
ple  come  true.  As  the  words  of  the  Internationale ,  the 
Party  anthem  of  Soviet  Communists,  go,  “We  have  been 
naught,  we  shall  be  all”.  When  in  October  1917  columns 
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of  insurgent  workers,  sailors  and  soldiers  broke  into  the 
Winter  Palace,  one  of  them,  a  17-year-old  worker, 
dropped  into  an  armchair  to  reload  his  carbine.  Without 
realising  it  he  had  sat  down  on  the  throne,  and  those 
rushing  by  noticed  it.  Many  of  the  participants  in  the 
storming  of  the  Winter  Palace  remembered  this  symbolic 
picture:  his  majesty  the  working  class  had  taken  power. 
The  young  man  later  became  a  famous  lathe-operator, 
an  innovator,  a  Hero  of  Socialist  Labour  and  deputy  to 
the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet.  Thus  the  biography  of  the 
Leningrad  worker  V.  Y.  Karasev  mirrored  the  life  of 
the  people,  the  destiny  of  its  most  forward-looking 
class. 

The  Soviet  state  was  born  in  the  flames  of  the  Great 
October  Socialist  Revolution  as  a  state  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat.  The  working  class,  the  most  advanced 
and  organised  social  class,  took  power  into  its  hands  and 
in  alliance  with  the  toiling  peasantry  launched  upon  the 
great  creative  task  of  building  a  new,  classless  society. 
The  basic  difference  between  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat  and  any  other  class  state  is  that  it  involves  the 
broadest  masses  of  people  in  the  administration  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  conscious  creative  activity.  The  1936  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  elections  to  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  that 
were  held  at  the  end  of  1937  clearly  demonstrated  this. 
Among  those  who  were  elected  under  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  were  the  best  representatives  of  the  working  class, 
including  the  famous  innovators  whose  names  were  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  the  front-rank  workers  Stakhanov,  Busy¬ 
gin  and  Izotov,  and  foremost  collective  farmers,  celebrat¬ 
ed  scientists,  artistes,  engineers,  teachers,  doctors,  Party 
workers  and  economic  executives.  Never  before  had  the 
people  shown  such  intense  political  activity  and  unanim¬ 
ity  in  electing  organs  of  state  power.  This  is  quite  un¬ 
derstandable,  for  conditions  enabling  the  working  people 
rapidly  to  enhance  their  cultural  level  and  political 
awareness  appeared  only  when  the  ordinary  man  became 
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master  of  his  country  and  then  ever  wider  sections  of 
those  who  created  all  the  material  and  cultural  values  be¬ 
gan  to  take  part  in  state  activity.  It  was  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Praskovia  Angelina  received  a  letter  from 
New  York  requesting  her  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  for 
The  World  Biography  which  contained  accounts  of  the 
lives  of  all  prominent  people.  The  celebrated  tractor- 
driver  filled  it  out. 

Later,  having  read  an  article  in  a  foreign  magazine 
about  Lord  Beaverbrook,  Praskovia  Angelina  wrote:  “And 
it  occurred  to  me  that  two  biographies  will  be  published 
in  one  and  the  same  World  Biography,  mine  and  the  lord’s 
(mine  under  letter  “A”,  his,  the  lord’s,  under  letter  “B”). 
About  him:  name,  date  of  birth,  date  of  marriage;  father 
and  mother,  poor  people;  he  began  as  a  newspaper  boy 
and  then  became  a  lord  and  owner  of  numerous  news¬ 
papers. 

“About  me:  name,  date  of  birth,  date  of  marriage; 
father  and  mother,  poor  people;  I  began  as  a  farm  labour¬ 
er  and  then  became  deputy  to  the  USSR  Supreme  So¬ 
viet. 

“A  reader  may  ask  ‘thanks  to  what?’ 

“Yes,  without  answering  this  question  it  is  impossible 
to  comprehend  and  judge  the  life  road  of  a  Soviet  per¬ 
son  and  that  means  my  life,  too.  It  is  not  my  personal  life 
that’s  important,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  exception. 
And  if  Mister  Beaverbrook,  as  the  magazine  justly  notes, 
rose  from  the  people  to  become  a  lord,  then  I  rose  to¬ 
gether  with  the  entire  people.” 

That  was  what  Praskovia  Angelina,  a  Communist  and 
the  first  woman  in  the  USSR  to  become  leader  of  a  team 
of  tractor-drivers,  wrote.  It  was  life  itself  replying  to  those 
who  in  1917  regarded  as  pure  fantasy  even  the  possibility 
of  the  Bolsheviks  ever  coming  to  power. 

The  victory  of  socialism  in  the  USSR  was  also  given 
legal  expression  in  the  constitutions  of  all  the  republics 
of  the  Union  which  were  adopted  at  republican  con- 
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gress  of  Soviets  in  1937.  Each  of  these  was  fully  consistent 
with  the  USSR  Constitution  and  reflected  the  national 
features  of  a  given  republic,  stemming  from  its  historical 
past,  and  specifics  of  socialist  construction.  Although  the 
arms  and  the  flags  of  all  Union  Republics  have  distinc¬ 
tions  related  with  the  labour  activity  of  each  nation,  basi¬ 
cally  they  resemble  each  other:  the  arms  of  all  republics 
incorporate  a  hammer  and  sickle  which  is  the  symbol  of 
a  socialist  state  of  workers  and  peasants  and  the 
basic  colour  of  their  flags  is  the  red  colour  of  the 
revolution. 

The  adoption  of  the  USSR  Constitution  and  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  republics  graphically  demonstrated  to  the 
world  the  unbreakable  socio-political  unity  of  the  Soviet 
peoples  and  attested  to  the  triumph  of  proletarian  inter¬ 
nationalism. 

Earlier  we  wrote  about  the  unprecedented  non-stop 
flight  from  the  USSR  to  the  USA  via  the  North  Pole 
performed  in  1937  by  the  celebrated  Soviet  airman  Chka- 
lov  and  his  comrades  Baidukov  and  Belyakov.  It  was 
then  that  the  world  press  reported  a  striking  dialogue 
which  took  place  after  the  flight.  At  one  of  the  numerous 
meetings  with  Americans  someone  asked  the  Soviet  air¬ 
men  how  wealthy  they  were. 

“A  hundred  and  seventy  million,”  Chkalov  replied. 

“Rubles?”  a  voice  inquired. 

“Neither  dollars  nor  rubles,”  Chkalov  proudly  said, 
“but  170  million  Soviet  people,  those  who  work  for  me, 
and  for  whom  I  work,  too.” 

All  Soviet  people  could  have  given  a  similar  answer. 
The  life  of  the  vast  country  convincingly  demonstrated 
what  workers  and  peasants  who  had  overthrown  the  ex¬ 
ploiters,  taken  power  in  their  own  hands  and  jointly  built 
socialism  in  the  country  were  capable  of  achieving. 
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ATTAINMENT  OF  FULL 
ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE. 

THE  RISING  PRESTIGE 

OF  THE  USSR  ON  THE  WORLD  SCENE 

In  the  transitional  period  it  was  exceptionally  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  world’s  first  socialist  state  to  attain  full  eco¬ 
nomic  independence  from  the  capitalist  world.  The  pro¬ 
letarian  revolution  was  first  accomplished  in  one  country, 
a  country  which  had  simultaneously  to  overcome  her  tech¬ 
nical  and  economic  backwardness,  and  also  to  remove 
the  aftermath  of  the  imperialist  and  civil  wars,  interven¬ 
tion,  famine  and  economic  dislocation.  In  view  of  the 
hostile  encirclement,  the  very  existence  of  the  new  state 
hinged  on  its  ability  to  overcome  the  backwardness  in¬ 
herited  from  pre-revolutionary  Russia  and  dependence  on 
the  outside  world.  As  early  as  in  1918  Lenin  set  the 
country  the  task  of  providing  itself  “ independently  with 
all  the  chief  items  of  raw  materials  and  organise  main 
branches  of  industry”.1 

The  fight  for  economic  independence  was  fully  in  line 
with  the  basic  interests  of  the  working  people;  it  was  vital 
in  political,  economic  and  military  respects,  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  material  basis  of  socialism,  which  would  con¬ 
solidate  the  gains  of  the  October  Revolution  both  in  the 
country  itself  and  in  her  relations  with  international  im¬ 
perialism,  depended  on  its  successful  outcome.  Economic 
independence  would  protect  the  national  economy  against 
commercial  and  financial  intervention  by  other  powers. 

In  1920,  when  the  attempt  of  the  world  bourgeoisie  to 
crush  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  Russia  by  mil¬ 
itary  means  failed  completely,  Lenin,  referring  to  this 
fact,  noted  that  foreign  capital  was  still  very  powerful, 
much  more  powerful  than  Soviet  Russia,  and  that  the 
entire  military  might  was  on  its  side.  “International  cap¬ 
ital  has  definite  designs,  a  calculated  plan,  now  that  the 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  27,  p.  320. 
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blockade  has  been  removed,  to  unite,  to  fuse,  to  weld  to¬ 
gether  international  food  speculation,  international  free¬ 
dom  of  trade,  with  our  own  internal  food  speculation,  and 
on  the  basis  of  this  speculation  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
new  war  against  us,  to  prepare  a  new  series  of  traps  and 
pitfalls.”1 

The  Party  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  stemming 
from  an  alliance  between  foreign  and  domestic  bour¬ 
geoisie,  yet  it  never  sought  to  isolate  the  Soviet  state  and 
rupture  its  foreign  economic  ties.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Party  and  the  government  always  strove  to  promote 
foreign  trade  and  establish  extensive  contacts  and  mu¬ 
tually  advantageous  co-operation  with  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries. 

Of  course,  the  principal  line  was  always  that  of  build¬ 
ing  up  socialist  economy  and  the  maximum  provision  of 
the  country  with  raw  materials  and  home-made  goods. 
We  have  already  described  how  the  Soviet  Union  achiev¬ 
ed  this  all  by  itself  in  the  difficult  conditions  of  the  tran¬ 
sitional  period,  and  how  the  people  by  their  heroic  labour 
built  new  industries,  dozens  of  large  and  small  towns, 
transformed  agriculture  and  developed  the  eastern  regions 
of  the  country.  In  this  chapter  we  should  like  to  present 
a  general  outline  of  the  role  played  by  the  Soviet  Union’s 
import-export  links  and  its  technical  co-operation  with 
foreign  companies  and  specialists  in  the  attainment  of 
these  results,  and  to  what  extent  the  international  assis¬ 
tance  of  working  people  in  other  countries  contributed 
to  the  creation  of  the  material  and  technical  basis  of  so¬ 
cialism.  It  is  all  the  more  important  to  do  this  inasmuch 
as  bourgeois  falsifiers  systematically  give  a  distorted  ac¬ 
count  of  these  issues.  Some  allege  that  the  Soviet  Union 
strove  to  isolate  itself,  others,  without  any  proof,  tend  to 
exaggerate  the  significance  of  its  imports  of  equipment 
and  semi-finished  products,  while  still  others  simply  pre- 

1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  SO,  pp.  487-488. 
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fer  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  facts  of  international  sol¬ 
idarity  which  were  displayed  in  the  course  of  socialist 
construction. 

In  reality  the  facts  show  that  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  Soviet  Government,  following  Lenin’s  instructions,  or¬ 
ganised  the  country’s  import  and  export  links  in  such  a 
way  that  they  were  fully  geared  to  the  basic  interests  of 
socialist  industrialisation. 

What  did  tsarist  Russia  purchase  abroad?  Chiefly  raw 
materials  and  semi-finished  products,  while  industrial 
equipment  accounted  for  a  mere  12%  of  her  imports.  After 
the  October  Revolution  the  pattern  of  imports  changed 
radically.  The  main  emphasis  was  on  machines  and  ma¬ 
chine-tools,  automobiles  and  tractors,  cranes,  chemicals 
and  excavators,  in  a  word,  equipment  which  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  first  place  to  speed  up  the  establishment  of 
the  Soviet  machine  industry. 

In  1928  the  Labour  and  Defence  Council  set  up  a  spe¬ 
cial  commission  to  control  the  orders  placed  abroad  by 
Soviet  economic  organisations  and  improve  the  system 
of  import  transactions.  With  Orjonikidze  as  its  Chair¬ 
man,  the  commission  included  Anastas  Mikoyan,  Strumi- 
lin,  Rakhimovich,  representatives  of  the  Supreme  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Economy  and  the  People’s  Commissariat  of 
Finance.  Prominent  specialists  and  scientists  and  fore¬ 
most  workers  and  engineers  were  sent  abroad  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

One  of  those  who  was  sent  abroad  was  a  mechanic  at 
the  Baltiiski  Shipbuilding  Factory  N.  S.  Sorokin.  He  was 
to  receive  ship’s  mechanisms  in  Italy. 

Sorokin’s  faultless  labour  on  this  assignment  won  him 
the  respect  of  the  Italian  workers,  who  often  sought  his 
advice.  As  regards  the  foremen,  not  all  of  them  were 
well-wishers  and  one  of  them  even  tried  to  get  Sorokin 
to  accept  items  of  doubtful  quality.  When  Sorokin  calm¬ 
ly  laid  them  aside,  the  man  said  angrily: 

“The  Royal  Navy  uses  these  items.” 
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“But  for  the  Soviet  Navy  they  will  have  to  be  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality.” 

The  man  insisted.  But  Sorokin  replied: 

“These  items  are  not  for  my  personal  use.  I  represent 
my  state.  I’m  not  a  private  owner.  I  work  for  the  Soviet 
people.” 

Sorokin’s  knowledge  and  determination  put  an  end  to 
these  scandalous  practices. 

A  delegation  from  the  Vladimir  Ilyich  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering  Works  which  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
receive  equipment  also  encountered  serious  difficulties. 
Workers  Yermakov  and  Ivanov  had  to  wait  a  long  time 
for  entrance  visas,  and  in  one  of  the  ports  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  humiliating  “medical  examination”  during 
which  they  were  inspected  for  lice  and  their  eyelids  were 
turned  inside  out  for  possible  signs  of  trachoma.  Another 
delegation,  this  one  consisting  of  Moscow  chemical  work¬ 
ers,  was  simply  kept  away  from  modern  factories. 

There  were  many  difficulties,  but,  as  Lenin  had  pre¬ 
dicted,  the  inexorable  laws  of  economic  development 
forced  the  capitalists  to  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1931  the  USSR  was  the  world’s  biggest  importer  of 
machines;  it  purchased  more  than  half  of  the  German 
and  British  and  a  third  of  the  US  export  of  machine- 
tools.  Foreign  industrialists  confessed  that  their  firms  sur¬ 
vived  the  world  crisis  thanks  to  Soviet  orders. 

In  1932  an  American  researcher  conducted  an  inter¬ 
esting  poll.  He  asked  50  of  the  biggest  US  concerns 
whether  economic  links  with  the  USSR  were  useful.  He  re¬ 
ceived  47  replies  and  almost  all  of  them  emphasised  that 
expansion  of  trade  with  the  USSR  was  profitable. 

Of  the  aggregate  sum  which  was  assigned  for  imports 
between  1917  and  1937,  more  than  40%  was  expended 
from  1929  to  1933,  i.e.,  when  the  foundation  for  the  so¬ 
cialist  economy  was  being  built.  Imported  equipment  was 
installed  in  the  Nizhny  Novgorod  Automobile  Factory,  a 
giant  tractor  factory  at  Stalingrad,  a  mineral  fertiliser 
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plant  in  Berezniki,  in  the  Novo-Kramatorsk  Heavy  En¬ 
gineering  Works  and  a  number  of  other  large  factories. 
There  were  US  lorries  and  tractors  at  all  major  con¬ 
struction  projects.  Almost  all  excavators  were  imported: 
the  Soviet  Union  purchased  more  than  500  of  them  be¬ 
tween  1929  and  1932  when  the  production  of  Soviet  ex¬ 
cavators  was  only  being  started  (the  first  batch  number¬ 
ing  85  excavators  was  produced  at  the  end  of  the  First 
Five-Year  Plan). 

The  industrial  revolution  in  the  USSR  assumed  such 
a  scope  that  the  operating  factories  were  unable  to.  give 
the  national  economy  all  the  equipment  it  needed.  On  top 
of  that  several  modern  branches  of  industry  had  to  be 
built  from  scratch.  In  these  conditions  the  planned  im¬ 
port  of  machines  and  equipment  naturally  hastened  the 
pace  of  socialist  industrialisation.  But  it  would  be  naive 
to  think  that  either  Ford  or  Krupp  were  assisting  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  out  of  generosity.  And  was  it  really  assis-1 
tance:  the  Soviet  Union  paid  in  gold  and  often  overpaid 
for  the  imported  tractors  and  motor  vehicles,  metal  and 
machine-tools. 

Though  the  imports  were  substantial  it  was  the  Soviet 
factories  which  played  the  decisive  role  in  strengthening 
the  country’s  industrial  might.  Even  in  the  course  of  the 
First  Five-Year  Plan  period  imports  never  comprised 
more  than  3  to  3.5%  of  the  country’s  overall  consumption, 
and  in  the  period  from  1933  to  1937  the  figure  dropped 
to  1-0.7%.  And  as  soon  as  the  Soviet  heavy  industry  pick¬ 
ed  up  strength,  the  USSR  began  to  export  diverse  ma¬ 
chine-tools,  equipment,  metals  and  chemicals.  Food  ex¬ 
ports  declined.  (Incidentally,  the  proportion  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  in  Soviet  exports  declined  in  the  course  of 
the  First  Five-Year  Plan  period,  too.  It  was  38.9%  in 
1929  and  26%  in  1934,  compared  with  70%  in  1913). 1 

1  The  greatest  amount  of  grain  was  exported  in  the  period  from 
1929  to  1932  and  amounted  to  12  million  tons,  of  which  4.8  mil- 
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Export  trade  and  the  all-round  development  of  gold 
mining  constituted  an  important,  but  not  the  only 
source  of  currency  accumulation. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  rational  use  of  the  currency 
and  valuables  in  the  possession  of  the  population,  the  So¬ 
viet  Government  in  1931  set  up  an  association  for  trade 
with  foreigners  (Torgsin).  Through  it  the  population 
could  exchange  gold,  valuables  and  foreign  currency 
for  consumer  goods.  There  were  Torgsin  shops  in  all 
large  towns  up  to  1936.  In  that  period  they  added 
1,600  million  gold  rubles  to  the  Soviet  Union’s  export 
receipts. 

These  funds  were  also  used  to  set  up  a  currency  re¬ 
serve,  pay  for  imports  and  for  services  rendered  by  for¬ 
eign  specialists  invited  to  work  in  the  USSR.  In  1930 
4,500  foreign  workers,  technicians  and  engineers  were 
employed  in  the  USSR;  in  the  autumn  of  1932  there  were 
9,200  foreign  specialists,  10,655  workers  and  17,655 
members  of  their  families  in  the  country.  With  time  their 
number  (much  less  than  one  per  cent  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  Soviet  workers,  technicians  and  engi¬ 
neers)  dropped  sharply.  Most  of  them  worked  industri¬ 
ously,  participating  to  the  last  of  their  ability  in  build¬ 
ing  factories,  assemblying  equipment  and  helping  So¬ 
viet  workers  to  master  new  technology,  and  have  left 
a  good  memory  behind.  But  not  all  specialists  who 
were  invited  to  work  in  the  USSR  had  the  required 
qualifications. 

Some  foreign  firms  delivered  incomplete  or  outdated 
and,  at  times,  even  faulty  equipment,  thus  arousing  the 
legitimate  dissatisfaction  of  Soviet  industrial  and  office 
workers. 

The  drive  to  master  new  technology  and  production 


lions  were  exported  in  1930  and  5.2  millions  in  1931.  The  Soviet 
Government  had  to  do  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  food  rationing 
was  still  in  force;  it  received  444.5  million  rubles  for  the  grain. 
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which  unfolded  in  the  early  1930s  was  closely  connected 
with  the  utilisation  of  iifiported  equipment  and  study  of 
foreign  experience.  At  first,  as  we  know,  it  proved  to  be 
a  very  complicated  job  but  in  the  end  it  produced  bril¬ 
liant  results.  Rated  capacities  were  gradually  surpassed 
at  tractor,  automobile  and  chemical  factories.  Workers  at 
a  Leningrad  sulphuric  acid  factory  brought  the  level  of 
labour  productivity  at  a  turret  mount  designed  by  Swed¬ 
ish  engineer  Petersson  to  such  a  high  level  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  himself  was  surprised.  He  made  a  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  with  the  permission  of  Soviet  specialists  made 
relevant  alterations  in  his  project. 

A  German  installation  for  the  blast  furnace  shop  at 
Azovstal  plant,  which  was  under  construction  at  the  time, 
did  not  correspond  to  the  specifications  set  down  in  the 
contract.  The  chief  fitter,  a  German,  agreed  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Soviet  specialists.  It  was  worth  seeing  how  this 
pedantic  foreigner,  who  out  of  principle  always  refused 
to  work  overtime,  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and,  forgetting 
all  about  his  lunch  break,  busied  himself  with  the  instal¬ 
lation,  but  all  to  no  avail.  People  worked  day  and  night 
to  improve  it,  and  manufactured  new  parts. 

As  a  result  they  produced  what,  in  effect,  was  a  Soviet- 
made  piece  of  equipment  whose  standard  was  way  above 
the  one  envisaged  by  the  German  firm  which  originally 
manufactured  it.  The  contract  with  the  German  firm  was 
cancelled  and  a  large  group  of  Soviet  specialists  was  re¬ 
warded  for  their  work. 

As  Soviet  workers  enhanced  their  skill  the  former  sup¬ 
pliers  began  to  recognise  their  achievements.  In  1934 
President  of  the  American  Hercules  firm  which  several 
years  earlier  had  supplied  engines  for  the  AMO-3  lorry 
visited  Moscow.  He  showed  great  interest  in  the  firstling 
of  the  Soviet  automobile  industry.  At  the  time  its  daily 
output  was  150  vehicles.  After  looking  over  the  factory 
he  expressed  his  admiration  over  what  he  had  seen  and 
added:  “Now  I  know  why  you  no  longer  buy  my  en- 
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gines  and  it’s  absolutely  clear  that  you’ll  never  buy  them 
again.” 

The  development  of  the  Soviet  industry  did  in  fact 
alter  the  import  pattern.  In  the  mid-1980s  the  Soviet 
Union’s  imports  consisted  chiefly  of  the  latest  technical 
equipment  or  complicated  machines  whose  production 
had  not  yet  been  launched  in  the  country  or  which  were 
produced  in  small  quantities.  Furthermore,  it  started  ex¬ 
porting  some  commodities  which  it  had  previously  im¬ 
ported,  and  to  sell  ever  larger  quantities  of  heavy  in¬ 
dustry  products  on  the  world  market.  Here  is  an  episode 
illustrating  the  interesting  competition  which  unfolded  at 
the  time  between  Soviet  and  foreign  equipment. 

One  day  the  administration  of  the  Kharkov  Tractor 
Factory  summoned  one  of  its  veteran  workers  Boris  Tur- 
kevich  and  informed  him  that  he  had  six  days  in  which 
to  prepare  a  tractor  for  a  contest  that  was  to  take  place 
in  Turkey. 

“You’ll  go  along  with  it,”  he  was  told.  “Let’s  hope  that 
you  won’t  be  found  wanting.” 

Turkevich  selected  a  Kommunar  tractor  and  put  it  in 
first-class  working  order.  In  Constantinople  the  Kommu¬ 
nar  put  the  American,  German  and  Italian  machines  to 
shame  by  hauling  heavier  loads  over  the  most  rutted 
roads. 

The  next  test  involved  negotiating  a  ditch  filled  with 
swamp  water  and  slime.  The  American  Caterpillar  got 
stuck  and  the  German  and  Italian  machines  were  unable 
to  extricate  it.  But  the  Kommunar  negotiated  the  ditch 
three  times  and  then  hauled  the  American  machine  out 
of  it. 

No,  Boris  Turkevich  was  not  found  wanting.  Thanks 
to  the  Ukrainian  tractor  builders  the  Soviet  machines 
won  great  prestige  in  the  world. 

When  the  world  realised  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
achieved  decisive  successes  in  attaining  technical  and 
economic  independence,  bourgeois  ideologists  began  to 
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shout  even  louder  that  it  was  creating  a  closed,  isolated 
economy,  as  though  independence  was  synonymous  with 
isolation. 

At  a  world  economic  conference  which  took  place  in 
London  in  the  summer  of  1933,  the  Soviet  delegation 
tabled  a  motion  to  conclude  an  economic  non-aggression 
pact.  People’s  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  Maxim 
Litvinov  who  led  the  Soviet  delegation  said:  “Possessing 
every  opportunity,  thanks  to  the  successful  fulfilment  of 
the  First  Five-Year  Plan,  to  develop  construction  inde¬ 
pendent  of  imports  from  foreign  markets,  my  govern¬ 
ment,  nevertheless,  does  not  intend  to  wall  itself  off  from 
the  foreign  markets  by  economic  barriers  and  withdraw 
into  its  own  economic  shell.  As  distinct  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  we  do  not  aspire  to  autarchy  and  do  not  refuse  ad¬ 
vantageous  importation  of  foreign  commodities.”  It  was 
also  announced  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  willing  to  place 
orders  abroad  and  to  purchase  $1,000  million  worth  of 
goods  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  Soviet  Union  continued  to  favour  the  development 
of  economic  ties  and  the  establishment  of  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  trade  relations.  All  this  bore  little  resemblance  to 
isolation.  The  Soviet  Government  demanded  only  one 
thing — conclusion  of  equal  treaties  and  the  lifting  of  re¬ 
strictions  on  trade  with  the  USSR  imposed  by  the  impe¬ 
rialists.  But  this  was  not  done,  although  the  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  had  to  make  concessions  and  overpay 
for  imports  had  passed  never  to  return.  The  Soviet  Union 
no  longer  had  to  make  mass  urgent  purchases  and  spend 
foreign  currency  on  unprofitable  deals. 

In  January  1935  People’s  Commissar  for  Heavy  In¬ 
dustry  Orjonikidze  reported  to  the  Seventh  Congress  of 
Soviets:  “Now,  with  a  rare  exception,  almost  all  equip¬ 
ment  and  all  machines  which  the  Soviet  Union  needs  are 
manufactured  at  our  factories.” 

As  the  Soviet  economy  strengthened  so  did  the  Soviet 
Union’s  positions  on  the  world  market.  During  the  Sec- 
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ond  Five-Year  Plan,  i.e.,  from  1933  to  1937,  the  USSR, 
in  contrast  to  the  preceding  years,  attained  an  export  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade.  In  1935  Soviet  industrial  goods  account¬ 
ed  for  almost  75%  of  the  total  exports  and  the  share  of 
consumer  goods  in  them  dropped  perceptibly  (to  18% 
in  1937).  At  that  time  the  country’s  socialist  might  en¬ 
abled  her  to  reject  all  discriminatory  agreements  and  pro¬ 
posals,  detrimental  to  her  prestige.  The  USSR  actively  par¬ 
ticipated  in  international  expositions  and  fairs  in  Milan, 
Paris,  Marseilles,  Leipzig,  Izmir,  Washington  and  else¬ 
where. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  production  and  technical  potential 
had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  began  to  receive 
more  and  more  requests  from  foreign  countries  either  to 
assist  or  fully  take  upon  itself  the  construction  of  various 
industrial  or  municipal  projects.  In  1935  the  People’s 
Commissariat  for  Heavy  Industry  selected  50  of  them. 

By  then  the  USSR  was  extensively  co-operating  with  a 
number  of  eastern  states.  Naturally,  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  was  attached  to  its  assistance  to  the  Mongolian  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  where  Soviet  specialists  helped  build  the 
first  railway  and  a  large  industrial  complex  and  where 
Soviet  equipment  was  delivered  under  the  terms  of  low- 
interest  credits  granted  by  the  USSR. 

Commodities  with  the  trade  mark  “Made  in  USSR” 
were  becoming  commonplace  in  Turkey,  Iran  and  Afgha¬ 
nistan.  Textile  factories  which  were  built  in  the  1930s 
with  Soviet  assistance  in  Turkey  are  still  functioning.  In 
Iran  and  Afghanistan  Soviet  workers  and  specialists  took 
part  in  building  highways  and  grain  elevators  and  in 
equipping  factories  and  mills. 

In  1917  Lenin  predicted:  “Our  socialist  Republic  of 
Soviets  will  stand  secure,  as  a  torch  of  international  so¬ 
cialism  and  as  an  example  to  all  the  working  people.”1 
The  transitional  period  fully  confirmed  these  words.  The 

1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  26,  p.  472. 
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Soviet  Union's  economic  victory  attained  in  less  than  two 
decades  showed  humanity  a  basically  new  path  of  inde¬ 
pendent  development.  It  proved  the  bankruptcy  of  those 
who  alleged  that  a  country  could  build  up  its  national 
economy  and  develop  independently  only  with  the  active 
participation  of  the  capital  and  technology  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  imperialist  powers.  At  the  same  time  Soviet  expe¬ 
rience  confirmed  the  necessity  of  mutually  advantageous 
economic  links  with  the  capitalist  world. 

The  experience  gained  by  the  USSR  in  the  fight  for 
economic  independence  was  also  valuable  because  it 
brought  to  light  new  aspects  of  the  international  ties  be¬ 
tween  the  working  people  of  the  world.  The  economic  as¬ 
sistance  rendered  by  the  proletariat  abroad  to  the  Soviet 
Union’s  economic  rehabilitation  acquired  considerable 
importance  as  far  back  as  the  first  half  of  the  1920s. 
As  a  result,  the  movement  of  international  proletarian 
solidarity  attained  a  higher  stage  of  development. 
And  in  the  years  that  followed,  masses  of  working  peo¬ 
ple  abroad  continued  selflessly  to  support  socialist  con¬ 
struction  in  the  USSR,  thus  contributing  to  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  a  new  social  system.  It  was  not  so  much  the  size 
of  this  assistance  that  was  important  as  its  enormous  politi¬ 
cal  significance  and  the  international  repercussions  it 
evoked. 

This  assistance  was  rendered  in  diverse  forms,  includ¬ 
ing  the  collection  of  funds  for  purchasing  food,  clothes 
and  machines  and  their  shipment  to  the  USSR  and  direct 
production  assistance  to  its  economic  development.  In  the 
early  1920s  the  movement  for  resettlement  into  the  USSR 
acquired  noticeable  proportions.  History  has  recorded 
many  very  interesting  events  connected  with  the  work  of 
American  workers  in  the  USSR  and  people  of  German 
extraction  and  immigrants  from  many  other  countries.  In 
the  middle  of  1926  there  were  about  30  agricultural  com¬ 
munes  and  artels  consisting  of  foreign  working  people 
(17  in  the  RSFSR  and  not  less  than  10  in  the  Ukraine).  By 
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then  more  than  10,600  people  had  received  entry  per¬ 
mits. 

One  of  the  first  to  come  to  the  USSR  at  the  head  of  a 
tractor  detachment  was  Harold  Ware.  This  enthusiast  de¬ 
voted  ten  years  of  his  life  to  Soviet  agriculture.  “We  have 
come  to  this  country,”  he  wrote  to  his  American  friends, 
“to  teach  people,  but  what  we  learned  was  more  than 
what  we  taught.” 

One  of  the  most  important  initiatives  of  foreign  work¬ 
ers  in  industry  was  the  founding  of  the  Autonomous  In¬ 
dustrial  Colony  Kuzbas  by  the  Dutch  Communist  Sebald 
Rutgers.  In  1927  the  colony,  which  included  an  especial¬ 
ly  large  number  of  Americans,  was  reorganised  into  a 
large  state  trust — an  association  of  coal  mines  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  and  chemical  factories. 

In  1922,  the  Soviet  Government  set  up  a  special  com¬ 
mission  concerned  with  questions  of  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  immigration.  Its  job  was  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
immigrants  and  render  them  every  assistance,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  initial  period  of  their  resettlement.  At  the 
time  the  country  was  rehabilitating  her  economy  and  it 
was  very  difficult  to  find  jobs  for  them.  Foreign  friends 
and  enthusiasts  were  fully  aware  of  the  situation,  and  yet 
many  of  them,  undeterred  by  difficulties,  moved  to  the 
USSR.  Groups  of  foreign  workers  who  took  part  in  build¬ 
ing  the  Moscow  underground  railway,  mines  in  the 
Ukraine  and  Siberia,  tractor  factories  on  the  Volga 
and  in  Kharkov,  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the 
material  and  technical  basis  of  socialism  in  the  USSR. 
And  their  contribution  which  immediately  won  high 
praise  will  always  be  a  symbol  of  friendship  and  prole¬ 
tarian  unity. 

According  to  far  from  complete  data,  approximately 
22,000  organised  and  unorganised  foreign  industrial  work¬ 
ers  moved  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1920s.  This  rela¬ 
tively  small  stratum  of  enthusiasts,  however,  was  only  a 
fraction  of  the  vast  number  of  people  who  persistently 
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strove  to  settle  down  in  the  USSR  and  who  actively  par¬ 
ticipated  in  rendering  it  assistance.  The  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  organised  groups  alone  who  applied  for  entry  per¬ 
mits  to  the  Immigration  Commission  totalled  almost  half 
a  million.  And  it  is  impossible  to  say  even  approxi¬ 
mately  how  many  millions  of  people  visited  Soviet  Embas¬ 
sies  seeking  permission  to  come  to  the  USSR  and  together 
with  the  Soviet  people  take  part  in  socialist  construction. 
The  political  import  of  the  industrial  immigration  be¬ 
comes  even  more  obvious  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  groups  of  foreign  workers  wanted  to  build 
their  work  and  life  along  communist,  or,  as  they  used  to 
say  at  the  time,  “communal”  lines. 

Gradually  foreign  support  acquired  ever  more  varied 
forms.  In  the  tense  international  climate  of  the  1920s  and 
1930s  the  main  concern  of  the  working  people  in  capi¬ 
talist  countries  was  to  wreck  imperialism’s  aggressive 
plans,  and  tell  the  world  the  truth  about  socialist  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  USSR. 

In  turn  the  Soviet  working  people  actively  helped  their 
foreign  brothers  fighting  for  their  rights  in  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries.  They  unanimously  supported  Georgi  Dimitrov  and 
his  associates  whom  the  Nazis  had  falsely  accused  of 
setting  fire  to  the  Reichstag.  The  mock  trial  ended  in  a 
fiasco  for  the  authorities  and  the  Bulgarian  Communists 
were  released  and  in  1934  moved  to  the  USSR.  The  So¬ 
viet  people  gave  particularly  great  assistance  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  working  people  during  their  fight  against  fascism  and 
foreign  intervention  which  began  in  1936. 

All  this  further  enhanced  the  prestige  of  a  country 
where  socialism  had  triumphed  and  whose  gains  were 
welcomed  by  all  of  progressive  humanity. 

The  prominent  German  writer  Heinrich  Mann  wrote: 
“Socialism  has  proved  triumphant  in  the  largest  country 
of  the  globe  and  has  demonstrated  its  dynamic  viabil¬ 
ity,  . . .  henceforth  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind  there 
will  only  be  one  road  to  progress.” 
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In  1937  another  well-known  writer  and  opponent  of 
fascism  Lion  Feuchtwanger  visited  Moscow.  He  comment¬ 
ed:  I  set  off  for  Moscow  as  a  sympathiser.  However,  at 
the  very  beginning  my  sympathy  was  tinged  with  doubts. 
On  leaving  the  USSR  the  writer  drew  the  following  con¬ 
clusion:  when,  after  leaving  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of 
the  West,  you  find  yourself  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  all  of  a  sudden  you  breathe  more  freely _ Rub¬ 

bish  and  dirty  beams  are  still  to  be  seen  scattered  around 
but  the  clear  radiant  contours  of  the  colossal  modern  edi¬ 
fice  tower  above  them. . . .  After  the  imperfections  of  the 
West,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  behold  a  creation  that  you  can¬ 
not  help  but  welcome  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart! 

The  achievements  of  the  Soviet  people  in  socialist  con¬ 
struction,  in  cultural  progress  and  in  raising  the  gener¬ 
al  standard  of  living  of  the  broad  masses  of  the  working 
people  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  scientific  theories 
of  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin.  The  Soviet  people,  which 
had  been  the  first  in  the  world  to  embark  on  the  path 
of  socialist  transformations,  had  now  become  the  explorer 
of  the  future. 

During  the  celebrations  for  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  October  Revolution  mass  demonstrations,  meetings 
and  rallies  were  held  in  most  countries.  It  was  not  only 
in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  USSR  but  also  abroad 
that  the  proletariat  celebrated  that  anniversary  as  a  great 
occasion,  a  day  of  international  solidarity  with  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  People  seemed  to  be  summing  up  and  com¬ 
paring  the  results  of  the  development  of  the  two  systems 
— capitalism  and  socialism — over  the  two  decades  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  revolution.  They  tried  to  find  op¬ 
portunities  for  seeing  the  life  of  Soviet  society  with  their 
own  eyes.  The  Soviet  Union  became  a  place  of  pilgrim¬ 
age  for  countless  foreigners,  above  all  workers’  delega¬ 
tions.  Particularly  large  numbers  came  to  the  May  Day 
celebrations  and  those  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Octo¬ 
ber  Revolution. 
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On  May  1,  1938,  President  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
USSR  Supreme  Soviet  Mikhail  Kalinin  welcomed  the 
foreign  guests  in  the  following  words:  “Here  you  will  not 
find  a  land  of  milk  and  honey.  Ours  is  a  state  of  workers; 
we  set  about  our  work  in  conditions  of  abject  poverty, 
or,  to  put  it  more  vividly,  from  Robinson  Crusoe’s  hand- 
built  hut. . . .  Perhaps  a  good  deal  of  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  the  process,  perhaps  we  sometimes  set  about 
things  the  wrong  way,  that  I  am  prepared  to  accept.  But 
there  is  one  thing  I  must  say  to  you. ...  A  proletarian 
world  is  coming  into  being. . . .  The  Soviet  Union  is  a 
Mecca  for  the  proletariat.” 

Twenty  years  is  a  very  short  period,  even  where  an 
individual  life  is  concerned  and  all  the  more  when  it 
comes  to  the  history  of  a  country  which  set  out  on  its  own 
independent  path  with  no  help  from  any  other  govern¬ 
ment.  This  makes  the  results  of  those  first  decades  all  the 
more  striking:  the  socialist  transformation  of  the  world’s 
first  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  had  become  historical 
fact. 


Chapter  VIII  THE  USSR  ON  THE  EVE 

OF  THE  GREAT  PATRIOTIC  WAR 

1938-1941 


THE  SOVIET  UNION’S  PEACE  EFFORT 


In  January  1933  Germany’s  ageing  President  Hinden- 
burg  appointed  Adolf  Hitler,  leader  of  the  German  fas¬ 
cists,  Reich  Chancellor.  From  that  moment  on  Germany 
started  accelerating  her  preparations  for  war. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Western  powers  displayed 
amazing  obstinacy  in  their  unwillingness  to  adopt  any 
joint  agreements,  the  Soviet  Union  went  on  with  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  consolidate  international  security.  In  1933  at  a 
session  of  the  Security  Committee  in  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  the  Soviet  Union  put  forward  a  proposal  for  a  def¬ 
inition  of  aggression  and  of  the  attacking  party  or  the 
aggressor.  On  July  3,  1933,  representatives  of  a  number 
of  countries  signed  a  convention  in  London  containing  a 
definition  of  the  concept  “attack”,  the  basis  for  which  was 
provided  by  the  Soviet  proposal. 

In  1933  the  number  of  capitalist  countries  maintaining 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  USSR  grew  still  larger.  In 
July  the  Soviet  Union  established  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Spanish  Republic,  and  in  August  with  Uruguay. 
In  September  an  official  announcement  was  published 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  USSR  and  the  USA. 

One  may  well  ask  what  reasons  lay  behind  the  change 
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in  the  United  States’  attitude,  seeing  that  for  many  years 
that  country  had  adhered  firmly  to  a  policy  of  “non-rec¬ 
ognition”.  The  reasons  are  many:  they  include  the  grow¬ 
ing  sympathy  towards  the  Soviet  Union  among  wide  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  American  public,  the  hopes  entertained  by 
American  industrialists  for  concluding  advantageous  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  a  certain  extent  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  international  arena.  Wide  sectors  of 
the  US  public  pressed  for  the  establishment  of  diplomat¬ 
ic  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

At  the  May  1934  session  of  the  World  Disarmament 
Conference  the  Soviet  delegation  proposed  that  the  con¬ 
ference  be  turned  into  a  peace  conference  that  would  meet 
at  regular  intervals.  At  that  period  when  the  fascist  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Germany  and  Italy  were  preparing  to  re¬ 
alise  their  aggressive  plans  and  militarist  Japan  had  al¬ 
ready  attacked  China,  it  was  vital  that  such  a  peace  con¬ 
ference  continue  to  review  problems  of  arms  cuts  and  re¬ 
strictions,  look  for  ways  of  consolidating  European,  and 
not  only  European  security,  and  devise  measures  to  avert 
military  conflicts. 

Although  the  Soviet  proposals  were  not  accepted  and 
the  conference  discontinued  its  work  altogether,  the  So¬ 
viet  proposals  demonstrated  to  the  world  realistic  ways 
in  which  aggression  might  be  checked. 

In  the  summer  of  1934  an  important  event  took  place 
in  Soviet-Czechoslovak  relations:  on  June  9  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  exchanged  letters  on  the  establishment  of  diplomat¬ 
ic  relations  between  them. 

Far-sighted  Western  politicians  realised  more  and  more 
the  significance  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  struggle  against 
the  aggressive  aspirations  of  Germany  and  Italy  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  those  of  Japan  in  the  Far  East.  The  question  of 
the  USSR’s  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  was  then 
on  the  current  agenda,  and  on  September  15,  1934,  a  te¬ 
legram  was  sent  to  Moscow,  on  France’s  initiative,  invit- 
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ing  the  USSR  in  the  name  of  thirty  countries  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations. 

In  view  of  the  vital  need  to  mobilise  all  resources  in 
order  to  avert  the  threat  of  war  the  Soviet  Union  decided 
to  collaborate  with  the  League  of  Nations  despite  its 
blatant  weaknesses.  In  answer  to  the  invitation  the  Soviet 
Government  declared  that  “it  is  willing  to  heed  the  mis¬ 
sive  received  and  become  a  member  of  the  League,  to 
occupy  the  place  that  befits  it  and  take  it  upon  itself  to 
respect  the  international  obligations  and  resolutions  bind¬ 
ing  on  all  members  of  the  League  as  required  by  such 
membership”. 

The  Soviet  delegation  to  the  15th  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  headed  by  Maxim  Litvinov.  In  a 
speech  dealing  with  the  admission  of  the  USSR  to  that 
international  organisation  he  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  approve  of  all  of  the  League’s  actions  and 
that  “like  every  new  member  joining  the  organisation,  it 
can  assume  moral  responsibility  only  for  those  resolutions 
which  are  adopted  with  its  participation  and  agreement”. 

As  soon  as  the  Soviet  Union  became  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  it  brought  up  the  question  of  adopt¬ 
ing  measures  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  disarmament 
problem.  This  was  particularly  important  since  in  1935 
the  German  Government  announced  the  introduction  of 
universal  military  service.  At  the  same  time  Italy  was 
concentrating  her  forces  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia.  The 
USSR  appealed  to  all  peace-loving  forces  to  unite  so  as 
to  forestall  aggression  but  it  was  only  after  Italy’s  attack 
on  Abyssinia  that  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
declared  Italy  to  be  the  aggressor  and  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  apply  financial  and  economic  sanctions  against 
her.  However,  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1936,  on  the 
initiative  of  the  British  delegation,  the  League  decided 
to  lift  the  sanctions. 

In  the  spring  of  1936  the  two  fascist  states — Germany 
and  Italy — began  to  implement  their  plans  for  Europe. 
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On  March  7  German  troops  marched  into  the  demilita¬ 
rised  Rheinland;  and  by  doing  so  fascist  Germany  com¬ 
mitted  her  first  act  of  aggression.  It  looked  as  if  the  West¬ 
ern  powers  would  now  begin  to  take  firm  action  against 
the  aggressors  and  use  the  League  of  Nations  to  bar  the 
path  to  war.  The  German  troops  had  even  been  given 
orders  from  Berlin  not  to  engage  in  combat  with  any 
French  troops  they  might  come  across  but  to  turn  back. 
However,  there  were  no  French  troops. 

During  that  spring  of  1936  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  force  the  aggressors  to  withdraw.  Decisive  immediate 
action  against  the  aggressors  was  needed  in  order  to  save 
Europe  and  the  whole  world  from  impending  war.  It  was 
precisely  such  action  that  the  Soviet  Government  advocat¬ 
ed.  The  ruling  circles  of  the  Western  powers,  however, 
were  not  in  the  least  eager  to  collaborate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  their  actions  served  virtually  to  encourage  the 
aggressors.  This  situation  meant  that  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  was  unable  to  undertake  any  practical  measures. 

From  that  moment  on  there  was  no  stopping  the  ag¬ 
gressors.  On  July  18,  1936,  an  uprising  against  the  law¬ 
ful  government  in  Spain  broke  out:  fascist  Germany  and 
Italy  gave  their  support  to  the  rebels  and  openly  inter¬ 
vened  in  the  conflict.  The  USSR  was  the  only  country 
which  pursued  a  consistent  policy  in  support  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  people  in  their  fight  against  fascism  and  aggression. 

The  Western  powers  continued  to  make  things  easy  for 
the  aggressors.  At  the  end  of  1936  a  protocol  concerning 
collaboration  between  Germany  and  Italy  was  signed  in 
Berlin,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Berlin-Rome  axis. 
Germany  then  proceeded  to  sign  a  so-called  anti-Comin¬ 
tern  pact  with  Japan  and  the  following  year  Italy  became 
a  third  party  to  this  agreement,  which  meant  that  now 
these  three  aggressive  countries  were  bound  together  in 
a  military-political  alliance,  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  triangle.  After  publicly  announcing 
their  intentions  to  collaborate  in  combating  the  Commu- 
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nist  International,  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  proceeded 
to  use  the  anti-Comintern  pact  as  a  screen  for  their  far- 
reaching  expansionist  schemes. 

As  the  threat  of  war  became  more  and  more  serious 
and  anti-militarist  feeling  grew,  ruling  circles  in  the  West 
were  no  longer  in  a  position  to  keep  turning  down  Soviet 
proposals  for  the  consolidation  of  European  security.  On 
May  2,  1935,  the  French  Government  concluded  a  mutual 
assistance  treaty  with  the  USSR. 

At  the  same  time,  on  May  16,  the  Soviet  Union  con¬ 
cluded  a  mutual  assistance  treaty  with  France’s  ally,  Cze¬ 
choslovakia.  The  Soviet-Czechoslovak  treaty  contained  a 
reservation  to  the  effect  that  mutual  assistance  would 
only  be  afforded  if  France  went  to  the  help  of  the  victim 
of  aggression.  The  conclusion  of  these  two  treaties  was 
an  effective  start  to  paving  the  way  for  a  system  of  col¬ 
lective  security  in  Europe.  However,  the  Western  powers 
were  not  prepared  to  go  any  further  than  this. 
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In  order  to  consolidate  peace  in  the  Far  East  in  1936 
the  Soviet  Government  signed  a  mutual  assistance  pro¬ 
tocol  with  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic.  In  August 
1937  a  non-aggression  treaty  was  signed  with  China. 

Despite  the  USSR’s  efforts  to  promote  peace  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Government  did  not  cease  for  a  moment  to  insti¬ 
gate  provocations  on  the  Soviet  border.  In  the  summer 
of  1938  the  Japanese  military  leaders  mounted  an  attack 
on  Soviet  territory  near  Lake  Khasan.  The  Japanese  ag¬ 
gressors  were  routed  and  driven  out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Meanwhile  in  Europe  new  acts  of  aggression  were 
being  prepared.  In  the  spring  of  1938  Germany  seized 
Austria  and  soon  raised  territorial  claims  to  part  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

In  those  days  tragic  for  Czechoslovakia  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  instructed  its  Ambassador  in  Prague  Alexan¬ 
drovsky  to  inform  without  delay  the  Czechoslovak  Presi¬ 
dent  that  the  USSR  was  prepared  to  help  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  to  fight  against  fascist  aggression. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  stand  differed  basically  from  that 
of  the  so-called  friends  of  Czechoslovakia — the  British 
Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  and  the  French  Premier 
Daladier,  who  made  a  concession  after  concession  to 
Hitler. 

When  it  became  clear  that  France,  despite  its  extant 
agreement  with  Czechoslovakia,  would  not  come  to  the 
latter’s  aid,  the  Soviet  Union  announced  that  it  was  ready 
to  give  Czechoslovakia  military  support  if  the  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  army  would  stand  up  to  the  aggressors  and  the  Cze¬ 
choslovak  Government  turn  to  the  USSR  for  help.  The 
rulers  of  bourgeois  Czechoslovakia  refused  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity.  Paris  and  London  agreed  to  a  new  bargain  with 
Hitler.  At  the  end  of  September  1938  the  fascist  dictators 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  met  in  Munich  with  the  British  Pre¬ 
mier  Chamberlain  and  the  head  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  Daladier.  As  a  result  part  of  Czechoslovakia  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Germany  without  any  resistance  being  of- 
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fered.  The  word  “Munich”  soon  became  proverbial,  a  sym¬ 
bol  for  collusion  with  aggressors,  for  treachery. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  this  new  concession  on 
the  part  of  Britain  and  France  did  not  stop  the  Nazis 
in  their  tracks.  On  March  15,  1939,  they  occupied  the 
whole  of  Czechoslovakia. 

In  conditions  when  Nazi  Germany  was  perpetrating 
one  act  of  aggression  after  another  in  Europe,  the  British 
and  French  governments  turned  to  the  USSR  with  a 
proposal  to  start  negotiations.  However,  that  was  merely 
a  manoeuvre  calculated,  on  the  one  hand,  to  deceive  the 
public  in  Britain  and  France  and  the  world  at  large,  to 
mask  the  true  direction  of  the  political  courses  they  had 
adopted,  and,  on  the  other,  to  ensure  themselves  more 
advantageous  positions  for  diplomatic  bargaining  with 
Germany,  by  scaring  her  with  the  prospect  of  a  rap¬ 
prochement  between  both  France  and  Britain,  and  the 
USSR. 

The  Soviet  Union  spared  no  effort  to  conclude  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Britain  and  France  bearing  on  joint  action 
against  German  aggression.  However,  the  negotiations 
with  Britain  and  France  which  began  in  August  1939  in 
Moscow  fully  revealed  that  London  and  Paris  had  no 
real  intention  of  collaborating  with  the  USSR. 

Due  to  the  positions  adopted  by  Britain  and  France, 
both  of  which  still  dreamed  of  steering  Nazi  aggression 
eastwards,  the  Soviet  Union  had  to  accept  the  proposal 
made  to  it  by  Nazi  Germany  for  the  conclusion  of  a  non¬ 
aggression  pact.  In  August  1939  this  pact  was  concluded. 
In  an  interview  he  gave  to  a  correspondent  of  Izvestia, 
Marshal  Voroshilov  pointed  out:  “Our  negotiations  with 
Britain  and  France  did  not  fall  through  because  the  USSR 
concluded  a  non-aggression  pact  with  Germany — on  the 
contrary,  the  USSR  was  compelled  to  conclude  the  non¬ 
aggression  pact  with  Germany  because  the  military  nego¬ 
tiations  with  France  and  Britain  had  come  to  a  dead  end 
owing  to  insuperable  differences  of  opinion.” 
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The  whole  of  the  subsequent  course  of  developments 
demonstrated  that  the  Soviet  Government  in  that  complex 
and  tense  summer  of  1939  had  chosen  the  only  possible 
course  of  action  in  the  circumstances. 

At  that  particular  period  events  were  following  one 
another  at  hair-raising  speed.  On  September  1,  1939,  Ger¬ 
many  invaded  Poland.  It  was  only  after  that  that  Brit¬ 
ain  and  France  decided  to  declare  war  on  Germany, 
having  no  intention,  however,  of  embarking  on  major 
military  operations.  Meanwhile  Hitler’s  armies  occupied 
Denmark  and  Norway  and  in  May  1940  they  marched 
through  Holland,  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  on  their  way 
to  invade  France. 

It  was  at  that  juncture  that  conflict  between  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  Finland  flared  up.  The  point  was  that 
the  Soviet-Finnish  border  was  situated -a  mere  32  kilo¬ 
metres  away  from  Leningrad,  the  country’s  second  larg¬ 
est  town.  The  Finns  had  by  this  time  set  up  enormous 
military  installations  complete  with  long-range  artillery 
along  this  border.  In  a  situation  when  a  world  war  had 
broken  out  it  would  be  easy  for  the  imperialist  powers, 
using  Finland  as  a  spring-board  for  their  anti-Soviet 
plans,  to  put  Leningrad  in  a  very  serious  position.  The 
Soviet  Government  suggested  the  Finnish  Government  to 
conclude  a  mutual  assistance  pact.  However,  this  propos¬ 
al  was  rejected.  The  Soviet  Union  then  put  forward  the 
proposal  that  the  Soviet-Finnish  border  should  be  moved 
further  away  from  Leningrad,  and  offered  in  exchange 
twice  as  large  territory  in  Karelia.  Reactionary  circles  in 
Finland,  actively  encouraged  by  the  Western  countries, 
persisted  in  their  refusal  to  negotiate  and  in  instigating 
provocations  along  the  Soviet  border  which  eventually 
led  to  armed  conflict. 

The  peace  treaty  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Finland 
signed  in  March  1940  transferred  territory  northwest  of 
Leningrad  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  large  part  of  Karelia 
to  Finland. 
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In  the  tense  international  situation  then  prevailing  the 
Soviet  Union  continued  to  exert  every  effort  to  consoli¬ 
date  its  defence  potential. 

THE  BEGINNING 

OF  THE  THIRD  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

In  January  1938  the  first  session  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  USSR,  elected  according  to  the  new  Constitution, 
was  held  in  Moscow.  A  presidium  headed  by  Mikhail 
Kalinin  was  elected  by  the  assembled  deputies.  Next  a 
new  government  was  formed — the  Council  of  People’s 
Commissars — and  Vyacheslav  Molotov  was  elected  its 
Chairman.  The  newly  elected  organs  of  state  power 
were  confronted  with  large  and  complex  tasks.  By  that 
period  the  successes  scored  in  the  sphere  of  economic 
development  were  incontestable.  As  far  as  gross  indus¬ 
trial  output  was  concerned  the  USSR  occupied  the  first 
place  among  the  European  nations  and  second  place  in 
the  world  (after  the  USA).  However,  with  regard  to 
the  volume  of  production  per  member  of  the  population 
the  Soviet  Union  came  behind  not  only  the  United  States 
but  Britain,  Germany  and  France  as  well.  As  far  as 
electric  power  was  concerned,  France’s,  Britain’s  and 
Germany’s  output  exceeded  the  Soviet  figure  by  over 
100%,  almost  200%  and  250%  respectively.  There  also 
still  existed  a  significant  gap  between  the  output  of  these 
countries  and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  when  it  came  to 
consumer  goods. 

However,  the  level  already  achieved  by  the  Soviet 
economy  now  made  it  possible  to  assess  on  a  realistic 
basis  the  time  limits  for  attaining  such  indices  which 
would  give  the  fullest  possible  expression  to  the  essence 
of  socialism  and  demonstrate  its  superiority  over  the 
capitalist  economic  system. 

The  Soviet  people  were  now  faced  with  the  task  which 
Lenin  had  outlined  a  good  many  years  before,  namely, 
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to  catch  up  with  and  overtake  the  most  advanced  capital¬ 
ist  powers  in  per  capita  industrial  output.  This  task  was 
now  realistically  formulated  in  precise  terms  by  the  18th 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  in  March  1939.  The 
nation-wide  census  which  had  been  conducted  shortly 
before  (January  1939)  had  provided  a  graphic  illustration 
of  the  possibilities  now  within  reach  of  Soviet  society 
setting  out  to  solve  such  a  grandiose  task  for  which  the 
time  was  already  ripe.  The  1939  census  had  been  the 
second  since  the  October  Revolution,  the  first  having  been 
conducted  at  the  end  of  1926  when  socialist  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  economy  had  only  just  got  under  way.  Thus 
a  comparison  of  the  data  gathered  in  the  two  censuses 
revealed  in  broad  terms  the  results  of  the  policies  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  intervening  period  (1926-1939). 

In  1939  the  population  totalled  170,600,000  which 
showed  an  increase  of  almost  24,000,000  since  1926.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  annual  increase  in  the  population  in  the 
period  under  discussion  was  considerably  higher  than  in 
the  United  States,  Britain,  France  or  Germany.  In  those 
12  years  the  urban  population  had  more  than  doubled, 
and  by  1939  approximately  a  third  of  the  population  was 
living  in  the  towns.  New  industrial  centres  had  appeared 
on  the  map  such  as  Karaganda,  Komsomolsk-on-the- 
Amur,  Magnitogorsk,  Magadan,  Khibinogorsk  (later 
renamed  Kirovsk),  Chirchik  and  dozens  of  others.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  almost  all  these  centres  had  been 
built  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country,  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  the  most  backward  regions  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  The  population  increase  was  exceptionally  rapid 
in  the  national  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Factory  and  office  workers  (together  with  their  fam¬ 
ilies)  accounted  for  almost  half  the  whole  population.  A 
great  deal  of  other  data  in  the  census  also  reflected  the 
achievements  of  the  Soviet  state  in  establishing  a  new 
way  of  life.  By  the  end  of  the  thirties  practically  all 
Soviet  citizens  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifty  were 
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able  to  read  and  write  and  approximately  a  sixth  of  the 
population  had  completed  either  secondary  or  higher 
education. 

Analysis  of  this  census,  together  with  scientific  analyses 
of  other  similar  material,  made  it  possible  for  the  Soviet 
Government  to  start  elaborating  a  long-term  plan  for 
the  country’s  economic  development  over  a  period  of  ten 
to  fifteen  years.  The  first  step  towards  this  end  was  to 
be  a  five-year  plan  covering  the  period  1938-1942.  Within 
this  period  it  was  planned  to  double  industrial  output, 
increase  agricultural  output  one  and  a  half  times  and 
considerably  enhance  the  whole  people’s  material  living 
conditions. 

The  implementation  of  these  goals  proceeded  in  ex¬ 
tremely  complex  conditions.  All-out  efforts  were  required 
to  overcome  those  obstacles  which  were  holding  back  the 
country’s  economic  development  at  the  end  of  the  thir¬ 
ties.  Agriculture  had  its  own  grave  problems  to  solve. 
The  production  of  tractors  and  other  agricultural 
machines  was  cut  down  considerably:  in  the  period  1933- 
1937  the  MTS  on  an  average  received  48,500  tractors 
each  year,  while  during  the  Third  Five-Year  Plan  the 
corresponding  figure  was  less  than  14,000.  The  output 
of  mineral  fertilisers  was  also  curtailed. 

The  reasons  for  this  were  obvious,  since  the  Second 
World  War  had  already  begun  and  the  threat  of  mili¬ 
tary  attack  made  it  imperative  to  drastically  expand 
production  of  arms  and  equipment  for  the  Red  Army  and 
to  strengthen  the  country’s  defence  potential.  Many  enter¬ 
prises  and  branches  of  industry  had  to  be  reorganised 
and  the  smooth-working  system  of  specialisation  and  co¬ 
operation  had  to  be  broken,  while  the  output  of  those 
enterprises  which  used  raw  materials  and  equipment 
that  were  in  short  supply  had  to  be  restricted.  The  exist¬ 
ing  state  funds  were  limited  and  besides  they  had  to 
be  reallocated  within  a  very  short  time.  Large  additional 
investments  were  required  for  the  organisation  and 
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adjustment  of  a  socialist  economy  in  the  new  republics 
and  regions  which  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1939  and  1940. 

The  government  and  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  adopted  a  number  of  special  decisions, 
the  implementation  of  which  was  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  production.  Industrial  man¬ 
agement  was  being  improved.  For  example,  the  consider¬ 
ably  expanded  People’s  Commissariat  for  Engineering 
Industry  was  divided  into  three  commissariats  for  heavy, 
medium  and  general  engineering.  The  People’s  Commis¬ 
sariat  for  Heavy  Industry  in  its  turn  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  independent  commissariats  for  the  coal,  oil, 
and  chemical  industries,  ferrous  metallurgy,  etc.  A  single 
People’s  Commissariat  for  Construction  was  organised. 
The  wages  system  was  adjusted,  above  all  in  heavy  in¬ 
dustry,  and  this  increased  material  interest  of  broad  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  workers  to  show  greater  concern  in  the  results 
of  their  work.  By  way  of  encouragement  the  state  and 
trade  unions  gave  the  front-rank  workers  first  priority 
with  regard  to  vouchers  for  holiday-homes  and  treatment 
in  sanatoria,  and  improved  living  quarters,  etc. 

In  1939  the  nation-wide  socialist  emulation  campaign 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  economy  once  more  gath¬ 
ered  momentum.  The  presentation  of  special  red  banners, 
honorary  badges  and  diplomas,  testimonials  of  merit, 
the  publication  of  newspaper  articles  and  photos,  radio 
programmes,  boards  of  honour,  the  awarding  of  orders 
and  two  specially  established  medals  (For  Distinguished 
Labour  and  For  Labour  Valour),  together  with  material 
incentives,  all  served  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the 
workers.  In  1938  the  highest  title  was  introduced  to  be 
awarded  to  those  who  achieved  spectacular  success  in 
their  work,  that  of  Hero  of  Socialist  Labour.  The  men 
and  women  to  whom  this  title  was  awarded  were  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  Order  of  Lenin  and  the  Gold  Star  Medal 
with  hammer  and  sickle  embossed  on  it. 
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The  initiatives  displayed  by  the  country’s  finest  workers 
were  given  every  support  and  widely  popularised  in  the 
country.  When  the  driller  Alexei  Semivolos  from  Krivoi 
Rog  started  to  work  eighteen  coal-faces  instead  of  a 
mere  one,  workers  and  engineers  from  all  the  country’s 
mining  centres  started  visiting  him  at  work.  Thousands 
of  miners  were  to  follow  the  techniques  devised  by 
Semivolos  and  soon  some  of  his  pupils  were  to  overtake 
his  own  record.  On  the  railways  locomotive  teams  started 
carrying  out  routine  repairs  themselves.  The  first  engine- 
driver  to  take  up  this  idea  was  Nikolai  Lunin  from 
Novosibirsk,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  thousands 
of  other  teams  on  the  railways,  on  the  internal  water¬ 
ways  and  in  the  ocean-going  fleet. 

A  new  system  of  state  purchases  was  introduced  in 
agriculture  in  1940.  Previously  the  size  of  the  collective 
farms’  compulsory  deliveries  had  been  calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  sown  area  and  the  livestock  popu¬ 
lation.  This  system  was  replaced  by  one  according  to 
which  the  size  of  deliveries  of  agricultural  produce  was 
made  dependent  on  the  overall  area  of  land  belonging 
to  a  particular  collective  farm.  This  encouraged  the  col¬ 
lective  farms  to  make  better  use  of  their  land  and  to 
increase  their  livestock  population.  Another  factor  which 
had  a  positive  effect  on  agricultural  production  was  a 
system  of  additional  payments  and  bonuses  for  higher 
yields  and  an  increase  in  the  livestock  population,  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  Central  Committee’s  recommendation.  All 
these  innovations  promoted  the  consolidation  of  the  col¬ 
lective-farm  system  and  brought  the  collective  farmers 
increased  prosperity. 

The  state  farms  at  this  time  were  coming  to  play  a 
more  and  more  important  part  in  agricultural  production. 
In  1940  they  accounted  for  10%  of  state  grain  purchases, 
nearly  17%  of  meat  and  6%  of  cotton  deliveries. 

The  All-Union  Agricultural  Exhibition,  opened  in 
Moscow  on  August  1,  1939,  was  to  attract  wide  atten- 
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tion.  It  demonstrated  the  growing  potential  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  farms  and  at  the  same  time  provided  an  important 
centre  for  the  propagation  of  new  advanced  techniques. 

Overall  figures  for  1940  testified  to  still  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Soviet  economy.  Total  output  had  increased 
considerably  in  the  course  of  the  year:  the  extraction 
of  iron  and  manganese  ores  exceeded  the  1939  figure  by 
three  million  tons,  of  coal  by  almost  20  million  tons  and 
of  oil  by  nearly  a  million  tons.  The  output  of  cast  iron 
and  steel  had  increased  and  that  of  the  machine-tool 
industry  was  on  the  upgrade.  The  gross  grain  yield  was 
greater  than  it  had  been  during  the  years  of  the  Second 
Five-Year  Plan.  State  annual  purchases  of  grain  in  1938 
to  1940  amounted  to  almost  33  million  tons  as  against 
27.5  million  tons  in  the  years  1933  to  1937.  Significant 
increases  were  also  recorded  in  the  production  and 
deliveries  of  such  industrial  crops  as  sugar-beet,  flax  and 
potatoes.  The  gross  cotton  yield  in  1940  was  three  times 
the  1913  figure. 

This  economic  advance  was  closely  linked  up  with  the 
general  upsurge  in  the  creative  activities  of  the  people 
and  with  the  dynamic  organisational  and  propaganda 
work  carried  out  by  the  Communist  Party.  Mass  political 
education  of  the  working  people  assumed  an  enormous 
scale  at  that  period.  The  people  wanted  to  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  country’s  political  life  and  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  international  arena,  and  displayed  a  great 
interest  in  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Bolshevik 
Party.  Of  great  help  in  this  quest  was  A  Short  History 
of  the  All-Union  Communist  Party  ( Bolsheviks ),  which 
appeared  in  1938.  The  book  was  written  in  an  easy  to 
understand  language  and  played  an  important  role  in  the 
patriotic  education  of  the  working  people:  it  taught  them 
to  work  for  the  triumph  of  socialist  ideas  and  helped  to 
strengthen  their  conviction  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

In  the  1940/41  academic  year  the  number  of  pupils  at 
primary  and  secondary  schools  reached  35,500,000.  In 
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the  schools  catering  for  the  non-Russian  nationalities 
tuition  was  given  in  the  pupils’  native  languages.  At  the 
same  time  the  Russian  language  was  introduced  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  course  in  all  republics  since  1938.  In  1940  the 
government  adopted  a  decision  making  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  compulsory  in  all  secondary  schools. 
Successful  educational  work  in  the  USSR  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  consider  the  question  of  introducing  compulsory 
seven-year  schooling  in  rural  areas  and  ten-year  school¬ 
ing  in  the  towns. 

New  successes  were  also  scored  in  the  expansion  of 
higher  education  and  the  training  of  graduate  personnel. 
In  the  three  years  immediately  before  the  war  the  num¬ 
ber  of  higher  educational  establishments  rose  by  117.  In 
1941  there  were  817  institutes  and  universities,  with  a 
total  student  body  of  812,000.  Not  only  new  institutes 
appeared,  but  the  range  of  subjects  studied  at  them  in¬ 
creased. 

At  the  same  time  the  system  of  specialised  secondary 
education  was  being  expanded  and  improved.  Approxi¬ 
mately  a  million  pupils  were  receiving  specialised  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  At  the  beginning  of  1941  there  was 
a  total  of  908,000  graduates  working  in  the  Soviet  econ¬ 
omy:  this  figure  included  290,000  engineers,  70,000  ag¬ 
ronomists,  livestock  experts  and  vets,  141,000  doctors 
(not  counting  dentists),  300,000  teachers,  librarians  and 
other  workers  on  the  cultural  front.  Even  at  that  stage 
the  USSR  had  many  more  graduate  engineers  than  the 
USA. 

The  rapid  advance  of  Soviet  science  also  continued 
in  these  years  immediately  prior  to  the  war.  The  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1941  had  a 
total  staff  of  4,700  research  workers.  Branches  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  were  already  functioning  in  Trans¬ 
caucasia,  Kazakhstan  and  the  Urals,  and  new  branches 
were  opened  at  this  period  in  Uzbekistan  and  Turkme¬ 
nia.  This  meant  that  new  scientific  centres,  on  a  par 
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with  the  leading  centres  in  the  Soviet  Union’s  main  cities 
and  those  abroad  as  well,  were  being  set  up  in  republics 
where  quite  recently  the  literate  section  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  had  been  negligible.  All  these  institutions  played  an 
important  part  in  the  advance  of  scientific  thought  and 
promoted  the  practical  use  of  major  discoveries  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  agriculture.  They  were  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  country’s  natural  resources,  evolved  new  methods 
of  using  them  and  trained  new  research  staff. 

The  difficulties  of  the  pre-war  years,  of  course,  held 
back  the  overall  advance  of  cultural  enlightenment. 
Nevertheless,  important  successes  were  recorded.  Suffice 
it  to  mention  that  between  1938  and  1941  the  number  of 
public  libraries  almost  doubled  and  the  number  of  film 
projectors  fitted  for  sound  almost  quadrupled.  In  1940, 
8,806  newspapers  with  a  total  circulation  of  38,400,000 
and  1,822  journals  and  magazines  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  24,000,000  were  being  published.  There 
was  now  a  total  of  over  five  million  radio  receivers  in  the 
country  and  approximately  one  million  wireless  sets. 
Work  on  setting  up  a  television  network  had  commenced. 

The  music  of  Sergei  Prokofiev,  Dmitry  Shostakovich, 
Tikhon  Khrennikov  and  Dmitry  Kabalevsky  had  won 
wide  acclaim  by  this  time,  while  the  songs  of  Isaak 
Dunayevsky  were  being  sung  all  over  the  country.  The 
most  popular  writers  of  the  period  were  Maxim  Gorky, 
Alexei  Tolstoy,  Alexander  Fadeyev,  Mikhail  Sholokhov, 
Dmitry  Furmanov,  Nikolai  Ostrovsky  and  Arkady  Gai¬ 
dar.  Their  works  had  already  been  translated  into  dozens 
of  languages  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  poets  Konstantin 
Simonov  and  Alexander  Tvardovsky  had  made  names 
for  themselves  by  the  time  the  war  started,  and  the  Soviet 
pianists  Emil  Gilels  and  Yakov  Fliere  had  won  first 
prizes  at  international  competitions  in  Brussels  and  Vien¬ 
na.  Performances  by  the  Alexandrov  (Red  Army)  Song 
and  Dance  Company  were  a  great  success  not  only  in  the 
Soviet  Union  but  in  other  countries  as  well. 
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This  cultural  advance  was  a  reflection  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  general  economic  achievements.  The  Third  Five- 
Year  Plan  was  being  successfully  fulfilled.  By  the  middle 
of  1941  more  than  3,000  major  industrial  enterprises 
came  into  operation.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these 
successes  were  achieved  at  a  time  when  the  Second 
World  War  was  already  in  progress,  when  more  and 
more  efforts  and  resources  had  to  be  devoted  to  defence 
preparations. 

NEW  REPUBLICS 

AND  REGIONS  JOIN  THE  USSR 

Early  on  the  morning  of  September  1,  1939,  troops 
from  Nazi  Germany  poured  into  Poland.  At  that  time 
the  Western  Ukraine  and  Western  Byelorussia,  which 
had  been  wrested  by  force  from  the  Soviet  Union  back 
in  1920,  were  part  of  Poland.  In  the  prevailing  situation 
the  population  of  those  regions,  which  had  already  been 
subjected  to  oppression  by  the  Polish  bourgeoisie  and 
landowners,  could  now  very  well  find  themselves  under 
fascist  rule.  The  working  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  were 
unable  to  just  stand  by  rather  than  rescue  their  brothers 
in  the  Western  Ukraine  and  Western  Byelorussia  from 
such  a  fate.  The  Soviet  Union  saw  it  as  its  sacred  duty 
to  liberate  the  Western  Ukraine  and  Western  Byelorus¬ 
sia  without  delay. 

On  September  17,  1939,  Soviet  troops  entered  these 
regions  and  the  population  gave  the  Red  Army  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  welcome.  Life  in  the  newly  liberated  towns 
and  villages  was  in  many  respects  reminiscent  of  the  first 
few  months  in  the  Soviet  Republic  after  the  Revolution 
of  1917.  A  workers’  guard  was  set  up  in  the  towns,  a 
peasant  militia  in  the  villages  and  workers’  control  com¬ 
mittees  in  the  factories.  The  estates  of  the  former  land- 
owners  and  church  lands  were  distributed  among  the 
peasants,  and  families  that  had  lived  in  huts  and  cel- 
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lars  were  now  rehoused  in  the  residences  of  former 
exploiters. 

Every  citizen  in  these  regions  was  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  voice  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
new  order  to  be  established.  In  October  elections  were 
held  to  the  People’s  Assemblies  of  the  Western  Ukraine 
and  Western  Byelorussia.  Over  90%  of  the  electorate 
voted  for  candidates  who  demanded  the  eradication  of 
the  rule  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  landowners  and  the 
establishment  of  Soviets.  The  newly  elected  People’s 
Assemblies  adopted  a  decision  to  nationalise  the  banks 
and  large  factories,  confiscate  land  belonging  to  the  big 
landowners  and  the  monasteries  and  make  all  land  state 
property.  Special  delegations  were  sent  to  Moscow  to 
pass  on  the  deputies’  principal  mandate,  namely,  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  Soviet  Government  the  wish  of  the  working 
people  to  join  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

On  November  1  and  2,  1939,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  officially  admitted  the  new 
regions  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  meant  that  a  reunifi¬ 
cation  of  the  people  formerly  separated  by  force  was 
enacted.  More  than  12  million  people  including  six  mil¬ 
lion  Ukrainians  and  about  three  million  Byelorussians 
became  Soviet  citizens. 

That  same  autumn  mutual  aid  treaties  were  signed 
between  the  governments  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithua¬ 
nia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  on 
the  other.  The  initiator  of  these  treaties  had  been  the 
USSR.  Both  sides  pledged  that  they  would  not  join 
alliances  directed  against  the  other  party  and  that  they 
would  come  to  the  other  party’s  help  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  on  either  of  them  by  any  of  the  European  powers. 
Soviet  military  bases  were  set  up  in  the  Baltic  countries 
and  this  led  to  a  marked  improvement  in  the  Soviet 
Union’s  strategic  position. 

The  economic  position  of  the  working  people  in  the 
Baltic  countries  at  that  time  was  far  from  easy.  Unem- 
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ployment  was  increasing,  and  the  auctioning  of  small 
peasant  holdings  was  a  familiar  sight.  The  discontent  of 
the  working  people  with  the  domestic  and  foreign  poli¬ 
cies  pursued  by  the  reactionary  governments  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Estonia,  which  were  quite  prepared  to 
place  their  countries  under  Hitler’s  power,  led  to  a  par¬ 
ticularly  tense  situation  in  the  spring  of  1940.  The  revo¬ 
lutionary  movements  among  the  working  people  of  these 
countries  set  themselves  the  practical  goal  of  overthrow¬ 
ing  these  governments.  A  popular  anti-fascist  front  was 
set  up  in  all  three  countries:  enormous  strikes  and  polit¬ 
ical  demonstrations  were  organised  by  the  working  people 
to  demand  that  a  Popular  Front  government  be  set  up. 

Meanwhile  fascist  groups  were  not  idle.  They  were 
making  ready  to  seize  power  and  deal  with  the  demo¬ 
cratic  organisations.  It  became  known  that  fascist  elements 
were  planning  to  turn  to  Germany  to  ask  her  to  bring 
her  troops  into  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Estonia.  The  Soviet 
Government  could  not  tolerate  this  expansion  of  the 
Nazis’  bridgehead  for  launching  an  attack  against  the 
USSR.  It  demanded  that  fascist  supporters  be  expelled 
from  the  governments  of  the  three  Baltic  states,  and  at 
the  same  time  discussed  steps  for  reinforcing  the  contin¬ 
gent  of  Red  Army  troops  there. 

The  situation  was  such  that  the  working  people  had 
relatively  little  difficulty  in  taking  quick  action.  A  great 
wave  of  popular  discontent  swept  away  the  pro-fascist 
dictatorships  in  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  on  June 
16,  20  and  21  respectively. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  people  took  their  fate 
into  their  own  hands  were  in  the  main  similar  in  the 
three  republics:  formidable  workers’  demonstrations  took 
place,  the  police  was  disarmed  and  political  prisoners 
released.  It  was  a  genuine  socialist  revolution.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  elections  took  place  in  the  Baltic  states  a  month 
later.  The  turn-out  was  of  an  unprecedented  size  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  voters  came  out  in  support  of  the 
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candidates  put  forward  by  the  working  people — represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  working  class,  peasantry  and  intelligentsia. 
The  freely  elected  parliaments  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  proclaimed  the  re-establishment  of  Soviet  power 
in  the  republics.  At  the  beginning  of  August  1940  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  admitted  Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia,  at  the  request  of  their  governments,  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  Union  Republics  possessed  of  the  same 
rights  as  the  others.  In  1940  four  new  bands  were  added 
to  those  entwined  round  golden  ears  of  wheat  in  the 
Soviet  State  arms,  each  bearing  the  words  “Workers  of 
All  Countries,  Unite!”  in  the  language  of  a  Union  Re¬ 
public.  Three  of  these  symbolised  the  three  Baltic  repub¬ 
lics  and  the  fourth  inscription  was  in  the  Moldavian 
language. 

The  Moldavian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  came  into 
being  in  the  following  way.  The  Kingdom  of  Rumania 
which  lay  on  the  southwestern  border  of  the  USSR 
adopted  at  that  time  a  stand  that  was  extremely  hostile 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Events  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  World  War  showed  that  Rumania  was  veering 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Germany’s  policy  of  aggression.  In 
order  to  consolidate  the  security  of  its  southern  borders 
the  Soviet  Government  proposed  to  the  Government  of 
Rumania  that  it  should  return  to  the  USSR  Bessarabia 
which  had  been  wrested  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1918 
and  also  hand  over  Northern  Bukovina  which  was  in  the 
main  populated  by  Ukrainians.  The  Rumanian  Govern¬ 
ment  complied  with  this  demand  and  as  a  result  the 
Moldavian  and  Ukrainian  nations  were  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  reunify  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1940,  after  the  peace  treaty  with  Finland  had  been 
signed,  the  Karelian  Isthmus  and  certain  other  territo¬ 
ries  were  made  over  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  Finland:  they 
were  incorporated  into  the  Karelian  Autonomous  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  which  was  later  to  become  the  Karelo- 
Finnish  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 
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These  measures  meant  that  the  Soviet  borders  were 
moved  a  fair  distance  westwards.  In  the  new  territories 
socialist  transformations  in  all  spheres  of  material  and 
cultural  life  were  gradually  introduced.  Naturally  this 
required  additional  funds  which  were  duly  allocated  by 
the  state.  The  first  collective  farms  were  set  up  in 
Western  Byelorussia  and  the  Western  Ukraine  in  the 
autumn  of  1939,  and  these  were  followed  by  state  farms 
and  MTS  in  1940.  The  factories,  oil-fields  and  mines 
which  had  been  nationalised  in  these  territories  quickly 
expanded  and  raised  their  output.  An  event  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  all  these  areas  was  the  introduction  of  free  medic¬ 
al  services,  the  rapid  extension  of  the  school  network  and 
cultural  facilities  and  the  organisation  of  a  campaign  to 
eradicate  illiteracy.  In  these  liberated  regions  not  only 
were  the  factories  nationalised  and  reorganised  along 
socialist  lines  but  a  system  of  co-operative  production  was 
also  set  up  enabling  large  numbers  of  craftsmen  and 
artisans  to  join  together  in  production  artels.  At  that 
stage  there  was  also  a  capitalist  sector  still  in  existence, 
which  consisted  in  the  main  of  small  handicraft  under¬ 
takings.  However,  it  did  not  occupy  an  important  place 
in  production  as  a  whole.  Although  members  of  the  for¬ 
mer  exploiter  classes  more  than  once  made  attempts  to 
resort  to  sabotage  and  subversive  and  anti-Soviet  activi¬ 
ties,  they  could  not  exert  any  appreciable  influence  on 
the  general  course  of  events.  The  working  people  in  the 
new  Soviet  republics  and  regions  engaged  more  and  more 
actively  and  consciously  in  the  economic,  cultural  and 
socio-political  life  of  the  whole  country.  The  membership 
of  the  Communist  Party,  trade  unions  and  Komsomol  grew 
apace  in  the  new  republics,  and  there  was  a  marked  rise 
to  be  observed  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  working 
class,  peasants  and  intelligentsia.  Wage  increases  and 
equal  rates  of  pay  for  women  were  introduced  everywhere, 
a  state  system  of  social  insurance  was  organised,  and  rents 
were  significantly  reduced.  Socialist  emulation,  which  in 
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the  Soviet  Union  had  only  become  a  mass  phenomenon  a 
whole  twelve  years  after  the  October  Revolution,  in  these 
new  territories  rapidly  started  to  gain  ground  as  early  as 
1940-1941. 

The  introduction  of  socialist  transformations  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  Indeed,  the  working  people  of  the 
new  republics  and  regions  had  for  many  years  been  work¬ 
ing  and  living  under  the  bourgeois-landowner  regimes,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  rampant  nationalism  and  clerical  pro¬ 
paganda,  and  they  had  been  faced  with  unemployment, 
overpopulation  in  the  rural  areas,  while  the  adherents  of 
all  democratic  movements  had  been  subjected  to  severe 
harassment  from  the  police.  It  was  impossible  overnight 
to  eradicate  once  and  for  all  the  grim  legacy  of  the  past: 
a  great  deal  of  careful,  painstaking  work  was  required, 
work  that  was  made  particularly  complex  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  stormclouds  of  war  were  gathering  thick  and 
fast  on  the  horizon  with  every  passing  week. 

DEFENCE  PREPARATIONS 

In  1938,  when  the  Third  Five-Year  Plan  was  launched, 
no  one,  of  course,  had  been  in  a  position  to  foretell  that 
only  just  over  three  years  remained  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Great  Patriotic  War.  The  new  five-year  plan  was 
wholly  orientated  to  peace-time  labour.  However,  the 
drastic  changes  in  the  international  situation  stemming 
from  the  aggressive  acts  of  fascist  Germany  which  led  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  compelled  the 
Soviet  Government  to  introduce  major  changes  into  the 
course  of  the  country’s  economic  development.  The  prov¬ 
ocations  instigated  by  the  Japanese  militarists  in  the  Far 
East  (on  the  shores  of  Lake  Khasan  in  1938  and  along  the 
Khalkhin-Gol  River  in  1939)  and  the  armed  conflict  with 
Finland  in  late  1939  and  early  1940,  bore  witness  to  the 
need  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  build-up  of  the  Red 
Army  and  the  strategic  reserves,  and  the  consolidation  of 
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the  defence  industry.  The  funds  originally  earmarked  for 
peace-time  construction  now  had  to  be  reallocated.  In  1938 
defence  expenditure  totalled  23,000  million  rubles  and 
accounted  for  18.7%  of  all  state  expenditure,  while  two 
years  later  defence  spending  had  risen  to  a  total  of 
57,000  million  or  approximately  one-third  of  all  state  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  average  annual  rate  of  growth  for  indus¬ 
trial  production  as  a  whole  was  13%;  however,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  defence  industry  was  growing  at  thrice  that 
rate.  The  People’s  Commissariat  of  the  Defence  Industry 
was  divided  into  four  independent  commissariats  for  the 
aviation,  ship-building,  armaments  and  munitions  indus¬ 
tries. 

New  factories  specially  catering  for  war-time  needs 
were  put  up  in  the  Urals,  Siberia  and  the  Soviet  Far  East. 
A  number  of  enterprises  originally  geared  to  peace-time 
production  were  switched  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  military  equipment.  A  number  of  motor  works 
started  producing  aircraft  engines,  and  some  tractor  pro¬ 
duction  lines  began  putting  out  tank  hulls.  Production  in 
the  country’s  shipyards  was  switched  from  cargo  vessels 
to  warships.  At  the  end  of  the  thirties  the  rural  areas 
received  considerably  less  tractors.  The  production  of 
watches,  wireless  sets,  bicycles,  sewing-machines  and  ca¬ 
meras  was  considerably  curtailed.  Allegations  were  made 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  metal  in  the  country  and 
there  were  drastic  shortages  of  various  other  kinds  of  raw 
materials  and  equipment.  In  actual  fact,  however,  this  was 
merely  a  result  of  the  accelerated  re-equipment  of  the  Red 
Army  and  the  build-up  of  its  fighting  strength. 

At  the  beginning  of  1939  the  Government  of  the  USSR 
called  a  special  conference  to  discuss  means  of  speeding 
up  the  designing  and  production  of  new  fighter,  bomber 
and  assault  aircraft.  That  same  year  Sergei  Ilyushin  de¬ 
signed  the  IL-2  armoured  assault  aircraft  for  use  against 
enemy  tanks  and  ground  forces.  This  new  plane  represent¬ 
ed  an  outstanding  achievement  of  world  aircraft-design- 
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ing.  The  IL-2  could  carry  a  bomb-load  of  400  to  600 
kilograms.  It  was  equipped  with  two  cannon,  two  machine- 
guns  and  between  four  to  eight  rocket  launchers.  It  was 
not  for  nothing  that  the  Nazis  were  later  to  christen  this 
aircraft  “Black  Death”. 

At  the  beginning  of  1940  the  army  was  issued  with  new 
fighter  planes  designed  by  Alexander  Yakovlev.  Later, 
after  the  Great  Patriotic  War  had  started,  the  French 
pilots,  who  fought  in  the  Normandie-Niemen  squadron 
side  by  side  with  Soviet  pilots,  were  offered  a  choice  of 
either  an  American,  British  or  Soviet  fighter  plane,  and 
they  all  without  exception  asked  for  Yakovlev’s  plane. 

The  Soviet  T-34  tank  was  to  win  an  equally  illustrious 
reputation  for  itself.  The  first  two  models  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  1940.  This  particular  tank  was  compact, 
squat,  manoeuvrable  and  had  a  thick  armour.  The 
Germans  did  not  succeed  in  producing  anything  of  a 
similar  type  even  during  the  war  years:  their  generals 
admitted  that  the  attempt  to  build  a  German  tank  mod¬ 
elled  on  the  Russian  T-34  ended  in  failure. 

Less  than  twenty-four  hours  before  the  Great  Patriotic 
War  started  Party  and  government  leaders  examined  the 
weapon  which  was  later  to  be  affectionately  nicknamed 
“Katyusha”  by  the  Soviet  soldiers,  a  weapon,  the  like  of 
which  the  world  had  never  seen  before.  Work  on  rocket 
launchers  had  been  going  on  for  some  time:  the  first  aerial 
rockets  used  by  Soviet  fighter  planes  were  to  prove  their 
worth  in  the  battles  fought  during  operations  along  the 
Khalkhin-Gol  River.  Later  rocket  launchers  were  mounted 
on  lorries  and  again  were  to  prove  remarkably  effective. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  was  also  devoted  to  the  design 
of  small  arms,  the  introduction  of  up-to-date  artillery 
weapons  and  the  building  of  the  navy.  An  enormous  ship¬ 
building  programme  was  launched  in  1937.  At  first,  pride 
of  place  was  given  to  large  vessels  such  as  battleships  and 
cruisers.  However,  the  building  of  such  ships  took  from 
three  to  five  years  and  was  a  very  expensive  undertaking, 
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so  the  programme  was  amended  in  the  spring  of  1940.  The 
production  of  equipment  for  land  forces  was  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  and  the  demand  for  metal  supplies  kept  on  grow¬ 
ing.  The  construction  of  battleships  and  heavy  cruisers 
was  halted,  while  work  on  submarines,  destroyers,  mine¬ 
sweepers  and  torpedo  boats  was  stepped  up.  In  1940  alone 
more  than  a  hundred  such  vessels  were  launched  and 
another  269  were  under  construction.  By  1941  the  USSR 
had  a  total  of  approximately  600  fighting  ships,  including 
ten  battleships  and  cruisers,  59  destroyers  and  218  sub¬ 
marines. 

Soviet  military  scientists  based  their  plans  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  imminent  war  would  be  a  war  of  en¬ 
gines,  of  mechanised  armies.  But  of  course  machines  wit¬ 
hout  men  are  useless,  while  on  the  other  hand  weapons  are 
doubly  effective  in  experienced,  skilled  hands.  This  was 
why  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Government 
showed  continuous  concern  for  the  training  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  troops,  their  combat  readiness  and  political  aware¬ 
ness.  The  worsening  international  situation  compelled  the 
USSR  to  expand  its  armed  forces.  Between  January  1939 
and  June  1941  they  increased  two  and  a  half  times  over, 
totalling  five  million.  In  the  autumn  of  1939  a  Universal 
Military  Service  Law  was  introduced,  which  laid  down 
19  as  the  call-up  age,  extended  the  period  of  military  ser¬ 
vice,  and  improved  the  systems  of  military  registration 
and  pre-conscription  training. 

The  ground  was  being  prepared  for  rallying  dependable 
reinforcements  for  the  army.  Front-rank  workers,  exem¬ 
plary  students,  people  taking  an  active  part  in  social  and 
political  work  were  sent  by  the  Komsomol  to  military 
training  schools.  It  became  a  common  practice  for  young 
people  at  the  end  of  the  working  day  to  attend  sniper 
courses  laid  on  at  their  factories  or  two-month  courses  for 
machine-gunners,  or  to  train  as  nurses.  Boys  and  girls 
considered  themselves  honour-bound  to  qualify  for  their 
GTO  badges  (these  letters  stood  for  the  Russian  words 
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signifying  Ready  for  Labour  and  Defence),  which  showed 
that  they  had  carried  out  a  number  of  special  assignments 
testifying  to  their  strength,  agility  and  staying  power. 

Special  study  circles  where  schoolchildren  and  adults 
were  taught  means  of  defence  against  chemical  weapons 
and  methods  of  anti-aircraft  defence  proved  tremendously 
popular.  The  greatest  popularity  was  enjoyed  by  flying 
clubs  which  annually  trained  several  thousand  pilots  who 
combined  study  with  work.  The  famous  pilot  Ivan  Kozhe¬ 
dub,  awarded  three  Gold  Stars  of  Hero  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  also  first  learned  to  fly  at  one  of  these  clubs. 

Respect  for  and  pride  in  the  Red  Army  and  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  their  patriotic  duty  to  defend  their  homeland  were 
fostered  in  Soviet  men  and  women  from  their  earliest 
school  years.  A  book  that  held  a  special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  generation  that  grew  up  in  the  thirties  was 
How  the  Steel  Was  Tempered  by  Nikolai  Ostrovsky,  the 
Civil  War  hero,  and  their  favourite  film  had  been  Cha¬ 
payev.  A  particularly  popular  song  of  that  period  con¬ 
tained  the  lines:  “We  are  people  of  peace,  but  our  ar¬ 
moured  train  stands  ready  in  the  siding.”  Just  before  the 
war,  films  about  such  great  soldiers  as  Alexander  Suvo¬ 
rov,  Bogdan  Khmelnitsky  and  the  Civil  War  hero  Nikolai 
Shchors,  and  the  famous  trilogy  about  the  revolutionary 
worker  Maxim  were  released.  Sholokhov  completed  his 
epic  novel  And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don,  and  Alexei  Tolstoy 
his  Ordeal.  Novels  about  legendary  heroes  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  such  as  Parkhomenko  and  Kochubei  also  appeared 
at  this  time. 

The  press,  radio,  cinema  and  literature  of  this  period 
were  all  directed  towards  fostering  Soviet  patriotism  and 
hatred  for  fascism. 

The  intense  work  aimed  at  increasing  the  country’s 
defence  potential  was  accompanied  by  numerous  difficul¬ 
ties.  It  did  not  prove  possible  to  carry  out  all  the  govern¬ 
ment  directives  with  regard  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
existing  war  factories  and  construction  of  new  ones.  The 
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organisation  of  mass  production  of  up-to-date  aircraft, 
tanks,  anti-tank  and  automatic  weapons  and  certain  artil¬ 
lery  systems  was  a  slow  process.  The  main  work  involved 
in  forming  armoured  and  mechanised  units  was  only  just 
getting  under  way  and  at  that  stage  only  the  first  steps 
had  been  taken  towards  activating  airborne  corps. 

The  situation  which  obtained  immediately  before  the 
war  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  significant  changes  in 
the  life  of  the  Soviet  people  and  in  the  policies  directed 
towards  the  consolidation  of  the  country’s  defence  poten¬ 
tial.  Many  mistakes  were  corrected  and  everything  pos¬ 
sible  was  done  to  avert  conflicts  in  the  border  areas,  to 
delay  possible  attack.  Time  was  desperately  needed  to 
complete  the  work  now  under  way,  to  overcome  various 
shortcomings  that  had  come  to  light,  and  to  mobilise  all 
possible  funds  and  resources.  Meanwhile  the  country’s 
general  policy  line  remained  unchanged:  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  campaign  for  peace  and  consolidate  its  de¬ 
fences.  When  emergency  measures  were  required,  it  was 
with  confidence  and  understanding  that  the  people  accept¬ 
ed  Party  and  government  decisions. 

In  the  summer  of  1940  the  working  day  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  extended  from  seven  to  eight  hours  and  a 
seven-day  week  was  introduced  in  place  of  the  former 
six-day  week  (previously  the  sixth,  twelfth,  eighteenth, 
twenty-fourth  and  thirtieth  of  every  month  had  been  days 
off).  This  meant  that  factory  and  office  workers  worked  a 
total  of  33  extra  hours  a  month,  or  four  more  days  a 
month,  and  over  one  and  a  half  months  a  year.  This  was 
a  major  contribution  made  by  the  working  people  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  country’s  industrial  potential.  In  in¬ 
dustry  alone  these  additional  hours  produced  as  much  as 
a  million  new  workers  would  have  done  under  the  former 
system. 

Wages  meanwhile  remained  unchanged.  In  an  appeal 
to  the  working  people  trade-union  leaders  announced  that 
“sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  working  class  of  the  USSR 
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are  needed  for  the  build-up  of  the  nation’s  defence  po¬ 
tential”.  The  numerous  rallies  of  the  working  people  which 
expressed  their  approval  of  these  Party  and  government 
decisions  were  an  eloquent  answer  to  the  appeal. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  decision  was  adopted  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  setting-up  of  a  network  of  labour-training 
schools  to  provide  the  country  with  labour  reserves.  The 
training  of  young  workers  was  organised  in  a  planned 
way  on  a  nation-wide  scale  through  a  network  of  voca¬ 
tional  schools  and  factory  training  centres. 

Also  in  1940  the  government  issued  a  decree  prohibit¬ 
ing  factory  and  office  workers  from  changing  jobs 
without  permission.  Absence  without  leave  was  made 
subject  to  strict  punishment.  Soon  afterwards  the  People’s 
Commissars  were  vested  with  the  right  to  transfer  engi¬ 
neers  and  skilled  workers  to  any  enterprises  in  any  part 
of  the  country  regardless  of  their  own  particular  prefer¬ 
ences.  These  were  tough,  rigorous  measures  and  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Soviet  Union  frequently  went  out  of  their 
way  to  distort  their  true  significance,  but  Soviet  men  and 
women  were  well  aware  of  the  reasons  behind  these 
measures  and  they  understood  that  they  were  unavoidable. 
It  was  the  independence  of  the  Soviet  state  that  was  at 
stake,  it  was  a  necessity  to  make  sacrifices  to  promote  the 
build-up  of  the  nation’s  defences  and  to  build  a  new  so¬ 
ciety  not  merely  within  a  capitalist  encirclement  but  under 
the  threat  of  war.  Throughout  the  country  men  and 
women  were  working  to  the  last  ounce  of  their  strength 
and  their  approach  to  their  everyday  duties  was  one  of 
disciplined  responsibility. 

In  1940,  when  the  fascist  onslaught  was  only  six  months 
away,  achievements  in  the  sphere  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  were  summed  up  as  follows:  cast-iron  production — 
almost  15  million  tons,  steel — 18.3  million  tons,  oil — over 
31  million  tons  and  coal  almost  170  million  tons.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  a  third  of  the  steel,  rolled  metal  and 
coal  produced  that  year  came  from  the  eastern  regions  of 
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the  Soviet  Union.  Oil  extraction  in  the  Volga  area  and 
the  Urals,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  “Second  Baku”, 
had  increased  considerably.  The  economic  potential  of 
Central  Asia,  Kazakhstan,  Siberia  and  the  Soviet  Far  East 
was  growing  rapidly.  Agricultural  progress  also  made  it 
possible  to  build  up  state  reserves  of  rye,  wheat,  oats,  Hour 
and  other  cereals. 

On  June  5,  1941,  Kalinin  was  to  utter  words  filled  with 
profound  meaning:  “We  do  not  know  when  we  will  be 
called  upon  to  fight,  whether  it  will  be  tomorrow  or  the 
day  after:  but  in  such  a  situation  it  is  vital  to  be  prepared 
today.”  However,  it  did  not  prove  possible  to  complete 
the  defence  preparations  by  that  time.  War  swept  across 
the  Soviet  frontier  when  the  country  was  not  yet  fully 
prepared  to  meet  the  fascists  adequately  armed.  The  main 
tasks,  however,  had  been  accomplished,  socialist  construc¬ 
tion  had  been  completed  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
Party  and  the  people,  and  in  the  final  analysis  this  was 
the  decisive  advantage  of  which  the  USSR  was  able  to 
avail  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War. 


Chapter  IX  THE  GREAT  PATRIOTIC  WAR 
1941-1945 


THE  FIRST  MONTHS  OF  THE  WAR 


June  22,  1941,  is  a  date  which  will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  Soviet  people  as  one  of  the  turning-points 
in  the  history  of  their  country. 

At  dawn  on  that  day  the  troops  of  Nazi  Germany,  in 
violation  of  the  non-aggression  pact,  crossed  the  Soviet 
frontier  and  invaded  Soviet  territory.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  grim  war  which  was  to  change  the  life  of 
the  whole  people  in  that  it  demanded  unsparing  effort  on 
their  part,  took  a  toll  of  many  millions  of  lives  and  turned 
large  areas  of  the  country  into  deserts  of  devastation. 

The  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  logical  con¬ 
sequence  of  aggressive  Nazi  policy  which  was  aimed  at 
world  domination.  After  enslaving  the  peoples  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  Hitler  saw  the  existence  of  the 
USSR  as  the  main  obstacle  to  the  implementation  of  his 
predatory  schemes.  He  reckoned  that  by  routing  the  USSR 
he  would  wipe  out  the  source  of  support  for  the  countries 
which  were  fighting  for  their  freedom,  eradicate  a  bastion 
of  socialism  and  progress,  and  also  gain  possession  of 
colossal  resources  for  continuing  his  plan  to  subjugate  the 
world. 

Germany  had  prepared  thoroughly  for  this  war.  She 
had  at  her  disposal  tremendous  resources,  including  those 
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of  the  by  then  subject  peoples  of  Europe.  The  fully  mo¬ 
bilised,  well-trained  German  army,  which  was  equipped 
with  the  most  up-to-date  weapons  and  which  had  already 
gained  considerable  experience  in  the  conduct  of  modern 
warfare,  invaded  the  USSR  together  with  the  troops  from 
Italy,  Finland,  Rumania,  Hungary  and  Slovakia.  Insofar 
as  no  major  operations  took  place  on  the  Western  front 
during  1941,  the  Nazi  command  was  in  a  position  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  overwhelming  majority  of  its  forces  in  the 
East. 

The  plan  for  this  attack  on  the  USSR,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Hitler’s  generals  and  was  given  the  code 
name  Plan  Barbarossa,  was  based  on  the  blitzkrieg  pattern. 
It  was  planned  to  rout  the  Red  Army  in  the  course  of  a 
“top-speed  military  operation”  and  sweep  across  the 
country  to  a  line  stretching  from  Arkhangelsk  to  Astra¬ 
khan. 

An  army  of  tremendous  strength  had  been  amassed 
along  the  Soviet  borders  from  the  Barents  to  the  Black 
Sea:  190  divisions,  equipped  with  over  50,000  artillery 
pieces,  3,500  tanks  and  5,000  aircraft. 

Before  dawn  on  June  22  German  planes  took  off,  artil¬ 
lery  thundered,  and  finally  land  troops  crossed  the  fron¬ 
tier.  The  invasion  had  begun.  In  the  first  days  of  the  war 
the  Nazi  troops  scored  considerable  successes.  The  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  German  air  force  dealt  a  serious  blow  to 
Soviet  aviation;  by  midday  on  June  22,  1,200  planes  had 
been  wiped  out,  800  of  them  before  they  even  took  off. 

The  enemy’s  superiority  in  the  air  was  incontestable  and 
it  also  had  the  initiative  on  the  ground.  Soviet  troops  were 
unable  to  check  the  advance  of  the  German  divisions  in 
the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  the  frontiers.  The 
German  tank  columns  advanced  rapidly  into  Soviet  ter¬ 
ritory. 

In  the  course  of  the  three  weeks  that  followed  the  Nazi 
troops  advanced  across  a  distance  of  between  300  and  550 
kilometres,  occupying  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  large  parts 
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of  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia  and  Moldavia.  This  advance 
was  to  continue  in  ensuing  weeks  as  well,  but  more 
slowly. 

By  the  autumn  of  1941  the  invaders  had  occupied  Esto¬ 
nia  and  reached  the  approaches  of  Leningrad;  after  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  whole  of  Byelorussia  and  taking  Smo¬ 
lensk  the  enemy  armies  were  already  a  threat  to  Moscow. 
They  also  succeeded  by  this  time  in  seizing  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Ukraine  and  breaking  through  to  Rostov-on- 
the-Don. 

Many  factors  influenced  the  course  of  the  war  in  these 
early  weeks.  One  of  the  most  important  was  the  surprise 
element  of  the  German  offensive  and  the  fact  that  the 
German  army  was  fully  mobilised  and  deployed  for  com¬ 
bat,  already  having  gained  vital  experience  in  conducting 
modern  warfare.  Meanwhile  many  Soviet  divisions  were 
forced  to  take  up  their  positions  under  enemy  fire.  The 
mobilisation  of  the  main  contingents  of  Soviet  forces  also 
had  to  take  place  after  the  war  had  already  begun,  which 
meant  that  it  was  impossible  to  assemble  a  force  compa¬ 
rable  to  the  enemy’s  within  a  short  period.  The  lack  of 
combat  experience  on  the  part  of  many  generals,  officers 
and  soldiers  also  put  the  Soviet  army  at  a  serious  disad¬ 
vantage  vis-a-vis  the  enemy.  Furthermore,  the  officer  corps 
had  been  considerably  depleted  as  a  result  of  unfounded 
cases  of  repression  that  had  occurred  before  the  war. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  by  then  had  become  a  mighty 
industrial  power,  possessed  the  necessary  resources  for 
equipping  its  army  with  modern  weapons;  however,  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  the  re-equipment  of  the  army  was  by  no 
means  complete,  modern  aircraft  and  tanks  were  few,  and 
there  was  a  shortage  of  anti-aircraft  and  anti-tank  guns. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  only  17%  of  the  Soviet  air¬ 
craft  were  of  up-to-date  design. 

The  fortified  areas  along  the  1939  borders  had  been 
dismantled  and  the  intensive  construction  work  aimed  at 
fortifying  the  new  borders  had  not  yet  been  completed. 
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Despite  various  warnings  of  the  imminent  German 
attack,  Stalin  was  convinced  right  up  until  the  last  minute 
that  it  was  still  possible  to  avert  the  war.  As  a  result,  he 
had  been  unwilling  to  take  any  emergency  measures  to 
mobilise  the  armed  forces  since  he  considered  that  that 
would  give  Hitler  grounds  for  declaring  war. 

In  the  grim  conditions  of  these  early  weeks  the  soldiers 
of  the  Red  Army  courageously  engaged  the  superior  enemy 
forces.  They  made  the  most  of  every  means  available  for 
checking  the  advance  of  the  enemy  forces  or  rolling  them 
back  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  them.  This  period  is  famous 
for  countless  cases  of  mass  heroism  displayed  by  men  and 
officers.  Soldiers  fought  on  to  their  last  round  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  refusing  to  surrender  their  defence  lines.  They 
bravely  rushed  into  hand-to-hand  fighting;  soldiers  find¬ 
ing  their  pill-boxes  surrounded  blew  themselves  up  to¬ 
gether  with  their  pill-boxes  rather  than  surrender.  Pilots, 
after  running  out  of  ammunition,  rammed  enemy  planes. 
There  were  frequent  cases  of  pilots  deliberately  steering 
their  planes  to  come  down  on  to  enemy  troops  after  they 
had  been  put  out  of  action.  The  first  pilot  to  do  this  was 
Captain  Nikolai  Gastello:  on  June  26,  1941,  his  petrol 
tank  was  damaged  by  shrapnel,  and  Gastello  proceeded  to 
steer  his  burning  plane  down  on  to  a  column  of  enemy 
motor  vehicles  and  petrol  tanks. 

The  outstanding  courage  of  the  Soviet  troops  was 
acknowledged  even  by  the  enemy.  This  can  be  seen  from 
letters  and  diaries  written  by  the  German  military  men 
and  their  memoirs  published  after  the  war. 

In  many  of  the  defensive  battles  fought  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1941,  Soviet  troops  did  much  to  wear  out 
the  enemy  and  inflicted  considerable  losses  on  the  fascist 
troops;  in  a  number  of  cases  they  even  engaged  in  success¬ 
ful  counter-offensives.  The  most  significant  of  these  were 
the  battle  for  Smolensk  which  lasted  two  months,  the 
battle  for  Kiev  which  lasted  73  days  and  the  fighting  on 
the  approaches  to  Leningrad. 


23* 


“Your  Country  Needs  You!”,  a  poster  issued  in  1941 

A  characteristic  feature  of  these  first  months  of  the  war 
was  the  tenacious  resistance  put  up  by  the  defenders  of  a 
number  of  towns  and  fortresses  when  surrounded  by  the 
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enemy.  This  type  of  resistance  can  truly  be  called  heroic. 
Soviet  soldiers  displayed  rare  fortitude,  courage  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  death  in  these  situations.  The  garrison  at  the 
frontier  fortress  in  Brest  repelled  enemy  attacks  for  a 
whole  month,  although  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  main  body  of  the  German  forces  it  very  soon  found 
itself  deep  in  the  enemy  rear. 

The  25,000-strong  garrison  at  the  naval  base  on  the 
Hanko  Peninsula  which  guarded  the  northern  approach  to 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  held  out  for  150  days.  The  port  of 
Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea,  after  it  had  been  completely 
surrounded,  continued  to  tie  up  18  Rumanian  and  Ger¬ 
man  divisions.  Sailors,  soldiers  and  townspeople  defended 
the  city  from  August  10  to  October  16,  1941. 

Although  the  Nazi  troops  scored  major  successes  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1941  they  did  not  manage 
to  carry  out  their  overall  strategic  plan.  The  main  body 
of  the  Soviet  forces  had  not  been  routed  and  no  Blitz¬ 
krieg  had  been  achieved.  The  enemy  was  forced  to 
fight  out  long,  testing  battles  and  this  led  to  a  funda¬ 
mental  change  in  the  course  of  the  war. 

While  these  battles  were  going  on  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  organised  a  nation-wide  mobilisation  of  all  availa¬ 
ble  resources  using  to  the  full  the  advantages  the  Soviet 
system  presented  and  relying  on  the  utter  determination 
of  the  people  to  rout  the  aggressor. 

The  Communist  Party  was  to  play  a  vital  role  in  this 
mobilisation  and  war-time  organisation.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  the  war  approximately  a  million  Com¬ 
munists  joined  the  army  and  the  navy.  Almost  a  third 
of  the  Central  Committee  was  at  the  front.  Prominent 
Party  leaders,  including  Brezhnev,  Bulganin,  Voroshilov, 
Zhdanov,  Ignatov,  Kalnberzin,  Kuznetsov,  Manuilsky, 
Suslov,  Khrushchev  and  Shcherbakov,  took  an  active  part 
in  troop  control. 

Those  Party  workers  who  remained  in  the  rear  spared 
no  effort  to  help  the  Communists  put  to  the  best  possible 
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use  their  organised  discipline,  selfless  dedication  and 
joint  action  so  as  to  ensure  adequate  supplies  for  the  men 
at  the  front. 

On  June  30,  1941,  the  Central  Committee,  the  Presi¬ 
dium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  the  Council  of  People’s 
Commissars  adopted  a  joint  decision  to  set  up  a  State 
Defence  Committee  with  Stalin  at  its  head.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  was  an  emergency  organ  in  which  all  power  was 
concentrated  and  which  brought  under  one  head  the 
work  of  government  and  military  establishments,  Party 
and  other  organisations. 

A  General  Headquarters  was  set  up  and  on  August  8 
Stalin  was  appointed  Supreme  Commander-in-Chief. 

Placing  the  economy  on  a  war-time  footing  demanded 
terrific  efforts.  Factories  moved  over  to  war-time  pro¬ 
duction  and  worked  maximum  possible  hours.  In  the  fac¬ 
tories  women,  old-age  pensioners  and  boys  and  girls  in 
their  teens  started  to  take  the  place  of  the  men  who  had 
left  for  the  front. 

Enemy  troops  continued  to  advance  and  occupied  large 
industrial  regions,  while  endless  trainloads  of  people, 
machines  and  industrial  equipment  were  moving  east¬ 
wards  further  away  from  the  front.  A  large-scale  indus¬ 
trial  evacuation  was  organised.  Between  July  and  Nov¬ 
ember  1941,  1,523  industrial  enterprises  were  evacuated, 
and  this  took  up  a  total  of  one  and  a  half  million  trucks. 
This  work  was  organised  by  a  special  Evacuation  Council 
headed  by  Nikolai  Shvernik  and  his  deputy,  Alexei  Ko¬ 
sygin. 

These  trains  set  out  for  distant  parts  in  the  east — the 
Urals,  the  Volga  area,  Siberia,  Central  Asia  and  Kazakh¬ 
stan,  where  the  enterprises  were  immediately  reassembled 
on  new  sites.  The  workers  often  had  to  work  in  the  open, 
exposed  to  rain  and  frost,  and  to  live  in  dug-outs  and 
tents.  This  work  went  on  round  the  clock.  Many  of  the 
enterprises  were  ready  to  start  operating  again  after  an 
amazingly  short  period  of  between  three  and  four  weeks. 
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The  situation  in  industry  at  that  time  was  an  extremely 
difficult  one.  After  large  industrial  centres  had  been  lost 
to  the  enemy  there  followed  an  inevitable  drop  in  the 
output  during  the  first  months  of  the  war.  However,  as  a 
result  of  the  measures  described  above  this  drop  was  halt¬ 
ed  by  December  1941,  and  an  overall  growth  of  industrial 
production  began  since  January  1942. 

Despite  all  the  difficulties  and  setbacks  of  the  initial 
period  of  the  war  the  Soviet  people  did  not  yield  to  panic 
and  despair.  Soviet  men  and  women  believed  in  the  final 
victory  and  did  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  bring  it 
nearer.  The  Party  slogan:  “Everything  for  the  front! 
Everything  for  victory!”  was  taken  up  by  the  whole  people. 

The  Soviet  soldiers  fought  selflessly  at  the  front.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  people  joined  volunteer  detachments.  In 
Moscow  their  number  soon  reached  120,000  and  in  Lenin¬ 
grad  160,000. 

The  workers  in  the  rear  paid  no  heed  to  official  work¬ 
ing  hours  as  they  worked  to  carry  out  orders  for  the  men 
at  the  front.  Factory  workers  started  a  movement  for 
achieving  twice  their  normal  quotas  and  more.  This  was 
accompanied  by  such  slogans  as:  “Into  work  as  into  bat¬ 
tle!”  or  “Do  your  own  work  and  that  of  your  comrade 
away  at  the  front”. 

Thus,  the  first  grim  months  of  retreat  and  setbacks  were 
also  those  in  which  the  foundations  of  the  future  victory 
were  laid.  The  German  troops  were  still  advancing  and 
Nazi  propaganda  was  full  of  the  recent  successes,  while 
General  Haider,  their  Chief  of  Staff,  was  to  state  ruefully 
as  early  as  August  11,  1941:  “The  general  situation  is 
revealing  more  and  more  patently  and  clearly  that  we 
have  been  underestimating  the  Russian  colossus.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  aspects  of  the  country’s  economy  and  general 
organisation,  to  the  means  of  communication  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  purely  military  matters.” 

Hitler’s  hopes  to  achieve  an  international  isolation  of 
the  USSR  proved  futile  either. 
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Naturally  enough,  there  was  no  lack  of  reactionaries  in 
the  West — in  particular  in  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
who  longed  for  the  USSR  to  be  defeated  or  at  least  for 
its  strength  to  be  severely  undermined.  The  following 
statement  made  on  June  24,  1941  by  Senator  Harry  Tru¬ 
man,  later  to  become  US  President,  was  to  acquire  consid¬ 
erable  notoriety:  “If  we  see  that  Germany  is  winning  we 
ought  to  help  Russia  and  if  Russia  is  winning  we  ought  to 
help  Germany  and  that  way  let  them  kill  as  many  as 
possible.” 

However,  the  fascist  threat  to  the  world  as  a  whole  was 
so  obvious  and  so  great  that  the  more  far-sighted  among 
Western  politicians  were  obliged  to  come  out  in  support 
of  the  USSR.  Also  they  were  obliged  to  reckon  with  the 
prevailing  mood  in  their  own  countries  which  was  anti¬ 
fascist  and  pro-Soviet.  This  led  the  British  Premier, 
Winston  Churchill,  and  the  American  President,  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  publicly  to  announce  their  support  of  the 
USSR  in  its  fight  against  Germany. 

The  USSR  was  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war  against 
fascism  and  become  the  advance  guard  of  the  international 
anti-fascist  movement. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  MOSCOW 

By  the  autumn  of  1941  the  Soviet  Union’s  military  posi¬ 
tion  had  become  even  more  serious.  By  November  1941 
enemy  troops  had  occupied  enormous  territories,  which 
before  the  war  had  been  inhabited  by  40%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  had  provided  63%  of  the  country’s  coal  and 
58%  of  its  steel.  After  pushing  back  the  Soviet  forces 
deep  into  the  interior,  the  German  troops  went  all  out 
to  strike  decisive  blows  at  the  USSR  before  the  onset  of 
winter,  and  capture  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  The  German 
High  Command  felt  that  it  had  all  that  was  needed  in 
order  to  achieve  this  goal  and  considered  the  war  to  be 
as  good  as  won. 
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The  main  German  forces  were  concentrated  at  the 
approaches  to  Moscow.  By  the  end  of  September  General 
von  Bock,  in  command  of  the  Army  Group  Centre,  had 
at  his  disposal  80  divisions,  including  14  tank  and  8  mo¬ 
torised  divisions.  Under  his  command  there  were  more  sol¬ 
diers  and  a  good  deal  more  tanks,  aircraft,  guns  and 
mortars  than  on  the  Soviet  side. 

Operation  Typhoon  was  the  code  name  given  to  the 
German  plan  for  the  capture  of  Moscow  in  the  autumn  of 
1941.  It  provided  for  a  three-pronged  advance  by  which 
the  city  would  come  under  attack  simultaneously  from 
the  north  (through  Kalinin,  Klin  and  Dmitrov),  south 
(through  Orel,  Tula  and  Kashira)  and  west  (through 
Vyazma,  Mozhaisk  and  Volokolamsk). 

On  September  30  the  German  Second  Tank  Group 
under  the  command  of  General  Guderian  launched  its 
offensive  to  the  south  of  Bryansk,  which  was  aimed  at 
breaking  through  to  Orel.  On  October  2  the  main  German 
forces  began  their  advance.  This  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  march  on  Moscow.  The  German  divisions  scored  major 
success  during  October.  After  taking  Kalinin  (on  the 
Moscow-Leningrad  railway)  they  started  to  close  in  on 
Moscow  from  the  north.  After  Orel  and  Kaluga  had  been 
captured  Moscow  was  directly  threatened  from  the  south. 
Along  the  central  part  of  the  front  the  Germans  advanced 
as  far  as  the  immediate  approaches  to  Moscow.  Near 
Vyazma  and  south  of  Bryansk  a  number  of  Soviet  armies 
were  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 

After  bringing  up  new  reserves,  the  German  High 
Command  resumed  its  offensive  on  November  15-16.  The 
German  tanks  were  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
capital  and  grim  fighting  was  going  on  among  the  Mus¬ 
covites’  summer  cottages  within  easy  reach  of  the  city.  In 
certain  places  the  Germans  came  within  25-30  kilometres 
of  the  capital. 

These  were  tense  grim  days  for  the  whole  nation.  Men 
and  women  held  their  breath  in  trepidation,  faced  by  a 
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danger  greater  than  any  that  had  ever  threatened  their 
country  before.  Yet  it  was  at  this  very  moment  that  the 
Soviet  people’s  fortitude  and  courage  came  into  its  own, 
that  their  deep  sense  of  dedication  to  their  socialist  home¬ 
land  came  so  strikingly  to  the  fore,  their  readiness  to 
disregard  all  vicissitudes  in  the  interests  of  its  defence. 
Also  at  this  time  the  advantages  of  the  Soviet  system, 
the  Soviet  state’s  capacity  for  concentrating  vital  re¬ 
sources  at  the  decisive  moment,  made  themselves  felt. 

The  defensive  battles  that  were  fought  out  near  Moscow 
were  even  more  notable  than  any  previous  ones  for  the 
mass  heroism  displayed  by  Soviet  officers  and  men.  One 
of  the  many  possible  examples  of  such  heroism  was  the 
fighting  at  Dubosekovo  railway  station  (some  100  kilo¬ 
metres  to  the  northwest  of  Moscow).  On  November  16, 
twenty-eight  soldiers  of  the  316th  Infantry  Division  (later 
known  as  the  Panfilov  Division,  after  its  commander, 
General  Panfilov,  who  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Moscow)  faced 
up  to  the  onslaught  of  50  enemy  tanks,  supported  by  sub¬ 
machine-gunners.  The  soldiers  led  by  their  political 
instructor,  Vasily  Klochkov,  stood  their  ground.  “Russia 
is  large,  but  there  is  nowhere  to  retreat  to,  for  behind  us 
is  Moscow,”  said  Klochkov  to  his  men.  These  words  were 
to  become  a  motto  for  all  the  defenders  of  Moscow.  The 
fighting  lasted  for  four  hours,  and  Klochkov  met  his  death 
in  the  course  of  it.  After  receiving  heavy  wounds  he  hurled 
himself  under  an  enemy  tank  with  a  bunch  of  hand- 
grenades  and  blew  it  up.  Almost  all  his  men  were  killed 
as  well  after  wiping  out  18  tanks  and  dozens  of  enemy 
soldiers  at  the  cost  of  their  own  lives. 

The  Soviet  troops  that  found  themselves  in  the  enemy 
encirclement  near  Vyazma  and  to  the  south  of  Bryansk 
put  up  a  stubborn  resistance.  They  tied  up  a  considerable 
contingent  of  German  forces,  wore  them  out  and  managed 
to  break  out  of  the  encirclement,  fighting  as  they  went. 

The  German  troops  suffered  heavy  losses.  Between  No¬ 
vember  16  and  December  5  they  lost  55,000  men  and  a 
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further  100,000  were  put  out  of  action  by  wounds  or  frost¬ 
bite.  In  the  same  period  they  lost  777  tanks,  300  guns  and 
mortars.  This  represented  a  considerable  thinning-out  of 
German  regiments  and  battalions,  resulted  in  a  slowing- 
down  of  their  advance  and  had  a  serious  effect  on  the 
morale  of  the  officers  and  men. 

Meanwhile  in  conditions  of  the  utmost  secrecy  the  So¬ 
viet  High  Command  moved  fresh  forces  to  the  Moscow 
area.  Large  reinforcements  were  sent  to  three  fronts:  the 
Kalinin  (Front  Commander  General  Konev),  the  Western 
(Front  Commander  General  Zhukov)  and  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  (Front  Commander  Marshal  Timoshenko).  In  Mos¬ 
cow  itself  and  the  suburbs,  barricades  and  anti-tank 
defences  were  erected.  More  than  500,000  Muscovites 
came  out  to  build  the  city’s  defence  lines  and  new  volun¬ 
teer  battalions  were  formed.  Despite  increasingly  frequent 
air  raids  Moscow’s  factories  were  working  at  maximum 
capacity  supplying  arms  for  the  front. 

On  the  eve  of  the  24th  anniversary  of  the  October 
Revolution  a  celebration  meeting  of  the  Moscow  City 
Soviet  was  held  in  the  hall  of  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
Moscow  underground,  at  which  Stalin  made  a  momentous 
speech. 

On  the  next  day,  November  7,  the  traditional  military 
parade  was  held  on  Red  Square.  Infantry  and  mounted 
troops,  artillery  and  tanks  crossed  the  snow-covered  square 
before  the  Kremlin  walls,  while  Stalin,  from  the  Lenin 
Mausoleum,  appealed  to  the  troops  to  fulfil  their  great 
mission,  to  rout  the  invaders  and  liberate  the  enslaved 
peoples  of  Europe. 

A  cold,  bitter  wind  tore  at  the  red  banners.  The  sol¬ 
diers  who  took  part  in  the  parade  were  fitted  out  with 
their  battle  kit:  they  went  straight  from  Red  Square  to 
the  front. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  1941  the  Soviet  troops 
defending  Moscow  were  able  to  launch  a  counter-offen¬ 
sive.  On  the  morning  of  December  5  Soviet  artillery 
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started  firing  along  the  banks  of  the  ice-bound  Volga  at 
the  Kalinin  Front.  After  this  bombardment  infantry  divi¬ 
sions  crossed  the  ice  to  move  up  on  enemy  positions.  On 
December  6  troops  from  the  Western  Front  and  the  right 
wing  of  the  Southwestern  Front  opened  an  offensive. 

Grim  fighting  broke  out  along  an  enormous  curved  front 
on  three  sides  of  Moscow  stretching  for  hundreds  of 
kilometres  from  Kalinin  to  Yelets.  This  time  it  was  the 
Soviet  troops  which  had  the  initiative.  The  German  forces 
suffered  a  number  of  serious  setbacks.  In  the  course  of 
this  offensive  Soviet  troops  succeeded  by  the  spring  of 
1942  in  pushing  back  the  Germans  a  good  350  kilometres 
in  a  number  of  places.  The  German  armies  lost  approxi¬ 
mately  500,000  men.  The  Army  Group  Centre  lost  around 
80%  of  its  weapons  and  equipment.  The  snow-bound  roads 
were  full  of  abandoned  German  motor  vehicles,  tanks  and 
cannon. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  this  counter-offensive 
near  Moscow  the  Soviet  troops  did  not  enjoy  any  numer¬ 
ical  superiority.  They  had  less  men,  officers,  artillery, 
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mortars  and  tanks  at  their  disposal  than  the  enemy.  The 
Soviet  High  Command  was  only  able  to  supply  its  troops 
with  superior  air  power.  The  victory  in  the  Battle  of 
Moscow  was  achieved  first  and  foremost  thanks  to  the 
courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Soviet  troops,  whose 
morale  was  incomparably  higher  than  that  of  the  invading 
armies.  Credit  is  also  incontestably  due  to  the  Soviet  High 
Command  which  drew  up  and  implemented  the  plans  for 
the  counter-offensive  with  such  brilliant  skill. 

The  battle  of  Moscow  was  an  exceptionally  bitter  one, 
especially  in  its  final  stage.  Recalling  those  days  Marshal 
Zhukov  wrote:  “It  was  equally  heavy  for  the  soldier  and 
the  commander.  In  the  period  from  November  16  to 
December  9  when  fighting  was  particularly  fierce  I  slept 
less  than  two  hours  a  day  and  even  then  in  snatches.” 

The  armies  under  the  command  of  Generals  Rokos- 
sovsky,  Govorov,  Lelyushenko,  Yefremov  and  Boldin  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  particular.  Important  successes 
were  scored  by  cavalry  corps  under  General  Belov  and 
General  Dovator,  and  the  tank  formations  under  Colonel 
Katukov  and  General  Getman.  Some  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  corps,  divisions,  brigades  and  regiments  were 
awarded  the  right  to  add  the  honorary  title  of  Guards  to 
their  official  designations. 

The  Battle  of  Moscow  was  extremely  important  not 
merely  from  the  military  point  of  view  but  from  the 
political  one  as  well.  For  the  first  time  in  the  course  of 
the  Second  World  War  German  troops  had  not  only  been 
held  up  but  even  forced  to  retreat  and  suffer  considerable 
losses.  It  was  now  clear  that  the  German  forces,  which 
had  but  recently  seemed  invincible,  could  be  defeated. 
This  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage  in  the  Second 
World  War. 

This  setback  also  meant  the  disruption  of  Hitler’s  main 
strategic  objective,  that  of  carrying  out  a  Blitzkrieg,  rout¬ 
ing  the  USSR  forces  before  the  winter  set  in.  The  war  was 
obviously  going  to  be  a  long-drawn-out  affair  now  and 
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this  held  out  far  from  encouraging  prospects  for  Germany. 

In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1941-1942  military  opera¬ 
tions  took  place  with  alternate  successes  of  both  sides  near 
Moscow  and  also  at  other  places  along  the  Soviet-German 
front.  In  the  autumn  of  1941  German  forces  advanced 
further  east  across  the  Ukraine  and  succeeded  in  making 
their  way  as  far  as  the  Northern  Caucasus  and  capturing 
Rostov-on-the-Don.  Yet  in  November  and  December  of 
that  year  the  Soviet  armies  from  the  Southern  Front  dealt 
a  heavy  counter-blow  and  managed  to  liberate  Rostov. 

German  troops  also  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Crimea.  By  this  time  only  the  city  and  vital  naval  base 
of  Sevastopol  was  still  putting  up  effective  resistance.  The 
siege  of  Sevastopol  lasted  250  days:  it  was  not  until  July 
1942,  that,  after  long  hard  fighting,  the  11th  German 
Army  under  General  von  Manstein  succeeded  in  finally 
capturing  the  city. 

At  this  stage  of  the  war  the  situation  around  Leningrad 
was  also  extremely  tense.  By  late  August-early  September 
the  German  troops  of  Army  Group  North  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Field-Marshal  Leeb  reached  the  immediate 
approaches  to  the  second  most  important  Soviet  city  with 
the  second  largest  population  after  Moscow.  On  August 
30,  after  capturing  the  railway  station  of  Mga,  German 
troops  cut  off  Leningrad’s  last  rail  link  with  the  rest  of 
the  country.  On  September  8  the  Germans  captured  the 
town  of  Schlusselburg  (now  Petrokrepost)  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  Neva  flows  out  of  Lake  Ladoga.  From 
that  day  on  all  land  routes  to  Leningrad  were  cut  off. 

This  meant  that  the  enormous  city  was  besieged  and 
virtually  cut  off  on  all  sides.  Heavy  fighting  was  going 
on  in  its  immediate  vicinity  and  the  German  High  Com¬ 
mand  was  absolutely  convinced  that  the  prize  was  theirs. 
The  date  for  the  celebration  banquet  in  Leningrad’s  Asto¬ 
ria  Hotel  was  fixed,  but  it  was  not  destined  ever  to  take 
place.  The  German  troops  never  got  into  Leningrad.  The 
Soviet  forces  (under  the  command  initially  of  Marshal 
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Voroshilov  and  then,  between  September  13  and  October 
7,  under  General  Zhukov)  and  the  sailors  of  the  Baltic 
Fleet  (under  the  command  of  Admiral  Tributs)  succeeded 
in  holding  off  the  enemy.  The  armed  forces  were  afforded 
considerable  help  by  the  townspeople  whose  leader  and 
inspirer  was  the  Leningrad  Party  organisation  headed  by 
First  Secretary  Andrei  Zhdanov.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Leningraders  fought  alongside  the  regular  troops  in  peo¬ 
ple’s  volunteer  detachments  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
set  to  work  building  defence  lines.  The  workers  from  the 
Leningrad  factories  brought  cannon  and  armoured  turrets 
straight  from  their  workshops  to  the  firing  line  and 
repaired  weapons  and  equipment  on  the  spot. 

By  the  end  of  September  it  was  clear  that  attempts  to 
take  Leningrad  by  storm  were  not  going  to  materialise 
and  the  Germans  decided  to  besiege  the  city.  The  siege  of 
Leningrad  lasted  for  900  days  and  was  to  prove  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  chapters  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Although  a  good  number  of  Leningraders  had  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  evacuated,  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege  there 
were  nevertheless  two  and  a  half  million  people  left 
behind,  including  400,000  children. 

There  was  only  one  route  of  access  to  Leningrad  that 
the  enemy  had  not  succeeded  in  cutting  off  and  that  was 
via  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Ladoga.  The  German  High 
Command  tried  to  close  this  last  remaining  outlet  as  well 
by  capturing  the  town  of  Tikhvin.  However,  at  the  end 
of  November  and  beginning  of  December  1941  Soviet 
forces  successfully  pushed  back  the  enemy  and  liberated 
Tikhvin. 

Foodstuffs,  fuel  and  ammunition  were  brought  to  Lenin¬ 
grad  by  way  of  Lake  Ladoga.  Heavily  loaded  barges  had 
to  make  their  way  across  the  lake’s  storm-whipped  waters 
under  fire  from  enemy  planes.  At  the  end  of  November 
the  lake  iced  over  and  then  lorries  were  sent  across  the 
ice  and  that  was  how  the  ice-route,  or  “Ladoga  Lifeline’’ 
as  the  Leningraders  called  it,  came  into  being.  On  dark 
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winter  nights  lorries  drove  several  dozen  kilometres  across 
uneven  snow-covered  ice  that  was  full  of  cracks.  The 
storms  that  often  blew  up  on  Lake  Ladoga  would  shift 
the  ice,  creating  hummocks  and  unfrozen  patches;  icy 
winds  also  tore  down  landmarks  and  piled  up  snow-drifts. 
Yet  the  lorries,  in  defiance  of  these  tremendous  odds,  kept 
on  pouring  into  Leningrad. 

Despite  all  these  efforts  it  was  impossible  to  supply 
the  city  with  the  necessary  quantities  of  food  and  fuel 
along  this  particular  route  and  the  winter  of  1941/42  was 
a  time  of  incredible  suffering.  There  was  not  enough  fuel 
to  heat  the  houses,  public  transport  had  come  to  a  stand¬ 
still  and  the  water-mains  and  sewerage  system  stopped 
functioning.  The  daily  ration  was  a  slice  of  bread  half  of 
which  consisted  of  substitutes.  Dystrophy  and  scurvy  were 
rampant  and  in  December  cases  of  death  from  starvation 
were  becoming  more  and  more  frequent.  There  were 
deaths  in  practically  every  family.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
letters,  diaries  and  stories  written  by  eye-witnesses  tell  of 
the  tragic  situations:  sons  and  daughters  died  before  the 
eyes  of  their  helpless  mothers,  and  there  were  frequent 
cases  of  small  children  finding  themselves  alone  with  their 
dead  parents.  And  all  that  time  the  German  troops  kept 
up  their  bombardment  of  the  city’s  residential  quarters. 

Despite  heavy  losses  the  city  still  did  not  surrender. 
Half-starving,  emaciated  Leningraders  declared:  “We 
will  hold  out.  We  will  never  surrender.  Victory  is  ours!” 
The  war  factories  were  kept  running  and  new  fortifica¬ 
tions  were  being  built.  Heroic  Leningrad  was  to  remain 
one  of  the  fortresses  which  successfully  held  out  against 
the  onslaught  of  the  German  divisions. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  STALINGRAD 

The  second  year  of  the  war  brought  new  trials  of 
strength  to  the  Soviet  people  and  long  hard  fighting.  The 
military  and  international  situation  in  which  the  Soviet 
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Union  found  itself  was  extremely  complex  and  beset  with 
contradictions. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  international  anti-Hitler  coalition 
was  growing  and  gathering  strength.  In  December  1941, 
after  the  Japanese  attack  on  the  American  naval  base  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  United  States  found  itself  at  war  with 
Japan,  Germany  and  Italy.  Other  countries  also  joined 
the  war  against  the  fascist  nations.  By  the  summer  of  1942, 
28  states  had  joined  the  anti-Hitler  coalition.  In  May 
1942  an  Anglo-Soviet  alliance  treaty  was  signed  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  a  month  later  a  Soviet-American  agreement  was 
also  signed.  The  United  States  promised  to  provide  the 
USSR  with  aircraft,  tanks  and  other  types  of  military 
equipment  and  materials.  The  USSR’s  position  in  the 
international  arena  was  thus  made  stronger  and  Hitler’s 
hopes  of  isolating  the  Soviet  Union  were  thwarted.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  fascist  bloc  now  found  itself  much  more  iso¬ 
lated. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  ruling  circles  in  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  insincere  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  holding  up  deliveries  of  arms  and — 
what  was  the  most  crucial  thing  of  all — failing  to  keep 
their  promises  with  regard  to  the  opening  of  a  second  front 
in  1942,  which  considerably  complicated  the  USSR’s 
military  position.  Stalin  was  to  write  to  Churchill  on 
August  13,  1942,  in  the  following  terms:  “The  Soviet  High 
Command,  in  planning  its  summer  and  autumn  opera¬ 
tions,  counted  on  a  second  front  being  opened  in  Europe 
in  1942. 

“It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  refusal  to  open  a  second  front  in  Europe  in  1942 
delivers  a  moral  blow  to  Soviet  public  opinion,  which  had 
hoped  that  the  second  front  would  be  opened,  complicates 
the  position  of  the  Red  Army  at  the  front  and  injures  the 
plans  of  the  Soviet  High  Command.”1 

1  Correspondence  Between  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Minis¬ 
ters  of  the  USSR  and  the  Presidents  of  the  USA  and  the  Prime 
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Making  capital  out  of  the  absence  of  the  second  front, 
Germany,  despite  the  defeats  it  had  suffered  in  the  winter 
campaign,  was  able  to  concentrate  enormous  forces  in  the 
USSR.  By  May  1,  1942,  there  were  177  divisions  and  9 
brigades  of  the  Wehrmacht  and  4  Luftwaffe  fleets  on  the 
Soviet  front,  and  another  39  divisions,  12  brigades  and  a 
considerable  air  force  contributed  by  Germany’s  allies. 
By  way  of  comparison  it  is  revealing  to  note  that  no  more 
than  10-12  Italian  and  German  divisions  were  used  in  the 
battles  of  the  North  African  campaign  that  were  fought 
out  in  1941  and  1942. 

In  the  summer  campaign  of  1942  the  German  High 
Command  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  launch  an  offen¬ 
sive  along  the  whole  of  the  front  and  it  concentrated  its 
main  forces  in  the  southern  sector  of  the  front,  against 
Voronezh,  Stalingrad  and  the  Northern  Caucasus.  In 
heavy  summer  battles  the  German  armies  again  scored  a 
number  of  major  successes.  In  August  the  6th  Army  under 
the  command  of  General  von  Paulus  broke  through  to  the 
Volga  not  far  from  Stalingrad.  In  the  course  of  that  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  German  forces  captured  a  large  part  of 
the  Northern  Caucasus  and  there  was  even  fighting  in 
the  passes  of  the  Main  Caucasian  Range.  This  was  the 
farthest  point  which  the  Germans  reached;  their  attempts 
to  break  through  into  Transcaucasia  ended  in  failure. 

Some  of  the  heaviest  battles  were  fought  at  Novorossiisk 
where  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  German  divisions  were 
unable  to  break  through  to  the  south  along  the  Black  Sea 
coast.  An  important  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
Soviet  defence  was  made  by  Leonid  Brezhnev,  who  was 
in  charge  of  political  work  among  the  troops  there,  and 
Andrei  Grechko  whose  army  defended  the  coastline. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  on  the  Volga  was  acquiring  more 
and  more  strategic  importance.  Fighting  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Stalingrad  (now  known  as  Volgograd)  was  pro¬ 
tracted  and  particularly  bitter. 

At  the  end  of  August  the  German  air  force  dispatched 
several  hundred  bombers  to  attack  Stalingrad.  After 
bombing  raids  lasting  for  several  hours  on  end  this  town 
with  a  population  of  600,000  was  one  giant  conflagration. 
The  people,  who  no  longer  had  any  homes  or  belongings, 
were  running  along  the  burning  streets  down  to  the  Volga. 
Their  evacuation  was  conducted  under  constant  enemy 
fire.  More  than  300,000  people  were  successfully  shipped 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  But  by  this  time  German 
battalions  were  already  storming  the  city  and  fighting  was 
going  on  in  the  streets. 

The  defence  of  Stalingrad  was  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  city  stretched  in  a  comparatively  narrow 
strip  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Volga  for  60  kilometres. 
After  heavy  fighting  (the  railway  station  changed  hands 
13  times,  for  example)  the  German  troops  managed  by 
September  to  capture  most  of  the  city  and  in  a  number  of 
places  broke  through  to  the  river.  Soviet  regiments  held  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  bordering  the  river,  which,  what  is 
more,  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  cutting  through  in  some 
places.  The  width  of  that  defence  belt  varied  from  200 
metres  to  a  kilometre  and  a  half.  Every  square  metre  of 
the  ground  was  exposed  to  enemy  fire.  It  looked  as  if  it 
would  be  impossible  to  hold  out  in  such  conditions  for 
more  than  a  day,  but  the  defenders  of  Stalingrad  won 
through. 

In  Stalingrad  itself  the  62nd  Army  under  General  Chui- 
kov  battled  against  the  enemy;  this  army  made  up  part 
of  the  Stalingrad  Front  under  the  command  of  General 
Yeremenko.  The  regiments  and  divisions  under  General 
Batyuk,  Colonel  Gurtyev,  General  Lyudnikov  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Rodimtsev  were  to  distinguish  themselves  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

The  furious  battles  did  not  let  up  for  a  moment  either 
by  night  or  day.  The  defence  of  Stalingrad  (including  the 
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fighting  at  the  approaches  to  the  city)  went  on  for  125 
days  and  the  fighting  on  the  streets  of  the  city  was  to  last 
for  68  days. 

In  the  trenches  carved  out  in  the  steep  bank  of  the 
Volga,  in  gullies  and  amidst  the  debris  of  ruined  houses, 
in  the  cellars  of  bombed-out  buildings  the  Soviet  soldiers 
fought  to  the  last  to  defend  the  city.  The  German  forces 
launched  over  700  attacks  and  every  step  forward  cost 
them  tremendous  losses.  Guns  were  thundering  to  and  fro 
across  the  front  line,  mortar  shells  were  whistling  over¬ 
head  and  tanks  rumbled  along;  there  was  virtually  no 
let-up  in  the  roar  of  aircraft  overhead  (the  Germans  flew 
between  100  and  2,500  missions  a  day).  Between  500  and 
1,200  splinters  of  bombs,  shells  and  grenades  were  found 
on  each  square  metre  of  the  slopes  of  Mamai  Hill,  one  of 
the  main  centres  of  the  fighting,  after  the  Battle  of  Stalin¬ 
grad  had  at  last  come  to  an  end. 

The  courage  and  endurance  of  the  Soviet  soldiers  was 
quite  unbelievable.  For  several  days  desperate  fighting 
was  going  on  inside  factory  workshops  and  bombed-out 
houses;  every  room,  every  cellar,  every  staircase  was 
fought  for. 

The  defence  of  the  Pavlov  House  was  to  become  legend¬ 
ary.  This  half-ruined  four-storeyed  house  which  sat  like 
a  wedge  in  the  German  lines  was  captured  at  the  end  of 
September  by  a  group  of  soldiers  under  Sergeant  Pavlov. 
The  soldiers  held  on  to  the  house  for  58  days  and  the 
Germans,  after  endless  attacks,  finally  abandoned  their 
attempts  to  seize  it. 

The  story  of  Stalingrad  abounds  in  examples  of  selfless 
courage,  endurance  and  military  skill.  All  the  men  and 
officers  had  every  right  to  repeat  the  words  of  sniper 
Zaitsev:  “There  is  no  land  beyond  the  Volga  for  us.  We 
have  stood  firm  and  shall  stand  firm  to  the  end!” 

The  German  forces  found  themselves  bogged  in  Stalin¬ 
grad  with  success  beyond  their  reach.  Crack  divisions  in 
and  around  Stalingrad  had  suffered  heavy  losses,  and 
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There  was  not  much  left  of  Stalingrad  after  the  historic  battle 


the  enormous  force  assembled  for  the  great  battle  was  now 
pinned  down.  The  heroic  feats  of  the  Soviet  soldiers  had 
disrupted  the  plans  of  the  German  High  Command.  The 
time  was  now  ripe  for  the  Soviet  armies  to  switch  over  to 
the  offensive. 

While  enormous  battles  were  going  on  near  Sevasto¬ 
pol,  Voronezh  and  Stalingrad  and  in  the  Caucasus,  the 
war  effort  in  the  rest  of  the  country  never  let  up  for  a 
moment.  All  resources  were  earmarked  for  the  expansion 
of  the  war  industry.  Earlier  it  was  pointed  out  that  de¬ 
spite  the  occupation  of  a  number  of  major  economic  areas, 
overall  growth  was  to  be  observed  in  Soviet  industrial 
production  from  January  1942  onwards.  This  growth  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  high  rate  throughout  1942.  The  output  of  the 
war  industry  in  the  eastern  regions  of  the  country — the 
Urals,  the  Volga  area  and  Central  Asia — increased  many 
times  over.  Industrial  output  in  the  Urals  reached  a  level 
of  five  times  higher  than  pre-war  figures,  in  the  Volga 
area  and  in  Western  Siberia  the  equivalent  ratios  were 
9:1  and  27:1  respectively.  By  the  middle  of  1942,  1,200 
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factories  which  had  been  evacuated  from  the  west  were 
already  operational,  and  new  factories  were  being  put  up 
at  record-breaking  speeds.  In  1942  work  was  proceeding 
on  more  than  10,000  construction  projects.  All  this 
demanded  tremendous  effort. 

Over  25,000  planes,  24,000  tanks  and  roughly  57,000 
guns  were  produced  in  1942.  The  army  in  the  field,  which 
by  the  autumn  of  1942  numbered  over  six  million  men 
and  officers,  was  now  assured  of  adequate  supplies  of 
weapons  and  ammunition.  In  this  way  the  reorganisation 
of  the  economy  on  a  war  footing  had  paved  the  way  for 
ensuing  counter-offensive  which  marked  the  turning-point 
in  the  war. 

As  early  as  September  Supreme  Commander-in-Chief 
Stalin,  his  deputy  General  Zhukov  and  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  General  Vasilevsky  started  planning  an 
offensive  operation  in  the  Stalingrad  area.  The  days  flew 
past  as  the  defensive  battles  raged  on  relentlessly  in 
Stalingrad,  while  at  the  same  time  the  plan  for  the  coun¬ 
ter-offensive  was  taking  shape.  Representatives  from  the 
various  fronts  and  armies  concerned  took  a  direct  part  in 
its  elaboration  and  at  the  beginning  of  November  this 
plan,  Operation  Uran,  was  finally  ratified. 

New  Soviet  corps  and  divisions  were  brought  up  to  the 
steppes  east  of  the  Volga  and  to  the  Don,  northwest  of 
Stalingrad.  In  some  places  special  new  railway  lines  were 
built  to  facilitate  troop  movements.  Some  units  marched 
to  the  assembly  area  covering  distances  of  between  300 
and  400  kilometres.  The  troop  columns  moved  at  night 
and  motor  vehicles  drove  without  switching  on  their  head¬ 
lights.  Special  river-crossings  for  getting  tanks  and  motor 
vehicles  across  the  Volga  to  the  north  and  south  of  Stalin¬ 
grad  were  set  up  at  night. 

By  the  second  half  of  November  around  a  million  Soviet 
troops  were  concentrated  in  the  Stalingrad  area,  ready  to 
attack  the  enemy  forces  which  numbered  somewhat  more 
than  a  million. 
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On  the  morning  of  November  19,  1942,  the  steppe  along 
the  Don  to  the  northwest  of  Stalingrad  was  shrouded  in  a 
thick  cold  mist.  At  7:30  a.m.  hundreds  of  rockets  soared 
through  this  mist  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy  positions. 
The  Katyusha  rocket-launchers  had  first  been  used  by 
Soviet  troops  back  in  1941  and  had  proved  most  effective. 
It  was  with  a  volley  of  these  rockets  that  the  Soviet  coun¬ 
ter-offensive  at  Stalingrad  began.  The  Katyushas  were 
followed  by  artillery  and  mortars  and  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  later  tanks  and  infantry  began  to  advance. 

In  Stalingrad  itself  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  there 
were  large  concentrations  of  German,  Italian  and  Ruma¬ 
nian  troops:  the  German  6th  Army  under  General  von 
Paulus,  the  German  4th  Tank  Army,  the  Italian  8th  Army 
and  the  Rumanian  3rd  Army.  The  Italian  and  Rumanian 
armies  flanked  the  main  forces,  to  the  northwest  and  south 
of  Stalingrad. 

The  Soviet  High  Command  decided  to  strike  simulta¬ 
neously  at  the  enemy’s  northern  flank,  using  for  this 
operation  the  men  of  the  Southwestern  Front  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Vatutin  and  the  Don  Front  under  General  Rokos- 
sovsky,  and  the  southern  flank,  using  the  men  of  the 
Stalingrad  Front,  thus  gripping  the  main  enemy  force 
in  a  pincers  movement  and  surrounding  it. 

This  plan  was  successfully  implemented:  after  breaking 
through  the  enemy  defences  in  both  the  north  and  the 
south  Soviet  tankmen  and  cavalry  rushed  into  the  enemy’s 
rear.  On  November  23,  at  4:00  p.m.  the  ring  had  been 
closed:  more  than  300,000  enemy  soldiers  with  a  large 
amount  of  weapons  and  equipment  were  trapped  in  the 
giant  “cauldron”. 

In  keeping  with  Hitler’s  order  the  encircled  troops 
refused  to  surrender,  although  the  German  soldiers 
were  dying  en  masse  from  hunger,  exposure  and  bomb 
attacks.  On  January  10  the  Soviet  troops  under  Generals 
Rokossovsky  and  Voronov  began  storming  the  German 
positions.  On  February  2  the  last  shots  of  the  battle  were 
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fired.  One  of  the  largest  battles  in  the  history  of  mankind 
was  over  at  last.  Endless  files  of  prisoners  started  their 
way  inland  along  the  snow- covered  steppe  roads;  they 
numbered  over  90,000. 

The  victory  on  the  Volga  marked  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
The  enormous  losses  which  Germany  had  suffered  had 
seriously  undermined  her  military  strength.  The  German 
High  Command  had  now  lost  the  strategic  initiative. 

The  historic  significance  of  the  Battle  of  Stalingrad  was 
acknowledged  all  over  the  world.  The  US  President, 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  wrote  that  “their  glorious  victory 
stemmed  the  tide  of  invasion  and  marked  the  turning  point 
in  the  war  of  the  Allied  Nations  against  the  forces  of 
aggression”. 

After  the  battle  on  the  Volga  the  Red  Army  launched  a 
large-scale  offensive  in  the  Northern  Caucasus,  in  the 
Ukraine,  along  the  central  part  of  the  front  and  in  the 
Leningrad  area.  In  the  winter  and  spring  offensive  of 
1943  Soviet  troops  succeeded  in  defeating  113  enemy 
divisions.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  wide-scale  offensive 
to  drive  the  invaders  out  of  Soviet  territory;  Soviet  troops 
advanced  600-700  kilometres  in  a  number  of  places,  lib¬ 
erating  whole  regions  and  many  large  towns  as  they  went. 

However,  Germany  still  had  considerable  forces  at  her 
disposal  and  controlled  almost  the  whole  of  Western  and 
Central  Europe.  Enormous  territories  in  the  Soviet  Union 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  long  and  difficult 
path  to  victory  over  Nazi  Germany  still  lay  ahead. 

A  WAR  WITHOUT  A  FRONT  LINE 

Immediately  after  the  fascist  invasion  of  the  Soviet 
Union  a  popular  resistance  movement  started  to  take  shape 
in  all  occupied  territories:  this  was  a  war  without  a  front 
line,  but  just  as  grim  and  tense  as  the  main  campaign.  The 
Soviet  men  and  women  who  found  themselves  living  under 
German  occupation  were  to  provide  ample  proof  of  the 
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devotion  to  their  country,  Soviet  power  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party. 

So  that  readers  may  gain  a  clearer  picture  of  the  resis¬ 
tance  struggle  waged  by  the  Soviet  people,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  by  way  of  introduction  a  brief  description  of  the 
regime  imposed  by  the  Nazis.  It  was  a  regime  of  cruel, 
ruthless  violence  and  terror.  The  Nazis  set  themselves 
the  goal  of  exterminating  all  Communists,  Komsomol 
members  and  leaders  of  local  government  and  trade-union 
organisations.  The  Jewish  population,  including  women, 
infants  and  old  people,  were  killed  to  a  man.  In  Kiev 
around  200,000  civilians  were  killed.  Over  the  war  years 
a  total  of  around  ten  million  civilians  and  prisoners  of 
war  were  killed  or  tortured  to  death  on  the  occupied  So¬ 
viet  territory.  The  occupied  areas  were  scattered  with 
concentration  camps,  the  inmates  of  which  were  doomed 
to  die  from  starvation  or  beatings  and  torture.  Mass  execu¬ 
tions  were  carried  out  in  the  towns  and  villages.  The 
slightest  insubordination  was  made  subject  to  the  strictest 
of  punishments  and  this  applied  still  more  so  in  cases  of 
open  resistance.  Whole  villages  were  burnt  down  and 
hostages  were  shot. 

The  occupied  territories  were  systematically  plundered. 
A  regular  flow  of  trains  took  off  meat,  lard,  grain  and 
sugar  to  Germany.  Equipment  from  industrial  enterprises 
and  scientific  establishments  was  also  taken  out  of  the 
country  together  with  reserves  of  coal,  metal  ore,  timber, 
etc.  Art  treasures  and  historic  relics  were  also  taken  away 
to  Germany. 

At  the  end  of  1941  the  Germans  started  deporting  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  (in  particular  members  of  the 
younger  generation)  for  work  in  their  factories  and  farms. 
During  the  period  of  occupation  some  five  million  people 
were  deported  to  Germany. 

The  Nazi  invaders  hoped  by  setting  up  this  regime  of 
terror  to  break  the  population’s  morale  and  will  to  resist. 
However,  the  cruel  oppression  not  merely  failed  to  intim- 
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idate  the  bulk  of  the  population  but  on  the  contrary 
served  to  intensify  their  hatred  of  the  invaders. 

The  ways  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  areas  fought 
against  the  occupying  forces  were  extremely  varied.  The 
main  form  of  resistance  was  the  partisan  movement.  Par¬ 
tisan  detachments  became  active  in  the  enemy  rear  in  the 
very  first  months  of  the  war.  The  names  of  the  schoolgirl 
Zoya  Kosmodemyanskaya,  the  young  Komsomol  function¬ 
ary  Liza  Chaikina  and  the  young  partisan  Alexander 
Chekalin,  all  of  whom  fought  in  the  enemy  rear  in  the 
early  months  of  the  war  and  were  later  tortured  to  death 
by  the  Nazis,  were  soon  to  become  famous  throughout  the 
country. 

In  1942-1944  the  partisan  movement  was  to  acquire 
enormous  scale.  By  the  end  of  1943  the  partisan  detach¬ 
ments  had  a  total  strength  of  approximately  250,000. 

Apart  from  the  small  partisan  groups  a  good  number 
of  highly  organised  detachments  started  to  take  shape. 
Some  of  the  large  partisan  formations,  numbering  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  more  men,  carried  out  long  raids  in  the  enemy 
rear.  The  Zhitomir  partisan  formation  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Saburov  and  Bogatyr,  which  numbered  1,600 
men,  covered  a  distance  of  about  600  kilometres  from  the 
Bryansk  woods  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Dnieper  in  the 
autumn  of  1942,  fighting  all  the  way.  The  over  1,000- 
strong  Sumy  partisan  formation  under  Sidor  Kovpak  and 
Semyon  Rudnev  carried  out  a  raid  at  the  same  time  which 
took  them  across  the  Desna,  Dnieper  and  Pripyat  rivers 
and  the  Polesye  area  as  far  as  the  Sarny  railway  junction. 
In  the  early  months  of  1943  Kovpak’s  formation  struck  out 
at  the  enemy  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Kiev,  and  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  they  struck  the  enemy  in  the  Car¬ 
pathians.  This  was  the  largest  ever  partisan  raid.  All  in 
all  the  partisans  covered  a  distance  of  2,000  kilometres 
engaging  in  combat  with  the  enemy  almost  every  day. 
They  destroyed  seventeen  large  enemy  garrisons  and 
killed  over  5,000  officers  and  men.  Fighting  all  the  way, 
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Kovpak’s  men  eventually  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
to  the  Carpathian  oil-fields. 

“The  Drogobych  oil — there  it  is  at  last!”  wrote  Kovpak. 
“It  has  taken  us  over  a  month  to  get  through  that  far 
with  dozens  of  major  and  minor  battles  on  the  way,  but 
at  last  we  have  reached  our  goal.  It  makes  one’s  heart 
sink  to  have  to  destroy  part  of  the  people’s  wealth  like 
that,  but  the  laws  of  war  are  cruel.  It  has  to  be  done 
though,  so  as  to  weaken  the  enemy  and  bring  our  vic¬ 
tory  nearer.  For  almost  a  week  it  never  grew  dark  in 
those  mountains,  as  the  enormous  fire  raged  in  the  oil¬ 
fields  of  Bitkuv-Yablunov.” 

Daring  raids  were  also  carried  out  by  the  cavalry  for¬ 
mations  under  Naumov  and  Anisimenko  in  the  Ukrainian 
steppes,  the  Vinnitsa  formation  under  Melnik,  and  others. 

In  many  areas,  after  they  had  wiped  out  German  garri¬ 
sons  and  authorities  the  partisans  succeeded  in  virtually 
restoring  Soviet  power.  In  the  summer  of  1943  the  terri¬ 
tories  controlled  by  the  partisans  totalled  about  200,000 
square  kilometres. 

Hundreds  of  partisan  detachments  in  all  the  occupied 
territories — from  Karelia  and  the  Baltic  republics  to  the 
Northern  Caucasus — struck  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  troops.  They  attacked  enemy  garrisons,  blew  up 
bridges,  derailed  troop  trains  and  laid  ambushes  along  the 
main  roads. 

In  August  1943  an  operation  that  was  later  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “rail  war”  got  under  way.  The  partisans 
active  in  a  number  of  regions,  particularly  Byelorussia, 
started  a  wide-scale  disruption  of  enemy  rail  traffic:  in  a 
short  period  they  succeeded  in  blowing  up  over  211,000 
rails  in  Byelorussia  alone. 

As  a  result  of  partisan  action  about  nine  thousand 
enemy  trains  were  wrecked  in  1943.  Six  thousand  engines 
and  around  forty  thousand  trucks  were  put  out  of  action. 
Five  and  a  half  thousand  road  bridges  were  destroyed 
and  over  22  thousand  motor  vehicles.  It  cost  much  grim 
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fighting,  much  effort  and  painful  losses  to  achieve  this! 

In  June  1944  the  Byelorussian  partisans  brought  a 
number  of  main  railway  routes  to  a  complete  standstill. 
The  significance  of  the  partisan  movement  can  also  be 
clearly  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1943  the  German  High 
Command  sent  out  25  divisions  of  the  regular  army 
against  the  partisans,  not  counting  police  and  auxiliary 
formations. 

Another  form  of  the  anti-Nazi  resistance  was  the  under¬ 
ground  movement  in  towns,  industrial  settlements  and 
villages.  Anti-fascist  underground  organisations  were  set 
up  in  almost  all  occupied  towns  and  areas  and  engaged  in 
multifarious  activities.  The  members  of  this  underground 
resistance  disrupted  the  work  of  the  local  Nazi  authorities 
which  collected  and  transported  to  Germany  foodstuffs 
and  other  valuable  goods,  organised  sabotage  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  the  transport  network,  helped  the  partisans, 
obstructed  the  deportation  of  Soviet  civilians,  carried  out 
wrecking  operations,  published  and  distributed  Soviet 
leaflets  and  newspapers,  and  collected  information  about 
movements  of  the  German  troops. 

The  history  of  the  underground  resistance  abounds  in 
examples  of  selfless  heroism.  In  the  small  mining  town  of 
Krasnodon,  in  the  Eastern  Ukraine,  there  was  an  active 
underground  organisation  known  as  the  Young  Guard.  It 
was  headed  by  Komsomol  members  Oleg  Koshevoi,  Ivan 
Turkenich,  Victor  Tretyakevich,  Ulyana  Gromova,  Ivan 
Zemnukhov,  Sergei  Tyulenin  and  Lyubov  Shevtsova,  who 
fought  selflessly  against  the  fascist  invaders  but  were 
caught  by  the  Gestapo,  tortured  and  thrown  alive  down  a 
mine-shaft. 

In  the  town  of  Rovno,  where  Erich  Koch,  Reichskom- 
missar  for  the  Ukraine,  had  his  official  residence,  members 
of  the  underground  resistance  succeeded  in  kidnapping  the 
German  general,  von  Ilgen,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
special  punitive  forces  stationed  in  the  Ukraine.  The 
operation  was  organised  by  Nikolai  Kuznetsov  who  also 
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slew  the  Ghief  Nazi  judge  working  in  the  Ukraine,  Alfred 
Funk,  and  Koch’s  deputy,  General  Hermann  Knut. 

On  a  September  night  of  1943  a  woman  resistance- 
fighter,  Mazanik,  blew  up  the  Minsk  residence  of  Hitler’s 
Reichskommissar  for  Byelorussia,  Wilhelm  Kube. 

The  Nazi  invaders  were  in  a  state  of  constant  terror 
for  their  lives  throughout  the  whole  time  they  remained 
on  Soviet  territory.  Their  garrisons,  headquarters,  depots, 
airfields  and  communication  lines  were  subjected  to  innu¬ 
merable  attacks  from  the  partisan  and  underground  resis¬ 
tance.  This  is  hardly  surprising  seeing  that  several  million 
Soviet  people  took  part  in  the  resistance  against  the  Nazi 
invaders.  Over  440,000  men  and  women  took  part  in  the 
partisan  and  underground  movements  of  Byelorussia 
alone. 

Communist  organisations  were  at  the  forefront  of  this 
truly  nation-wide  fight  against  fascism  in  the  enemy  rear. 
In  almost  all  the  occupied  regions,  districts  and  towns 
underground  Party  committees  and  Party  cells  were  set  up 
and  led  the  resistance.  During  the  war  years  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  in  the  occupied  territories  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Communist  Party. 

THE  INVADERS  ARE  DRIVEN  OUT 
OF  THE  USSR 

After  a  short  lull  in  the  summer  of  1943  another  enor¬ 
mous  battle  was  to  take  place  on  the  Soviet-German  front. 

The  German  High  Command  decided  to  attempt 
another  summer  offensive.  A  total  mobilisation  was  car¬ 
ried  out  in  Germany  which  gave  the  army  two  million  sol¬ 
diers.  Meanwhile  German  industry  continued  to  increase 
its  war  output.  Powerful  new  Tiger  and  Panther  tanks 
and  Ferdinand  self-propelled  guns  started  appearing  at 
the  front.  However,  Germany’s  position  in  the  internation¬ 
al  arena  was  definitely  deteriorating.  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  had  landed  in  North  Africa  (November  1942) 
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and  subsequently  in  Sicily  (July  1943)  which  weakened 
the  strategic  position  of  the  fascist  bloc.  Yet  these  opera¬ 
tions  only  diverted  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  troops.  The  vast  majority  of  the  German  divisions 
were  still  at  the  Soviet-German  front  as  before.  With  232 
divisions  at  its  disposal  there  the  German  High  Command 
hoped  to  achieve  success.  Yet  even  so  the  new  offensive 
was  planned  for  a  relatively  narrow  sector.  The  aim  of 
Operation  Citadel  was  to  encircle  the  Soviet  troops  in 
the  region  of  Kursk  and  to  follow  that  up  with  an  advance 
further  into  the  interior.  In  that  particular  area  the  Soviet 
troops  were  concentrated  on  a  piece  of  land  wedged  deeply 
into  the  Germans’  front  line  and  known  as  the  Kursk 
Bulge. 

At  dawn  on  July  5,  1943,  German  troops  launched  their 
offensive.  They  sent  into  battle  hundreds  of  tanks  hoping 
to  break  rapidly  through  the  Soviet  defences,  but  this 
was  not  to  be.  Soviet  troops  of  the  Central  Front  under 
General  Rokossovsky  and  the  Voronezh  Front  under 
General  Vatutin  put  up  strong  resistance,  making  good 
use  of  the  defence  lines  which  had  been  prepared  in 
advance.  The  German  divisions  only  succeeded  in  advanc¬ 
ing  from  12  to  35  kilometres  in  some  directions  in  a  week, 
at  the  cost  of  enormous  losses. 

July  12  saw  the  culmination  of  the  battle.  On  that  day 
a  head-on  tank  battle  began  near  Prokhorovka,  to  the 
south  of  Kursk.  The  enemy’s  crack  tank  formations,  the 
“Totenkopf”,  “Reich”,  and  “Adolf  Hitler”,  moved  for¬ 
ward  across  a  hilly  plain.  The  vehicles  of  General  Rot- 
mistrov’s  5th  Guards  Tank  Army  went  out  to  meet  them 
and  1,100  tanks  were  soon  locked  in  a  life-and-death  battle. 
In  the  six-volume  History  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  the 
battle  is  described  as  follows:  “The  battle-field  was  teem¬ 
ing  with  an  enormous  number  of  tanks.  There  was  no 
room  or  time  for  the  two  sides  to  disengage  and  redeploy. 
Shells  fired  at  short  distance  pierced  the  front  and  side- 
armour  of  the  tanks,  often  causing  ammunition  explosions 
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which  sent  tank  turrets  Hying  through  the  air  dozens  of 
metres  from  shattered  machines. . . .  Soon  the  whole  sky 
was  obscured  by  the  thick  smoke  from  the  burning  ruins. 
Torches  of  light  from  the  burning  tanks  stood  out  against 
the  black,  scorched  earth.” 

The  German  efforts  to  break  through  the  Soviet  lines 
on  the  Kursk  Bulge  were  not  destined  to  succeed.  Mean¬ 
while  Soviet  troops,  without  giving  the  enemy  any  breath¬ 
ing-space,  went  into  the  offensive  themselves.  The  Ger¬ 
man  armies  were  forced  to  retreat:  during  August  they 
abandoned  Orel,  Belgorod  and  Kharkov — the  areas  from 
which  they  had  launched  their  Kursk  offensive.  The  Battle 
of  the  Kursk  Bulge  ended  in  a  resounding  victory  for  the 
Soviet  forces.  In  the  course  of  50  days  the  German  army 
lost  over  500,000  dead,  wounded  and  missing  (official 
German  figures).  Of  the  seventy  German  divisions  used  in 
the  Kursk  offensive  thirty  were  wiped  out. 

From  that  time  onwards  right  up  until  the  end  of  the 
war  the  strategic  initiative  remained  with  the  Red  Army. 
A  broad  offensive  along  a  front  that  stretched  for  2,000 
kilometres  was  launched. 

In  August  and  September  troops  under  General  Mali¬ 
novsky  and  General  Tolbukhin  liberated  the  Donets  Basin 
(one  of  the  country’s  main  coal  and  metallurgical  centres). 

A  still  more  important  milestone  in  the  Soviet  offensive 
was  the  forcing  of  the  Dnieper.  The  Nazi  High  Com¬ 
mand  had  switched  to  a  policy  of  protracted  hostilities  and 
strategic  defence  and  counted  on  holding  the  Dnieper  line 
which  German  propaganda  called  the  Great  Eastern  Wall. 
The  Soviet  armies,  however,  after  fighting  their  way 
through  to  the  Dnieper,  immediately  started  crossing  that 
wide,  swiftly-flowing  river.  Under  cover  of  darkness  by 
night  and  protected  by  smoke-screens  by  day,  small  assault 
groups  and  even  battalions  made  their  way  across  the 
Dnieper.  Since  the  Germans  had  scuttled  or  removed  all 
the  ships  and  launches  on  the  Dnieper,  the  Soviet  soldiers 
used  every  available  means  to  get  across  the  river:  fishing 
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boats,  improvised  rafts  made  of  logs,  planks,  empty  bar¬ 
rels,  the  doors  of  ruined  houses  and  even  waterproof  capes 
stuffed  with  hay.  They  were  then  followed  by  units  of 
the  engineer  corps  which  fixed  up  reliable  pontoon  bridges 
for  the  tanks,  artillery  and  motor  vehicles.  The  surprise 
element  of  this  bold  attack  along  a  lengthy  stretch  of  the 
Dnieper — up  to  700  kilometres  wide — utterly  confounded 
the  German  forces.  They  kept  the  Soviet  soldiers  under 
unceasing  heavy  fire  as  the  latter  made  their  way  across 
the  river,  mounting  furious  attacks  against  all  Soviet 
detachments,  but  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  to  save 
the  situation. 

In  September  and  October  of  that  year  large  bridge¬ 
heads  were  established  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Dnieper. 
Crack  Soviet  armies  were  assembled  for  the  further  offen¬ 
sive.  General  Vatutin  drew  up  his  forces  to  the  north  of 
Kiev,  capital  of  the  Ukraine.  On  the  morning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  the  offensive  began.  The  Soviet  troops  relentlessly 
bore  down  on  Kiev. 

The  enemy  put  up  a  stiff  resistance  and  on  the  Soviet 
side  the  3rd  Guards  Tank  Army  under  General  Rybalko 
was  sent  in.  In  the  course  of  a  night  tank  attack  this  army 
broke  through  the  German  defences.  By  the  evening  of 
November  5  Soviet  troops  reached  the  outskirts  of  Kiev 
and  the  same  night  street  fighting  broke  out  in  the  city 
itself.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  fighting  even¬ 
tually  died  down  and  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine,  “mother 
of  Russian  cities”,  was  free  at  last. 

In  1943  Soviet  troops  scored  major  successes.  A  radical 
change  in  the  course  of  the  war  was  now  obvious  to  all. 
The  invaders  were  being  driven  out  of  Soviet  territory  at 
full  speed.  The  Red  Army  had  advanced  hundreds  of 
kilometres  to  the  west  and  already  liberated  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  Soviet  territories  under  German  occupation. 

As  they  retreated  the  Germans  resorted  to  a  “scorched 
earth”  tactics  blowing  up  factories  and  power  stations, 
railway  stations,  research  centres  and  ordinary  houses,  and 
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burning  down  whole  villages.  Special  demolition  teams 
laid  explosives  and  poured  petrol  over  houses  so  as  to 
destroy  and  burn  everything  in  the  path  of  their  retreat. 
As  many  machines,  equipment  and  raw  materials  as  the 
available  trains  could  carry  were  taken  off  to  Germany. 

Enormous  territories  were  completely  devastated.  The 
population  of  these  areas  which  had  already  been  exposed 
to  all  the  horrors  of  occupation  now  found  itself  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  position.  Millions  of  people  took  shelter 
in  dug-outs  and  hovels;  towns  were  left  with  no  water  or 
electricity  supply. 

The  Soviet  Government  took  active  steps  to  give  all 
possible  assistance  to  the  population  of  the  freed  territo¬ 
ries.  In  August  1943  a  special  decision  “On  Immediate 
Measures  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Areas  Freed  from 
German  Occupation”  was  adopted.  These  areas  were  given 
priority  with  regard  to  supplies  of  foodstuffs  and  build¬ 
ing  materials.  Work  started  on  the  rehabilitation  of  fac¬ 
tories,  power  stations,  mines,  furnaces  and  houses.  The 
rural  areas  were  supplied  with  tractors  and  other  ma¬ 
chines,  and  also  livestock.  Gradually  life  got  back  to 
normal  despite  major  difficulties  encountered  on  the  way. 

The  successes  scored  by  the  Soviet  troops  in  1943  led  to 
a  further  weakening  of  the  fascist  bloc.  The  rout  of  Italy’s 
finest  divisions  on  the  Soviet-German  front  exacerbated  the 
crisis  of  Mussolini’s  fascist  dictatorship.  These  factors 
facilitated  the  landing  of  British  and  American  troops  in 
Sicily  and  later  on  the  Italian  Peninsula  itself  (summer 
1943),  and  soon  led  to  Italy’s  surrender.  However,  German 
troops  succeeded  in  occupying  the  larger  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and,  backed  up  by  Italian  fascist  units,  held  up  the 
Anglo-American  advance. 

Meanwhile,  the  anti-Hitler  coalition  was  consolidating 
its  strength  and  the  USSR,  Britain  and  the  United  States 
were  achieving  an  ever  greater  coordination  of  their 
actions.  This  was  made  particularly  clear  at  the  Teheran 
three-power  conference.  It  was  in  the  Iranian  capital  that 
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Teheran.  1943 


Stalin,  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  met  for  the  first  time  round 
the  conference  table  (November  28-December  1,  1943). 
Even  at  this  stage  Churchill  tried  to  delay  the  opening  of 
the  Second  Front  (the  landing  of  large  forces  in  France), 
insisting  on  expanding  military  operations  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  a  step  which  would  only  have  been  of 
secondary  importance  from  the  strategic  point  of  view. 
Striving  to  achieve  the  fastest  possible  termination  of  the 
war  the  Soviet  delegation  stood  firmly  in  favour  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  landing  in  France  in  May  1944.  Agreement 
was  reached  on  this  at  the  Teheran  Conference  and 
recorded  in  the  conference’s  declaration. 

The  overall  plan  to  be  followed  to  bring  about  the  total 
rout  of  the  fascist  bloc  was  outlined  in  the  three-power 
declaration  as  follows:  “No  power  on  earth  can  prevent 
our  destroying  the  German  armies  by  land,  their  U-boats 
by  sea  and  their  war  plants  from  the  air.  Our  attack  will 
be  relentless  and  increasing.” 
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By  the  beginning  of  1944,  thanks  to  the  selfless  war 
effort  in  the  rear,  the  Red  Army  already  possessed  more 
artillery,  tanks  and  planes  than  the  Germans.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  German  army  was  still  very  strong:  right  up 
until  the  summer  of  1944  Germany  continued  to  expand 
the  output  of  her  war  industry.  The  close  on  five  million 
officers  and  men  on  the  Soviet-German  front  were 
equipped  with  first-class  weapons.  The  main  forces  of  both 
Germany  and  her  allies — some  70% — were  still  on  Soviet 
territory.  The  Soviet-German  front  was  still  the  main 
theatre  of  war. 

In  early  1944  the  Soviet  troops  launched  a  number  of 
major  offensive  operations.  An  important  milestone  on 
the  road  to  victory  was  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  troops 
besieging  Leningrad,  where  they  had  been  entrenched 
since  the  autumn  of  1941.  In  January  1943  the  Soviet 
troops  in  a  great  push  succeeded  in  capturing  a  narrow 
corridor  eight  to  nine  kilometres  wide  south  of  Lake 
Ladoga  which  at  last  gave  them  a  land  route  to  the  city. 
This  was  an  important  step  towards  saving  the  city  but 
by  no  means  meant  the  end  of  the  siege.  The  German 
artillery  continued  its  regular  bombardment  of  the  city’s 
residential  districts.  The  German  Army  Group  North 
under  General  Kiichler  set  up  powerful  defences  at  the 
city’s  outskirts,  building  a  large  number  of  resistance 
centres  protected  with  armour,  concrete  and  stone.  Railway 
enbankments,  dams,  canals  and  stone  houses  were  all  made 
use  of  for  setting  up  sustained  defence.  The  Germans 
referred  to  this  defence  line  as  the  North  Wall  or  the 
“ring  of  steel”. 

Despite  these  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  Germans 
the  troops  of  the  Leningrad  and  Volkhov  fronts  under 
Generals  Govorov  and  Meretskov  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  enemy  defences  in  the  course  of  their  offen¬ 
sive  launched  on  January  14,  1944.  The  siege  that  had 
lasted  900  days,  bringing  the  city  such  bitter  deprivations 
and  suffering,  was  lifted. 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  south  the  forces  commanded  by 
Generals  Konev  and  Vatutin  were  striking  out  boldly  at 
the  enemy  and  finally  succeeded  in  surrounding  and 
wiping  out  a  large  German  force  near  Korsun-Shevchen- 
kovsky  (to  the  south  of  Kiev).  The  enemy  lost  over  70,000 
dead,  wounded  and  prisoners.  Despite  the  difficult  con¬ 
ditions  resulting  from  the  spring  thaw,  which  obliged 
the  Soviet  forces  to  cross  countless  large  and  small  rivers 
of  rushing  water,  they  managed  to  move  further  west¬ 
wards  across  the  Ukraine  and  Moldavia.  On  March  26 
advance  units  at  last  caught  sight  of  the  River  Prut’s  wide 
waters  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  nearby  hills  covered 
with  vineyards.  The  state  frontier  of  the  USSR  ran  along 
this  river. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  artillery  fire  rang  out  in  the 
Crimea.  The  armies  commanded  by  Generals  Yeremenko 
and  Tolbukhin  and  the  ships  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  (under 
Admiral  Oktyabrsky)  and  the  Azov  Flotilla  (under  Admi¬ 
ral  Gorshkov)  proceeded  to  liberate  the  Crimean  Penin¬ 
sula.  Within  a  few  days  the  main  part  of  the  Crimea  was 
already  theirs,  and  the  enemy  forces  started  entrenching 
themselves  in  Sevastopol.  After  thorough  preparations  the 
Soviet  troops  embarked  on  the  final  attack.  Grim  fighting 
raged  at  the  approaches  to  Sevastopol  on  May  7  when  the 
two  sides  contested  Sapun  Hill — the  Germans’  main  resis¬ 
tance  centre  that  was  ringed  with  six  tiers  of  trenches, 
minefields  and  several  rows  of  barbed-wire  entanglements. 
The  Soviet  soldiers  advanced,  with  red  flags  flying,  despite 
hurricane  fire.  The  flag-bearers  fell  but  the  flags  were 
taken  forward  by  other  soldiers.  By  the  end  of  the  day 
the  flags  were  already  flying  on  the  top  of  Sapun  Hill. 
On  May  9  Sevastopol  was  free. 

The  successes  scored  by  the  Soviet  troops  demonstrated 
indisputably  that  the  complete  rout  of  Nazi  Germany  was 
not  far  off  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  in  a  position 
to  ensure  that  defeat  and  liberate  the  enslaved  peoples 
of  Europe  relying  entirely  on  its  own  resources.  It  was 
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then  that  the  political  and  military  leaders  in  the  United 
States  and  Britain  at  last  decided  to  stop  procrastinating 
the  opening  of  the  second  front.  On  June  6  British  and 
American  troops  under  General  Eisenhower  landed  in 
Normandy.  By  the  autumn  they  had  succeeded,  with  the 
help  of  the  French  resistance,  in  driving  German  troops 
out  of  France  and  then  Belgium,  Luxemburg  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  Holland.  They  were  facing  up  to  about 
90  German  divisions,  while  on  the  Soviet  front  at  that 
time  there  were  228  German  and  satellite  divisions  and 
22  brigades. 

In  the  summer  of  1944  the  Soviet  offensive  continued 
unabated.  A  large-scale  operation  carried  out  in  the  north¬ 
west  ended  with  the  Soviet  forces  breaking  through  the 
strongly  fortified  Mannerheim  Line  and  defeating  the  Finn¬ 
ish  troops.  Finland  then  asked  for  an  armistice  and  on 
September  4  combat  operations  on  that  front  were  halted. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations  of  the  war  was 
the  offensive  in  Byelorussia  in  July  and  August  1944.  It 
involved  a  front  some  500  kilometres  long:  Soviet  troops 
under  Generals  Bagramyan,  Chernyakhovsky,  Zakharov 
and  Rokossovsky  wiped  out  the  strongest  German  force, 
that  of  the  Army  Group  Centre  under  Field-Marshal 
Model.  The  First  Polish  Army  under  General  Berling, 
which  had  been  formed  on  Soviet  territory,  took  part  in 
this  operation,  in  which  the  enemy  lost  540,000  men.  The 
whole  of  Byelorussia  and  the  larger  part  of  Lithuania 
were  liberated.  After  this  victory  Soviet  forces  crossed  into 
Polish  territory. 

In  the  course  of  that  summer  and  autumn  the  Red  Army 
succeeded  in  liberating  all  three  Baltic  republics,  and  im¬ 
portant  progress  was  also  achieved  thanks  to  the  success¬ 
ful  Yassy-Kishinev  operation  in  August  and  September. 
The  troops  under  Generals  Malinovsky  and  Tolbukhin 
surrounded  and  smashed  22  German  divisions  in  the  Yas¬ 
sy-Kishinev  area,  thus  liberating  the  whole  of  Moldavia 
and  also  opening  the  way  for  an  advance  into  Rumania. 
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On  August  23  anti-fascist  forces  in  Rumania  overthrew 
the  Antonescu  dictatorship  and  the  new  Rumanian 
Government  which  replaced  it  declared  war  on  Nazi 
Germany. 

After  the  Soviet  armies  had  crossed  through  Rumania 
they  made  their  way  into  Bulgarian  territory  and  this  gave 
added  impetus  to  the  popular  uprising  that  the  Bulgarian 
Communists  under  Georgi  Dimitrov  had  been  preparing. 
Bulgarian  partisan  detachments  came  down  from  the 
mountains  and  entered  towns  and  villages.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  9  Radio  Sofia  announced  that  the  uprising  had  been 
successful  and  a  Fatherland  Front  Government  had 
been  formed.  Bulgaria  then  also  declared  war  on  Ger¬ 
many. 

On  September  23  Soviet  infantry  regiments,  as  agreed 
with  the  revolutionary  government  of  Yugoslavia,  crossed 
her  border  and  joined  up  with  Yugoslav  forces.  For  over 
three  years  a  national  liberation  movement  had  been  fight¬ 
ing  the  German  occupation  forces  in  Yugoslavia  and  the 
working  people  led  by  the  Communists  had  achieved  con¬ 
siderable  success.  Flowever,  the  German  troops  still  held 
key  positions  in  Yugoslavia  and  the  help  of  the  Soviet 
armies  was  necessary  to  crush  the  Germans’  last  resistance. 
After  fighting  in  the  mountains  and  crossing  two  deep 
rivers,  the  Danube  and  the  Morava,  Soviet  divisions,  side 
by  side  with  units  of  the  Yugoslav  National  Liberation 
Army  commanded  by  Josip  Broz  Tito,  advanced  to  Bel¬ 
grade  and  on  October  20  the  capital  was  free. 

Dramatic  events  were  taking  place  in  Poland  at  that 
time:  the  Polish  people  were  waging  a  heroic  fight  against 
the  invaders,  having  set  up  their  own  armed  detachments 
and  underground  organs  of  power.  When  Eastern  Poland 
was  liberated  in  the  summer  of  1944  the  Krajowa  Rada 
Narodowa  (the  national  assembly)  formed  a  Polish  Com¬ 
mittee  of  National  Liberation  which  was  later  to  be  recon¬ 
stituted  as  the  Provisional  Government.  This  committee 
included  representatives  of  various  progressive  political 
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parties  and  organisations.  It  was  the  main  executive  organ 
which  had  its  roots  in  the  people’s  liberation  struggle  and 
was  in  close  contact  with  the  popular  masses.  However, 
there  existed  another  parallel  Polish  government  at  the 
same  time,  the  emigre  government  in  London.  The  Lon¬ 
don  government  set  up  its  own  armed  underground  forces 
in  Poland  led  by  reactionary  elements  who  impeded  the 
development  of  the  armed  anti-fascist  struggle,  saving 
their  energies  for  a  later  date.  “Let  the  Soviet  forces  and 
the  Polish  partisans  shed  their  blood  in  the  fighting  against 
the  Germans.  When  they  have  driven  out  the  Germans, 
we  shall  come  forward  fresh  and  with  our  strength  unim¬ 
paired  to  take  over  power” — these  were  the  lines  along 
which  the  reactionary  politicians’  minds  worked. 

In  the  summer  of  1944  they  decided  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  them  to  take  over  power:  the  Soviet  troops  had 
marched  into  Poland  and  were  advancing  on  Warsaw.  On 
August  1,  General  Bor-Komorowski,  on  behalf  of  the 
London  government,  issued  an  order  to  begin  an  uprising 
in  Warsaw.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Polish  capital,  who  had 
no  idea  of  the  real  motives  behind  the  organisation  of  the 
uprising,  started  a  heroic  struggle  against  the  enemy.  They 
fought  for  two  months  but  the  odds  against  them  were 
too  heavy.  On  Hitler’s  specific  instructions  the  city  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  means  of  aerial  and  artillery  bom¬ 
bardments  and  the  people  of  Warsaw  were  ruthlessly 
butchered.  The  Warsaw  tragedy  took  a  toll  of  almost 
200,000  Polish  lives. 

Although  General  Bor-Komorowski  had  failed  to  dove¬ 
tail  his  plans  concerning  the  uprising  with  those  of  the 
Soviet  High  Command  and  did  not  even  inform  it  of  his 
decision,  Soviet  troops  had  done  everything  in  their  pow¬ 
er  to  help  the  insurgents.  Soviet  planes  bombed  German 
positions,  dropped  arms,  ammunition  and  medical  supplies 
to  the  insurgents.  Soviet  divisions  fought  their  way  for¬ 
ward.  The  military  situation,  however,  was  an  extremely 
complicated  one.  There  had  not  been  a  let  up  in  the  offen- 
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sive  for  forty  days,  the  Soviet  forces  had  advanced  between 
500  and  700  kilometres,  fighting  as  they  went:  they  were 
exhausted  and  the  supply  and  artillery  units  had  yet  to 
catch  up  with  them.  The  infantry  was  drastically  short  of 
ammunition,  the  tanks  had  almost  run  out  of  fuel  and  their 
air  support  had  not  yet  had  the  chance  to  redeploy  in  the 
new  Polish  airfields.  The  German  High  Command,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  set  up  powerful  defence  lines  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula  at  the  approaches  to  Warsaw,  brought  up 
fresh  troops  to  the  area  and  launched  a  number  of  counter¬ 
attacks.  This  was  what  explained  why  the  Soviet  troops 
were  unable  to  break  through  into  Warsaw.  They  suffered 
heavy  losses  (in  August  and  the  first  half  of  September 
1944  the  First  Byelorussian  Front  lost  over  166,000  dead 
and  wounded  in  Poland,  and  in  August  alone  the  First 
Ukrainian  Front  lost  over  122,000)  and  finally  were  forced 
to  adopt  defensive  tactics.  Preparations  for  a  new  offensive 
demanded  a  good  deal  of  time  at  that  stage. 

In  the  latter  half  of  1944  heavy  fighting  unfolded  in  the 
Carpathians.  By  the  end  of  summer  that  year  the  left 
wing  of  the  First  Ukrainian  Front  under  Marshal  Konev 
and  General  Petrov’s  Fourth  Ukrainian  Front  reached  the 
foothills  of  the  Carpathians. 

Having  just  completed  the  Lvov-Sandomierz  Operation 
the  Soviet  troops  were  exhausted  and  needed  replenish¬ 
ments  and  rest.  But  there  was  no  time  for  such  a  luxury. 

On  August  29,  1944  an  armed  uprising  flared  up  in 
Slovakia  and  a  Slovak  National  Council  whose  members 
included  K.  Smidke,  G.  Husak  and  Z.  Novomesky  was 
formed  in  the  mountain  town  of  Banska  Bystrica. 

The  Nazi  command  brought  considerable  forces  to  bear 
against  the  insurgents.  The  Czechoslovak  Ambassador  in 
Moscow  Z.  Fierlinger  requested  Soviet  aid  for  the  insur¬ 
gents.  GHQ  was  aware  of  all  the  difficulties  that  an 
immediate  offensive  in  the  mountains  entailed,  and  that 
the  Soviet  troops  needed  rest.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
bring  up  the  reserves  which  had  fallen  behind. 
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But  the  insurgents  needed  assistance  and  so  on  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  GHQ  ordered  the  Soviet  troops  to  mount  an  offen¬ 
sive.  On  September  8  the  38th  Army  under  General  Mos¬ 
kalenko  and  the  1st  Czechoslovak  Corps  under  Colonel 
Svoboda,  which  was  included  within  it,  went  into  action. 
On  the  following  day  the  1st  Guards  Army  under  General 
Grechko  assumed  the  offensive.  Soviet  partisans  and  para¬ 
troops  were  sent  directly  into  the  area  of  the  Slovak  upris¬ 
ing.  Soviet  planes  carrying  crates  of  sub-machine-guns, 
anti-tank  guns,  machine-guns,  ammunition  and  medical 
supplies  landed  one  after  another  at  the  partisans’  Three 
Oaks  landing  strip. 

The  enemy’s  Heinrici  army  group  consisting  of  300,000 
men  and  officers  established  strong  defences  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  forests. 

Heavy  fighting  broke  out  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dukla 
and  Lupkow  passes.  Cracking  the  enemy  defences,  Soviet 
and  Czechoslovak  troops  continued  to  press  forward  and 
in  the  early  hours  of  October  6  entered  Czechoslovakia. 
The  men  of  the  Czechoslovak  Corps  wept  and  kissed  their 
native  soil.  A  red  cloth  with  the  words  “Long  live  the 
eternal  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the  USSR  and  Cze¬ 
choslovakia”  was  attached  to  a  boundary  post. 

Fighting  in  the  Carpathians  continued  for  a  long  time, 
tying  down  more  and  more  enemy  divisions.  In  the  course 
of  the  offensive  which  lasted  two  and  a  half  months  the 
Soviet  troops  lost  more  than  90,000  men  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing.  The  1st  Czechoslovak  Corps  lost  6,500  men. 

The  year  1944  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It  had  been 
marked  by  major  Soviet  victories:  the  whole  of  the  USSR 
was  liberated  from  the  Nazi  invaders  (only  in  the  west 
of  Latvia  did  one  last  beleaguered  German  force  backed 
up  to  the  sea  hold  out  right  until  the  end  of  the  war). 

In  the  course  of  their  liberating  mission  Soviet  troops 
drove  out  the  fascists  from  a  number  of  countries  in 
Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europe.  The  fascist  bloc  had 
practically  fallen  apart. 


German  prisoners  of  war  in  Moscow.  1944 

All  these  victories  were  achieved  only  at  great  cost  to 
the  Soviet  troops.  The  enemy  put  up  a  very  stubborn  resis¬ 
tance.  Nazi  propaganda  had  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
bulk  of  the  German  soldiers  and  officers  that  if  Germany 
were  defeated,  they  would  all  be  destroyed  to  a  man  in 
revenge  for  the  destruction  and  violence  perpetrated  on 
Soviet  territory.  Simultaneously,  in  their  attempts  to  main¬ 
tain  discipline  among  the  troops,  the  Nazis  took  their  re¬ 
gime  of  terror  to  unprecedented  extremes. 

The  determination  of  the  Soviet  forces  to  gain  a  total 
victory,  to  wipe  out  Nazism  and  liberate  the  peoples  of 
Europe  from  Hitler’s  tyranny  made  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  cruelty  of  the  doomed  Nazi  system.  The  Soviet 
soldiers  displayed  great  courage  in  these  late  offensives, 
just  as  before,  during  the  defensive  battles  of  the  early 
period  of  the  war.  Many  cases  were  recorded  of  soldiers 
covering  the  embrasures  of  enemy  bunkers  with  their 
bodies  (one  of  the  first  to  perform  such  an  exploit  was 
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Private  Alexander  Matrosov),  or  blowing  up  enemy  tanks 
and  batteries  at  the  cost  of  their  own  lives.  The  history  of 
the  war  abounds  with  breath-taking,  unforgettable  feats 
of  selfless  courage  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  all 
arms — infantry  and  sappers,  tank-crews  and  pilots,  artil¬ 
lery  men  and  sailors. 

THE  FINAL  STAGE  OF  THE  WAR 

1945  saw  the  final  rout  of  the  aggressors  and  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  fighting  on  the 
Soviet-German  front  remained  severe  right  up  to  the  last; 
the  final  battles  were  enormous  in  scale  and  involved 
heavy  losses  for  both  sides. 

The  decisive  Soviet  offensive  started  half  way  through 
the  second  week  in  January.  It  started  a  few  days  earlier 
than  originally  planned  so  as  to  ease  the  position  for  the 
British  and  American  forces  on  the  Western  Front,  who 
were  hardly  pressed  by  25  divisions  under  Field-Marshal 
Model  in  the  Ardennes  in  the  second  half  of  December 
1944.  Churchill  informed  Stalin  on  January  6,  1945  that 
“the  battle  in  the  West  is  very  heavy”1  and  asked  him  to 
help  the  allies.  Stalin  replied  immediately  that  “in  view 
of  our  Allies’  position  on  the  Western  Front,  GHQ  of  the 
Supreme  Command  have  decided  to  complete  prepara¬ 
tions  .  . .  and  . .  .  launch  large-scale  offensive  operations 
along  the  entire  Central  Front. .  ,”.2 

These  offensive  operations  were  of  an  unprecedented 
scale.  They  began  more  or  less  simultaneously  along  a 
front  which  stretched  for  1,200  kilometres  from  the  Bal¬ 
tic  to  the  Carpathians.  Fighting  relentlessly  all  the  way 
the  Soviet  troops  under  Marshals  Zhukov,  Konev,  Rokos- 
sovsky  and  General  Chernyakhovsky  advanced  rapidly 
westwards.  On  January  17  Warsaw  was  liberated. 


1  Correspondence. . .,  Volume  One,  Moscow,  1957,  p.  294. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  295. 
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In  war-devastated  Poland  the  Soviet  troops  were  to  find 
new  irrefutable  evidence  of  fascist  crimes.  They  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  incredible  horrors  when  on  January  27  they 
broke  into  the  concentration  camp  just  outside  the  town 
of  Oswi^cim:  the  Nazis  had  not  had  time  to  destroy  the 
gas  chambers  in  which  up  to  ten  thousand  people  were 
murdered  every  day.  The  crematoria  where  corpses  were 
burnt  were  still  warm;  there  were  warehouses  containing 
7  tons  of  human  hair  from  the  heads  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  women  and  special  crates  of  powder — ground  human 
bones — all  of  which  was  to  have  been  sent  off  to  Germany. 
Between  May  1940  and  the  end  of  the  war  the  Nazis  killed 
over  four  million  people  in  the  Oswiqcim  death  camp, 
among  them  many  Soviet  citizens. 

After  liberating  Poland  the  Soviet  armies  crossed  the 
border  and  made  their  way  into  various  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many — East  Prussia,  Pomerania  and  Silesia.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  other  Soviet  forces  under  Generals  Malinovsky  and 
Tolbukhin,  after  routing  a  large  enemy  grouping,  liberated 
Budapest  and  then  advanced  into  Czechoslovakia  and 
Austria  where  in  early  April  they  liberated  Bratislava 
and  Vienna  and  in  late  April,  Brno.  The  troops  under 
General  Yeremenko,  advancing  through  northern  Slova¬ 
kia  and  Moravia,  liberated  the  town  of  Moravska  Ostrava 
on  April  30. 

The  German  High  Command  went  out  of  its  way  to 
check  this  advance,  organising  counter-offensives  and 
transferring  new  divisions  eastwards  from  the  Western 
Front.  When  British  and  American  forces  started  offensive 
operations  in  the  West  in  the  spring  of  1945  they  were 
up  against  a  mere  thirty-five  undermanned  divisions  de¬ 
ployed  across  a  broad  front  stretching  from  Switzerland 
to  the  North  Sea.  The  Allies  forced  the  Rhine  and  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  into  the  German  interior. 

It  was  the  final  battles  of  the  war  that  were  being  fought 
out  by  this  stage.  The  days  that  remained  before  Nazi 
Germany  was  completely  routed  were  numbered.  The  So- 
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viet  armies  which  had  reached  the  Oder  and  the  Neisse 
rivers  were  ready  for  the  final  confrontation — the  storm¬ 
ing  of  Berlin,  which  was  now  only  a  mere  60-70  kilo¬ 
metres  away. 

The  Nazi  leaders,  whose  defeat  was  now  imminent, 
continued  to  put  up  senseless  resistance.  They  condemned 
the  German  people  to  further  losses  and  suffering  by  drag¬ 
ging  out  the  war.  In  Berlin,  which  had  already  had  strong 
fortifications,  including  concrete  bunkers  at  a  depth  of 
some  37  metres,  troops  and  civilians  were  feverishly 
building  trenches,  barricades  and  pill-boxes.  Houses  were 
being  transformed  into  weapon  emplacements. 

Old  men  and  youths,  many  of  the  latter  in  their  early 
teens,  were  mobilised.  One  of  the  last  photographs  of 
Hitler  vividly  reflects  the  sinister  truth  behind  his  com¬ 
mand  “to  resist  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  round  of 
ammunition”.  The  photograph  shows  Hitler  with  sunken 
cheeks  and  hunched  shoulders,  his  coat  collar  turned  up 
and  his  peaked  cap  pulled  down  over  his  eyes;  he  is  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  a  ragged  row  of  young  boys  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Volkssturm:  the  Fiihrer  planned  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  lives  of  these  boys  so  as  to  defer  his  own  undoing. 

On  a  foggy  April  morning  two  aircraft  took  off  from 
the  Central  Airfield  in  Moscow  within  two  minutes  of  each 
other.  One  carried  Marshal  Zhukov,  the  other  Marshal 
Konev,  both  of  whom  were  hastening  to  the  front  after  a 
meeting  at  GHQ  which  examined  and  approved  the  plans 
for  a  Soviet  offensive  on  Berlin. 

On  the  night  of  April  15  a  regular  avalanche  of  shells 
burst  upon  the  German  positions  east  of  Berlin.  After  this 
artillery  barrage  a  large  number  of  search-lights  flashed 
on  and  Soviet  tanks  and  infantry  started  to  move  forward 
in  the  dazzling  light  of  their  beams  that  pierced  the  night 
gloom.  This  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  Berlin  offen¬ 
sive.  Marshal  Zhukov’s  troops  advanced  towards  the  Ger¬ 
man  capital,  part  of  them  closing  in  on  the  city  from  the 
north.  Every  built-up  area  had  to  be  contended  for  and 
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“Victory!  The  Reichstag  is  ours!” 


there  was  heavy  fighting  all  the  way.  Marshal  Konev’s 
forces  were  closing  in  on  Berlin  from  the  south.  By  April 
25  the  ring  was  closed,  yet  even  then  the  Nazi  leaders  did 
not  call  a  halt  in  the  resistance.  They  hoped  that  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  USSR  and  the  Western  powers  would 
provide  them  with  a  last-minute  chance  for  escape. 

The  fighting  in  Berlin  itself,  which  lasted  for  ten  days, 
took  a  heavy  toll  of  dead  and  wounded  on  both  sides. 
Countless  buildings  were  laid  waste  during  the  battle.  The 
fighting  was  the  heaviest  in  the  very  centre  of  Berlin 
where  the  Soviet  troops  stormed  the  main  government 
buildings,  the  Reich  Chancellory,  where  Hitler  was  in 
hiding,  and  the  Reichstag.  On  the  night  of  April  30  a  red 
flag — the  Victory  Banner — was  hoisted  over  the  Reichstag 
by  Sergeant  Yegorov  and  Private  Kantariya. 

A  few  hours  prior  to  that,  Nazi  Germany’s  Fuhrer  had 
committed  suicide  in  a  multi-storey  bunker  under  the  Reich 
Chancellory.  The  utterly  demoralised  remnants  of  the 
Berlin  garrison  started  to  surrender:  groups  of  German 
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soldiers  carrying  white  flags  came  out  of  bunkers,  case¬ 
mates  and  ruined  houses  on  to  the  streets  of  Berlin. 

The  final  operation  of  the  war  in  Europe  was  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  of  Czechoslovakia.  By  that  time  most 
of  Czechoslovakia  had  already  been  liberated  by  Soviet 
forces  but  there  was  still  a  formidable  German  grouping, 
roughly  900,000-strong,  on  Czech  territory.  On  May  5  an 
anti-fascist  uprising  flared  up  in  Prague  and  the  German 
command  began  punitive  tank,  artillery,  and  air  operations 
against  the  insurgents. 

The  Soviet  tank  armies  were  given  orders  to  go  at  once 
to  Prague’s  aid.  The  tank-crews  were  by  this  time  exhaust¬ 
ed  after  a  long  period  of  uninterrupted  fighting,  and  many 
of  the  tanks  were  in  need  of  repair,  but  the  eagerness  of 
the  soldiers  to  help  their  Czech  brothers  helped  them  to 
overcome  all  obstacles.  Front  Commander  Marshal  Konev 
wrote  that  his  troops  mounted  the  drive  on  Prague  under 
the  slogan:  “Forward  to  Prague!  Save  the  city!  Prevent 
its  destruction  by  the  Nazi  barbarians!”  On  May  6,  1,600 
tanks  struck  out  towards  the  Czechoslovak  capital.  The 
tank  armies  under  General  Rybalko  and  General  Lelyu- 
shenko  advanced  at  top  speed  along  steep  mountain  roads 
towards  Prague  from  the  north  by  way  of  Dresden  and 
the  Ore  Mountains.  On  the  night  of  May  8  they  made 
their  way  into  Prague  and  the  city  was  freed  by  morning: 
the  liberation  of  Czechoslovakia  was  complete.  In  the 
course  of  the  fighting  in  the  Dukla  Pass  in  the  Carpa¬ 
thians,  in  Slovakia  and  Moravia  and  at  the  approaches  to 
Prague  over  140,000  Soviet  officers  and  men  lost  their 
lives. 

On  May  8,  1945,  the  legal  termination  of  the  war  was 
enacted  when  the  Act  of  Unconditional  Surrender  was 
signed  in  Karlshorst,  a  Berlin  suburb.  The  signing  cere¬ 
mony  took  place  in  a  two-storey  house  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  the  mess  of  a  school  for  military  engineers. 
The  Soviet  Supreme  Command  was  represented  by  Mar¬ 
shal  Zhukov  and  the  Allied  Armed  Forces  by  Air  Chief 
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Marshal  Tedder  of  Britain,  the  Commander  of  the  US 
Strategic  Air  Force,  General  Spaatz,  and  General  de 
Lattre  de  Tassigny,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French 
Army. 

The  commanders  of  Germany’s  armed  forces  Field- 
Marshal  Keitel,  Admiral  Friedeburg  and  Colonel-General 
Stumpff  signed  the  Act  of  Immediate  and  Unconditional 
Surrender  of  All  German  Forces  on  Land,  Sea  and  in  the 
Air. 

The  following  day  the  Soviet  Union  celebrated  Victory 
Day.  In  all  towns  and  villages  the  Soviet  people  came  out 
on  the  streets  to  rejoice  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  For 
1,417  days  Soviet  men  and  women  on  the  front  and  in 
the  rear  had  endured  harsh  privations  as  they  fought  and 
worked  without  losing  heart  even  during  bitter  days  of 
setbacks  and  defeats,  not  sparing  any  efforts  for  future 
victory.  20  million  Soviet  people  died  in  the  struggle:  there 
was  hardly  a  family  which  had  not  lost  someone  in  the 
war.  This  meant  that  everyone  rejoiced  all  the  more  on 
realising  that  those  sacrifices  had  not  been  in  vain,  now 
that  the  war  had  ended  with  a  total  victory. 

Although  military  operations  in  Europe  were  now  at  an 
end  the  Second  World  War  was  not  yet  over.  Off  the 
Soviet  Union’s  Pacific  Coast  fighting  between  Japan,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  troops  of  China,  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  their  allies,  on  the  other,  was  still  going  on. 
Although  Japan  had  suffered  a  number  of  serious  defeats 
by  1945,  she  still  had  strong  land  forces.  The  Japanese 
leadership  was  counting  on  dragging  on  the  war  and  secur¬ 
ing  a  compromise  peace.  Up  until  1945  the  Soviet  Union 
had  not  taken  part  in  the  war  against  Japan.  However, 
imperialist  Japan  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  pur¬ 
suing  a  hostile  policy  towards  the  Soviet  Union.  After 
capturing  Manchuria  the  Japanese  concentrated  a  large 
army  there  and  continually  provoked  military  conflicts  on 
the  USSR’s  Far  Eastern  borders.  The  Soviet  Far  East  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  cut  off  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
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by  Japan.  The  Japanese  General  Staff  had  drawn  up 
plans  for  a  military  attack  against  the  USSR.  All  this  led 
to  the  Soviet  Union  having  an  interest  in  doing  away 
with  Japanese  militarism.  At  the  same  time  the  USSR  was 
eager  to  terminate  the  Second  World  War  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  restore  universal  peace,  thereby  putting  an  end 
to  the  human  suffering  involved  and  helping  its  allies  who 
had  stood  by  it  in  the  fight  against  German  fascism. 

These  were  the  reasons  why  at  the  second  three-power 
conference  which  was  held  in  Yalta  in  February  1945  and 
at  which  the  USSR,  Britain  and  the  United  States  were 
represented  by  the  heads  of  their  respective  governments — 
Stalin,  Churchill  and  Roosevelt — the  USSR  agreed  to  join 
the  war  against  Japan  two  to  three  months  after  the  capit¬ 
ulation  of  Germany.  In  a  special  agreement  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  signed  by  the  three  leaders  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
southern  part  of  the  Sakhalin  Island  (which  had  been 
wrested  from  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century)  and  the  Kurile  Islands,  which  protected  the  out¬ 
lets  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  August  8,  1945,  the  Soviet  Union  declared  war  on 
Japan.  That  night  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  So¬ 
viet  troops  launched  an  offensive  along  a  4,000-kilometre 
front.  The  operation  was  carried  out  under  the  command 
of  Marshal  Vasilevsky  and  his  troops  succeeded  in  break¬ 
ing  through  strong  enemy  fortifications  which  had  been 
consolidated  over  a  number  of  years.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  days  the  Soviet  troops  smashed  the  main  forces  of  the 
Kwantung  Army,  forced  several  deep  rivers,  crossed 
mountain  ridges  and  deserts,  and  covered  hundreds  of 
kilometres.  Enormous  territories  in  Northeastern  China 
and  Northern  Korea  were  liberated  in  the  process. 

In  those  glowing  days  lit  by  the  approaching  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  an  event  took  place  which  was  to 
make  a  bitter  blot  on  the  history  of  mankind.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  August  6  two  American  B-29  bombers  came  into 
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view  over  the  Japanese  town  of  Hiroshima  and  at  8:15 
a.m.  one  of  them  parachuted  a  bomb  which  a  few  minutes 
later  produced  an  explosion  and  a  burst  of  blinding  light, 
after  which  a  gigantic  mushroom  cloud  swelled  out  above 
the  town.  The  atom  bomb  had  been  unleashed  upon  the 
world.  Three  days  later  on  August  9  another  atom  bomb 
was  dropped  on  the  town  of  Nagasaki.  The  explosions 
resulting  from  these  two  bombs  killed  or  crippled  447 
thousand  civilians.  The  use  of  atomic  weapons  could  not 
be  justified  as  military  necessity.  It  was  an  unpardonable 
act  of  cruelty  towards  a  civilian  population  and  the  first 
step  in  America’s  policy  of  atomic  blackmail. 

After  the  Soviet  troops  had  defeated  the  Japanese  army 
in  Korea  and  Manchuria  there  was  nothing  left  for  Japan 
to  hope  for.  On  September  2  Japan’s  act  of  unconditional 
surrender  was  signed  on  board  the  US  battleship  Missouri 
in  the  Bay  of  Tokyo.  The  Second  World  War  which  had 
taken  a  toll  of  50  million  lives  was  over. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  played  the  decisive  role  in  that 
war.  It  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  against  Nazi 
Germany  and  routed  the  bulk  of  its  armed  forces  in  grim 
single  combat,  thus  making  it  possible  to  banish  the  threat 
of  fascist  enslavement  which  had  been  hanging  over 
mankind.  The  war  had  taken  place  under  conditions 
unfavourable  for  the  USSR  and  had  been  a  harsh  test  for 
the  Soviet  system,  a  test  which  had  revealed  the  strength 
and  viability  of  the  Soviet  social  and  political  system,  its 
socialist  economy,  and  the  unbreakable  friendship  between 
the  peoples  of  the  USSR. 

The  patriotism  of  the  Soviet  people  and  their  devotion 
to  their  socialist  homeland  were  vividly  reflected  in  the 
mass  heroism  displayed  by  the  armed  forces  and  civilians 
alike  during  the  war.  Over  seven  million  Soviet  officers 
and  men  were  decorated  for  valour. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  the  USSR  succeeded  not  only 
in  beating  back  the  onslaught  of  the  most  aggressive  forces 
of  world  imperialism  but  also  consolidated  its  position 
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in  the  international  arena.  Naturally,  the  war  which  had 
demanded  tremendous  exertions  and  which  had  inflicted 
terrific  losses  on  the  country  and  brought  it  devastation 
acted  as  a  serious  brake  on  its  development.  However, 
despite  hardships  and  losses  the  Soviet  system  had  been 
further  consolidated  during  the  war  years  and  the  moral 
and  political  unity  of  the  Soviet  people  strengthened.  The 
guiding  role  of  the  Communist  Party  and  its  authority 
had  increased  tremendously.  Both  on  the  front  lines  and  in 
the  rear  it  was  Communists  who  were  always  to  be  found 
tackling  the  most  difficult  tasks.  Over  three  million  Party 
members  fell  in  the  war.  With  each  passing  month,  how¬ 
ever,  new  members  poured  in  on  an  ever-growing  scale; 
the  more  difficult  the  situation  was  at  the  front,  the  more 
people  joined  the  Party.  During  the  war  five  million 
people  became  candidate  members  and  three  and  a  half 
million  full  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  applications  with  the  words:  “I  am  leaving  for 
battle  and  request  to  be  listed  as  a  Communist,”  submit¬ 
ted  to  Party  committees  by  thousands  of  officers  and  men 
on  the  eve  of  engagements  bear  convincing  witness  to  the 
authority  enjoyed  by  the  Party  which  guided  the  people 
in  those  years  of  hard  struggle. 

The  victory  of  the  Soviet  people  in  this  war  was  a  feat 
of  historic  importance.  By  their  successful  defence  of  their 
native  land — the  first  country  in  which  socialism  had 
triumphed — the  Soviet  people  had  preserved  and  consol¬ 
idated  the  bastion  of  world  progress.  By  their  decisive 
contribution  to  the  rout  of  Hitler’s  Germany  and  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  the  enslaved  nations  the  Soviet  people  helped 
the  development  of  the  liberation  struggle  waged  by  the 
working  people  of  the  world. 


THE  MARCH  FORWARD 
TO  THE  FINAL  VICTORY 
OF  SOCIALISM  IN  THE  USSR 
1946-1958 


FUNDAMENTAL  CHANGES 

IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION 


After  the  Second  World  War  fundamental  changes  took 
place  in  the  international  arena.  Central  to  these  were 
the  rallying  and  development  of  the  forces  of  peace,  de¬ 
mocracy  and  socialism  together  with  the  weakening  of  the 
forces  of  capitalism.  The  disintegration  of  the  colonial 
system,  a  process  that  began  once  the  war  was  over,  was 
also  a  great  blow  to  the  capitalist  world. 

The  victory  over  the  German  and  Italian  fascists  in 
Europe  and  over  Japanese  militarism  in  the  Far  East  had 
created  wide  possibilities  for  increased  activity  on  the  part 
of  democratic  and  progressive  forces  throughout  the  world. 
Radical  changes  in  the  economic  and  political  life  of 
Poland,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Yugoslavia  made  it  possible  to  establish 
people's  democracies  in  them.  In  October  1949  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  came  into  being  and  the  new  state 
from  the  outset  embarked  on  a  path  of  socialist  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  system  of  people’s  democracy  also  triumphed  in 
part  of  the  territories  of  Korea  and  Vietnam  and  the 
Korean  People’s  Democratic  Republic  and  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  were  set  up  there.  The  victory  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  China  was  marked  by  the 
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establishment  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  in  October 
1949. 

As  a  result  of  the  emergence  of  these  people’s  democ¬ 
racies  socialism  became  a  world  system.  Conditions  were 
now  more  favourable  for  the  struggle  for  peace,  progress 
and  democracy;  the  capitalist  encirclement  of  the  USSR 
had  now  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  changes  in  the  international  situation  were  of  great 
import  in  arranging  the  post-war  peace  settlement.  The 
problems  involved  in  this  were  discussed  at  various  con¬ 
ferences  and  meetings  both  during  and  after  the  war. 

The  meeting  of  the  heads  of  government  of  the  three 
great  powers  which  took  place  in  Potsdam,  just  outside 
Berlin,  was  an  extremely  significant  event  in  the  context 
of  post-war  developments.  The  Potsdam  Conference  was 
held  between  July  17  and  August  2,  1945  and  was  attended 
by  Stalin,  Truman  and  Churchill  (later  to  be  replaced  by 
Attlee  after  the  British  parliamentary  elections). 

The  Potsdam  Conference  adopted  a  decision  to  set  up 
a  permanent  organ,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  with 
representatives  from  five  countries  (the  USSR,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  China),  which  was  given 
the  task  of  drafting  peace  treaties  with  Nazi  Germany’s 
European  allies,  working  out  proposals  for  the  settlement 
of  the  as  yet  unresolved  territorial  questions  left  after  the 
war  in  Europe,  and  also  of  outlining  the  terms  of  a  peace 
settlement  for  Germany.  The  conference  defined  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  principles  underlying  the  Allies’  com¬ 
mon  policy  with  regard  to  Germany,  to  be  based  on  the 
democratisation,  demilitarisation  and  denazification  of  the 
country.  The  three  powers  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Germany  should  be  approached  as  a  single  unit  from  the 
economic  and  the  political  point  of  view. 

A  decision  was  reached  on  Poland’s  western  frontiers: 
the  lands  that  were  hers  by  right  and  that  had  formerly 
been  seized  by  German  invaders  were  restored  to  Poland. 

In  accordance  with  the  Potsdam  Conference’s  decisions 
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the  preliminary  work  was  started  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace  treaties  with  those  countries  which  had  taken  part 
in  the  war  on  Germany’s  side — Italy,  Finland,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary  and  Rumania.  The  Soviet  Union  held  that  in 
concluding  these  treaties  it  was  vital  to  take  into  account 
the  specific  features  of  each  individual  country’s  historical 
development;  the  peoples  of  these  countries  had  to  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  embark  on  a  path  of  peaceful  demo¬ 
cratic  development  and  expand  their  economies.  The 
Western  powers,  on  the  contrary,  sought  to  lay  down  con¬ 
ditions  in  these  peace  treaties  which  would  have  restricted 
the  sovereignty  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Finland 
and  would  have  enabled  them  to  interfere  in  these  coun¬ 
tries’  economic  and  political  affairs.  This  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  powers  did  not  however  come  to 
anything.  After  heated  discussions  the  peace  treaties  were 
finally  signed  in  February  1947. 

The  signing  of  these  treaties  constituted  a  significant 
victory  for  the  forces  of  peace.  These  documents  in  the 
main  furthered  the  interests  of  the  signatory  countries  and 
promoted  the  consolidation  of  peace  and  international 
co-operation  in  Europe. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  long-awaited  peace  did  not, 
because  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  Western  powers,  bring 
the  relaxation  of  international  tension  that  might  have 
been  achieved. 

In  January  1946  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  United  Nations  opened.  This  organisation  was 
set  up  as  a  voluntary  association  of  states  to  help  maintain 
and  consolidate  peace.  At  its  first  session  the  Soviet  dele¬ 
gation  put  forward  proposals  for  general  arms  cuts,  but 
Washington  and  London  in  fact  obstructed  these.  The 
United  States  considered  itself  the  only  nation  possessing 
the  atom  bomb  and  wished  to  preserve  its  monopoly.  The 
question  of  banning  atomic  weapons,  also  brought  up  by 
the  USSR,  was  not  solved.  The  Western  powers,  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  United  States,  started  immediately  after  the 
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war  to  base  their  policies  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  socialist  countries  on  the  “positions  of 
strength”  principle.  This  made  itself  felt  at  the  Pots¬ 
dam  Conference  and  also  during  the  drafting  of  the  peace 
treaties  with  the  defeated  nations.  This  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  so-called  cold  war  waged  by  the  Western 
powers  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  coun¬ 
tries.  The  notorious  speech  made  by  Churchill  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  US  President  Truman  in  the  American  town  of 
Fulton  in  March  1946  provided  a  virtual  programme  for 
this  cold  war. 

After  the  Fulton  speech  the  United  States  together  with 
other  Western  countries  carried  out  a  number  of  measures 
directed  against  the  countries  of  the  socialist  camp  and 
aimed  at  restoring  capitalism  in  the  European  People’s 
Democracies,  stopping  them  from  co-operating  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  also  obstructing  the  growth  and  consol¬ 
idation  of  progressive  forces  in  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  particularly  in  France  and  Italy. 

In  September  1947  a  military  treaty  was  signed  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  was  yet  another  step  in  the  chain  of  measures 
designed  to  enable  US  imperialism  to  dominate  the  world. 

In  March  1948  British  diplomats  succeeded  in  securing 
the  signing  of  a  treaty  in  Brussels  providing  for  economic, 
social,  cultural  and  military  collaboration  between  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Luxemburg. 

In  Washington  on  April  4,  1949,  twelve  countries  (the 
United  States,  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Canada,  Iceland, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Luxemburg  and 
Portugal)1  signed  a  treaty  to  set  up  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisation  (NATO).  This  organisation  was  con¬ 
ceived  and  set  up  as  an  instrument  of  aggression  to  be 
used  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist  coun- 


1  Later  Turkey,  Greece  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
were  to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation. 
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tries.  The  cold  war  policy  also  made  itself  felt  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  place  an  embargo  on  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  socialist  countries  and  in  other  efforts  to 
break  off  commercial  and  cultural  relations  between  the 
capitalist  and  the  socialist  countries. 

However,  all  attempts  by  the  imperialists  to  hold  up 
the  process  of  consolidation  of  the  world  socialist  system 
proved  useless.  Within  a  short  period  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  which  had  embarked  on  the  path  of 
socialist  construction  scored  major  successes  in  their  po¬ 
litical,  economic  and  cultural  development. 

In  writing  about  the  future  of  international  relations 
Karl  Marx,  the  founder  of  scientific  communism,  had 
predicted  almost  a  hundred  years  before  that  “in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  old  society  with  its  economic  poverty  and  po¬ 
litical  insanity,  a  new  society  is  coming  to  life  whose  in¬ 
ternational  principle  will  be  peace,  for  every  nation  will 
have  the  same  ruler — labour”.1 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  and  in  the  early 
post-war  years  a  number  of  mutually  advantageous 
agreements  and  treaties  were  signed  between  the  socialist 
countries.  In  December  1943  the  Soviet  Union  concluded 
a  treaty  of  friendship,  mutual  assistance,  and  post-war 
co-operation  with  Czechoslovakia.  Similar  treaties  were 
concluded  with  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  in  April  1945. 
These  treaties  provided  for  co-operation  between  the 
USSR  and  the  People’s  Democracies  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
respect  for  each  other’s  independence  and  sovereignty, 
and  of  non-interference  in  each  other’s  internal  affairs. 
The  signatories  also  took  it  upon  themselves  to  come  to 
each  other’s  assistance  in  the  case  of  aggression  on  the  part 
of  Germany  or  any  state  which  allied  itself  with  Germany 
for  purposes  of  aggression. 

Later  the  Soviet  Union  also  concluded  agreements  with 


1  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels,  Works,  Vol.  17,  Russ, 
ed.,  p.  5. 
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other  socialist  countries:  Albania  (November  1945),  Mon¬ 
golia  (February  1946),  Rumania  (February  1948),  Hunga¬ 
ry  (February  1948),  Bulgaria  (March  1948)  and  China 
(February  1950).  A  parallel  development  was  the  signing 
of  treaties  between  the  other  socialist  countries  such  as 
those  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  between 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 

Initially  the  state  relations  between  the  socialist  coun¬ 
tries  were  on  a  bilateral  basis.  However,  even  in  the  early 
post-war  years  there  were  several  examples  of  joint  action 
on  the  part  of  the  socialist  countries  to  be  observed. 

Contacts  between  the  socialist  countries  also  developed 
successfully  in  the  sphere  of  trade.  The  extension  of  eco¬ 
nomic  co-operation  between  the  socialist  countries  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assis¬ 
tance  (CMEA)  in  January  1949.  This  council  set  itself 
the  task  of  promoting  mutual  technical  assistance  between 
the  socialist  countries  and  regulating  exchanges  of  raw 
materials,  foodstuffs,  machinery  and  other  industrial 
equipment. 

Proceeding  from  the  principles  of  proletarian  interna¬ 
tionalism  the  Soviet  Union  made  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  work  of  CMEA.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  that 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  filled  respectively  64%  and 
74%  of  their  iron  requirements  in  the  period  1950-1955  by 
means  of  Soviet  exports.  The  Soviet  Union  helped  all  the 
socialist  countries  to  build  numerous  new  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  and  this  assistance  facilitated  rapid  industrial 
growth  in  the  socialist  countries.  By  1956  Poland’s  in¬ 
dustrial  output  exceeded  the  pre-war  level  four  times  over, 
and  the  respective  figures  for  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Ruma¬ 
nia,  and  Czechoslovakia  were  5  plus,  Slk,  almost  3  and 
2  plus. 

The  successes  achieved  by  the  countries  of  the  socialist 
community  alarmed  the  imperialists  still  more.  Before  their 
very  eyes,  and  despite  their  efforts  to  the  contrary,  the 
forces  campaigning  for  peace  were  also  growing  apace. 
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At  the  same  time  the  anti-colonialist  national  liberation 
struggle  of  the  world’s  subject  peoples  was  assuming  an 
ever  larger  scale.  It  was  at  just  this  period,  in  the  late 
forties  and  early  fifties,  that  a  number  of  prominent  polit¬ 
ical  and  military  leaders  in  the  West  openly  came  out 
with  appeals  for  war  against  the  USSR.  The  United 
States,  together  with  its  partners  in  NATO,  set  up  a  net¬ 
work  of  military  bases  ringing  the  borders  of  the  socialist 
states  and  initiated  West  Germany’s  remilitarisation. 

In  the  summer  of  1950  reactionaries  in  South  Korea 
and  imperialist  circles  in  the  United  States  unleashed  a 
war  against  the  Korean  People’s  Democratic  Republic.  In 
the  light  of  the  policies  then  being  pursued  by  American 
ruling  circles  this  war  risked  being  turned  from  a  local  war 
into  one  that  would  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  one 
country.  The  Soviet  Government  immediately  came  for¬ 
ward  with  proposals  directed  at  achieving  the  most  rapid 
possible  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  resolution  of  the 
Korean  question  by  peaceful  means.  Negotiations  only 
began  in  the  summer  of  1951  and,  as  a  result  purely  of 
the  positions  adopted  by  the  American  and  South  Korean 
representatives,  it  was  only  two  years  later  that  the  war 
in  Korea  finally  came  to  an  end. 

Meanwhile  in  Europe  the  Western  powers  were  taking 
new  steps  to  remilitarise  West  Germany.  In  the  autumn  of 
1954  a  nine-nation  conference  was  held  in  London  (the 
United  States,  Britain,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Luxemburg  and  Ca¬ 
nada  taking  part),  at  which  the  participants  unilaterally, 
without  consulting  the  USSR,  decided  to  allow  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany  to  form  a  500,000-strong  army 
and  to  have  an  air  force  of  1,500  aircraft  and  its  own 
navy.  In  the  spring  of  1955  the  Federal  Republic  joined 
NATO. 

The  socialist  powers  had  to  take  appropriate  measures 
to  consolidate  their  defence  potential.  To  this  end  a  con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  Warsaw  in  May  1955  attended  by  rep- 
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resentatives  of  the  USSR,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Ruma¬ 
nia,  Bulgaria,  the  GDR,  Hungary  and  Albania.  At  this 
conference  the  Warsaw  Treaty  providing  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  defensive  military  association  of  the  socialist 
countries  was  duly  signed.  It  was  laid  down  in  the  treaty 
that  other  countries  were  free  to  join  it,  and  that  it  would 
become  invalid  as  soon  as  a  system  of  collective  security 
was  set  up  in  Europe.  This  was,  indeed,  proof  of  the 
treaty’s  exclusively  defensive  character. 

In  1955  the  Soviet  Union  initiated  a  number  of  meas¬ 
ures  that  were  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of 
international  relations.  These  measures  included  cuts  in 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  new 
proposals  for  arms  cuts,  bans  on  atomic  and  hydro¬ 
gen  weapons,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  state  treaty  with 
Austria. 

The  events  of  1956  made  it  blatantly  clear  why  the 
Western  powers  always  met  all  proposals  designed  to  ease 
international  tension  with  hostility.  On  July  26,  1956,  the 
Government  of  Egypt  nationalised  the  Suez  Canal  Com¬ 
pany.  This  perfectly  legitimate  act  aroused  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  capitalist  monopolies,  and  Britain,  France  and 
Israel  even  went  so  far  as  to  engage  in  military  interven¬ 
tion  against  the  Egyptian  people. 

It  was  at  the  same  period  that  a  counter-revolutionary 
putsch,  prepared  by  the  forces  of  reaction  both  on  the  spot 
and  abroad,  began  in  Hungary.  The  conspirators  unleashed 
a  White  terror  in  Hungary,  but  they  had  miscalculated 
on  this  occasion.  The  working  people  of  Hungary  turned 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  help.  The  Soviet  Union  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  out  its  internationalist  duty  and  Soviet 
forces,  together  with  units  of  the  Hungarian  army  and 
armed  detachments  of  the  working  people,  crushed  the 
rebels  and  restored  law  and  order. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  gave  effective  help  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  people  and  the  anti-Egyptian  intervention  fell 
through. 
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The  fifties  drew  to  a  close  with  the  aggressive  policies 
of  the  forces  of  imperialism  in  total  disarray.  Why  did 
the  cold  war  policy  suffer  such  resounding  defeats?  Why 
had  the  reactionaries’  plans  with  regard  to  the  Middle 
East  come  to  nothing?  Why  had  the  Hungarian  people 
emerged  victorious  in  its  confrontation  with  counter-revo¬ 
lutionary  forces?  A  single  answer  to  all  these  questions 
exists:  fundamental  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  post¬ 
war  world  and  now  it  was  not  capitalism  but  the  socialist 
community  that  was  coming  to  play  a  more  and  more 
decisive  role  in  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

BACK  TO  PEACE-TIME  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Great  Patriotic  War  waged  by  the  Soviet  people 
against  fascism  divided  the  life  of  the  country  into  two 
periods:  people  often  speak  of  events  as  having  happened 
before  or  after  the  war.  Although  over  30  years  have  now 
passed  since  those  memorable  times,  people  often  term  the 
last  30-odd  years  as  the  post-war  period.  If  we  look  back 
over  the  intervening  years  from  the  historical  angle,  in 
order  to  analyse  the  socio-economic  and  political  pro¬ 
cesses  marking  life  in  the  USSR  since  the  Great  Patriotic 
War,  it  is  also  possible  to  distinguish  two  main  stages. 
The  first  of  these  covers  the  period  1945-1958,  the  time 
the  country  required  to  regain  its  pre-war  economic  level 
and  to  a  large  extent  exceed  it.  The  formation  of  the 
world  socialist  system  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  economic  and  defence  potential  brought  about  a 
change  favourable  to  socialism  in  the  international  bal¬ 
ance  of  power,  provided  a  powerful  guarantee  against  the 
restoration  of  capitalism,  and  assured  the  complete  victo¬ 
ry  of  socialism  in  the  USSR. 

By  the  end  of  the  fifties  it  was  clear  that  a  new  stage 
in  the  Soviet  Union’s  social  development  was  at  hand.  In 
January  1959  the  21st  Congress  of  the  CPSU  formulated 
this  thesis  and  included  it  in  its  decisions.  In  the  light  of 
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this  fact  it  is  well  worth  looking  at  the  more  important 
events  which  took  place  in  1945-1958  in  the  life  of  the 
Soviet  people  and  the  path  travelled  by  the  country  in 
the  course  of  its  peace-time  development. 

On  the  night  of  May  8,  1945,  before  any  official  announ¬ 
cement  had  been  made,  the  wonderful  news  started  spread¬ 
ing  from  house  to  house,  from  person  to  person:  “It’s  over! 
The  war’s  finished!”  Everyone  was  glued  excitedly  to  their 
radios  as  they  listened  for  the  words  they  had  awaited  for 
so  long:  “Germany  has  capitulated!. . .”  A  few  moments 
later  nation-wide  rejoicing  began.  Lights  went  on  in  all 
the  houses  and  people  started  pouring  out  into  the  streets. 
Crowds  of  Muscovites  made  for  Red  Square  where  they 
watched  the  sunrise.  That  day  turned  into  a  celebration 
the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  before  and  is  now 
a  national  holiday.  The  capital  was  not  alone  as  the  scene 
of  great  celebrations:  planes  flew  over  Leningrad  dropping 
leaflets,  while  celebration  meetings,  demonstrations  and 
merry-making  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  Kiev,  Minsk 
and  countless  other  towns  and  villages  large  and  small. 

On  May  24,  1945,  the  Soviet  Government  arranged  a 
state  reception  in  the  Kremlin  in  honour  of  the  command¬ 
ers  of  the  Soviet  Army.  Exactly  a  month  later  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Parade  was  held  in  Moscow.  On  Sunday  June  24 
soldiers  representing  all  fronts  marched  through  Red 
Square.  It  poured  hard  throughout  (the  civilian  demon¬ 
stration  that  was  to  follow  had  to  be  called  off),  but  no 
one  left  the  tribunes.  Thousands  of  Muscovites  came  out 
to  greet  the  victors  in  the  squares  and  thoroughfares  of 
the  capital. 

The  high  point  of  the  parade  came  half  way  through 
it  when  the  orchestra  suddenly  stopped  playing  and  to  the 
solemn  beating  of  drums  Soviet  soldiers  brought  forward 
200  enemy  banners  captured  as  battle  trophies.  They 
walked  up  to  the  Mausoleum,  made  a  turn  and  threw  the 
banners  down  onto  the  ground.  Meanwhile  the  rain 
poured  on  down  and  the  Nazi  swastikas  were  soon 
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splattered  with  mud,  a  most  fitting  symbol  in  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

In  the  evening  people  in  the  towns  and  villages  came 
out  into  the  streets  to  celebrate  once  more.  The  Moscow 
Victory  Parade  was  followed  up  by  the  nation-wide  festiv¬ 
ities.  The  home-coming  of  the  victors  was  what  every¬ 
one  looked  forward  to  next. 

True,  the  aftereffects  of  the  war  were  still  numerous; 
not  all  the  scattered  survivors  of  Hitler’s  hordes  had  as  yet 
laid  down  their  arms.  There  were  still  several  war  com¬ 
muniques  to  be  issued  by  the  Soviet  Information  Bureau. 
Bands  of  nationalist  traitors  were  still  at  large  in  some 
parts  of  the  Baltic  republics,  the  Western  Ukraine  and 
Western  Byelorussia.  There  were  still  countless  reminders 


The  inglorious  end  of  Hitler’s  aggression 
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of  the  war  to  be  seen,  but  all  thoughts  were  now  concen¬ 
trated  on  peace-time  labour. 

Articles  about  factory  and  farm  life  were  becoming 
more  and  more  prominent  in  the  newspapers  and  appeals 
for  the  speedy  rehabilitation  of  the  economy  were  to  be 
heard  on  all  sides.  There  was  no  longer  any  danger  of  air 
raids  and  thus  no  more  need  for  the  blackout.  Cellars  that 
had  been  used  as  gas-proof  and  air-raid  shelters  now 
resumed  their  former  functions.  The  anti-tank  barriers  and 
other  defences  were  pulled  down  and  trenches  were  filled 
up  in  the  outskirts  of  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and  Tula  as 
well  as  around  many  industrial  centres.  More  and  more 
people  were  able  to  engage  in  peace-time  labour  again. 

On  July  17,  1945,  Moscow  welcomed  the  first  contin¬ 
gents  of  demobilised  soldiers.  Dozens  of  troop  trains  were 
returning  home  and  everywhere  they  were  given  a  hero’s 
welcome,  people’s  hearts  went  out  to  them.  Yet  there  was 
hardly  a  family  for  which  this  mood  of  rejoicing  was  not 
tempered  by  a  sad  bereavement,  by  memories  of  relatives 
and  loved  ones  who  had  laid  down  their  lives  for  their 
country. 

The  victory  in  the  Great  Patriotic  War  was  achieved  at 
great  cost  to  the  Soviet  people.  On  January  1,  1940,  the 
Soviet  population  had  totalled  194,100,000,  whereas  in 
1945  it  was  just  over  170  million.  The  pre-war  figure  was 
not  reached  until  1955,  ten  whole  years  later.  Ukrainian 
figures  did  not  catch  up  for  12  years  and  .Byelorussian  ones 
for  over  18  years.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  1959  census 
towns  like  Leningrad,  Novorossiisk,  Smolensk,  Kerch, 
Vitebsk,  Rzhev,  and  Kremenchug  still  had  populations 
under  their  1939  figure. 

More  than  twenty  million  Soviet  people  fell  in  battle 
and  perished  under  the  Nazi  occupation  or  in  German 
concentration  camps.  Countless  others  were  made  war 
cripples. 

On  September  13,  1945,  Pravda  published  a  report  by 
the  Extraordinary  State  Commission  for  the  Investigation 
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of  the  Nazi  Invaders’  Atrocities.  According  to  data  col¬ 
lected  by  that  commission  the  invaders  had  destroyed, 
burnt,  and  plundered  1,710  Soviet  towns  and  industrial 
townships,  as  well  as  over  70,000  villages,  had  destroyed 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  31,850  industrial  enterprises  and 
65,000  kilometres  of  railway,  and  had  plundered  98,000 
collective  farms,  18,076  state  farms,  and  2,890  machine- 
and-tractor  stations.  The  list  of  Nazi  crimes  took  up  sever¬ 
al  pages  of  newsprint.  Never  in  the  history  of  mankind 
had  one  country  suffered  such  enormous  losses.  The 
USSR’s  total  losses  in  the  war  were  estimated  at  some 
2,600  thousand  million  rubles  (at  pre-war  prices).  To  bring 
this  figure  home  more  vividly,  suffice  it  to  mention  by  way 
of  comparison  that  in  1940  the  total  state  revenue  was 
180  thousand  million  rubles.  In  other  words  the  Soviet 
Union’s  losses  amounted  to  almost  15  times  the  annual 
state  income,  as  allowed  for  in  the  last  pre-war  budget, 
that  of  1940. 

The  territories  that  were  occupied  by  the  enemy  had, 
before  the  war,  accounted  for  a  third  of  the  country’s  in¬ 
dustrial  output  and  half  its  agricultural  produce.  War- 
inflicted  losses  severely  reversed  the  economy:  figures  for 
cement  production  and  commercial  timber  exports  sank  to 
the  1928-1929  level,  for  tractor  production,  oil  extraction 
and  cast  iron  to  the  1930-1933  level,  and  for  coal,  steel  and 
ferrous  metallurgy  to  the  1934-1937  level.  In  other  words 
the  war  set  the  Soviet  economy  back  by  at  least  ten  years. 
The  question  in  everyone’s  mind  was  how  and  with  what 
resources  it  could  be  put  back  on  its  feet  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  bourgeois  press  in  the  Western  countries  asserted 
that  without  American  loans  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  recoup  its  losses  for  decades  to  come. 
They  clearly  did  not  realise  what  kind  of  people  they  were 
up  against.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  relying  exclusively  on  its  own  resources  the  world’s 
first  socialist  country  independently  solved  the  problem  of 
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its  economic  rehabilitation  in  an  amazingly  short  time. 

The  demobilisation  of  the  Soviet  Army  began  as  early 
as  the  summer  of  1945.  After  the  defeat  of  militarist 
Japan  in  September  1945  it  proceeded  still  more  rapidly 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  more  than  three  million  people 
had  returned  to  civilian  jobs.  By  the  beginning  of  1948 
a  total  of  eight  and  a  half  million  people  had  been  demob¬ 
ilised.  By  that  time  the  Soviet  Army,  which  in  May  1945 
had  numbered  11,300,000,  had  returned  to  its  pre-war 
proportions. 

Special  care  was  taken  to  ensure  that  the  demobilised 
soldiers  found  jobs.  A  large  number  of  courses  were  laid 
on  at  which  the  former  soldiers  and  officers  could  train  in 
civilian  trades  and  professions  or  improve  their  former 
civilian  qualifications. 

At  the  same  time  measures  were  taken  to  switch  in¬ 
dustry  back  on  to  a  peace-time  footing.  In  May  1945  the 
State  Defence  Committee  adopted  a  decision  providing 
for  the  restructuring  of  industry  in  connection  with  the 
cuts  in  arms  production.  A  large  number  of  factories  which 
had  been  manufacturing  military  equipment  were  instruct¬ 
ed  to  move  over  fully  to  civilian  production.  It  was  decid¬ 
ed  that  consumer  goods  production  in  various  enterprises 
of  the  heavy  industry  also  be  resumed. 

As  a  result  of  a  decisive  shift  to  peace-time  production 
the  output  of  civilian  goods  surpassed  the  volume  of  arms 
production  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1945. 

This  achievement  was  fully  in  the  order  of  things  inas¬ 
much  as  the  reconversion  of  the  Soviet  economy  to  peace¬ 
time  lines  had  been  launched  long  before  the  end  of 
hostilities.  Of  course,  this  process  developed  fully  only 
after  the  rout  of  fascism,  but  it  began  back  in  1944.  And 
as  the  Great  Patriotic  War  moved  towards  its  victorious 
end  the  Party  and  government  attached  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  production  of  civilian  goods.  In  February  1944 
the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee  decreed  the  construction  of  new  tractor  facto- 
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ries  and  increase  in  tractor  output.  Shortly  after  this  major 
defence  industry  factories  were  instructed  to  organise  the 
production  of  diverse  agricultural  machines. 

Then  in  the  autumn  of  1944  the  director  of  the  famous 
Uralmash  works  in  Sverdlovsk,  B.  G.  Muzrukov,  sum¬ 
moned  his  senior  designers  and  engineers  and  asked  them 
about  their  plans  for  the  future.  Seeing  how  their  drawn 
faces  lit  up  he  felt  that  all  of  them  understood  what  he 
meant.  They  all  dreamed  of  the  time  when  the  works 
would  switch  to  peace-time  production  and  each  had  his 
plans  and  ideas.  The  newly  formed  team  was  called 
“group  of  the  morrow”.  Soon  the  great  day  arrived.  The 
last  self-propelled  gun  to  come  off  the  assembly  line  was 
placed  on  a  granite  plinth  in  front  of  the  works  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  heroism  of  the  workers  on  the  home  front. 
In  the  shops  workers  and  technicians  were  already  read¬ 
ing  the  blueprints  of  oil  drills,  excavators,  forge  and  press 
equipment  and  rolling  mills. 

Metallurgists  recall  a  conference  assembled  by  People’s 
Commissar  Ivan  Tevosyan  at  which  questions  of  post-war 
construction  were  discussed.  At  first  some  of  them  thought 
that  it  was  still  too  early  to  take  up  these  issues  but  he 
immediately  checked  these  sentiments  and  the  majority  of 
the  specialists  gladly  supported  him. 

Considerable  thought  had  been  given  at  all  factories, 
research  institutes  and  institutions  even  before  the  victory 
to  the  post-war  structuring  of  production.  This  explains 
why  by  the  summer  of  1945  the  five-hundredth  STZ 
caterpillar  tractor  had  left  the  assembly  lines  in  Stalin¬ 
grad,  the  blooming  mills  were  working  again  at  the  Krasny 
Oktyabr  factory  in  Leningrad,  synthetic  rubber  production 
was  already  under  way  again  in  Yefremov  (Tula  Region), 
electric  light  bulbs  were  being  dispatched  from  Lvov,  rail¬ 
way  coaches  and  trucks  from  Kryukov  (Poltava  Region), 
and  grinding  machines  from  Kharkov,  and  so  on. 

All  this  was  achieved  at  the  cost  of  great  effort.  People 
worked  in  very  difficult  conditions.  And  when  the  first 
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group  of  demobilised  men  returned  to  the  Kremholm 
Textile  Mill  in  July  1945  they  saw  an  amazing  sight.  The 
factory  was  already  working,  but  while  weavers  were 
working  in  a  semi-wrecked  shop,  builders  were  putting  a 
new  roof  up  over  them  and  at  one  end  the  shop  lloor  was 
being  cemented.  Window  frames  and  glass  panels  were 
yet  to  be  installed.  People  seemed  oblivious  to  all  this. 
Without  concealing  their  elation  markers  carefully  painted 
the  words  “State  Kremholm  Textile  Mill.  Narva”  on 
crates  with  finished  goods. 

The  switch  back  to  peace-time  production  proved  a  dif¬ 
ficult  undertaking.  Even  in  such  a  well-organised  branch 
as  aircraft  manufacturing  it  was  attended  by  many  com¬ 
plications. 

In  all  fields  of  the  economy  the  links  between  the  various 
branches  of  industry  had  to  be  re-established,  production 
specialisation  and  co-operation  organised,  and  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  supply  of  equipment  and  materials  ensured. 

The  main  task  was  to  restore  the  pre-war  production 
at  a  higher  level,  making  use  of  the  industrial  experience 
gained  in  the  interim  and  the  latest  scientific  and  techni¬ 
cal  achievements.  The  situation  was  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  existing  machinery 
and  equipment  was  either  worn  out  or  had  long  been  in 
need  of  repair;  a  good  deal  was  simply  obsolete. 

The  construction  workers  had  a  great  deal  of  work 
ahead  of  them.  Their  tasks  were  made  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  on  the  account  of  serious  shortages  of  building  ma¬ 
terials.  In  1945  cement  production  had  fallen  to  the  1928 
level,  the  situation  with  regard  to  bricks  was  still  more 
serious  and  glass  production  had  dropped  below  the  pre¬ 
revolutionary  figures. 

Machines  and  equipment  were  also  very  scarce.  Mass 
production  in  this  sphere  had  yet  to  be  organised.  Tower 
cranes  were  to  be  seen  only  once  in  a  blue  moon.  In  1945 
all  that  could  be  scratched  together  were  ten  excavators 
and  seventeen  automobile-mounted  cranes.  The  bulk  of  the 
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digging  work  and  concrete  mixing  had  to  be  done  by  hand, 
let  alone  plastering  and  painting. 

The  most  drastic  shortage  of  all  was  labour.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  the  period  immediately  before  the  war  the 
total  number  of  industrial  and  office  workers  had  dropped 
by  over  five  million  from  33,900,000  in  1940  to  28,600,000 
in  1945.  The  drop  in  industry  was  almost  14%  and  in  the 
transport  network  9%.  The  peasant  population  had  fallen 
by  15%  and  most  of  the  work  in  agriculture  was  being 
carried  out  by  women,  old  men  and  teenagers. 

The  level  of  qualifications  possessed  by  those  employed 
in  industry  had  also  dropped  considerably.  In  1945  the 
total  number  of  qualified  engineers  and  technicians  was 
126,000  less  than  it  had  been  in  1940.  Women  accounted 
for  more  than  half  the  industrial  workers,  and  a  large 
proportion  were  teenagers. 

These  circumstances  were  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
reorganisation  of  the  post-war  economy.  In  1946  not  only 
the  volume  of  industrial  production  fell,  but  labour  pro¬ 
ductivity  as  well,  while  production  costs  rose.  The  train¬ 
ing  of  new  personnel,  raising  their  qualifications  and 
mastering  new  machinery  and  techniques  required  time 
and  additional  expenditure  and  moreover  a  general  rise 
in  the  standard  of  living. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection  that 
up  until  December  1947  foodstuffs  and  a  large  number 
of  consumer  goods  were  still  rationed  in  the  towns,  as  had 
been  the  case  during  the  war.  Although  this  guaranteed 
that  industrial  and  office  workers’  families  were  ensured 
the  vital  necessities  (what  is  more,  at  official  pre-war 
prices),  consumption  norms  were  very  limited. 

The  severe  housing  shortage  was  making  itself  felt 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  beginning  of  1946  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  workers  in  Kuzbas  were  still  living 
in  hostels,  sleeping  in  two-tier  bunks,  and  in  practice  the 
average  living  space  per  person  did  not  exceed  two  square 
metres.  The  situation  was  no  better  in  Magnitogorsk, 
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Nizhny  Tagil  and  many  other  towns,  and  in  the  areas 
freed  from  the  occupation  where  people  were  still  living 
in  half-ruined  houses  or  dug-outs. 

The  Soviet  people  stoically  faced  up  to  the  hardships 
of  this  post-war  dislocation.  They  were  fully  aware  of  the 
reasons  for  these  difficulties. 

A  British  delegation  visited  a  vocational  school  at  the 
Moscow  Automobile  Works  in  those  days.  The  foreign 
visitors  put  the  following  questions  to  the  pupils  in  one 
of  the  classes: 

“Is  there  hot  running  water  in  your  flat?” 

“How  many  suits  does  your  father  possess?” 

“Is  there  gas  laid  on  in  your  flat?” 

The  director  of  the  school  then  asked  those  whose 
fathers  had  been  killed  at  the  front  to  stand  up.  The  whole 
class  with  the  exception  of  one  pupil  rose  to  their  feet.  In 
staggered  bewilderment  the  foreigners  asked  the  one  pupil 
still  seated: 

“Did  your  father  fight  in  the  war?” 

“Yes.  My  father’s  alive  but  he  lost  both  his  legs  in  the 
war.” 

After  that  no  more  questions  about  home  comforts  were 
asked. 

Soviet  men  and  women  understood  that  the  Party  and 
the  government  were  taking  resolute  steps  to  get  the 
economy  back  on  its  feet  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to 
improve  the  material  conditions  of  the  working  people  and 
overcome  all  the  consequences  of  the  war.  In  the  first  post¬ 
war  year  an  eight-hour  working  day  was  introduced  again, 
labour  mobilisation  was  discontinued  together  with  com¬ 
pulsory  extra-time,  regular  and  supplementary  leave  was 
reintroduced  and  children’s  bread  rations  were  increased. 
As  far  back  as  1943  the  government  decided  that  such 
major  centres  as  Stalingrad,  Rostov-on-the-Don,  Smolensk, 
Orel  should  be  built  up  again  from  their  ruins  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  1944  special  decisions  were  adopted  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  revival  of  the  Donets  Basin  and  emergency 
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measures  to  restore  Leningrad.  This  meant  that  a  good 
start  on  rehabilitation  work  had  already  been  made  be¬ 
fore  military  operations  ceased. 

The  people  enthusiastically  welcomed  the  programme 
for  post-war  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  the  economy 
that  was  put  forward  by  the  Party.  The  main  points  of 
that  programme  were  outlined  in  a  speech  made  by  Stalin 
before  the  electorate  on  February  9,  1946  (on  February  10 
the  first  post-war  elections  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
USSR  were  held). 

In  the  long-term  perspective  (over  a  period  of  fifteen 
years)  the  Soviet  people  were  set  the  task  of  organising 
wide-scale  expansion  of  the  economy,  which  would  make 
it  possible  to  raise  the  level  of  industrial  production  to 
three  times  the  pre-war  level.  The  first  step  towards  the 
implementation  of  this  programme  was  to  be  the  Fourth 
Five-Year  Plan  (1946-1950). 

In  the  conditions  obtaining  after  a  war  which  had  slowed 
the  development  of  the  country’s  national  economy  by 
a  good  ten  years  the  idea  of  overtaking  the  1940  indus¬ 
trial  level  and  progressing  a  good  deal  further  could  not 
fail  to  impress  and  inspire  the  whole  population.  People 
followed  with  great  interest  the  work  of  the  session  of  the 
USSR  Supreme  Soviet  which  was  examining  the  Fourth 
Five-Year  Plan. 

That  session  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  was  the  first  of  the 
second  convocation.  It  lasted  from  March  12  to  March  18, 
1946.  It  elected  a  new  Presidium  and  Nikolai  Shvernik 
was  elected  President  of  the  Presidium  (in  place  of  Mikhail 
Kalinin  then  seriously  ill).  The  Supreme  Soviet  adopted 
a  law  to  change  the  name  of  the  Council  of  People’s 
Commissars  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  in  accordance 
with  this  change  all  the  People’s  Commissariats  at  Union 
and  republican  level  became  Ministries.  Stalin  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR. 
The  newly  appointed  Ministers  included  Nikolai  Baibakov, 
Boris  Vannikov,  Vasily  Vakhrushev,  Alexander  Yefre- 
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mov,  Pyotr  Lomako,  Vyacheslav  Malyshev,  Mikhail  Per- 
vukhin,  Ivan  Tevosyan,  Dmitry  Ustinov  and  many  other 
experienced  organisers  of  the  Soviet  economy.  All  of  them 
were  tried  and  tested  leaders  from  the  years  of  socialist 
industrialisation  and  the  collectivisation  of  agriculture  and 
had  passed  through  the  rigorous  school  of  the  Great 
Patriotic  War.  Fine  experts  in  their  particular  fields  they 
drew  in  their  work  on  the  knowledge  and  support  of  the 
most  active  workers  in  the  country’s  economic  and  public 
organisations. 

On  March  18,  1946,  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR 
adopted  the  Fourth-  Five-Year  Plan  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  expansion  of  the  Soviet  economy  over  the  period  1946- 
1950  that  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  State  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  and  submitted  to  the  government. 

In  April  1946  a  plenary  meeting  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee  initiated  an  agitation  and  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign  in  connection  with  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Five- 
Year  Plan.  Fulfilling  the  Central  Committee’s  instructions 
Party  organisations,  trade  unions  and  the  Komsomol  en¬ 
hanced  their  mobilising  and  guiding  activity.  The  entire 
country  concentrated  its  efforts  on  achieving  the  planned 
targets. 

The  capitalist  world  was  skeptical  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
plans.  People  abroad  had  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the 
enormous  losses  and  the  incalculable  harm  which  the 
USSR  had  sustained  in  the  war.  US  millionaire  Averell 
Harriman  wrote  that  when  he  was  the  US  Ambassador  in 
Moscow  in  1946  a  great  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  stretch¬ 
ing  1,500  miles  from  its  western  frontiers  to  Stalingrad 
lay  in  ruins.  Its  fields  were  scorched  and  most  villages 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  factories  that  had  not  been  evacuat¬ 
ed  to  the  Urals,  had  been  destroyed. 

Many  simply  did  not  believe  that  the  USSR  had  the 
necessary  creative  potential. 

The  bourgeois  press  happily  quoted  former  Nazi  officials 
and  commanders  who  maintained,  for  example,  that  it 
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would  take  a  hundred  years  to  rebuild  Voronezh,  that  the 
rehabilitation  of  other  towns  would  require  decades,  and 
so  on. 

During  the  war  not  a  single  industrial  enterprise  in  the 
USA  was  damaged  and  its  industry  even  expanded  thanks 
to  war  orders.  Wall  Street  magnates  were  sure  that  only 
US  loans  could  save  the  USSR.  They  did  not  believe  that 
it  could  rapidly  heal  its  wounds.  But  that  was  precisely  the 
task  which  the  CPSU  set  the  nation,  and  it  was  this 
thought  that  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  working  people 
in  fulfilling  the  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan. 

The  initial  period  of  the  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan  was 
devoted  to  rehabilitation  work.  Almost  half  the  capital 
investments  for  the  period  1946-1950  were  earmarked  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  economy  in  the  war-devastated 
areas. 

The  main  funds  were  allocated  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
industrial  centres  and  first  and  foremost  the  expansion  of 
fuel  and  power  supplies.  There  was  a  serious  shortage  of 
coal  and  oil,  which  was  holding  back  the  production  of 
electricity.  Industrial  consumption  of  electricity  and  its 
supply  to  population  had  to  be  cut  down  to  a  minimum. 
In  a  number  of  towns  and  industrial  settlements  electricity 
was  only  available  for  a  few  hours  each  day. 

Rapid  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  overcome  the  severe  fuel 
shortage.  The  coal  industry,  which  now,  just  as  before  the 
war,  was  the  all-important  source  of  Soviet  fuel  supplies, 
took  first  priority.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  Donets  Basin, 
the  country’s  main  coal-mining  centre,  was  the  number 
one  task.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  enemy  had  been  beaten 
back  beyond  that  particular  area  reconstruction  work 
started  among  the  ruins.  Dozens  of  mines  were  flooded 
at  that  stage  and  apart  from  other  work  some  600  million 
cubic  metres  of  water  had  to  be  pumped  out.  That  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  would  have  been  sufficient  to  fill  a  canal  five 
metres  wide  and  three  metres  deep  right  round  the  world. 
An  enormous  task  to  cope  with,  but  cope  they  did.  Work 
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went  on  round  the  clock  and  although  the  working  day 
had  been  changed  back  to  6-8  hours  in  1945  this  did  not 
hold  back  dedicated  enthusiasts.  Although  it  was  prohibit¬ 
ed  by  law  for  women  and  teenagers  to  work  underground, 
because  of  the  emergency  resulting  from  the  labour  short¬ 
age  there  were  plenty  of  young  faces  and  women,  dressed 
in  miner’s  helmets  and  boots  and  carrying  heavy  miner’s 
picks,  to  be  seen  down  the  mines  in  those  first  post-war 
years,  just  as  had  been  the  case  during  the  war.  People 
worked  for  all  they  were  worth,  sparing  no  effort  and 
giving  no  thought  to  the  hours  they  put  in.  The  country 
honoured  thousands  of  workers  with  the  special  medal 
instituted  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR,  “For  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  Donbas  Coal-Mines”. 

Complex  construction  operations  also  had  to  be  carried 
out  at  the  site  of  the  Dnieper  Hydro-Electric  Power  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  enemy  had  not  succeeded  in  completely  blowing 
up  what  was  then  Europe’s  largest  hydro-electric  power 
station  and  Soviet  field- engineer  units  extracted  several 
hundred  tons  of  explosives  from  it.  Thousands  of  people 
volunteered  to  go  and  help  get  the  power  station  working 
again.  Many  of  them  had  the  opportunity  to  renew  old 
friendships  there,  since  they  had  worked  together  when 
the  original  project  had  started. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  experienced  people,  who 
knew  every  nut  and  bolt  at  the  station,  workers  gradually 
brought  it  back  to  life.  These  eventful,  anxious  days  of 
creative  quest  and  brilliant  solutions  will  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  There  was  a  lot  of  trouble  with  US-made  equipment 
for  the  first  three  units.  The  Newport  firm,  which  first 
established  commercial  links  with  the  USSR  back  in  1931, 
held  up  the  delivery  of  the  turbines.  But  that  was  not  all. 
The  quality  of  the  items  it  delivered  was  so  low  that  they 
broke  down  very  quickly.  Urgent  measures  had  to  be  taken 
and  Soviet  engineers  and  scientists  began  to  search  for  a 
way  out  of  the  predicament  with  renewed  vigour.  They 
insisted  that  parts  of  the  old  equipment  of  the  power 
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station  could  be  used,  but  the  Americans  strongly  object¬ 
ed.  The  USSR  Ministry  of  Power  Stations  settled  the 
argument.  It  supported  the  Soviet  proposal,  and  time 
showed  that  that  was  the  only  correct  decision. 

On  March  4,  1947,  the  power  station’s  first  turbine 
started  running  again.  Three  years  later  the  power  station 
was  working  at  full  capacity  and  by  1950  it  had  not  on¬ 
ly  been  reconstructed  but  modernised;  nine  more  power¬ 
ful  turbo-generators  produced  in  Leningrad  were  in¬ 
stalled. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Nazi  general,  Stiilp- 
nagel,  whose  army  was  routed  by  Soviet  forces  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper  in  1943,  pointed  out  when  making 
excuses  for  his  failure  to  Hitler  that  “twenty-five  years 
is  what  Russia  will  need  to  restore  all  that  we  destroyed”. 

Giant  metallurgical  works  were  put  back  into  working 
order  and  at  such  a  speed  that  even  the  most  experienced 
of  experts  were  at  a  loss  for  words.  They  knew  only  too 
well  how  the  occupying  forces  had  gone  all  out  to  make 
these  operational:  for  example  in  Dnieprodzerzhinsk,  held 
by  the  Nazis  for  629  days,  they,  despite  constant  attempts, 
nonetheless  did  not  manage  to  get  the  local  steel  foundry 
running.  Soviet  workers  and  engineers  on  the  other  hand 
were  producing  steel  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  after  start¬ 
ing  to  rehabilitate  the  foundry. 

An  explosion  had  damaged  a  huge  blast  furnace.  It  had 
subsided  and  deviated  from  the  vertical  axis  by  more  than 
15  centimetres  and  was  thus  unusable.  It  would  have  re¬ 
quired  months  to  dismantle  and  rebuild  it.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  way  out.  But  then  engineer  Shegal  came  forward 
with  a  daring  plan  which  left  even  the  most  experienced 
specialists  breathless.  Still,  the  administration  consented 
to  carry  it  through.  At  first  the  furnace  was  cut  in  half. 
Then,  with  the  help  of  jacks,  its  upper  part  weighing  800 
tons  was  raised  on  one  side  by  nine  centimetres.  The 
deformation  disappeared.  The  operation  which  lasted  five 
and  a  half  hours  took  12  days  of  preparations.  Thus  a  lot 
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of  time  and  money  was  saved.  This  achievement  of  the 
Zaporozhye  builders  and  their  technical  daring  has  since 
become  a  classical  textbook  example. 

Adhering  strictly  to  schedule  122  industrial  enterprises 
and  35  building  and  assembly  organisations  put  one  of  the 
country’s  key  metallurgical  centres  back  in  operation.  This 
fact  was  reported  on  October  2,  1947  to  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee  and  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Zaporozhye  Regional  Party  Committee  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  and  the  project  directors  Dymshits  and  Kuzmin. 

The  early  rehabilitation  of  the  fuel  and  power  base,  of 
metallurgical  enterprises,  roads  and  railways  helped  to 
accelerate  overall  economic  progress,  not  only  in  the  for¬ 
mer  occupied  territories,  but  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
At  the  same  time  new  factories,  mines  and  oilfields  were 
going  up.  Rehabilitation  work  and  new  construction  pro¬ 
jects  were  part  of  a  single  process  of  industrial  expansion. 
Even  unforeseen  obstacles  were  unable  to  hold  back  the 
rapid  advance. 

In  1946  the  country  was  hit  by  a  severe  drought,  worse 
than  anything  the  country  had  known  for  at  least  fifty 
years:  thousands  of  collective  and  state  farms  in  the 
Ukraine,  the  Crimea,  Moldavia  and  the  Volga  area  were 
affected — not  only  were  they  unable  to  deliver  their  state 
quotas,  but  they  themselves  were  in  need  of  supplies  from 
outside.  The  drought  made  it  imperative  to  continue  food 
rationing  for  another  year.  A  shortage  of  raw  materials 
led  to  frequent  stoppages  in  textile  mills,  and  food  and 
shoe  factories.  Additional  efforts  and  funds  were  required 
and  wide  use  had  to  be  made  of  state  reserves  to  make 
sure  that  the  drought  did  not  lead,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  to  epidemics  and  the  mass  desertion  of  the 
affected  areas.  The  Soviet  people  succeeded  in  overcoming 
this  problem  as  well. 

In  the  autumn  of  1948  there  was  another  catastrophe. 
A  serious  earthquake  destroyed  a  large  part  of  Ashkha¬ 
bad.  However,  the  very  next  morning  planes  started  arriv- 
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ing  in  the  Turkmenian  capital,  bringing  medical  teams 
from  other  Union  Republics.  Help  was  forthcoming  from 
all  sides.  Soviet  post-offices  at  that  time  all  had  notices 
put  up  which  read:  “Parcels  for  Ashkhabad  will  be 
stamped  out  of  turn”.  Pioneers  and  Komsomol  members 
from  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Georgia  and  Uzbekistan 
started  sending  books,  exercise-books  and  all  sorts  of 
presents  to  the  children  and  young  people  of  Ashkhabad. 
Leningrad’s  and  Sverdlovsk’s  heavy  engineering  workers 
undertook  to  fulfil  orders  for  Ashkhabad’s  enterprises 
ahead  of  schedule.  Journalists  from  various  countries  who 
had  hurried  to  the  site  of  the  earthquake  had  yet  another 
chance  to  see  for  themselves  a  practical  expression  of  the 
friendship  of  the  peoples  in  the  USSR. 

The  daily  concern  for  the  people’s  needs  shown  by  the 
Party  and  the  government  and  the  first  successes  scored 
in  the  post-war  years  inspired  the  Soviet  people  to  new 
labour  feats,  encouraged  them,  filling  them  with  optimism 
and  confidence  and  rallying  them  in  their  joint  efforts  to 
put  socialism  into  practice.  Eloquent  proof  of  this  was 
provided  by  the  elections  to  the  Supreme  Soviets  of  the 
USSR  and  of  the  Union  Republics,  the  willingness  with 
which  the  working  people  subscribed  to  state  loans,  their 
unanimous  support  for  the  government’s  foreign  policy, 
and  by  thousands  of  other  undertakings,  both  large  and 
small,  going  on  every  day. 

Emulation  in  putting  factories  in  operation  ahead  of 
schedule,  economising  on  raw  materials  and  other  sup¬ 
plies,  and  so  on,  soon  caught  on  throughout  the  country. 
The  campaign  to  fulfil  the  five-year  plan  in  four  years, 
an  idea  initiated  by  the  citizens  of  Leningrad,  was  soon 
taken  up  on  a  nation-wide  scale. 

Industry  had  been  re-equipped  and  the  work  force  was 
now  better  trained  and  more  politically  aware;  the  simul¬ 
taneous  emergence  of  analogous  initiatives  in  different 
places  was  thus  no  coincidence.  A  good  example  of  this 
was  the  high-speed  metal-cutting  emulation  between  the 
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lathe  operators  which  was  initiated  in  Leningrad,  Moscow, 
and  Odessa. 

. .  .Genrykh  Bortkevich  had  dreamed  of  employing  high¬ 
speed  methods  of  cutting  metal  as  early  as  before  the  war. 
Upon  finishing  a  seven-year  school  he  went  to  work  at 
the  Sverdlov  Machine-Tool  Factory  in  Leningrad  where 
his  father  had  been  a  turner  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
worked  and  studied  at  the  same  time  at  an  evening  school 
and  also  became  a  highly-skilled  lathe  operator.  Then 
came  four  years  of  the  active  service  in  the  army  during 
the  Great  Patriotic  War. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  factory  where  the 
foreman  and  engineers  noticed  that  he  had  a  keen  eye  and 
an  inquisitive  mind  and  was  competent  and  efficient.  They 
jointly  conducted  numerous  experiments,  altered  the  shape 
of  the  cutting  tool,  reinforced  the  lathe,  made  use  of  extra 
hard  alloys  and  devised  new  methods. 

On  February  19,  1948  a  poster  with  the  words  “Today 
turner  Bortkevich  begins  a  Stakhanovite  shift  in  honour 
of  the  30th  Anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Army.  Greetings 
to  our  foremost  Stakhanovite!”  was  put  up  in  the  entrance- 
gate  office  of  the  Sverdlov  Factory.  That  day  using  his 
recently  acquired  learning  and  the  newly-devised  methods 
he  fulfilled  almost  13  regular  quotas.  His  name  became 
known  to  the  whole  city.  One  day  the  author  of  the  lathe 
operator’s  manual  from  which  Bortkevich  had  studied 
visited  the  innovator  in  his  shop.  After  a  long  conversa¬ 
tion  the  scientist  said:  “I’ll  have  to  rewrite  a  whole  chapter 
of  my  textbook.” 

Pavel  Bykov,  a  Moscow  lathe  operator,  covered  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  path  to  high-speed  metal  cutting.  Prior 
to  the  war  he  completed  his  secondary  education  at  a 
school  for  young  workers,  learned  to  handle  new  lathes, 
improved  the  shape  of  the  cutting  tool  and  regularly 
surpassed  planned  targets  several  times  over. 

In  Odessa  the  best  results  were  attained  by  Grigory 
Nezhevenko.  Having  received  a  specialised  secondary 
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education,  he  thoroughly  studied  the  theory  and  practice 
of  cutting  metal  and  modified  his  lathe  raising  the  number 
of  revolutions  from  the  standard  400  to  780  a  minute.  The 
shop’s  mechanic  got  worried.  “A  check  has  to  be  put  to 
this  sort  of  wide  experimenting,”  he  wrote  in  his  report 
to  the  factory  director.  But  Nezhevenko  would  not  give  in 
and  his  calculations  and  everyday  work  proved  that  he 
was  right. 

In  1950,  Pavel  Bykov  increased  the  speed  of  cutting 
metal  to  2,300  metres  a  minute  (23  times  faster  than  in 
1936,  when  even  100  metres  a  minute  seemed  incredible 
to  specialists).  But  the  setting  of  records  was  not  an  aim 
in  itself  for  the  innovators.  “As  far  as  I  am  concerned,” 
wrote  Bykov,  “I  have  always  regarded  record  speeds  as 
a  practical  test  of  technical  possibilities,  as  a  seizure  of 
new  bridgeheads  in  technology.” 

The  innovators’  achievements  did  not  remain  a  closely 
guarded  secret.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  and  this  plus  experience  sharing  enabled  hundreds 
of  other  workers  to  attain  record  speeds.  The  emulation 
of  workers  operating  several  lathes,  the  movement  for 
high-speed  metal  cutting,  and  the  drive  for  whole  collec¬ 
tives  to  use  Stakhanovite  labour  methods — forms  of  the 
creative  activity  of  the  working  class — all  yielded  ex¬ 
ceptionally  important  results. 

The  level  of  industrial  production  overtook  pre-war 
figures  as  early  as  1948,  although  the  enemies  of  socialism 
had  maintained  that  rehabilitation  work  would  take 
several  decades  at  least  and  that  it  would  be  unthinkable 
without  American  loans.  It  is  revealing  to  note  in  this 
context  that  by  1948  industry  in  Western  Europe  had  not 
yet  reached  its  pre-war  level  despite  the  fact  that  it  had 
suffered  infinitely  less  damage  than  Soviet  industry;  in 
addition  Western  Europe  received  generous  loans  from 
American  banks,  while  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  had 
been  prohibited  by  the  then  US  president.  In  violation  of 
a  previously  concluded  agreement  the  US  Trade  Depart- 
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ment  suspended  its  shipments  of  technical  equipment  to 
the  USSR  and  later  prohibited  purchases  even  of  crabs 
and  certain  types  of  furs  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Government,  for  its  part,  despite  the  diffi¬ 
culties  on  the  home  front,  considered  it  feasible  to  send 
large  shipments  of  grain  to  France.  In  1947  the  Soviet 
people  also  helped  out  Czechoslovakia  with  600,000  tons 
of  grain.  Prague  newspapers  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  grain  had  been  sold  at  well  beneath  the  world 
market  price  at  that  time.  The  Soviet  Union  also  afforded 
considerable  assistance  to  a  number  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  which  had  suffered  during  the  war  against  fascism: 
for  example  a  large  loan  was  given  to  China  on  easy 
terms. 

At  this  stage  it  is  also  relevant  to  point  out  that  the 
Soviet  people  were  having  to  rehabilitate  their  economy 
for  the  second  time,  the  first  time  having  been  after  the 
Civil  War  and  the  intervention  which  followed  on  the 
First  World  War.  Rehabilitation  in  the  forties,  after  the 
defeat  of  fascism  in  the  Second  World  War,  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  half  the  time  since  by  then  both  Soviet  indus¬ 
try’s  material  and  technical  basis  and  the  Soviet  working 
class  itself  had  changed.  In  1945  the  Urals  and  West 
Siberia  alone  were  producing  almost  twice  as  much  coal 
and  steel  as  the  whole  of  Russia  had  been  producing  before 
the  First  World  War  and  the  output  of  metal-cutting 
lathes  in  those  two  areas  was  approximately  four  and  a 
half  times  more  than  the  pre-revolutionary  figure  for  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

It  is  no  secret  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenties  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  metallurgical  plants  and  the  mines  of 
the  Donets  Basin  proved  a  tremendously  complicated  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  the  construction  of  the  Volkhov  Power 
Station  progressed  at  a  painfully  slow  speed.  That  was  a 
time  when  not  only  the  first  Soviet  tractors,  cars  and  diesel 
locomotives  appeared  but  also  the  first  “Red  Directors” 
as  they  were  then  called.  These  directors  were  lacking  in 
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expertise  and  practical  experience  and  had  no  time  for 
studies;  very  few  of  them  were  graduated  specialists. 

The  picture  was  quite  different  two  decades  later.  Of 
course,  there  were  difficulties —  not  the  same  ones — but  by 
then  the  Soviet  economy  had  rich  enough  resources  to  be 
able  to  overcome  them  within  a  short  period.  The  Com¬ 
munist  Party  detailed  men  and  women  who  had  gained 
their  managerial  experience  while  working  on  the  first 
projects  of  the  drive  for  socialist  industrialisation  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  most  important  sectors  of  the  peace-time  labour 
front.  D.  Raizer,  who  after  the  war  took  over  the  Ministry 
for  the  Construction  of  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Enter¬ 
prises,  had  been  foreman  in  Magnitogorsk  as  a  young  man. 
V.  Dymshits  and  I.  Komzin  had  trodden  a  similar  path 
in  the  thirties,  and  in  1945  the  former  was  to  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  industrial  giants  of 
Zaporozhye,  while  the  latter  supervised  the  rebuilding  of 
Sevastopol. 

In  1947  Nikolai  Dygai  headed  one  of  the  construction 
ministries.  Before  that  this  young  engineer  had  worked  his 
way  up  to  become  manager  of  a  large  industrial  concern 
having  started  his  career  as  a  rank-and-file  worker.  Ale¬ 
xander  Zasyadko  was  still  younger  when  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  a  ministerial  post.  He  was  born  in  1910  into  a 
worker’s  family;  later  while  working  as  a  fitter  he  was 
sent  by  his  Party  cell  to  acquire  a  higher  education.  After 
graduating  as  an  engineer  he  returned  to  his  native  Donets 
Basin  and  soon  after  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Coal  Industry. 

No  less  remarkable  were  the  careers  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  Stakhanov  movement  that  had  begun  in  the  mid¬ 
thirties.  Weaver  Maria  Vinogradova  left  her  factory  to 
complete  a  course  at  the  Industrial  Academy  and  later 
went  on  to  become  a  deputy  director  of  a  textile  mill. 
Engine-driver  V.  Bogdanov  became  an  engineer  and  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  Moscow-Kiev  Railway.  The 
miner  Alexei  Stakhanov  and  engine-driver  Pyotr  Krivo- 
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nos  were  also  entrusted  with  responsible  administrative 
posts. 

Alexander  Busygin,  who  in  1935  at  an  innovators’  con¬ 
ference  in  the  Kremlin  had  declared:  “I  have  had  very 
little  schooling. .  .  .  There’s  nothing  I  long  for  more  than 
to  be  able  to  study.  I  want  not  just  to  be  a  smith,  but  to 
know  how  forge  hammers  are  made  and  learn  to  make 
them  myself”,  succeeded  in  getting  a  higher  education.  At 
the  end  of  the  forties  he  was  in  charge  of  the  very  same 
workshop  at  the  Automobile  Works  in  Gorky  where  he 
had  beaten  the  records  set  up  by  American  smiths. 

By  the  late  forties  all  management  personnel  in  in¬ 
dustry  possessed  considerable  experience.  The  overall  level 
of  the  masses’  political  and  labour  activity  had  risen 
tremendously. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  rehabilitation  drive  in  the 
early  twenties  the  working  class  had  had  to  contend  with 
unemployment  and  dispersion.  At  that  period  private 
hiring  of  labour  was  still  officially  permitted,  and  tense 
labour  relations  in  some  factories  had  even  led  to  strikes. 
The  remnants  of  Socialist-Revolutionary  and  Menshevik 
organisations  were  still  legally  functioning  and  in  some 
parts  of  Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan  rich  landowners 
continued  to  prosper. 

In  1921  membership  of  the  Communist  Party  was  only 
just  over  700,000  and  the  number  of  Komsomol  members 
had  not  yet  reached  250,000.  Only  half,  and  sometimes 
even  less,  of  the  citizens  entitled  to  vote  used  to  take  part 
in  the  elections  to  the  local  Soviets. 

The  situation  had  changed  fundamentally  by  the  for¬ 
ties,  by  which  time  socialism  had  come  out  victorious  in 
the  USSR.  The  Soviet  working  class,  the  leading  force  of 
Soviet  society,  had  become  still  stronger  and  had  been 
steeled  despite  the  heavy  losses  it  suffered  in  the  course 
of  its  battle  to  defend  its  socialist  homeland.  The  Com¬ 
munist  Party  totalled  six  million  members  by  that  time, 
and  almost  ten  million  boys  and  girls  had  joined  the  Kom- 
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somol.  More  than  99%  of  the  electorate  regularly  took 
part  in  all  elections. 

All  this  paved  the  way  for  an  enormous  wave  of  spon¬ 
taneous  creative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  mood  of  patriotic  dedication  which  infected 
the  whole  of  the  Soviet  people  in  the  post-war  years  and 
enabled  them  to  score  such  memorable  successes. 

During  the  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan  (1946-1950)  a  total 
of  6,200  factories  were  built  or  rehabilitated,  i.e.,  more 
than  three  major  industrial  projects  were  completed  on 
average  each  day.  The  number  of  factory  and  office 
workers  employed  in  industry  grew  by  three  million 
during  the  same  period.  The  composition  of  the  working 
class  revealed  marked  changes:  many  veterans  had  retired 
and  their  places  were  taken  by  soldiers  demobilised  after 
the  war.  The  proportion  of  women  and  teenagers  in  in¬ 
dustry  fell  and  they  were  less  and  less  frequently  to  be 
seen  working  in  the  mines,  driving  lorries  or  trains.  A 
wide-scale  campaign  to  train  and  retrain  cadres  was 
launched.  The  introduction  of  new  machinery  increased 
the  number  of  those  employed  in  comparatively  new 
trades. 

As  before,  a  good  deal  of  attention  was  being  paid  to 
industrial  development  in  the  national  republics  and 
regions.  The  first  hydro-electric  power  stations  in  Arme¬ 
nia  (on  Lake  Sevan),  Georgia  (at  Khrami  and  Sukhumi) 
and  Uzbekistan  (Farkhad)  were  being  built.  The  first 
metallurgical  centres  in  Transcaucasia  and  Central  Asia 
were  being  set  up. 

A  regular  forest  of  oil  derricks  was  growing  up  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Urals.  This  oil  centre  started  to  play 
as  important  a  role  in  the  Soviet  economy  as  Azerbaijan, 
the  generally  recognised  centre  of  the  oil  industry. 

The  first  long-distance  gas  pipelines  were  also  built 
then,  providing  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Kiev  and  a  number 
of  other  centres  with  a  reliable  supply  of  this  particular 
fuel. 
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The  most  rapid  industrial  expansion  going  on  at  that 
period  was  to  be  found  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Ukraine, 
Byelorussia,  Moldavia  and  in  the  Baltic  republics 
which  had  all  become  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940. 
These  had  all  been  predominantly  agricultural  regions 
where  industry  was  represented  by  small  enterprises  and 
artisan  workshops  and  unemployment  was  rampant. 
Even  in  the  Baltic  republics,  where  before  the  First  World 
War  the  level  of  industry  had  been  higher  than  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire,  industry  had  gone 
downhill  and  the  level  of  industrial  development  had 
shown  a  marked  decline  while  the  bourgeois  and  land- 
owner  parties  were  in  power. 

Immediately  after  the  fascist  occupation  forces  had  been 
driven  out  of  these  young  Soviet  republics  and  regions  the 
socialist  reconstruction  of  industry,  which  had  been  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  started  up  again. 
The  people  of  these  territories  were  able  with  the  help 
of  the  other  Soviet  republics  within  a  short  period  to  over¬ 
come  their  agrarian  backwardness.  This  demanded  con¬ 
siderable  effort  and  additional  funds  that  were  contributed 
by  the  country  as  a  whole.  Despite  the  extremely  complex 
situation  pertaining  during  the  first  post-war  five-year 
plan  period,  the  capital  investments  earmarked  for  the 
intensified  expansion  of  the  economy  of  the  Baltic  repub¬ 
lics  alone  amounted  to  considerably  more  than  the  sum 
which  had  been  put  aside  for  economic  development  in 
the  whole  of  Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan  between  1918 
and  1932.  Or  again,  Estonian  industry  in  the  period  1946- 
1950  received  more  capital  investments  than  had  been 
allocated  to  Soviet  Armenia  for  the  whole  pre-war  period. 
The  old  Ukrainian  city  of  Lvov  was  being  turned  into  a 
major  industrial  centre.  The  economy  of  Western  Molda¬ 
via  was  also  being  completely  transformed. 

Thus,  in  the  drive  to  repair  all  the  damage  done  by  the 
war,  the  Soviet  Government  saw  to  it  that  socialist  con¬ 
struction  was  evenly  spread  throughout  the  country. 
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The  distinctive  feature  of  economic  progress  in  the  early 
fifties  was  the  construction  of  giant  hydro-electric  power 
stations.  The  power  stations  on  the  Kama,  Volga,  Don 
and  Dnieper  rivers  were  projects  of  first  priority.  The 
government  adopted  a  number  of  special  decisions  on  the 
erection  of  a  shipping  canal  connecting  the  Volga  and 
the  Don,  and  the  giant  hydro-electric  power  stations  near 
Kuibyshev  and  Stalingrad.  Up-to-date  machinery  produced 
at  Soviet  factories  flowed  to  these  projects:  25-ton 
capacity  dump  trucks,  bulldozers,  suction  dredges,  and  all 
sorts  of  cranes  and  other  machinery.  The  walking  exca¬ 
vators  designed  and  produced  at  the  Uralmash  works  in 
Sverdlovsk  were  a  particularly  epoch-making  innovation 
of  this  period.  Each  of  them  was  the  height  of  a  five- 
storey  house;  their  booms  which  were  over  100  metres  long 
enabled  them  to  excavate  and  shift  15,000  cubic  metres  of 
earth  a  day.  It  was  these  particular  giants  that  were  used 
to  build  the  Volga-Don  Canal.  Economists  calculated  that 
a  team  of  17  workers  armed  with  one  of  those  excavators 
could  do  in  a  year  what  would  have  taken  500  years  if  the 
work  had  been  done  by  hand. 

In  the  summer  of  1952  the  101-kilometre  Volga-Don 
Canal  was  opened.  It  served  not  only  to  irrigate  the  Don 
steppes  but  also  to  link  up  five  seas  (the  White  Sea,  the 
Baltic,  the  Azov  Sea,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian)  in 
a  single  water-transport  network. 

The  laying  of  various  canals  in  the  central  regions  of 
the  country  and  in  Central  Asia  and  the  planting  of  large 
field-protecting  forest-belts  was  meant  to  ensure  the  pro¬ 
tection  against  droughts,  the  effects  of  steppe  winds  and 
soil  erosion.  The  urge  to  intensify  the  development  of 
Soviet  agriculture  was  all  the  stronger  seeing  that  that  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  the  economy  was  taking  longer  to 
recover  than  envisaged.  Getting  the  collective  and  state 
farms  back  on  their  feet  again  was  proving  a  difficult  task. 
The  war  had  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the  villages.  When 
the  famous  woman  tractor-driver  Praskovia  Angelina 
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returned  to  the  Ukraine  after  war-time  evacuation,  cows 
were  being  used  for  ploughing  on  her  farm  and  the  fields 
were  rutted  with  trenches.  On  another  farm  in  Mogilev 
Region,  to  which  Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union  K.  Orlovsky 
decided  to  return  after  the  war  as  chairman,  there  were  no 
horses,  no  cows  and  no  seed  stocks.  Both  of  these  farms 
had  been  exemplary  ones  before  the  war,  well-equipped 
with  machinery  and  renowned  for  the  large  incomes  they 
brought  in  for  the  collective  farmers. 

In  the  1930s  Dostizheniye  Oktyabrya  collective  farm 
was  among  the  leading,  we  might  even  say  a  model  farm, 
not  only  for  the  Kiev  area  but  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
It  was  established  in  1922  and  since  then  had  been  headed 
by  Fyodor  Dubkovetsky.  During  the  occupation  of  the 
Ukraine  by  the  Nazis,  this  extremely  wealthy  farm  became 
the  estate  of  a  German  major  (Hitler  gave  him  the  choice 
of  any  estate  in  the  Ukraine).  What  was  left  of  the  farm 
when  the  self-appointed  landowner  fled  with  the  retreat¬ 
ing  enemy  forces?  Dubkovetsky,  who  entered  the  village 
with  the  advancing  Red  Army  troops,  wrote  that  “people 
had  forgotten  all  about  electricity,  running  water,  the 
bathhouse,  automatic  troughs  at  the  farms.  Children  grew 
up  without  ever  seeing  a  film,  listening  to  the  radio,  or 
reading  a  newspaper.  There  was  no  flour-mill;  people 
used  home-made  millstones  to  grind  the  grain. . .  .  Every¬ 
thing  had  to  be  built  from  the  ground  up”. 

Those  areas  that  had  been  occupied  during  the  war  had 
provided  half  the  country’s  agricultural  produce  before 
1941  and,  as  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  fascist  armies 
plundered  98,000  collective  farms,  18,076  state  farms  and 
2,890  machine-and-tractor  stations.  The  livestock  popula¬ 
tion  had  also  been  drastically  depleted. 

Industry  was  still  in  the  initial  stages  of  its  re-adjust¬ 
ment  to  peace-time  conditions  and  was  unable  immediate¬ 
ly  to  supply  the  farms  with  the  needed  amount  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  fertilisers  and  chemical  weed-  and  pest-killers. 
In  1945,  for  example,  only  300  grain-harvesters  were  pro- 
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duced  as  opposed  to  43,900  in  1937;  and  only  7,700  trac¬ 
tors  as  opposed  to  some  113,000  in  1936.  No  machines  for 
harvesting  beetroot,  potatoes,  maize,  flax  and  cotton  were 
being  put  out  at  all.  The  production  of  motor  vehicles  and 
mineral  fertilisers  had  dropped  by  50%  to  65%. 

The  vital  question  to  be  answered  first  of  all  was  what 
should  take  priority.  Communists  and  experienced  agricul¬ 
tural  organisers  like  Angelina  and  Orlovsky  began  by 
rallying  together  the  members  of  their  collectives.  They 
did  not  make  light  of  the  problems  to  be  overcome,  ex¬ 
plained  the  tasks  that  lay  ahead,  drew  up  long-term  plans, 
and  set  an  example  of  selfless  dedication.  The  collective 
farmers  saw  how  Angelina,  never  sparing  herself,  taught 
the  young  people  on  the  farm  to  drive  tractors,  to  till  the 
soil,  and  repaired  tractors  at  night.  Orlovsky’s  energy  soon 
infected  his  fellow-farmers;  he  had  lost  both  his  arms  at 
the  front  but  refused  to  live  out  his  days  comfortably  in 
Moscow  on  an  officer’s  pension.  There  were  many  other 
organisers  of  this  calibre  whose  example  the  farmers  were 
only  too  enthusiastic  to  follow,  and  soon  a  good  number 
of  farms  started  recovering. 

This  situation  did  not  apply  everywhere  though.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  artels  needed  outside  help  to  get  going  again. 
The  country  did  not,  however,  have  enough  funds  or  re¬ 
sources  at  its  disposal  to  be  able  to  give  substantial  help 
to  all  collective  and  state  farms  at  once.  Industry,  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  means  of  production,  had  to  be  boosted 
first.  The  farms  were  allocated  far  fewer  funds  in  the 
state  budget  than  they  actually  needed.  According  to  the 
1946-1950  plan  state  expenditure  in  agriculture  was  to  be 
about  20,000  million  rubles,  in  other  words  almost  eight 
times  less  than  the  sum  invested  in  industry.  Capital 
investments  made  by  the  collective  farms  themselves 
were  to  amount  to  38,000  million  rubles.  There  was  an 
acute  shortage  of  experienced  farm  staff.  The  drought  of 
1946  meant  another  major  setback  for  Soviet  agricul¬ 
ture. 
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The  accepted  practices  in  the  administration  of  Soviet 
agriculture  in  those  years  were  unsatisfactory  in  several 
respects. 

To  put  matters  right  the  Party  and  the  government  drew 
up  a  wide  programme  of  immediate  steps  to  be  taken. 
These  provided  for  improving  the  farms’  supplies  of 
machinery  and  materials  and  staffing  them  with  expe¬ 
rienced  and  well-trained  personnel. 

In  1946  Moscow’s  industrial  enterprises  initiated  a 
campaign  for  rendering  the  most  effective  assistance  to 
the  rural  areas.  They  supplied  the  collective  and  state 
farms  which  were  under  their  patronage  with  machine- 
tools,  spare  parts  and  even  tractors  assembled  from  parts 
made  in  their  shops,  carried  out  building  work,  provided 
radios,  and  installed  electricity.  An  important  aspect  of 
this  assistance  was  the  dispatch  of  workers  to  help  take  in 
the  harvest,  organise  cultural  activity  among  the  peasants 
and  participate  in  mass-agitation  work. 

By  the  30th  anniversary  of  Soviet  power  the  best  results 
in  this  campaign  were  achieved  by  the  working  people  of 
Sverdlovsk  Region  who  were  the  first  in  the  country  to 
complete  in  the  main  the  electrification  of  their  rural 
areas.  With  the  assistance  of  their  patrons — urban  indus¬ 
trial  and  office  workers — the  collective  farmers  built  doz¬ 
ens  of  thermal  and  hydro-electric  power  stations.  Electric 
lighting  was  installed  in  all  houses,  clubs,  reading-rooms, 
schools  and  hospitals.  Thousands  of  electric  motors  were 
installed  at  farms,  smithies  and  workshops.  It  was  with 
good  reason  that  the  inhabitants  of  Temnaya  (Dark)  vil¬ 
lage  petitioned  the  RSFSR  Supreme  Soviet  to  have  their 
village  and  the  village  Soviet  renamed.  On  March  27, 
1948  they  were  officially  renamed  Svetlaya  (Light)  village 
and  Svetlovsky  Village  Soviet. 

The  output  figures  for  agricultural  machinery  soon 
showed  a  marked  rise.  Before  the  war  tractors  had  been 
produced  at  three  factories — in  Stalingrad,  Kharkov  and 
Chelyabinsk — but  now  several  more  had  been  added  to 
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their  number  including  factories  in  Lipetsk,  Vladimir  and 
Rubtsovsk.  In  1950  more  agricultural  machinery  was  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  farms  than  in  any  of  the  pre-war  years.  Trac¬ 
tors  and  machines  of  new  designs  such  as  combines  for 
harvesting  beetroot  and  potatoes,  cotton  and  flax  appeared 
in  the  fields. 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR 
approved  a  new  procedure  for  decorating  front-rank 
workers  in  agriculture.  The  best  among  them  were  award¬ 
ed  the  title  of  Hero  of  Socialist  Labour. 

Gradually  these  new  measures  started  to  produce  nota¬ 
ble  results:  the  sown  area  increased  and  harvests  of  grain, 
potatoes  and  industrial  crops  increased.  This  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  lift  food  rationing  on  December  15,  1947,  which 
meant  that  yet  another  of  the  grim  reminders  of  war  was 
now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

By  the  end  of  the  forties,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
were  less  people  working  on  the  collective  farms  than 
there  had  been  in  1940,  these  had  almost  climbed  back  to 
their  pre-war  production  level,  and  the  state  farms  had 
even  exceeded  it.  The  workers  on  the  state  farms  were 
by  then  receiving  a  minimum  wage  guaranteed  by  the 
state  and  a  good  deal  more  when  plan  targets  were  ex¬ 
ceeded.  The  state  farms’  better  results  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  better  equipped  and  that  their  labour 
organisation  was  on  a  higher  level  than  on  the  collective 
farms. 

Fundamental  changes  took  place  at  that  period  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  Baltic  republics,  the  western  parts  of 
the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia  and  Moldavia,  where  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  forties  work  had  started  again  on  the 
reorganisation  of  the  farms  along  socialist  lines  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  Nazi  invasion.  The  state 
channelled  a  good  deal  of  new  machinery  and  building 
materials  to  the  young  state  and  collective  farms  in  these 
areas  and  provided  them  with  additional  credits  and  seed 
stocks.  The  collectivisation  drive  was  opposed  by  local 
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nationalists,  kulaks,  former  policemen  and  civil  servants. 
A  situation  developed  which  in  many  respects  was  remin¬ 
iscent  of  the  time  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan.  A  sizable 
number  of  Party  and  Komsomol  workers  and  local  pio¬ 
neers  of  collective  farming  lost  their  lives  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  clashes.  Yet  those  setbacks  would  not  pre¬ 
vent  a  new  way  of  life  from  taking  shape.  Backward  in¬ 
dividual  farms  now  gave  way  to  large  collective  farms. 
The  traditions  of  socialist  agriculture  which  had  grown 
up,  the  whole  tenor  of  life  on  the  collective  farms  and 
the  experience  of  neighbouring  areas  (to  the  east)  were 
to  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  than  both  class  ene¬ 
mies  and  age-old  traditions.  By  1950  collectivised  agri¬ 
culture  had  won  the  day  in  all  the  new  republics  and 
regions.  This  marked  an  important  victory  for  socialist 
agriculture  scored  in  those  difficult  years  when  great  store 
was  set  by  every  tractor  and  combine-harvester,  and 
every  pound  of  grain  and  cotton. 

Most  impressive  results  in  those  years  were  achieved 
by  the  cotton-growers.  Hundreds  of  farms  in  the  republics 
of  Central  Asia,  in  Kazakhstan  and  Azerbaijan,  had  re¬ 
cord-breaking  cotton  harvests.  In  1950,  3,700,000  tons 
of  cotton  were  sold  to  the  state,  650,000  tons  over 
the  planned  target.  Between  1950  and  1953  many  collec¬ 
tive  farms  were  amalgamated  to  form  much  larger  units: 
the  total  number  of  farms  shrank  from  254,000  to  93,000. 
The  amalgamation  of  small  artels  made  possible  more 
rational  utilisation  of  agricultural  machinery  and  a  cur¬ 
tailment  of  administrative  expenses.  Despite  this  progress 
it  did  not  prove  possible  to  achieve  the  necessary  steep  rise 
in  agricultural  production  required  in  the  context  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  Progress  achieved  was  considerable 
but  much  more  was  required.  Plan  targets  had  not  been 
reached,  particularly  as  far  as  livestock-breeding  was 
concerned.  Adequate  use  was  still  not  being  made  of  the 
enormous  potential  inherent  in  collectivised  agriculture 
and  this  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  working  of  in- 
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dustry  and  on  supplies  of  various  goods  and  foodstuffs  for 
the  population  as  a  whole. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  standard  of  living  enjoyed 
by  the  working  people  rose  steadily. 

In  the  course  of  the  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan  period  the 
USSR’s  national  income  rose  by  64%  (over  1940)  instead 
of  38%  as  planned.  This  made  it  possible  to  allocate  the 
necessary  funds  to  strengthen  the  country’s  security  and 
also  substantially  to  increase  the  people’s  well-being. 
An  annual  area  of  over  20  million  square  metres  of  liv¬ 
ing  space  (far  above  the  planned  target)  was  built;  more¬ 
over  2.7  million  houses  were  either  repaired  or  built  in 
the  villages.  After  the  abolition  of  the  rationing  syst¬ 
em  consumer  goods  prices  were  lowered  on  three  occa¬ 
sions. 

Working  and  living  conditions  improved  steadily.  The 
number  of  sanatoria,  holiday  homes,  hospitals  and  out¬ 
patient  clinics  increased,  and  the  entire  health  protection 
system  improved.  The  incidence  of  malaria,  tuberculosis 
and  poliomyelitis  dropped  steeply  and  the  natural  growth 
of  the  population  averaged  17  per  1,000  in  1950  (in  the 
early  1950s  this  figure  was  15.1  in  the  United  States,  5.9 
in  Sweden,  4.3  in  Britain  and  5.4  in  the  FRG). 

The  care  paid  by  the  state  to  raising  the  cultural  level 
of  the  population  had  a  favourable  impact  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  education  and  was  reflected  in  the  activity 
of  scientists,  writers,  musicians,  and  all  art  workers. 

The  pre-war  school  network  was  reopened  as  early  as 
the  1945/46  academic  year  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
introduction  of  compulsory  seven-year  schooling  in  both 
towns  and  villages.  A  school-leaving  certificate  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  1945  for  all  those  who  completed  ten  years 
at  school  and  special  Gold  and  Silver  medals  were  in¬ 
stituted  for  those  pupils  who  distinguished  themselves. 

In  1950  there  were  880  higher  educational  establish¬ 
ments  (112  new  ones  were  opened  during  the  Fourth  Five- 
Year  Plan)  with  a  student  body  of  1,247,000,  one  and  a 
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half  times  as  many  as  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  count  all  the  talented  graduates  they  produced. 

Every  branch  of  the  Soviet  creative  intelligentsia  con¬ 
tributed  importantly  to  Soviet  culture.  Boris  Polevoy’s 
Story  of  a  Real  Man  and  Alexander  Fadeyev’s  The  Young 
Guard  were  cultural  milestones  of  the  period.  Although 
these  books  were  published  in  enormous  editions,  they 
were  rapidly  sold  out  and  even  in  libraries  people  had 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  their  turn  to  read  them.  These 
works  are  still  popular  today. 

The  war  theme  dominated  the  literature,  films,  plays 
and  painting  of  this  period.  Writers,  dramaturgists,  jour¬ 
nalists,  painters  and  sculptors  used  all  their  skill  to  im- 
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mortalise  images  of  the  heroes  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War 
so  that  they  should  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  future  gen¬ 
erations. 

Many  war  veterans  took  to  writing:  Pyotr  Vershigora 
wrote  People  with  a  Clear  Conscience,  Dmitry  Medvedev 
It  Happened  at  Rovno  and  Sidor  Kovpak  From  Putivl  to 
the  Carpathians. 

Soviet  film  directors  made  film  versions  of  Story  of  a 
Real  Man,  7  he  Young  Guard  and  The  Exploit  of  a 
Scout. 

In  1949  a  majestic  memorial  to  Soviet  soldiers  was 
unveiled  in  Berlin.  Designed  and  sculptured  by  Yevgeni 
Vuchetich,  it  consists  of  a  figure  of  a  victorious  soldier 
having  shattered  a  swastika  with  his  sword. 

In  all  their  works,  be  they  poems  by  Alexander  Tvar- 
dovsky  or  Konstantin  Simonov,  cartoons  by  Boris  Yefimov 
or  the  Kukriniksy  trio,  or  the  film  Meeting  on  the  Elba 
directed  by  Grigory  Alexandrov,  all  of  which  met  with  a 
warm  response  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  members  of 
the  Soviet  cultural  intelligentsia  were  working  for  peace. 

Gradually  more  and  more  books,  films  and  paintings 
devoted  to  the  theme  of  post-war  endeavour  appeared. 
The  most  prominent  among  them  were  the  novels  T he 
Zhurbins  by  Vsevolod  Kochetov  and  Those  Who  Seek  by 
Daniil  Granin,  the  poem  House  Near  the  Road  by  Tvar- 
dovsky  and  the  films  A  Village  Schoolmistress  and  Return 
of  Vassili  Bortnikov. 

In  1947  the  Komsomol  Central  Committee  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Writers  organised  a  conference  of  young 
poets  and  novelists.  Among  those  present  were  Platon 
Voronko,  Semen  Gudzenko,  Mikhail  Lukonin,  Mark  Mak¬ 
simov,  Sergei  Narovchatov,  Mark  Sobol  and  Vassili  Sub- 
botin.  Vassili  Azhayev,  Konstantin  Vanshenkin,  Nikolai 
Gribachev,  Sergei  Zalygin,  Afanasy  Salynsky,  Yuri  Trifo¬ 
nov  and  Nikolai  Shundik  who  were  also  regarded  as  young 
writers  and  attended  the  conference  have  since  initiated 
similar  meetings  with  young  talents. 
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It  was  then  that  prima  ballerinas  Maya  Plisetskaya  and 
Raissa  Struchkova,  actor  Sergei  Bondarchuk,  actress  Inna 
Makarova  and  singer  Vera  Firsova  started  out  on  their 
brilliant  careers,  that  pianist  Svyatoslav  Richter  won  the 
State  Prize  for  his  magnificent  concert  performances,  and 
that  Arkady  Raikin  performed  to  packed  houses.  Galina 
Ulanova,  Ivan  Kozlovsky  and  Sergei  Lemeshev  were  at 
the  height  of  their  fame. 

There  were,  however,  regrettable  failures.  Cultural 
development  in  the  USSR  was  accompanied  by  a  sharp 
intensification  of  anti-Soviet  propaganda  on  the  part  of 
the  imperialists.  In  the  young  Soviet  republics  and  regions 
socialist  transformations  were  taking  place  in  conditions 
of  acute  class  struggle.  The  fact  that  part  of  the  country’s 
population  had  lived  in  areas  temporarily  occupied  by  an 
enemy  who  had  forcibly  implanted  bourgeois  morals 
there  likewise  made  itself  felt.  Religious  feelings  were 
revived,  all  the  more  so  because  anti-religious  propaganda 
had  declined  during  the  war. 

All  this  naturally  called  for  a  higher  level  of  commu¬ 
nist  education  and  the  CC  CPSU  adopted  a  number  of  de¬ 
cisions  urging  the  public  to  wage  an  uncompromising  fight 
against  imperialist  ideology,  nationalism,  indifference  to 
politics  and  lack  of  principles  and  ideals. 

A  number  of  plays,  novels,  operas,  and  films  were  heav¬ 
ily  criticised.  Time,  which  is  a  stern  judge,  showed  that 
most  of  the  criticism  was  correct  and  almost  all  these 
works  have  since  been  forgotten.  Life  also  provided  cer¬ 
tain  corrections  to  the  views  which  were  current  in  those 
years.  Time-serving  works  have  become  hopelessly  out  of 
date,  and  films  and  plays  which  overpraised  individual 
historical  personalities  have  lost  their  former  importance. 
But  the  music  of  Dmitry  Shostakovich  and  Sergei  Prokofiev 
has  been  gaining  increasing  popularity  and  the  satire  of 
Ilya  Ilf  and  Yevgeni  Petrov  continues  to  scourge  the 
philistine  as  powerfully  as  ever. 

Soviet  scientists,  inventors  and  designers  also  dedicated 
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their  work  to  the  defence  of  peace  and  to  strengthening 
the  country’s  defence  potential.  In  the  spring  of  1946  the 
first  Soviet  jet  fighters  were  testefd,  and  on  Aviation  Day 
tens  of  thousands  were  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them 
as  they  streaked  by  at  the  special  celebration  parade. 
Foreign  observers  openly  admitted  that  this  had  taken 
them  completely  by  surprise.  Neither  did  people  abroad 
believe  that  the  USSR  would  soon  master  the  secret  of 
the  atom  bomb.  However,  by  1946  under  the  supervision 
of  Igor  Kurchatov  the  USSR’s,  and  incidentally  Europe’s, 
first  atomic  reactor  was  operating;  by  1949  the  Soviet 
Union  had  already  had  its  own  atomic  weapons  and  in 
1953  it  tested  its  first  hydrogen  bomb.  Other  steps  were 
also  taken  in  order  to  equip  the  Soviet  Army  with  up-to- 
date  weapons,  but  all  this  was  done  purely  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  consolidating  the  country’s  defence  potential. 

In  1950  the  participants  in  the  peace  movement  adopted 
the  famous  Stockholm  Appeal  calling  for  the  uncondition¬ 
al  banning  of  atomic  weapons.  Over  115,000,000  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  entire  adult  population, 
signed  that  historic  document.  On  March  12,  1951,  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  adopted  a  Law  on  the  De¬ 
fence  of  Peace  which  reflected  the  wishes  and  hopes  of 
the  country’s  working  people.  Under  this  law  war  propa¬ 
ganda  was  declared  to  be  a  heinous  crime  against  man¬ 
kind. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  after  completing  the  transi¬ 
tion  back  to  peace-time  conditions  the  Soviet  people  con¬ 
tinued  the  work  of  socialist  construction,  which  had  been 
disrupted  by  the  Nazi  invasion,  with  renewed  energy. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  STATE 

AND  SOCIAL  SYSTEM 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fifties  the  main  indices  of  pre¬ 
war  economic  development  had  been  reached  once  more 
and  overtaken.  Only  a  people  strong  in  body  and  spirit 
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could  have  achieved  such  victories  as  did  the  Land  of 
Soviets  in  such  a  short  period,  offsetting  all  the  devastating 
results  of  the  fascist  invasion. 

An  analysis  of  the  experience  gained  in  that  period 
would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  include  the  various  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  setbacks  of  that  time  besides  the  successes. 
While  plan  targets  were  on  the  whole  exceeded  (for  exam¬ 
ple  in  the  production  of  metal,  coal,  oil  and  electricity), 
targets  were  not  reached  in  some  branches,  for  instance, 
the  production  of  diesel  locomotives,  railway  carriages, 
cars,  textile  machinery  and  turbines.  In  agriculture,  while 
production  was  close  to  the  pre-war  level,  the  second 
objective,  that  of  overtaking  the  1940  figures  by  a  27% 
margin,  was  not  achieved.  This  meant  hold-ups  in  the 
light  and  food  industries,  made  it  impossible  to  fulfil  plans 
for  the  production  of  various  consumer  goods,  and  led  to 
shortages  of  certain  goods. 

All  this  served  to  hold  back  the  otherwise  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Soviet  economy  and  gave  rise  to  a  disbalance 
to  offset  which  required  additional  effort. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  objective  difficulties 
bound  up  with  the  post-war  rehabilitation  of  the  economy 
and  with  the  need  to  campaign  relentlessly  to  avert  a 
new  world  war  and  consolidate  peace  were  very  great. 
The  size  of  the  state  budget  did  not  allow  for  a  simulta¬ 
neous  solution  of  all  the  urgent  tasks  then  facing  the 
country.  The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  these  objective  problems  sometimes  went  hand 
in  hand  with  infringements  of  certain  standards  of  so¬ 
cial  life  caused  by  deviation  from  certain  principles  of 
socialist  democracy. 

Soviet  men  and  women  were  used  to  hearing  all  the 
major  problems  connected  with  socialist  construction  dis¬ 
cussed  at  Party  congresses,  Central  Committee  plenary 
meetings,  conferences  as  well  as  at  their  factory-level 
Party  meetings.  While  in  the  main  Party  meetings  and 
conferences  were  being  held  regularly  at  factory,  district, 
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regional  and  republican  levels,  obvious  infringements  of 
the  generally  accepted  norms  were  to  be  observed  at  the 
national  level. 

When  the  19th  Party  Congress  was  held  in  October 
1952,  it  was  with  satisfaction  that  the  people  took  note 
of  its  work.  The  congress  summed  up  the  events  that  had 
taken  place  since  1939  and  then  approved  the  directives 
for  the  five-year  plan  to  cover  the  years  1951-1955.  These 
provided  for  further  economic  expansion,  cultural  devel¬ 
opment  and  rises  in  the  people’s  standard  of  living.  The 
decisions  adopted  by  this  congress,  and  the  nation’s  way 
of  life  as  a  whole,  were  the  most  telling  proofs  of  the 
invincible  progress  of  the  USSR  towards  the  classless 
society. 

In  the  Rules  of  the  Communist  Party  from  the  early 
NEP  years  up  until  1939  there  had  been  differing  condi¬ 
tions  for  Party  membership  for  workers  and  for  other 
strata  of  the  working  people.  Up  until  the  19th  Congress 
the  Party  had  been  defined  in  the  Rules  as  “the  advanced, 
organised  contingent  of  the  working  class  of  the  USSR, 
the  highest  form  of  its  class  organisation”;  but  at  the  time 
of  the  18th  Congress,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  socialism 
had  won  both  in  the  urban  and  in  the  rural  areas,  thus 
giving  rise  to  a  society  that  was  socially  and  politically 
united,  a  uniform  procedure  was  established  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  Party  membership  irrespective  of  the  individual’s 
social  origin  or  status.  This  decision  reflected  the  fact 
that  the  fundamental  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  life  of  the  non-proletarian  sections  of  the  working  pe¬ 
ople  did  not  merely  apply  to  socio-economic  factors  but 
to  their  newly  shaped  mental  attitudes  as  well.  All  this  was 
a  direct  result  of  the  victory  of  socialism  in  the  USSR 
and  the  consolidation  of  that  victory. 

The  19th  Party  Congress  adopted  the  new  Rules  and 
the  decision  to  change  the  name  of  the  Party  from  All- 
Union  Communist  Party  (Bolsheviks)  to  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  CPSU.  The  simultaneous 
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inclusion  of  the  two  words  Communist  and  Bolshevik  no 
longer  had  its  original  role  to  play,  since  there  were  no 
Mensheviks  in  the  country  nor  any  likelihood  of  a  new 
Menshevik  movement  starting  up.  While  socialist  construc¬ 
tion  had  been  in  progress,  there  had  been  classes  and  social 
strata  in  the  country  which  adhered  to  ideologies  hostile 
to  the  working  class,  and  other  sections  which  vacillated 
between  the  working  class  and  the  bourgeoisie.  The  Party 
at  that  time  had  provided  the  embodiment  of  the  class 
positions  of  the  proletariat  and  had  waged  a  difficult  un¬ 
compromising  struggle  to  win  the  whole  people  over  to 
those  positions.  With  every  new  success  in  this  struggle, 
the  Communist  Party  gradually  became  a  party  of  the 
whole  people. 

Soon  after  the  19th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  on  March 
5,  1953,  Stalin  died.  The  enemies  of  socialism  expected 
disarray  in  the  ranks  of  the  Party  and  the  people  and 
vacillations  in  the  implementation  of  the  general  policy 
line  of  the  CPSU.  Once  again  their  expectations  revealed 
that  they  had  no  idea  of  the  essential  nature  of  socialist 
society  and  of  the  irresistibility  of  its  advance  to  com¬ 
munism.  The  Party  found  itself  able  to  cope  with  the 
situation  and  carry  out  those  tasks  which  faced  it  at  that 
particular  stage. 

The  campaign  to  consolidate  and  further  elaborate 
Leninist  norms  of  Party  life,  Leninist  principles  of  col¬ 
lective  leadership  in  all  echelons  of  the  Party  and  the 
government  acquired  particular  significance  at  this  time. 
In  the  summer  of  1953  the  Central  Committee  put  an  end 
to  the  criminal  activities  of  Lavrenty  Beria  and  his  ac¬ 
complices.  For  many  years  while  in  charge  of  the  state 
security  organs  these  men  had  tried  to  make  the  latter 
exempt  from  Party  and  state  control  and  to  take  over  the 
leadership  of  the  country.  The  working  people  of  the 
USSR  approved  of  the  action  taken  against  these  adven¬ 
turers. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU  embarked  on  a 
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course  aimed  at  ensuring  the  quickest  possible  elimination 
of  all  deviations  from  principles  of  socialist  democracy. 
Plenary  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  were  now  held 
regularly;  all-Union  and  republican  meetings  to  discuss 
industrial,  agricultural  and  cultural  development  were  now 
also  held  regularly.  The  work  of  the  Soviets  at  all  levels 
took  a  new  lease  of  life  and  became  much  more  active, 
likewise  that  of  the  trade  unions  and  the  Komsomol. 

Within  a  short  period  citizens  who  had  suffered  unjust 
repression  were  rehabilitated,  including  Andrei  Bubnov, 
Stanislav  Kosior,  Nikolai  Krylenko,  Pavel  Postyshev,  Yan 
Rudzutak,  Vlas  Chubar,  Robert  Eikhe,  Yakov  Yakovlev 
and  other  people  who  had  held  high  Party  and  govern¬ 
ment  posts.  Books  by  Isaac  Babel,  Mikhail  Koltsov  and 
Bruno  Yasensky  started  to  appear  again  and  also  the 
works  of  scientists  such  as  Nikolai  Vavilov  and  N.  Tulai- 
kov  and  prominent  figures  from  the  world  of  art  whose 
names  had  been  taboo  for  a  long  time.  Mikhail  Tukha- 
chevsky,  Vasily  Blyukher,  Alexander  Yegorov,  Uborevich, 
Iona  Yakir  and  other  Red  Army  commanders  who  had 
been  victims  of  slander  and  unlawful  persecution  were 
now  restored  to  their  rightful  place  among  the  legendary 
heroes  of  the  Civil  War.  National  autonomy  was  restored 
to  the  Chechens,  Ingushes,  Kalmyks,  Balkars  and 
Karachais  who  had  been  deprived  of  it  in  the  early  forties. 
Other  mistakes  also  were  corrected. 

In  1957  the  government  reintroduced  Lenin  Prizes 
which  had  first  been  instituted  in  1925  and  awarded  for 
outstanding  achievements  in  science  and  technology,  art 
and  literature.  The  Stalin  Prizes  introduced  in  1939  were 
now  renamed  State  Prizes. 

In  February  1956  the  20th  Congress  of  the  CPSU  took 
place.  The  Central  Committee  report  was  delivered  by 
the  First  Secretary  of  the  CC  CPSU  Nikita  Khrushchev. 
This  congress  ushered  in  a  new  important  stage  in  Party 
life  and  in  the  development  of  Soviet  society.  In  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  delegates  representing  over 
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7,200,000  Communists  particular  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  fact  that  the  principal  feature  of  the  day  was  that 
socialism  was  no  longer  confined  to  one  country  but  had 
become  a  world  system.  The  Party  also  stressed  that  there 
was  a  real  possibility  of  averting  world  war.  Lenin’s  theses 
on  the  possibility  of  different  countries  taking  particular 
forms  of  transition  to  socialism,  and  on  the  possibility  of 
a  peaceful  socialist  revolution  were  further  developed  at 
the  congress. 

The  20th  Congress  of  the  CPSU  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  course  of  economic  development  over  the  previous 
five  years  and  discussed  the  main  objectives  of  the  Sixth 
Five-Year  Plan  (1956-1960). 

The  Party  forum  approved  the  measures  designed  to  put 
an  end  to  the  effects  of  Stalin’s  personality  cult.  Soon 
after  the  Central  Committee  adopted  a  special  decision 
which  explained  in  what  conditions  and  why  the 
personality  cult  had  grown  up  and  in  what  ways  it  had 
manifested  itself,  and  also  outlined  which  aspects  of 
Stalin’s  activities  had  been  positive  and  which  had  been 
negative. 

Great  courage  was  required  to  tell  the  people  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  committed  and  linked  in  one  way  or  other  with 
Stalin,  for  he  had  guided  the  Party  and  the  state  for 
over  thirty  years,  had  made  a  name  for  himself  as  Lenin’s 
pupil  and  loyal  successor,  as  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
all  forms  of  opposition  and  a  zealous  champion  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  Party  line. 

It  would  have  been  unnatural  if  the  facts  revealed  to 
people  had  not  evoked  a  sense  of  bitterness,  deep  regret 
and  sometimes  pain. 

A  deep  reappraisal  of  the  past  took  place  at  the  20th 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  in  the  years  when  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  all 
alone  in  a  capitalist  encirclement,  when  there  had 
been  provocations  and  incidents  in  the  East  and  West, 
when  there  had  been  wars  at  Lake  Khasan,  at  Khalkhin 
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Gol,  and  with  the  White  Finns,  everything  else  had  re¬ 
ceded  into  the  background,  for  the  country  was  in  danger. 

Millions  of  Soviet  people  had  considered  it  to  be  their 
primary  duty  then  to  strengthen  the  country’s  defence 
potential  and  economy.  That  was  why,  in  spite  of  the 
harm  which  had  been  caused  the  country,  no  difficulties 
or  obstacles  were  able  to  retard  her  advance. 

The  Soviet  people  understood  the  necessity  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Party’s  policy  of  completely  doing  away 
with  the  distortions  committed  in  the  past,  and  of  restor¬ 
ing  and  developing  as  soon  as  possible  a  Leninist  style  of 
work  throughout  the  Party  and  government  apparatus. 
Sometimes  these  measures,  taken  with  the  aim  of  over¬ 
coming  the  Stalin  personality  cult,  were  onesided  or  biased 
and  then  complications  arose.  Errors  were  often  presented 
in  a  way  that  detracted  from  the  gains  of  the  Soviet 
people  in  socialist  construction  and  their  victory  in  the 
Great  Patriotic  War. 

People  who  were  still  in  favour  of  the  former  methods 
of  leadership,  which  infringed  socialist  democracy  and 
legality,  spoke  out  against  the  course  of  action  announced 
at  the  20th  Congress  of  the  CPSU.  Among  such  men  were 
prominent  figures  who  for  many  years  had  held  important 
Party  and  government  posts,  such  as  Vyacheslav  Molotov, 
Lazar  Kaganovich  and  Georgi  Malenkov.  However,  they 
were  only  to  find  a  negligible  number  of  supporters. 
In  the  summer  of  1957  the  Central  Committee  condem¬ 
ned  the  line  they  had  adopted  and  they  were  expelled 
from  it. 

The  Soviet  people  appreciated  the  true  significance  of 
the  measures  aimed  at  correcting  the  mistakes  and 
distortions  of  the  past  and  at  excluding  the  possibility  of 
their  repetition  at  any  future  date.  This  salutary  new 
start  soon  resulted  in  an  acceleration  of  the  pace  of 
economic  development,  a  conspicuous  rise  in  the  working 
people’s  standard  of  living,  and  important  new  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  fields  of  science  and  culture. 
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ECONOMIC  PROGRESS.  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  VIRGIN  LANDS 

Mikhail  Kalinin  was  once  asked:  “Who  means  more  to 
the  Soviet  Government — the  worker  or  the  peasant?”,  and 
in  answer  to  this  question  he  replied:  “What  means  more 
to  a  man,  his  right  or  his  left  leg?  I  tell  you  that  in  our 
revolution  to  say  that  the  worker  means  more  than  the 
peasant  is  the  same  as  cutting  off  a  man’s  left  or  right 
leg” 

This  image  conveys  most  graphically  the  significance 
attached  to  the  workers’  and  peasants’  alliance  by  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  state.  This  was  why 
Communists  could  not  but  be  alarmed  by  the  fact  that 
agriculture  was  lagging  behind  in  the  late  forties  and  early 
fifties,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  boost  agricultural 
development  the  necessary  action  programme  was  drawn 
up.  In  September  1953  a  plenary  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  was  held  in  Moscow  to  discuss  the  agricultural 
situation.  The  analysis  produced  made  it  clear  that  over  a 
long  period  the  government  had  not  been  in  a  position  to 
earmark  funds  for  agricultural  development  as  large  as 
those  set  aside  for  the  expansion  of  both  heavy  and  light 
industry.  Between  1929 — when  mass  collectivisation 
began — and  1952  the  state  spent  368,000  million  rubles 
on  capital  construction  and  equipment  for  heavy  industry, 
invested  193,000  million  rubles  in  the  transport  network 
and  allocated  72,000  million  rubles  to  light  industry, 
while  agriculture  was  only  allotted  94,000  million  rubles, 
a  mere  quarter  of  the  total  for  heavy  industry  alone.  Over 
approximately  the  same  period  gross  industrial  output 
(in  terms  of  value)  grew  16-fold,  while  agricultural  output 
stayed  more  or  less  the  same.  The  effects  of  the  war  on 
agricultural  production  were  also  extremely  serious  and 
the  situation  was  further  aggravated  by  some  management 
inefficiency  and  miscalculations  on  the  part  of  the 
planners. 
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High  Party  and  government  officials,  state  farm  direct¬ 
ors,  front-ranking  collective  farmers,  scientists  and  farm 
machinery  operators  addressed  the  plenary  meeting.  They 
spoke  with  concern  but  without  a  trace  of  confusion  about 
errors  in  planning,  about  the  shortage  of  labour,  and 
about  the  inadequate  dissemination  of  advanced 
experience.  In  a  businesslike  manner  the  meeting  in  the 
Kremlin  discussed  how  to  boost  the  lagging  agriculture, 
remove  shortcomings,  correct  mistakes,  and  make  the  best 
of  the  advantages  of  the  socialist  economic  system  and  the 
vast  potentials  of  the  collective-farm  system.  The  plenary 
meeting  formulated  a  scheme  of  top-priority  measures  to 
boost  agricultural  production  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

The  Party’s  decisions  became  a  programme  of  action  for 
the  entire  nation.  In  the  autumn  of  1953  thousands  of 
meetings  were  held  on  collective  and  state  farms.  And 
at  factories  and  machine-and-tractor  stations  (MTS)  and 
various  offices  workers  and  employees  pledged  that  they 
would  increase  assistance  to  the  farmers,  manufacture 
equipment  and  fertiliser  over  and  above  the  planned 
targets  and  send  experienced  organisers  and  specialists  to 
the  rural  areas.  The  entire  country  concentrated  on 
speeding  up  the  development  of  agricultural  production. 

Large  subsidies  and  an  unprecedented  quantity  of 
machinery  were  given  to  the  farms.  The  planning  system 
for  agriculture  was  also  amended,  giving  the  collective 
and  state  farms  many  more  rights  than  they  had  had  pre¬ 
viously.  The  state  also  increased  its  purchase  prices  for 
agricultural  produce  and  many  experienced  adminis¬ 
trators  from  the  towns  went  to  work  in  the  villages.  Be¬ 
tween  1954  and  1958  the  number  of  Party  members  on  the 
collective  farms  went  up  by  almost  250,000.  There  were 
now  Party  organisations  on  all  farms,  whereas  these  had 
only  existed  on  one  in  every  eight  collective  farms  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

Over  the  same  period  industry  was  able  to  replace  a 
large  proportion  of  existing  tractors  and  other  agri- 
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cultural  machines  with  newer,  more  up-to-date  models. 
In  1958  over  a  million  tractors  and  over  500,000  grain 
harvesters  were  being  used.  The  amount  of  electric  power 
available  per  agricultural  worker  was  by  this  time  three 
times  higher  than  the  1940  figure.  Almost  half  the  col¬ 
lective  farms  were  electrified  at  this  stage. 

These  measures  soon  started  to  produce  encouraging 
results.  By  1957  the  cash  income  of  the  average  collective 
farm  amounted  to  1,250,000  rubles  as  opposed  to  111,000 
in  1949.  Supplies  of  agricultural  raw  materials  for  in¬ 
dustry  and  foodstuffs  for  the  general  population  increased 
considerably. 

Another  step  which  was  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  collective-farm  system  was  the 
decision  adopted  in  the  spring  of  1958  to  reorganise  the 
MTS.  During  the  thirties  (and  even  in  the  forties)  the 
MTS  had  been  centres  of  technical  progress  for  rural 
communities  and  had  played  a  leading  role  in  the  organ¬ 
isation  of  large-scale  collective  farming.  Their  political 
role  during  the  establishment  and  consolidation  of  socialist 
production  relations  in  the  countryside  had  been  equally 
important.  However  in  the  fifties,  by  which  time  a  new 
stage  in  the  development  of  socialist  agriculture  had  been 
reached,  it  was  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  should  be  made  over  to  the  collective 
farms.  Broad  discussion  of  this  subject  by  working  people 
in  both  town  and  country  ended  with  the  adoption  by  a 
session  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  in  March  1958  of  a 
decision  calling  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  MTS  and 
the  direct  sale  of  their  agricultural  machinery  to  the  col¬ 
lective  farms.  At  the  same  session  of  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
Nikita  Khrushchev  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR,  while  remaining  at  the 
same  time  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  CPSU,  to  which  post  he  had  been  elected  in 
September  1953.  However,  future  developments  were  soon 
to  show  that  it  was  inexpedient  and  unwarranted  for  these 
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two  leading  posts  to  be  held  by  one  and  the  same  person: 
it  led  to  the  concentration  of  too  much  power  in  one  in¬ 
dividual’s  hands,  which  in  its  turn  resulted  in  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  principle  of  collective  leadership  and  a 
subjectivist  approach  to  the  solution  of  a  whole  series  of 
problems. 

The  second  half  of  1958  brought  big  changes  to  Soviet 
rural  life.  First,  by  this  time  most  of  the  collective  farms 
had  bought  the  agricultural  machinery  from  the  MTS. 
This  change  meant  that  over  one  million  mechanics  and 
engineers  who  had  staffed  the  MTS  had  now  become 
permanent  members  of  the  collective  farms. 

Another  change  introduced  at  this  period  affected  the 
agricultural  procurement  system.  The  state  now  started  to 
purchase  directly  from  the  collective  farms. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  eastern  regions  of  the 
country  started  to  play  a  particularly  large  part  in  the 
country’s  agricultural  advance.  A  campaign  to  develop 
the  virgin  lands  was  launched  in  these  areas.  There  were 
large  expanses  of  almost  uninhabited  territory  which  had 
never  before  been  cultivated  in  the  east  of  the  country,  in 
particular  in  Siberia  and  Kazakhstan.  The  reason  for  this 
was  that  the  conditions  in  these  areas  were  difficult:  they 
were  remote,  lacked  roads,  had  scarce  water  resources,  and 
so  on.  Moreover,  the  development  of  these  lands  required 
enormous  effort  and  could  only  be  achieved  with  a  large 
quantity  of  modern  machinery.  The  state  was  able  to  start 
work  on  this  project  in  the  mid-1950s. 

Strictly  speaking  preparations  for  the  development  of 
the  virgin  lands  started  at  the  end  of  1953.  An  all-round 
study  of  the  problem  of  the  large-scale  development  of 
the  new  lands  was  launched  in  September  that  year,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  plenary  meeting  of  the  CC  CPSU. 
The  Secretaries  of  Regional  Party  Committees  of 
Kazakhstan  were  summoned  to  a  meeting  in  the  Kremlin 
to  debate  on  how  large  an  area  of  the  virgin  lands  it 
would  be  feasible  to  cultivate  and  how  long  it  would  take 
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to  achieve  results  if  the  entire  country  took  part  in  the 
effort.  There  were  consultations  with  economists  and 
agricultural  scientists;  inquiries  were  made  into  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  local  farms,  the  cost  price  of  grain,  and  natural 
conditions.  The  same  year  47  expeditions  on  which  there 
were  in  all  more  than  2,000  soil  scientists,  agronomists, 
surveyors,  geologists,  and  hydrotechnicians  started,  with 
the  assistance  of  students  and  local  inhabitants,  a  detailed 
survey  of  unused  lands  in  Siberia  and  Kazakhstan. 
In  the  meantime  specialists  in  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Alma- 
Ata,  and  Novosibirsk  drew  up  plans  for  the  future  farms’ 
sites. 

At  the  beginning  of  1954  it  was  clear  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  virgin  lands  was  a  most  promising  under¬ 
taking  which  would  substantially  and  quickly  boost  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  The  Party  and  the  government  set  the 
target  at  the  cultivation  of  13  million  hectares,  an  area 
large  enough  to  accommodate  several  European  states.  In 
order  to  develop  a  territory  of  this  size  in  a  short  period 
of  time  it  was  necessary  to  perform  a  truly  gigantic  feat. 
And  this  was  done. 

First  and  foremost  the  Communist  Party  turned  to  the 
country’s  youth.  In  response  to  its  appeal  Komsomol  com¬ 
mittees,  Party  bureaus,  and  factory  committees  received  a 
flood  of  applications.  Newspapers  and  magazines  published 
photographs  of  the  first  volunteers  and  reprinted  the 
letters  and  pledges  made  by  the  young  enthusiasts.  Only 
the  worthiest  were  selected,  those  who  were  skilled, 
politically  mature,  and  public-spirited. 

A  large  group  of  them  gathered  in  the  Kremlin  on 
February  22,  1954.  Like  those  who  took  part  in  building 
the  Dnieper  Hydro-Electric  Power  Station  and  the  towns 
of  Magnitogorsk,  Kuznetsk  and  Komsomolsk-on-the-Amur, 
they  were  prepared  to  face  all  difficulties.  Several  days 
later  the  first  trains  with  volunteers  left  for  the  eastern 
regions  of  the  USSR.  In  Moscow  and  Kiev,  Leningrad 
and  Minsk  they  were  given  a  great  send  off,  and  short 
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meetings  were  held  even  at  small  stations  on  the  way  to 
their  destination.  In  Siberia  and  Kazakhstan  they  were 
welcomed  with  the  traditional  bread  and  salt. 

Not  only  young  people  answered  the  Party’s  appeal. 
Whole  families  moved  to  the  east  from  the  Ukraine  and 
Byelorussia,  from  Central  Russia  and  the  Far  North. 
Among  them  was  Ivan  Serzhanov  and  his  family  who  had 
a  good  flat  in  Moscow  allocated  to  them  by  the  coke  and 
gas  factory  where  he,  his  wife  and  elder  son  were 
employed.  One  evening  he  called  his  sons,  daughters  and 
daughters-in-law  to  a  family  council. 

Taking  the  “chair”  he  said  jokingly:  “There  is  only  one 
question  on  the  agenda.”  And  then  in  a  serious  voice 
added:  “What  part  shall  we  play  in  the  development  of 
the  virgin  lands?” 

The  “debates”  were  short.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
Moskvoretsky  District  Party  Committee  received  an  ap¬ 
plication,  one  of  many  which  arrived  on  that  day,  which 
read:  “There  are  eight  ablebodied  adults  and  five 
children  in  our  family.  Prior  to  the  war  we  worked  on  a 
collective  farm  and  we  can  therefore  be  useful  out  there 
in  the  virgin  lands.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
and  privations  which  lie  ahead,  but  we  are  not  afraid  of 
them  and  promise  to  live  up  honourably  to  the  confidence 
placed  in  us  by  our  Communist  Party.  Serzhanov  family.” 
Their  request  was  granted. 

In  1954  and  1955  alone  several  hundred  thousand 
people,  350,000  of  whom  were  sent  by  the  Komsomol, 
arrived  in  the  virgin  lands.  The  state  took  care  of  all  of 
them.  Their  fares  and  travelling  expenses  were  paid,  and 
they  received  grants  to  help  them  settle  in  on  arrival. 
This  was  all  the  more  necessary  because  there  were  a 
good  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  these  huge 
tracts  of  land  could  be  cultivated.  Housing  construction 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  population  growth;  progress  in 
road-building  was  slow  and  water  was  at  times  in  short 
supply.  Catering,  shops,  and  cultural  services  had  not 
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yet  been  properly  organised.  It  seemed  that  nature  itself 
was  unwilling  to  give  in  to  man. 

“A  blizzard  was  blowing  on  the  morning  early  in  1954 
when  we  got  off  the  train  at  siding  No.  76,”  recall  the 
workers  of  a  Kazakhstan  state  farm.  “We  left  our  belong¬ 
ings  in  a  small  room  of  the  pump-house,  unfolded  the  map 
on  which  a  cross  marked  the  place  where  we  would  have 
to  live  and  work,  and  taking  compass  bearings  headed  into 
the  steppe.  Open  to  all  the  winds  it  seemed  boundless,  a 
flat  feather-grass  plateau  without  a  single  shrub  or  knoll. 
We  stopped  at  a  spot  four  kilometres  from  the  railway. 
‘Here  is  the  centre  of  our  settlement,’  said  the  director  of 
the  future  state  farm  Z.  Frank.  As  though  to  punish  us 
for  our  audacity  the  blizzard  whipped  viciously  at  us  as 
we  drove  a  stake  into  the  frozen  ground  and  put  up  a 
sign  which  read  “Zheleznodorozhny  State  Farm”. 

Ivan  Rudskoi  and  Mikhail  Dovzhik  from  the  Ukraine, 
Alexander  Khristenko,  a  Komsomol  volunteer  from 
Estonia,  and  hundreds  of  other  newcomers  drove  similar 
stakes  into  the  ground  in  approximately  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  They  had  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  winds  and 
the  cold.  Some  complained  and  some  even  deserted. 

Gradually  surmounting  all  obstacles,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  enthusiasts  worked  to  make  these  regions 
habitable.  They  dug  the  ground,  built  houses,  braved  the 
snowdrifts  and  blizzards,  and  eagerly  prepared  the  soil 
for  the  first  sowing.  Many  young  people  used  to  envy 
their  fathers  who  in  their  time  developed  the  Khibiny 
mineral  resources,  harnessed  the  Dnieper,  and  built 
Magnitogorsk.  Now  they  themselves,  carried  away  by  the 
romance  of  pioneering  and  labour  heroism,  were  creating 
their  own  legend.  State  farms,  villages  and  railway 
stations  mushroomed  in  the  steppe.  Modern  equipment 
flowed  in  an  endless  stream  to  the  east. 

In  the  summer  of  1954  great  fields  of  wheat  appeared 
in  the  virgin  lands.  Even  from  a  plane  they  seemed  to  be 
boundless. 
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And  when  harvest  time  arrived  university  and  college 
students  and  combine  operators  from  the  Ukraine  and  the 
Kuban  came  to  help  the  local  farmers.  Wheat  poured  into 
elevators  and  granaries.  For  those  who  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  the  Komsomol  Central  Committee  instituted  a  badge 
“For  the  Development  of  the  Virgin  Lands”  in  October 
1954. 

The  words  “virgin  lands”  became  a  symbol  of  struggle 
and  victories  from  the  very  first  year  they  were  put  to 
the  plough.  The  Soviet  people’s  new  feat  once  again 
demonstrated  to  the  whole  world  their  determination  to 
turn  the  ideas  of  socialism  into  reality,  their  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  Communist  Party,  their  moral  rectitude, 
and  political  maturity.  With  undisguised  interest 
hundreds  of  foreign  delegations  and  tourists  acquainted 
themselves  with  the  achievements  of  those  who  pioneered 
the  development  of  virgin  lands.  They  looked  and  photo¬ 
graphed,  attended  meetings  and  concerts,  visited  farms  and 
homes,  made  notes  and  taped  interviews.  There  were  also 
philistines  and  even  calumniators  among  them.  Guests  of 
this  kind  were  interested  only  in  the  temporary  tents  and 
field  wagons,  stranded  motor  vehicles  and  talk  about 
money.  Nothing  came  of  their  efforts,  however,  for  no 
curtain  of  lies  could  hide  the  truth  from  the  world. 

In  1955  many  young  people  from  the  other  socialist 
countries  came  to  do  their  bit  in  the  virgin  lands.  And 
they  too  performed  feats  of  labour  and  further  cemented 
the  friendship  and  fraternity  between  our  peoples.  After 
that  even  more  interest  in  the  virgin  lands  was  generated 
abroad. 

In  the  summer  of  1955  tractor  driver  Ivan  Rudskoi  took 
part  in  the  World  Youth  Festival  in  Warsaw.  At  the 
request  of  his  comrades  he  brought  along  a  small  sack  of 
wheat,  part  of  the  first  harvest  that  was  gathered  from 
the  fields  around  Kustanai.  As  soon  as  he  uttered  the 
words  “virgin  lands”  dozens  of  hands  stretched  towards 
the  wheat.  They  got  along  splendidly  without  interpreters. 
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Accepting  the  unusual  gift,  his  foreign  friends  promised 
to  cultivate  it  at  home,  and  they  kept  their  word.  In  1957 
Egyptian  and  Paraguayan  delegates  to  the  Youth  Festival 
in  Moscow  brought  along  grain  grown  from  the  virgin 
land’s  seeds.  These  seeds  of  friendship  had  yielded 
excellent  shoots. 

By  then  the  original  targets  for  the  development  of  the 
virgin  lands  had  been  overfulfilled  several  times  over. 
As  a  result  the  sown  area  in  the  country  increased  between 
1954  and  1956  by  36  million  hectares,  more  than  the 
combined  sown  areas  of  nine  European  states — France,  the 
FRG,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden  and  Spain. 

In  1958  the  gross  grain  yield  was  about  137,600,000 
tons,  the  highest  since  the  revolution  in  1917. 

More  than  half  the  grain  purchased  by  the  state  in 
1956-1958  came  from  these  newly-developed  lands.  The 
cultivation  of  virgin  and  fallow  lands  gave  agriculture  as 
a  whole  a  considerable  boost.  At  the  same  time  it  became 
clear  that  some  decisions  concerning  the  use  of  the  new 
lands  had  been  too  hasty  and  not  carefully  enough  thought 
out.  The  planners  had  not  taken  all  scientific  recommenda¬ 
tions  into  account  and  underestimated  the  importance  of 
experience.  The  unstable  results,  underdeveloped  live¬ 
stock-breeding,  manpower  fluctuations  and  a  sharply 
defined  seasonal  character  of  the  work  on  the  farms  made 
themselves  felt.  A  major  point  should,  however,  be 
emphasised:  the  development  of  the  virgin  lands  made  it 
possible  rapidly  to  increase  grain  production  and  to  ensure 
the  expansion  of  grain  farming,  the  corner-stone  of  all 
agricultural  production.  Grain  was  not  the  only  benefit 
that  the  virgin  lands  gave  the  country:  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  gained  invaluable  experience 
there  that  was  to  enrich  their  lives. 

Having  settled  down,  they  acquired  vocations,  got 
married  and  began  to  participate  in  important  state  affairs. 
They  developed  the  virgin  lands  and  these  in  turn  devel- 
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oped  them.  Ivan  Rudskoi  became  a  Hero  of  Socialist 
Labour  and  was  elected  a  Deputy  to  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  Kazakhstan.  V.  Demidenko  first  became  a  deputy 
minister  and  later  Secretary  of  a  regional  committee  of 
the  Party.  A.  Khristenko  who  was  23  and  V.  Polyansky 
who  was  27  were  given  posts  as  state-farm  directors. 

As  regards  Mikhail  Dovzhik,  on  his  advice  all  his 
relatives  gradually  came  to  live  near  Kustanai.  His 
brother  is  a  farm  machinery  operator,  one  sister  is  a 
poultry  breeder,  another  raises  vegetables,  and  the  third 
is  a  milkmaid.  Their  mother  has  her  hands  full  looking 
after  her  ten  grandchildren,  half  of  whom  were  born  in 
the  virgin  lands.  Mikhail  Dovzhik  joined  the  Communist 
Party.  The  government  awarded  him  the  Order  of  Lenin, 
and  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  Kazakhstan. 

In  1957  the  government  conferred  the  Order  of  Lenin 
on  the  Komsomol  for  its  part  in  the  development  of  the 
virgin  lands.  More  than  thirty  thousand  young  men  and 
women  were  decorated  for  their  services  and  the  title  of 
Hero  of  Socialist  Labour  was  conferred  on  262  persons. 

In  1958  the  state  purchases  of  grain  were  almost  twice 
what  they  had  been  in  1953.  Meat  production  rose  to 
7,700,000  tons  and  milk  production  to  58,700,000  tons, 
both  well  above  the  1953  level.  Taken  all  in  all  Soviet 
agricultural  output  rose  by  51%  over  1953. 

This  significant  progress  was  bound  up  with  the  success¬ 
ful  expansion  of  agriculture  in  all  the  Union  Republics 
and  the  improved  living  standards  enjoyed  by  the  whole 
of  the  Soviet  peasantry.  Peasant  incomes  per  working 
member  of  the  family — derived  from  their  work  in  the 
collectives  and  on  subsidiary  personal  plots — were  almost 
50%  more  than  they  had  been  in  1953  and  120%  higher 
than  the  1940  level.  Previously  the  collective  farmers  had 
only  been  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  the  annual 
accounts  had  been  completed  and  once  all  deliveries  to 
the  state  had  been  fulfilled.  From  1956  onwards  col¬ 
lective  farmers  started  to  receive  monthly  or  quarterly 
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wages,  their  total  earnings  being  determined  at  the  end 
of  the  agricultural  year  and  depending  on  its  results. 

However,  not  all  the  decisions  designed  to  boost  agri¬ 
culture  turned  out  to  be  justified;  some  were  economically 
unsound.  As  a  result  of  the  enormous  funds  and  quantities 
of  machinery  being  allocated  to  the  virgin  lands  project, 
too  little  attention  was  paid  to  improving  agricultural 
production  in  the  central  part  of  the  country,  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  centres  of  arable  farming  and  livestock-breeding. 
Although  state  purchase  prices  for  livestock,  poultry,  milk, 
butter,  vegetables,  grain  and  industrial  crops  had  been 
raised  almost  threefold,  the  prices  paid  for  animal  pro¬ 
duce  were  still  below  their  cost.  Despite  these  reservations 
the  general  improvement  in  the  agricultural  situation  was 
undeniable:  harvests  were  much  better,  fodder  supplies 
were  much  more  regular,  livestock  population  had  been 
considerably  expanded  and  likewise  meat,  milk  and  butter 
production. 

This  progress  in  agriculture  reflected  most  vividly  the 
changes  which  had  affected  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  the  state’s  growing  potential.  While  the  campaign 
for  agricultural  expansion  had  been  given  first  priority, 
good  care  had  also  been  taken  to  see  that  industry  con¬ 
tinued  to  expand.  The  successes  in  the  two  branches  of  the 
economy  complemented  each  other,  giving  rise  to  overall 
economic  advance. 

In  the  summer  of  1955  the  Central  Committee  and  the 
government  called  conferences  of  construction  workers, 
industrial  managers  and  front-rank  workers  in  order  to 
analyse  more  fully  the  experience  gained,  to  reveal  what 
lay  behind  various  problems,  and  to  outline  new 
objectives.  Drawbacks  in  the  work  of  some  ministries  and 
government  departments  were  subjected  to  harsh  criticism. 
To  accelerate  technical  progress,  and  to  encourage 
creative  initiative  on  the  part  of  innovators,  inventors, 
and  the  masses  of  workers  and  employees  were  the  main 
tasks  set.  The  government  adopted  new  regulations  de- 
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signed  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  new  production 
techniques.  The  trade  unions  organised  an  All-Union 
Society  of  Inventors  and  Innovators. 

Meanwhile  the  search  for  more  efficient  forms  and 
methods  of  economic  management  went  on.  At  the  end  of 
1954  Pravda  published  a  series  of  articles  on  that 
particular  subject:  on  the  improvement  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  industry  and  construction  work,  on  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  amendments  into  the  general  system  of  planning 
and  on  ways  of  enhancing  the  role  of  the  public’s  partic¬ 
ipation  in  the  drawing-up  and  implementation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  plans.  Positive  results  were  achieved  by  extending 
the  economic  rights  of  the  Union  Republics  and  allowing 
them  to  supervise  independently  a  number  of  branches  of 
industry  (this  transfer  was  carried  out  in  1954-1956).  Still 
more  radical  measures  were,  however,  needed.  In  1957 
there  were  over  200,000  state  enterprises  and  over  100,000 
construction  projects  in  the  country.  It  was  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  central  ministries  to  supervise 
efficiently  the  extremely  intensive  work  going  on  over 
such  an  enormous  territory.  Too  much  centralisation  was 
acting  as  a  brake  on  the  initiative  of  local  managers. 

In  1957  the  basis  for  reforms  in  this  field,  namely  for 
the  replacement  of  these  ministries  by  the  sovnarkhozi 
(economic  councils),  was  widely  discussed  throughout  the 
country.  In  some  quarters  it  was  proposed  that  some  of  the 
ministries  not  be  dissolved.  Academician  Winter,  for 
example,  considered  it  essential  to  preserve  the  ministries 
of  Electric  Power  Stations,  Agriculture,  and  Communica¬ 
tions.  Other  proposals  were  also  put  forward  for  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  number  of  experimental  economic  councils 
(in  Moscow,  Leningrad  and  Sverdlovsk,  for  instance) 
before  any  final  decision  was  taken.  The  majority, 
however,  upheld  a  point  of  view,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
did  not  prove  to  be  correct. 

In  May  1957  a  session  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet 
adopted  a  law  in  accordance  with  which  the  management 
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of  industry  and  construction  work  was  reorganised  on  a 
territorial  basis,  the  country  being  divided  for  this  purpose 
into  economic-administrative  units.  The  majority  of 
ministries  were  dissolved  and  the  enterprises  and"  construc¬ 
tion  projects  which  had  formerly  come  under  them  were 
now  taken  over  by  the  economic  councils. 

The  extended  rights  of  enterprise  managers  in  plan¬ 
ning,  capital  construction  and  finance  soon  made  for 
smoother  running  industries.  The  whole  system  of  labour 
organisation  and  wages  was  also  being  improved. 

The  11th  Trade  Union  Congress  and  the  12th 
Komsomol  Congress  held  in  1954  aimed  at  drawing  broad 
sections  of  the  working  people  into  ever  more  active 
participation  in  the  work  of  public  organisations,  in  the 
campaign  for  raising  labour  productivity,  making 
maximum  use  of  machinery  and  raising  the  population’s 
cultural  level  and  living  standards. 

The  socialist  emulation  campaign  was  developing  on  a 
still  larger  scale.  Almost  every  day  the  newspapers  carried 
articles  about  the  work  of  new  innovators  and  the 
initiatives  of  front-rank  collectives.  With  the  ever-grow¬ 
ing  scale  of  construction  work  in  the  newly  developed 
areas  labour  feats  were  increasing  in  number.  The  radio 
and  newspapers  gave  regular  reports  on  the  construction 
of  hydro-electric  power  stations  on  the  Volga,  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Kama.  News  started  arriving  about  the  work  on 
a  giant  construction  project  near  Bratsk. 

Little  had  been  known  about  that  particular  area  prior 
to  this.  The  1951  edition  of  the  Great  Soviet  Encyclopaedia 
contained  the  following  information:  “Bratsk  is  a  village 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Angara.  It  was  founded  in 
1631  as  a  fortress.”  In  the  mid-fifties  Bratsk  was  to 
become  one  of  the  spring-boards  of  the  industrialisation 
which  was  to  transform  Siberia.  Previously  there  were  few 
people  who  had  heard  of  that  village  out  in  the  taiga 
4,000  kilometres  east  of  Moscow,  but  now  its  name  was  to 
become  a  household  word.  In  1955  work  started  on  one 
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of  the  world’s  largest  hydro-electric  power  stations  at 
this  spot. 

At  this  time  a  new  metallurgical  complex  also  came 
into  operation  at  Cherepovets,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  New  steel  works  in  the  Southern  Urals 
and  Transcaucasia  also  started  up,  and  in  the  Lena  Riv¬ 
er  valley  in  Yakutia  geologists  discovered  large  oil  depo¬ 
sits.  In  Yakutia,  too,  the  development  of  the  diamond 
fields  was  started  which  for  richness  put  those  fabulous 
ones  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  in  the 
shade. 

In  1956  Communist  Nikolai  Mamai,  a  cutter  and  team 
leader  at  Pit  Severnaya-2  of  the  Krasnodonugol  trust, 
came  forward  with  an  interesting  initiative.  That  year  he, 
as  a  young  Party  Secretary,  attended  a  meeting  of  Party 
activists  and  economic  executives  in  Donetsk  at  which 
the  matter  of  the  Donbas’  still  untapped  potentialities 
was  discussed.  Back  at  the  pit,  Mamai  kept  thinking 
about  ways  of  raising  labour  productivity.  “What  if  we 
should  attempt  to  break  a  record,”  someone  suggested. 
But  that  was  not  enough  for  the  Communists  who  wanted 
to  introduce  a  fresh  element  into  the  emulation,  make 
it  more  graphic  and,  most  importantly,  to  achieve  more 
concrete  results. 

“Frankly  speaking,”  Mamai  said,  “it  often  happens  that 
collective  commitments  are  not  binding  on  anyone,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  at  times  they  are  even  hastily  for¬ 
mulated  behind  office  doors  and  discussed  for  the  sake 
of  formality,  or  to  be  precise,  simply  announced  at  the 
rate-setting  office.”  Putting  their  heads  together  the  miners 
found  the  solution  they  were  searching  for.  “We  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,”  Mamai  continued,  “that  socialist 
emulation  should  be  organised  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry 
everyone  away  and  that  the  work  of  each  person  at  the 
mine  should  be  assessed.  . . .”  Finally,  they  decided  that 
each  miner  should  try  to  produce  an  extra  ton  of  coal 
above  his  daily  quota.  The  aim  was  clear  to  all:  there 
so* 
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were  to  be  as  many  tons  of  above-plan  coal  as  there  were 
cutters  in  the  mine.  The  emulation  got  under  way  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1957  each  member  of  Mamai’s  team  daily 
hewed  1.4  tons  of  coal  and  Mamai  himself  2.5  tons  of  coal 
in  excess  of  their  quotas. 

The  Lugansk  Regional  Party  Committee  gave  its  due  to 
the  Krasnodon  miners’  initiative.  Reports  about  the  work 
of  Mamai  and  his  team-mates  and  what  the  local  Party 
organisation  did  to  study  and  spread  their  experience  were 
made  on  two  occasions  at  meetings  of  the  Regional  Party 
Committee’s  Bureau. 

Publicity  did  its  job.  The  team's  initiative  was  taken 
up  not  only  in  the  Donbas  but  also  by  miners  in  Vorkuta, 
Karaganda,  the  Kuzbas  and  elsewhere.  Not  only  the 
miners  responded:  in  Kuibyshev  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
workers  of  the  local  oil  refinery,  in  Moscow,  by  metal 
workers  and  in  Latvia,  by  instrument  makers.  In  the 
virgin  lands  Mikhail  Dovzhik’s  team  launched  a  drive  for 
the  overfulfilment  of  daily  quotas  by  each  worker.  A 
pennant  with  the  words  “Front-ranker  of  the  Mamai 
Movement”  was  instituted  and  regularly  awarded  to  the 
best  tractor  driver. 

Mamai’s  initiative  was  further  developed  by  Alexander 
Kolchik,  a  team  leader  at  the  Chistyakov-Anthracite 
Trust’s  Lutugin  Pit.  He  came  up  with  a  proposal  to 
economise  just  one  ruble  on  each  ton  of  above-plan  coal. 
Kolchik’s  team  made  calculations,  drew  up  a  plan  for 
using  labour  and  materials,  mastered  related  professions 
and  studied  the  economics  of  coal  mining.  And  they  got 
what  they  wanted:  coal  production  increased  while  its  cost 
price  declined.  The  quantitative  indicator  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  no  less  specific  and  simple  qualitative  one. 
The  emulation  initiated  in  Krasnodon  was  now  conducted 
under  the  name  of  “Mamai-Kolchik”  and  extended  to 
other  coal  mines,  factories  and  building  sites. 

Workers  came  up  with  all  sorts  of  important  initiatives. 
Additional  reserves  of  production  growth  were  tapped 
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and  the  activity  of  innovators  and  inventors  acquired  un¬ 
precedented  scope. 

In  1953  a  roller  shop  was  opened  with  young  Vladimir 
Stanilevich  as  its  foreman  in  the  locomotive  repair 
workshops  at  Moskva  Sortirovochnaya  station.  One  of 
those  to  get  a  job  there  was  Ivan  Zamyatin  who  had 
just  completed  his  military  service.  He  was  23,  tall  and 
broad-shouldered.  The  Personnel  Department  made  it  a 
point  to  assign  such  “grenadiers”  to  work  under  Stanilevich 
whose  shop,  though  specialised,  had  almost  no  mechanical 
aids,  so  that  all  those  who  worked  in  it  had  to  be  very 
strong  physically. 

With  time  repair  technology  improved  and  people 
changed.  The  fitters  studied  the  workings  of  diesel  engines 
and  electric  locomotives  as  steam  engines  were  gradually 
replaced  by  diesel  and  electric  ones.  Their  skill  increased 
and  their  jobs  now  required  less  brawn  and  more 
experience  and  know-how.  Stanilevich,  Zamyatin  and 
many  others  became  engrossed  in  innovation  work.  Such 
changes  took  place  in  all  the  shops  with  the  result  that 
the  number  of  innovations  at  the  workshops  increased 
from  88  in  1950  to  276  in  1958. 

There  was  a  general  upsurge  of  creative  thought  in  the 
country.  The  number  of  innovators  in  all  branches  of  the 
economy  increased  from  555,000  in  1950  (in  1940  there 
were  526,000)  to  1,725,000  in  1958,  that  is,  by  more  than 
threefold  in  less  than  eight  years. 

The  rapidly  increasing  activity  of  millions  of  people 
and  the  great  scope  of  socialist  emulation  tremendously 
accelerated  the  growth  of  Soviet  industry;  cheering  re¬ 
ports  came  in  virtually  every  day. 

In  1956-1958  two  or  three  large  industrial  enterprises 
were  opened  and  four  or  five  types  of  machines  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  designed  every  24  hours.  On  December  30, 
1956,  the  last  Soviet-made  steam  locomotive  rolled 
forth  from  the  Lugansk  factory;  earlier  Soviet  industry 
had  completed  switch  to  the  production  of  tractors  with 
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diesel  instead  of  petrol  engines;  in  1958  the  obsolete  pull- 
type  combines  were  replaced  by  the  SK-3  self-propelled 
combines  requiring  only  one  operator  (combines  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  manned  by  four  or  five  people).  The 
Stavropol-Moscow  Gas  Pipeline,  Europe’s  longest,  became 
operational,  a  giant  nitrogen  fertiliser  factory  in  Rustavi 
and  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  in  Ufa  were  opened,  the 
Irkutsk  Hydro-Electric  Power  Station  began  work  and 
the  Lenin  Hydro-Electric  Power  Station  on  the  Volga, 
then  the  world’s  largest,  was  opened  amidst  big  celebra¬ 
tions. 

New  man-made  seas,  canals,  and  air  routes,  railroads, 
industrial  centres,  appeared  on  maps. 

Geological  prospecting  parties  were  dispatched  to  the 
steppelands  at  Kustanai  and  the  good  news  soon  came 
back  to  the  Kremlin  that  a  magnetic  anomaly,  perhaps  the 
world’s  largest  iron  ore  deposit,  had  been  discovered  in 
the  Sarbaisk,  Sokolovsk,  and  neighbouring  districts.  In 
an  incredibly  short  period  of  time  first  tents  and  then 
houses,  25-ton  Minsk  dump-trucks  and  walking  excavators 
from  the  Urals  appeared  in  the  steppe,  and  explosions 
shattered  the  air.  On  January  14,  1955,  excavator  man 
Pyotr  Maksimov  lifted  the  first  scoop  of  rock,  inaugurating 
open-cast  extraction  of  the  ore. 

Thousands  of  young  patriots  went  to  the  Kustanai 
steppe  to  build  the  town  of  Rudny.  Veterans  also  came 
along. 

In  1958  almost  20,000,000  industrial  and  office  workers 
were  employed  in  Soviet  industry,  as  compared  to  the 
1940  figure  of  under  11,000,000.  Over  40%  of  them  had 
more  than  ten  years  of  work  behind  them.  This  was  a 
qualified  industrial  labour  force  which  possessed  a  high 
degree  of  professional  experience  and  was  the  heir  to  the 
fine  traditions  of  the  heroes  of  the  industrialisation  drive 
of  the  first  five-year  plans  and  of  the  front-rank  workers 
of  the  war  years  and  the  post-war  rehabilitation.  The 
successes  scored  by  Soviet  industry  were  the  most  con- 
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vincing  proofs  of  the  maturity  and  conscientious  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  working  class.  The  country  had  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  its  achievements. 

In  that  period  the  USSR  made  great  headway  in  atomic 
power  engineering.  In  1954  the  world’s  first  atomic  power 
station  in  Obninsk,  near  Moscow,  started  generating 
electricity.  Four  years  later  the  first  stage  of  another 
atomic  power  station  of  considerably  larger  dimensions 
was  put  into  operation.  Shortly  before  that  date,  the 
world’s  first  nuclear  ice-breaker,  Lenin ,  was  launched. 

The  crowning  triumph  of  this  period’s  scientific  and 
technical  progress  was  the  launching  by  the  USSR  of  the 
world’s  first  artificial  satellite  on  October  4,  1957.  The 
radio  signals  which  this  Soviet  sputnik  sent  back  from 
outer  space,  set  the  world  agog  with  excitement  and 
demonstrated  the  Soviet  people’s  tremendous  achievements 
in  the  building  of  a  new  society. 

The  second  Soviet  sputnik  was  launched  in  November 
1957.  The  world  was  amazed  to  learn  that  it  weighed 
more  than  half  a  ton  (the  first  sputnik  had  weighed  80 
kilos)  and  carried  a  container  with  scientific  equipment, 
and  another  with  the  dog  Laika  whose  heartbeat  was 
recorded  by  many  radio  stations.  In  May  1958  the  third 
Soviet  sputnik  which  was  a  full-scale  automatic  research 
laboratory  went  into  orbit  around  the  Earth.  With  the 
help  of  these  sputniks  Soviet  scientists  studied  conditions 
of  flight  into  outer  space  through  the  atmosphere  and 
ionosphere  and  also  cosmic  radiation.  Their  most  im¬ 
portant  conclusion  was  that  flights  in  outer  space  were 
not  harmful  to  living  organisms. 

The  Soviet  economy’s  rapid  development  was  linked 
with  the  speeding-up  of  technical  progress,  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  collective-farm  system  and  the  development  of 
the  virgin  lands  and,  most  importantly,  with  the  intensified 
creative  activity  of  the  people  and  the  eradication  of 
exposed  mistakes.  All  this  led  to  momentous  changes  in 
all  fields  of  material  and  cultural  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Foreign  visitors  who  came  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
end  of  the  forties  and  beginning  of  the  fifties  and  then 
returned  in  1958  were  struck  by  many  changes.  .  . . 

As  the  visitor’s  TU-104  landed  at  Vnukovo  Airport 
near  Moscow  the  first  thing  to  strike  his  attention  in  the 
late  fifties  would  be  the  large  cluster  of  IL-18,  AN-10 
and  TU-114  planes,  although  a  few  years  earlier  the 
Soviet  Union  had  not  possessed  any  jet  air-liners. 

As  the  new  arrival  drove  into  the  capital  he  would  see 
on  all  sides  large  blocks  of  flats,  tree-lined  streets,  at¬ 
tractive,  well-planned  residential  districts,  where  in  1950 
there  had  been  nothing  but  vacant  lots  and  small  wooden 
houses.  The  five-storey  building  of  the  Central  Council 
of  Trade  Unions  had  once  stood  alone  in  an  open  lot: 
now  it  was  obscured  from  view  by  countless  multistorey 
buildings,  and  the  city’s  boundaries  had  retreated  many 
kilometres  from  here. 

Visitors  in  1958  caught  sight  of  Moscow’s  first  high-rise 
buildings  (the  first  of  these  were  begun  in  1949)  and  the 
Luzhniki  Stadium  seating  over  100,000  (which  had  not 
even  been  planned  at  the  end  of  the  forties).  The  number 
of  new  buildings  and  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
capital’s  inhabitants  gave  visitors  good  cause  for  surprise 
when  they  compared  what  they  saw  in  1958  with  the 
picture  at  the  end  of  the  forties.  By  the  end  of  the  fifties 
Moscow  streets  were  filled  with  people  wearing  good- 
quality  clothes  of  varied  colours  and  patterns,  fashionable 
suits  and  dresses,  and  many  synthetic  fabrics.  There  was 
no  longer  any  sign  of  the  shabby  pre-war  clothes,  army 
tunics,  greatcoats,  boots  and  padded  jackets  that  civilians 
used  to  wear. 

Visitors  to  Moscow  in  1958  who  had  seen  the  city  ten 
years  earlier  found  that  much  of  the  city  had  changed 
beyond  recognition,  and  the  same  applied  to  their  impres¬ 
sions  of  Kiev  and  Minsk,  Volgograd  and  Novosibirsk, 
Tashkent  and  Ashkhabad.  Wherever  they  went  they  were 
shown  new  residential  districts,  hospitals,  theatres,  schools, 
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and  cultural  centres.  Hundreds  of  tower  cranes  were  to  be 
seen  in  towns  that  were  only  just  coming  into  being  such 
as  Angarsk,  Bratsk,  Volzhsky,  Dubna  and  Zhigulyovsk. 

The  Leningrad  underground  railway — the  country’s 
second — was  running  by  1958  and  Kiev’s  was  already 
under  construction.  Television  aerials  were  a  common 
sight  by  1958  (there  were  more  than  70  telecentres  broad¬ 
casting  on  several  channels  in  the  country  by  then,  as 
compared  to  a  mere  two  in  1950,  when  programmes  had 
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only  been  transmitted  two  evenings  a  week).  The  streets 
were  gay  with  brightly-coloured  posters  announcing  new 
plays  and  sporting  events;  tours  by  foreign  opera  com¬ 
panies,  orchestras,  and  theatre  troupes  were  becoming 
regular  occurrences,  and  international  meetings  were  be¬ 
coming  a  common  feature  of  the  nation’s  sporting  life. 
Lively  discussions  on  modern  literature,  the  man  of  the 
future,  cybernetics,  and  the  introduction  of  mathematical 
methods  in  economics  distinguished  the  newspapers  of 
that  period  and  the  activities  of  countless  cultural  centres. 

Foreign  visitors  on  asking  how  they  should  set  about 
visiting  the  Kremlin  learnt  that  entrance  was  free,  and 
when  they  inquired  if  they  could  visit  a  boys’  or  girls’ 
secondary  school  they  were  informed  that  all  schools  had 
been  made  co-educational  again  in  1954. 

The  symbol  of  that  period  of  cultural,  scientific  and 
economic  advance  was  the  sputnik:  since  the  memorable 
day  when  the  first  had  been  launched  on  the  eve  of  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution  this  word 
had  been  adopted  by  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
whatever  the  itinerary  of  the  visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
whatever  their  individual  interests,  they  all  made  a  point 
of  going  to  see  the  model  of  the  first  Soviet  sputnik.  This 
meant  that  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  of 
Economic  Achievement  swelled  rapidly.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  the  first  step  towards  space  flight 
had  been  made  on  Earth:  the  launching  of  the  first 
sputnik  embodied  the  industrial  might  of  socialism. 

Even  the  well-known  US  politician  Chester  Bowles  was 
to  state  that  until  the  first  Soviet  sputnik  “almost  no  one 
had  questioned  America’s  industrial,  military  and  scientific 
superiority.  Then  suddenly  there  was  a  sputnik,  orbiting 
the  Earth,  and  millions  began  to  ask  whether  communism 
was  not  the  winning  side  after  all”. 

But  was  the  appearance  of  the  first  sputnik  really  so 
unexpected?  At  the  dawn  of  Soviet  history  Lenin  had 
recalled  a  poem  by  Nikolai  Nekrasov  that  was  full  of  the 


poet’s  spiritual  torment,  sad  with  the  plight  of  his 
country,  and  permeated  by  his  passionate  faith  in  its 
innate  power.  The  nineteenth-century  poet  had  described 
“Mother  Russia”  as  “wretched  and  abundant,  mighty  and 
impotent”,  and  Lenin  considered  that  the  task  of  the 
Bolsheviks  was  “to  ensure  that  at  any  price  Russia  ceases 
to  be  wretched  and  impotent  and  becomes  mighty  and 
abundant  in  the  full  meaning  of  these  words”.1 

Thanks  to  the  tremendous  creative  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
people  and  their  successful  socialist  construction,  poverty, 
backwardness  and  weakness  were  soon  problems  that  no 
longer  affected  the  USSR.  This  was  to  make  itself  felt  par¬ 
ticularly  clearly  at  the  end  of  the  fifties  at  the  time  of 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Great  October  Revolution. 

In  1958  steel  production  reached  55  million  tons,  oil 

1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected.  Works,  Vol.  27,  p.  160. 
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production  113  million  tons  while  233,000  million 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  were  produced:  in  other  words 
in  each  month  of  that  year  more  steel  and  oil  were  pro¬ 
duced  than  during  the  whole  of  1913.  Three  days’ 
electricity  output  in  1958  was  the  equivalent  of  the  annual 
total  in  the  days  of  the  Romanov  Empire  before  the  First 
World  War. 

No  country  on  earth  had  ever  developed  at  such  a  rate 
before.  Lenin  had,  indeed,  pointed  out  that  every  month 
of  development  after  the  revolution  was  equal  to  years  of 
ordinary  “peaceful”  (i.e.,  non-revolutionary)  development. 
The  course  followed  by  the  Soviet  Union  was  to 
demonstrate  the  aptness  of  that  opinion  not  only  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  fundamental  social  changes,  but  to  economic  ones 
as  well.  The  revolutionary  development  which  had  started 
in  1917  was  still  going  on. 

The  great  leap  forward  which  the  Soviet  people  had 
made  during  the  first  forty  years  of  socialist  construction 
even  had  to  he  admitted  by  the  bourgeois  press.  In 
October  1957  The  Times  printed  the  following:  “When 
the  Winter  Palace  was  being  stormed  and  the  All-Russia 
Congress  of  Soviets  met  to  proclaim  the  victory,  the  date 
on  the  Russian  calendar  was  October  25.  Russia — then 
thirteen  days  behind  the  Western  calendar — was  a 
hundred  years  behind  Western  industry  and  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  behind  in  her  political  and  social 
structure.  Now  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  are  having 
their  grand  stock-taking  as  they  prepare  for  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  Great  October  Revolution  on  November 
7.  They  have  certainly  much  to  rejoice  in.”1 

That  was  what  The  Times  wrote  about  the  Soviet  Union 
when  the  world’s  first  artificial  satellite  was  circling  the 
Earth,  although  in  the  past  on  countless  occasions  the 
bourgeois  press  had  prophesied  that  the  Bolsheviks  were 
bound  to  perish. . . . 


1  The  Times,  October  25,  1957,  p.  11. 
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The  first  forty  years  of  Soviet  development  were  to  go 
down  in  history  as  a  heroic  march  forward  from  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  the  Winter  Palace  to  the  storming  of  outer  space. 
A  new  era  of  Soviet  development  was  beginning  as  the 
country  entered  its  fifth  decade.  Party  and  government 
delegations  from  all  the  socialist  countries,  representatives 
of  64  fraternal  Communist  and  Workers’  Parties  and  prom¬ 
inent  figures  of  the  international  trade-union,  youth  and 
women’s  movements  gathered  in  Moscow  for  the  jubilee 
session  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR.  At  this  meet¬ 
ing  the  socio-economic  and  cultural  transformations 
which  had  been  carried  out  during  the  previous  forty  years 
were  summed  up  in  various  reports  and  speeches.  Forty 
years  may  not  be  long  from  the  historical  point  of  view 
and  it  should,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  those 
forty  years  eighteen  had  been  years  of  war  and  post-war 
economic  rehabilitation,  which  only  goes  to  demonstrate 
still  more  vividly  the  scale  of  the  Soviet  people’s  achieve¬ 
ment:  within  this  extremely  short  period  the  peoples  of 
the  USSR  had  succeeded  in  transforming  their  country 
beyond  recognition  and  making  it  a  leading  industrial 
and  collective-farm  power. 


Chapter  XI  THE  FULL-SCALE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  COMMUNISM  IN  THE  USSR 
1959-1974 


THE  FURTHER  GROWTH 
OF  THE  FORCES  OF  PROGRESS 
AND  SOCIALISM 

IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ARENA 


The  USSR  embarked  on  full-scale  construction  of  com¬ 
munism  at  a  time  when  the  world  socialist  system  was 
already  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  international 
arena.  An  event  of  enormous  importance  in  1959  was  the 
triumph  of  the  popular  anti-imperialist  revolution  in 
Cuba,  when  for  the  first  time  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
a  state  embarked  on  the  path  of  socialist  development. 

The  economic  and  political  advance  of  the  world 
socialist  system  was  continuing  apace.  The  experience  of 
the  socialist  countries  demonstrated  that  the  socialist 
system  developed  according  to  the  following  basic 
patterns:  a  balanced  economic  development;  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  people’s  creative  initiative;  a  constantly 
improving  international  socialist  division  of  labour;  the 
study  of  the  collective  experience  of  all  countries  of  the 
socialist  community;  the  careful  consideration  of  specific 
conditions  and  national  characteristics  of  each  individual 
country;  the  consolidation  of  co-operation  and  fraternal 
mutual  assistance. 

The  most  important  factors  in  the  economic  relations 
between  the  socialist  countries  were  by  this  time  co-opera- 
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tion  in  production,  the  co-ordination  of  national  economic 
plans,  and  the  specialisation  and  dovetailing  of  produc¬ 
tion  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  each  particular 
country.  According  to  UN  data  for  1967  co-operation 
between  the  CMEA  countries  enabled  them  to  meet  more 
than  95%  of  their  machinery  and  equipment  requirements 
relying  on  their  own  production  and  mutual  exchanges. 
The  CMEA  countries  have  already  achieved  the 
specialised  production  of  over  2,000  articles  in  the 
engineering  industry  and  over  2,000  items  in  the  chemical 
industry.  Specialisation  is  being  successfully  implemented 
in  other  spheres  as  well.  All  this  facilitates  the  socialist 
countries’  accelerated  economic  development.  UN  experts 
have  calculated  that  the  average  annual  rates  of  growth 
of  the  national  incomes  of  the  USSR  and  the  other 
socialist  countries  of  Europe  between  1956  and  1966 
exceeded  the  relevant  figures  for  the  developed  capital¬ 
ist  countries  by  some  80%,  that  the  growth  rates  for  the 
volume  of  their  industrial  and  agricultural  production 
were  80%  and  130%  higher  respectively  and  that  the 
growth  rates  in  volume  of  construction  work  going  on  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  European  socialist 
countries  were  110%  higher  than  those  of  the  advanced 
capitalist  countries. 

The  growth  of  the  economic  potential  of  the  socialist 
countries  provided  a  reliable  guarantee  of  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  peace  in  both  Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
This  was  particularly  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  the  international  situation 
had  again  grown  tense.  Being  quite  prepared  to  resort  to 
the  lowest  of  methods,  ones  quite  blatantly  incompatible 
with  international  law,  the  United  States  sent  a  spy-plane 
over  Soviet  territory  in  May  1960.  In  April  1961  the 
United  States  attempted  to  engineer  a  military  invasion  of 
Cuba,  which,  however,  was  a  complete  fiasco.  In  the  spring 
of  1962  the  United  States  resumed  its  testing  of  atomic 
bombs  in  the  Earth’s  atmosphere,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
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the  same  year  reactionary  circles  in  that  country  started 
making  plans  for  a  second  invasion  of  Cuba,  blockading 
it  with  warships.  It  was  only  thanks  to  the  firm  yet 
flexible  policy  pursued  by  the  Soviet  Union  that  this 
conflict  was  finally  settled  by  peaceful  means. 

At  this  period  the  Soviet  Union  never  ceased  its 
efforts  to  initiate  practical  steps  aimed  at  easing  interna¬ 
tional  tension,  and  in  January  1960  it  decided  to  carry  out 
unilateral  cuts  in  its  armed  forces  and  then  appealed  to 
the  Western  countries  to  follow  suit.  The  United  States, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  their  allies 
responded  to  this  appeal  by  fanning  tension  in  Europe, 
intensifying  their  subversive  activity  organised  from  the 
territory  of  West  Berlin,  and  openly  threatening  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  new  war.  This  compelled  the  USSR  to 
cancel  the  cuts  in  its  armed  forces  scheduled  for  1961 
and  to  increase  its  defence  spending.  In  1963  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  countries  put  before  the  Western  powers  a  proposal 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  non-aggression  pact  between  the 
states  which  were  members  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  and 
the  NATO  countries.  The  proposal  was,  however,  turned 
down. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  elimination  of  the  colonial 
system,  on  September  23,  1960,  the  Soviet  Union  submitted 
for  consideration  to  the  15th  UN  General  Assembly  a 
Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples.  The  main  points  of  the  So¬ 
viet  declaration  were  incorporated  in  the  proposals  on 
this  question  put  forward  by  43  African  and  Asian  mem¬ 
ber  countries  and  were  adopted  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly. 

The  Soviet  Union  did  not  confine  itself  to  submitting 
draft  resolutions  and  proposals  to  various  UN  bodies;  at 
the  same  time  it  always  afforded  direct  assistance  to  the 
peoples  fighting  for  independence  and  their  rights.  The 
USSR  supported  the  Indonesian  people  in  their  efforts  to 
unite  Western  Irian  with  the  main  body  of  the  country 
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and  defended  the  lawful  action  of  India  which  had 
liberated  her  ancestral  territories  of  Goa,  Daman  and  Diu 
from  the  Portuguese  colonialists.  During  the  grim  struggle 
in  the  Congo  the  USSR  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
Congolese  people;  and  Patrice  Lumumba,  the  first  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  was  to  remark  in 
1960:  “The  Soviet  Union  has  turned  out  to  be  the  only 
one  of  the  great  powers  which  from  the  very  beginning 
has  supported  the  people  of  the  Congo  in  their  struggle. 
I  wish  to  convey  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  Congolese 
people  to  the  Soviet  people  for  this  timely  and  important 
moral  support  which  their  country  gave  the  young  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Congo  in  its  struggle  against  the  imperi¬ 
alists  and  colonialists.” 

The  efforts  undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  put  a 
stop  to  American  aggression  in  Vietnam  were  to  occupy  an 
important  place  in  its  foreign  policy  in  the  sixties.  In 
the  summer  of  1964  the  USA  sharply  escalated  its  inter¬ 
vention  in  Vietnam  by  sending  large  contingents  of  troops 
there  and  starting  to  bomb  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  However,  these  bar¬ 
baric  actions  on  the  part  of  the  American  imperialists  did 
not  succeed  in  undermining  the  determination  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  US  aggression  in  Vietnam  aroused  an 
indignant  response  from  progressive  people  throughout 
the  world;  the  protest  against  this  “dirty  war”  gathered 
momentum  even  in  the  United  States  itself.  The  Soviet 
Union  gave  all-round  assistance  to  the  fraternal  Viet¬ 
namese  people  in  its  just  struggle  against  the  foreign  ag¬ 
gressors. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  support  of  the  Vietnamese  people’s 
demands  was  of  great  importance  in  the  international 
arena.  The  Soviet  Government  declared  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  US  action  in  Vietnam  constituted  a 
grave  threat  to  peace.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Soviet 
diplomats  went  out  of  their  way  to  find  a  realistic  path  to 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  problem. 
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A  realistic  approach  to  the  solution  of  complex  inter¬ 
national  problems  has  always  characterised  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  foreign  policy.  A  striking  demonstration  of  this 
was  the  1963  Moscow  Treaty  banning  the  testing  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  in  the  Earth’s  atmosphere,  in  outer  space 
and  under  water.  Initially  this  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
USSR,  the  United  States  and  Britain,  but  the  signatures 
of  over  a  hundred  states  were  soon  to  be  added. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  sixties  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  pursued  its  foreign  policies  at  a  time  when  the  most 
reactionary  imperialist  circles  were  trying  once  again  to 
put  back  the  clock  of  history.  The  United  States  during 
that  decade  continued  to  escalate  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
spreading  it  through  the  rest  of  Indochina.  Reactionary 
coups  took  place  in  Ghana  (1966)  and  Greece  (1967).  In 
the  summer  of  1967  Israel  launched  an  aggressive  war 
against  the  Arab  peoples.  The  USSR  immediately  called 
for  an  emergency  session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly. 
However,  the  USA  and  its  military  partners  obstructed 
the  Assembly’s  adoption  of  the  Soviet  proposal  for  an 
unconditional  withdrawal  of  the  Israeli  troops  from  the 
occupied  territories  and  compensation  for  losses  incurred. 
Thanks  to  fresh  efforts  by  the  Soviet  Government  and  all 
progressive  forces  throughout  the  world,  in  November 
1967  the  Security  Council  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops  from  all  occupied  Arab 
territories.  Israel,  however,  backed  by  the  United  States, 
failed  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

In  the  summer  of  1968  anti-socialist  forces  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  started  to  step  up  their  activities  and  they  were 
given  the  undisguised  support  of  reactionary  imperialist 
forces.  This  constituted  a  blatant  threat  to  the  cause  of 
socialism.  Long  before  this,  the  European  socialist  coun¬ 
tries  that  were  parties  to  the  Warsaw  Treaty  had  adopted 
a  resolution  providing  for  the  joint  defence  of  socialism 
in  each  of  the  member  countries,  and  the  time  for  deci- 
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sive  action  had  now  come.  In  August  1968  troops  from 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Poland  and  the  USSR  entered  Czechoslovakia,  and  this 
put  a  stop  to  the  attempt  by  the  forces  of  internal  counter¬ 
revolution  together  with  those  of  international  imperialism 
to  overthrow  the  socialist  order  in  Czechoslovakia  and  un¬ 
dermine  the  might  of  the  socialist  community. 

In  June  1969  an  International  Meeting  of  Communist 
and  Workers’  Parties  was  held  in  Moscow.  Delegations 
from  75  Communist  and  Workers’  Parties  took  part  in  the 
work  of  the  meeting.  The  struggle  against  imperialism — 
the  key  problem  of  the  modern  age — was  the  main  focus 
of  discussion.  The  exchange  of  ideas  at  the  meeting  served 
to  enrich  Marxist-Leninist  theory,  aided  the  elucidation 
of  the  most  important  processes  developing  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  struggle  of  the  working  class  for  its  libera¬ 
tion  and  the  cohesion  of  the  international  communist 
movement  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  proletarian 
internationalism.  The  meeting  drew  attention  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  role  of  the  CPSU  and  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
common  struggle  of  all  revolutionary  forces  against  im¬ 
perialism.  It  gave  a  decisive  rebuff  to  all  the  opportunist 
and  nationalistic  tendencies  to  be  observed  in  the  inter¬ 
national  communist  movement.  Particular  stress  was  laid 
on  the  detrimental  influence  of  the  splitting  activity  of 
the  Chinese  leaders.  The  meeting  made  it  clear  that,  de¬ 
spite  various  difficulties  now  facing  it,  the  communist 
movement  was  the  most  powerful  political  force  in  the 
modern  world,  the  militant  vanguard  of  all  anti-imperial¬ 
ist  forces. 

Soviet  Communists  were  unanimous  in  their  approval 
of  the  meeting’s  results.  All  Soviet  people  were  able  to 
see  once  again  that  the  world  socialist  system,  the  inter¬ 
national  working  class  and  all  revolutionary  forces  were 
determining  the  main  road  ahead  for  the  advance  of 
mankind. 


si* 
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TRANSITION  TO  THE  CREATION 

OF  THE  MATERIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  BASIS 

OF  COMMUNISM 

The  21st  Congress  of  the  CPSU  opened  in  Moscow  in 
January  1959.  It  was  that  congress  which  marked  the 
complete  and  final  victory  of  socialism  in  the  USSR.  In 
the  course  of  the  four  previous  decades  the  Soviet  people, 
after  putting  an  end  to  capitalist  relations,  had  changed 
the  whole  system  of  social  production  and  carried  out  the 
transition  to  socialism.  By  the  end  of  the  fifties  socialist 
construction  had  been  completed  and  a  developed  social¬ 
ist  society  had  come  into  being.  The  emergence  of  the 
other  socialist  countries  put  an  end  to  hostile  capitalist 
encirclement.  By  then  a  stage  had  been  reached  in  the  life 
of  the  Soviet  Union  when  there  no  longer  existed  any 
force  either  within  or  without  that  was  capable  of  taking 
the  USSR  back  to  its  capitalist  past.  True,  the  imperialist 
camp  still  existed  and  there  was  no  hundred  per  cent 
guarantee  that  the  rulers  of  the  bourgeois  world  would 
not  embark  on  some  extremely  risky  ventures,  but  by  this 
time  nothing  could  restore  the  rule  of  capital  and  private 
property  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Socialism  in  the  USSR  had 
been  established  once  and  for  all. 

Not  long  before  the  21st  Congress  of  the  CPSU  opened 
in  January  1959  a  national  census  was  held  in  the  USSR, 
the  last  one  having  been  held  in  1939,  an  interval  of  20 
years.  The  materials  gathered  in  the  course  of  this  census 
made  it  possible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  composition  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  to  analyse  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
country’s  labour  resources.  In  the  course  of  the  twenty 
years  since  the  previous  census  the  population  had  grown 
from  170,600,000  to  208,800,000.  Just  over  half  this  in¬ 
crease  was  accounted  for  by  the  inhabitants  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Moldavia,  Estonia  and  the  western  parts  of 
Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine  which  had  joined  the  USSR 
shortly  before  the  war.  The  natural  population  increase 
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would  have  been  considerably  greater  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  enormous  losses  suffered  during  the  costly  war. 

In  1959,  48%  of  the  population  lived  in  towns.  Partic¬ 
ularly  large  population  increases  were  to  be  noted  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  country.  Compared  to  the  overall  pop¬ 
ulation  increase  of  9.5%,  that  in  the  Urals  was  32%,  in 
Western  Siberia  24%,  in  Eastern  Siberia  34%,  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Far  East  70%  and  in  Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan 
38%. 

As  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  so  in  1959  there  was 
no  unemployment  in  the  USSR.  Every  individual  could 
and  did  exercise  his  right  to  work  and  the  census  con¬ 
firmed  the  high  level  of  employment.  On  an  average  83 
of  every  100  able-bodied  citizens  of  working  age  were 
usefully  employed. 

Another  striking  feature  of  this  census  was  the  high 
educational  standards  it  revealed.  Nearly  59  million  peo¬ 
ple  were  found  to  have  higher  or  complete  or  partial 
secondary  education. 

By  1959  almost  three-quarters  of  the  population  had 
been  born  after  the  revolution,  which  meant  that  the  main 
mass  of  the  working  people  had  been  living  under  social¬ 
ism  during  their  formative  years  and  for  the  whole  of 
their  adult  lives.  CPSU  membership  was  by  then  nine 
million,  Komsomol  membership  approximately  twenty  mil¬ 
lion,  and  trade-union  membership  close  on  sixty  million. 

Lenin  once  observed  that  the  USSR  possessed  sufficient 
natural  resources  and  labour  reserves  and  that  its  people 
were  eminently  capable  of  using  these  creatively  for  the 
country’s  socialist  development.  The  successful  advance 
of  socialist  construction  during  the  first  forty  years  after 
the  revolution  added  tremendously  to  the  Soviet  people’s 
material  prosperity,  raising  its  morale  and  paving  the  way 
for  still  more  spectacular  progress  in  the  future.  In  1959 
the  USSR  already  accounted  for  a  fifth  of  world  indus¬ 
trial  production,  while  the  corresponding  figures  for  1913 
and  1937  were  just  over  3%  and  approximately  10%. 
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Great  progress  was  made  in  geological  prospecting. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  1950s  it  became  clear  that  over  a 
third  of  the  world’s  oil  reserves  were  situated  in  the 
USSR,  and  that  it  also  had  the  world’s  largest  deposits 
of  iron  and  manganese  ore,  lead,  nickel,  asbestos,  molyb¬ 
denum,  mercury,  antimony,  and  many  other  minerals.  The 
West-Siberian  lowlands  alone  had  greater  oil  resources 
than  all  the  other  major  oil  districts  in  the  world.  The 
Soviet  Union’s  geological  reserves  of  coal  amounted  to 
57%  of  the  world’s  total  reserves. 

In  those  years  scientists  predicted  that  coal  reserves 
would  last  more  than  1,000  years,  oil  114  years,  natural 
gas  85  years  and  peat  200  years. 

Prospected  iron  ore  reserves  increased  18-fold  com¬ 
pared  with  the  pre-war  period.  A  considerable  part  of  them 
were  to  be  found  in  newly-prospected  provinces  in  the 
Kursk,  Belgorod  and  Kustanai  regions,  in  the  Kachkanar 
deposit  in  the  Urals,  the  Angara-Pit  basin,  the  Aldan 
deposit  in  Yakutia  and  elsewhere. 

The  USSR,  with  its  world’s  greatest  deposits  of  potash 
salts,  phosphates,  sulphur,  etc.,  had  everything  its  chemi¬ 
cal  industry  needed  to  boom. 

Very  rich  diamond  deposits  were  discovered  in  the 
USSR  after  Soviet  scientists  had  determined  by  theoretical 
methods  where  these  should  be  sought  and  then  evolved  a 
special  prospection  system. 

However,  while  speaking  of  the  country’s  natural  re¬ 
sources  one  should  not  overlook  the  difficulties  involved 
in  making  use  of  them  industrially.  Many  of  these  re¬ 
serves  were  discovered  in  practically  uninhabited  regions, 
in  places  having  neither  towns  nor  roads.  The  truly  fabu¬ 
lous  deposits  discovered  in  the  Urals,  Siberia,  the  Soviet 
Far  East,  Kazakhstan,  and  Central  Asia  necessitated  a 
considerable  movement  of  manpower  to  the  east.  By  the 
beginning  of  1959  regions  lying  east  of  the  Urals  accounted 
for  47%  of  the  country’s  coal,  40%  of  her  electricity, 
46.8%  of  her  steel  and  70.5%  of  her  oil  production.  At  the 
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same  time  the  population  of  these  regions  was  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  country’s  total.  A  great  deal  of  work  and 
effort  was  therefore  required  to  bring  the  newly- discovered 
natural  resources  into  the  economy  and  more  rationally  to 
deploy  the  country’s  productive  forces. 

A  general  analysis  of  the  country’s  economic  potential 
showed  that  the  nation  had  all  that  was  needed  to  make 
the  most  of  its  achievements  and  take  another  step  for¬ 
ward  in  communist  construction. 

At  this  juncture  it  should  be  recalled  that  when  the 
Communist  Party  outlined  the  prospects  of  post-war  eco¬ 
nomic  development  back  in  1946  it  set  the  task  of  tripling 
industrial  production  and  bringing  the  annual  output  of 
cast  iron  to  50  million  tons,  steel  to  60  million  tons,  coal 
to  500  million  tons  and  oil  to  60  million  tons.  It  was 
thought  that  these  figures  could  be  attained  in  not  less 
than  three  or  even  more  five-year  plan  periods. 

In  actual  fact  they  were  attained  much  earlier,  and 
were  surpassed  in  1958  and  1959  (the  production  of  oil 
was  double  the  target  level).  By  the  21st  CPSU  Congress 
the  Soviet  Union’s  economic  potential  was  fully  consistent 
with  the  demands  of  modern  science  and  technology. 
All  the  prerequisites  for  switching  to  the  construction  of 
the  material  and  technical  basis  of  communism  were 
already  at  hand.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the 
Seven-Year  Plan  for  1959-1965.  Work  had  begun  on  this 
back  in  1957.  The  restructuring  of  economic  management 
which  had  been  carried  out  at  that  period  meant  that 
planning  by  individual  Union  Republics  and  economic 
administrative  regions  acquired  particular  importance. 
The  previous  plan  had  not  taken  into  account  the  discovery 
of  a  number  of  important  mineral  deposits  in  the  east 
(they  were  made  after  it  had  been  drawn  up),  nor  did  it 
cater  for  the  decisions  adopted  in  1957  and  1958  to  expand 
the  housing  programme  and  accelerate  the  development 
of  the  chemical  and  a  number  of  other  industries.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  decision  to  draw  up  target  figures  for 
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1959-1965  before  the  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan  had  been 
completed  (i.e.,  to  set  targets  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Sixth  Five-Year  Plan  and  for  the  next  five  years). 

The  21st  Congress  of  the  CPSU  reviewed  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  in  the  course  of  nation-wide  discussions  of 
the  target  figures  that  had  been  published  in  the  press  and 
unanimously  approved  the  new  plan.  The  grandiose  tar¬ 
gets  of  the  new  economic  programme  were  unusual  even 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  decided  to  invest  almost  as 
much  in  the  national  economy  in  the  course  of  the  next 
seven  years  as  had  been  invested  in  it  during  the  whole 
of  the  post-1917  period.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
construction  of  power  stations,  oil  and  gas  production,  the 
development  of  the  chemical  industry,  and  the  electrifica¬ 
tion  of  all  branches  of  the  economy.  The  plan  also  made 
provision  for  considerable  expansion  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction.  It  was  planned  to  shorten  the  working  day,  launch 
an  enormous  housing  programme,  raise  wages  and  sala¬ 
ries,  and  also  to  carry  out  a  number  of  other  undertakings 
designed  to  satisfy  the  material  and  spiritual  needs  of 
Soviet  citizens  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

The  inspiring  goals  set  out  in  this  Seven-Year  Plan 
and  the  new  fields  to  conquer  outlined  by  the  Party  filled 
the  Soviet  people  with  enthusiasm.  Before  the  congress  had 
even  opened  thousands  of  collectives  had  undertaken  to 
raise  their  socialist  emulation  targets  still  higher. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  socialist  emulation  at 
the  time  was  that  it  had  reached  a  higher  level  of  devel¬ 
opment.  When  the  Stakhanov  movement  started  up  in 
1935  its  founders  needed  six  hours  to  cut  102  tons  of 
coal,  in  those  days  a  staggering  record.  Twenty  years 
later  it  was  possible  to  cut  a  similar  quantity  of  coal  in 
less  than  an  hour  with  a  Donbass-2  coal-cutter.  In  1935 
the  engine-driver  Krivonos  succeeded  in  driving  his  goods 
train  at  between  32  and  34  kilometres  per  hour,  when  the 
regular  norm  was  24  kilometres  per  hour,  thereby  setting 
up  a  record;  by  1959  the  average  speed  at  which  Soviet 
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goods  trains  ran  had  risen  to  40  kilometres  per  hour.  In 
1935  the  newspaper  Pravda  Vostoka  (Eastern  Pravda) 
carried  an  article  about  a  new  and  better  method  of  pick¬ 
ing  cotton  with  both  hands.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later 
team  leader  Tursunoi  Akhunova,  the  first  woman  in  Uz¬ 
bekistan  to  drive  a  cotton-harvester,  was  to  write:  “Today 
we  also  harvested  cotton  using  both  hands  at  the  same 
time,  but  our  hands  were  steering  an  obedient  machine. 
My  machine  alone,  for  instance,  takes  the  place  of  about 
a  hundred  cotton-pickers.” 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  examples  of  the  striking 
progress  achieved  by  this  time  in  all  branches  of  the 
economy.  The  records  of  the  thirties  were  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  by  1959  and  many  of  them  had  been  beaten.  It  was 
not  only  the  machinery  that  had  changed.  The  general 
level  of  education  was  quite  different  by  the  time  of  the 
Seven-Year  Plan.  The  leading  innovators  of  the  thirties 
had  for  the  most  part  only  had  a  primary  education,  i.e., 
four  years’  schooling.  At  the  end  of  the  fifties  the  foremost 
workers  in  the  socialist  emulation  campaign  were  in  the 
main  men  and  women  who  had  completed  either  ten-year 
schooling,  or  seven  years  at  school  plus  a  course  at  tech¬ 
nical  school.  According  to  the  1939  census,  on  average  82 
out  of  every  thousand  workers  had  had  at  least  seven- 
year  schooling;  by  January  1959  this  figure  had  risen  to 
386  and  the  equivalent  figures  for  lathe  operators,  engine- 
drivers  and  milling-machine  operators  were  667,  602,  and 
683  respectively. 

Not  only  were  the  educational  and  technical  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  working  people  much  higher  but  their  sense 
of  political  commitment  was  much  more  pronounced  by 
this  period,  as  was  their  urge  to  take  an  ever  more  active 
part  in  the  country’s  economic  and  public  life.  Such  was 
the  atmosphere  in  the  country  when  the  Party  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  13th  Congress  of  the  Komsomol  in  April  1958 
summoned  it  to  set  the  tune  in  the  socialist  emulation  for 
raising  the  level  of  labour  productivity.  The  slogan  “Learn 
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How  to  Live  and  Work  the  Communist  Way”,  which  was 
formulated  at  the  time,  received  a  warm  response  from 
the  people.  Millions  of  young  men  and  women  strove  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  what  it  meant  to  be  an 
active  fighter  for  the  future  in  contemporary  conditions. 
The  question  of  the  future  was  discussed  in  an  increasingly 
concrete  and  businesslike  manner  in  newspaper  articles, 
talks,  meetings  and  discussions. 

The  Komsomol’s  response  to  the  Party’s  appeal  was 
quick  and  effective.  In  September  1958  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Komsomol  examined  the  question  of  evolv¬ 
ing  new  forms  for  the  participation  of  young  people  in 
emulation  and  the  “creation  and  increase  in  the  number 
of  communist  work  teams”  (such  were  the  precise  words) 
and  passed  the  appropriate  decision.  Adopting  this  de¬ 
cision  the  Komsomol  CC  drew  on  the  experience  already 
accumulated  by  front-rank  collectives  and  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  new  features  which  were  steadily  coming 
to  the  forefront. 

Innovators  strove  to  enliven  the  emulation  to  a  still 
greater  degree  and  make  it  concord  ever  more  accurately 
with  the  new  phase  in  the  country’s  life  and  thus  produce 
some  splendid  achievements  for  the  forthcoming  21st 
CPSU  Congress.  There  was  every  sign  that  a  new  labour 
initiative  was  ripening, 

This  mood  permeated  a  Party  and  Komsomol  meeting 
which  took  place  on  October  11,  1958  in  the  roller  shop 
at  the  locomotive  workshops  of  Moskva  Sortirovochnaya 
station.  There  was  only  one  item,  a  usual  one  for  those 
days,  on  the  agenda:  “How  best  to  meet  the  21st  CPSU 
Congress”.  Foreman  Stanilevich  posed  the  question:  “What 
new  elements  should  be  introduced  into  the  emulation 
campaign  to  accelerate  the  building  of  communism?”  A 
month  later,  recalling  the  heated  discussion  which  took 
place  at  that  meeting,  secretary  of  the  workshops’  Party 
committee  Terekhin  wrote:  “All  agreed  that  the  struggle 
for  the  highest  possible  level  of  labour  productivity,  the 
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moulding  of  a  new  man,  a  genuine  builder  of  communism, 
should  be  at  the  centre  of  the  emulation.  All  the  propos¬ 
als  were  absolutely  sincere  and  it  could  be  felt  that  what 
they  said  had  been  thoroughly  thought  over  and  matured 
long  before,  and  had  become  a  necessity  for  the  majority 
of  the  workers.  It  was  then  that  the  idea  of  launching  an 
emulation  campaign  under  the  slogan  ‘Learn  How  to 
Live  and  Work  the  Communist  Way’  was  born.” 

On  October  15,  1958  this  idea,  and  also  the  specific 
undertakings  of  the  roller  shop’s  personnel,  were  discussed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  locomotive  workshops’  Party  commit¬ 
tee.  Next  to  Stanilevich  and  Zamyatin  and  their  com¬ 
rades  sat  V.  Blazhenov  and  S.  Shmanev,  both  of  whom 
drove  trains  in  the  frontline  zone  during  the  war  and 
were  heroes  of  the  Stakhanov  movement  and  veteran  Com¬ 
munists,  and  Y.  Kondratyev,  a  participant  in  the  country’s 
first  subbotnik.  There  was  something  symbolic  in  this 
meeting  of  members  of  different  generations  which  was 
held  at  this  famous  locomotive  workshops.  The  atmosphere, 
though,  was  businesslike  rather  than  solemn.  Its  partici¬ 
pants  endorsed  the  proposal  that  the  title  of  communist 
work  team  would  be  awarded  to  those  teams  which  ful¬ 
filled  all  their  undertakings. 

That  was  how  the  traditions  of  absolute  dedication  to 
the  Party’s  cause  and  fidelity  to  the  people  were  handed 
down  by  one  generation  to  another.  As  Komsomolskaya 
Pravda  aptly  put  it,  life  itself  contributed  to  Lenin’s 
Great  Beginning. 

The  Party  committee  and  the  editorial  board  of  the 
workshops’  newspaper  sent  all  the  materials  concerning 
the  new  form  of  emulation  to  the  CPSU  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  which  approved  the  initiative,  for  it  immediately  saw 
what  was  new  in  the  railwaymen’s  stated  aim:  they  as¬ 
pired  to  combine  work,  study  and  life  into  a  single  whole. 

In  Leningrad  the  new  movement  was  taken  up  by 
young  workers  at  the  Kirov,  Metallicheski,  Baltiiski,  Izh- 
ora  and  a  number  of  other  large  factories  which  had 
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justly  earned  fame  as  bastions  of  the  revolution.  In  1958 
these  factories  were  among  the  winners  in  the  socialist 
emulation  campaign  between  factories,  mills  and  con¬ 
struction  projects  in  the  Leningrad  Economic  District. 
The  first  communist  work  teams  appeared  there  in  the 
shops  which  made  the  best  showing  in  the  period  preced¬ 
ing  the  21st  CPSU  Congress.  In  other  words,  the  new 
patriotic  movement  first  developed  where  the  organisa¬ 
tional  level  of  the  emulation  was  the  highest. 

At  the  Metallicheski  factory  its  emergence  was  preceded 
by  the  following  events.  On  November  14,  1958  it  was 
reported  that  the  current  plenary  meeting  of  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee  had  announced  a  nation-wide  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  target  figures  for  the  development  of  the 
national  economy  for  1959-1965.  During  the  lunch  break 
on  that  day  no  one  in  the  factory  shops  sat  down  to  a 
game  of  dominoes  or  chess  and  the  volleyball  court  re¬ 
mained  empty.  But  almost  everybody  had  a  newspaper. 
Some  read  the  projections  aloud  and  they  were  excitedly 
discussed  by  one  and  all.  The  second  half  of  the  shift 
seemed  to  fly  by  and  when  it  was  over  meetings  were  held 
in  various  shops.  One  of  these  meetings,  in  a  hydraulic 
turbine  shop,  was  opened  by  the  secretary  of  the  Party 
committee  who  gave  the  floor  to  Mikhail  Romashov,  leader 
of  the  best  Komsomol  youth  team.  Hundreds  of  people 
waited  for  him  to  speak  and  he  lived  up  to  their  expec¬ 
tations.  He  spoke  with  emotion  about  the  thoughts  that 
gripped  him,  and  then  looking  at  his  comrades  said 
without  further  ado:  “We’ve  talked  things  over  . . .  and 
decided  to  compete  for  the  title  of  Communist  Work 
team.” 

On  the  same  day,  November  14,  1958,  Kuzma  Severi- 
nov’s  team  at  Dimitrov  Pit  in  the  Donbas  also  undertook 
new  commitments.  Together  with  Komsomolskaya  Pravda 
correspondents  the  miners  pondered  on  the  movement’s 
commitments.  They  took  a  volume  of  Lenin’s  works  from 
the  library  and  re-read  his  speech  at  the  Third  Congress 
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of  the  Komsomol.  It  was  a  time  when  socialist  construc¬ 
tion  had  just  started  and  he  summoned  the  Komsomol 
members  and  young  people  in  general  to  learn  commu¬ 
nism.  Now,  orientating  the  working  people  on  creating  the 
material  and  technical  basis  of  communism  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  Communist  Party  armed  them  with  the  mot¬ 
to:  “Learn  to  Work  and  Live  the  Communist  Way”,  and 
they,  taking  stock  of  their  abilities,  promised  always  to 
search  for  ways  of  improving  production,  dedicate  all 
their  strength  and  abilities  to  the  Party  and  the  people, 
share  all  joys  and  sorrows,  continue  day-to-day  studies 
and  foster  in  themselves  and  their  comrades  all  the  qual¬ 
ities  essential  for  a  member  of  a  communist  society. 

By  then  the  Komsomol  Central  Committee  approved  the 
initiative  of  the  Komsomol  members  in  the  locomotive 
workshops  at  Moskva  Sortirovochnaya  station  and  orga¬ 
nised  a  discussion  of  the  commitments  undertaken  by  Sta- 
nilevich’s  team  among  young  workers  at  some  large 
industrial  enterprises  and  collective  and  state  farms.  Ev¬ 
erywhere  the  initiative  of  the  Moscow  innovators  received 
an  enthusiastic  response.  On  November  18  the  newspaper 
Komsomolskaya  Pravda  came  out  in  support  of  the  young 
workers’  initiative,  and  the  press,  radio  and  organisation¬ 
al  work  carried  out  by  the  Party,  trade-union  and  Kom¬ 
somol  organisations  all  played  an  important  part  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  new  socialist  emulation  campaign.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  teams,  workshops,  factories  and  construction 
projects  took  on  new  obligations,  following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  young  railway  workers.  This  new  emulation 
campaign  stimulated  the  working  people  as  no  other  had 
to  overfulfil  plans  and  encouraged  large  numbers  of 
workers  to  start  going  to  night  school,  take  external  courses 
at  technical  schools  and  institutes  and  attend  trade 
schools.  In  many  towns  and  villages  people’s  universities 
of  culture  were  set  up,  at  which  the  working  people  were 
able  to  listen  to  regular  series  of  lectures  on  a  wide  range 
of  scientific,  technical,  literary  and  artistic  subjects.  Local 
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residents’  committees  were  set  up  to  organise  emulation 
campaigns  for  planting  trees  and  shrubs  in  residential 
districts,  laying  out  children’s  playgrounds  and  making 
sure  that  rules  of  community  living  were  observed. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  prove  worthy  of  the  title  of 
production  collective  or  front-ranker  of  communist  work; 
it  was  only  conferred  on  the  most  deserving  enterprises 
or  individual  workers.  The  number  of  competitors  for  this 
title  swelled  rapidly  in  all  the  republics.  Their  labour 
made  an  important  contribution  to  Soviet  economic  devel¬ 
opment.  The  work  and  aspirations  of  these  men  and 
women  showed  that  a  new  stage  in  the  development  of 
Soviet  society  was  beginning. 

Relying  on  the  experience  accumulated  by  the  people 
by  this  time  and  backed  by  an  analysis  of  the  laws  of 
social  development,  the  Communist  Party  decided  it  was 
possible  and,  indeed,  necessary  to  draw  up  a  long-term 
plan  for  the  building  of  the  material  and  technical  basis 
of  communism.  The  Soviet  people,  then  engaged  in  dedi¬ 
cated  communist  construction,  had  to  have  an  idea  as  to 
how  long  and  by  what  methods  their  cherished  goal  might 
be  achieved  and  what  would  be  the  foreseeable  landmarks 
on  the  road  to  that  goal.  The  new,  third  Programme  of 
the  CPSU  was  to  point  the  way  to  that  goal:  after  na¬ 
tion-wide  discussions  the  Programme  was  finally  adopted 
in  1961  by  the  22nd  Congress  of  the  CPSU. 

In  order  to  gain  a  clearer  picture  of  the  significance 
of  the  third  Programme  of  the  Communist  Party,  the  two 
which  preceded  it  should  be  briefly  recalled. 

In  July- August  1903  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Social-Democratic  Labour  Party  was  held  and  43 
delegates  representing  26  organisations  discussed  the 
draft  of  the  first  Programme  of  the  RSDLP.  That  Pro¬ 
gramme  had  little  in  common  with  the  similar  documents 
drawn  up  by  the  West  European  Social-Democratic  par¬ 
ties  of  that  period.  It  was  a  weapon  to  be  used  in  the 
struggle  to  bring  about  the  victory  first  of  a  bourgeois- 
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democratic  and  then  of  a  socialist  revolution  and  it  was 
the  only  political  programme  of  that  time  in  which  the 
idea  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  was  formulated. 
In  the  course  of  the  tough  struggle  against  opportunists 
at  that  congress  the  word  “Bolshevik”  came  into  being: 
its  original  meaning  was  quite  simple,  it  was  used  to  des¬ 
ignate  those  who  belonged  to  the  majority  which  had 
supported  Lenin  and  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  which  he  put  forward.  That  word,  just  like  the 
slogan  “All  power  to  the  Soviets!”  was  not  yet  known 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  one  had  any  idea  at  that  stage 
that  in  Russia  that  small  group  of  Marxist  revolutionaries 
would  soon  evolve  into  a  mighty  organisation  which  was 
to  lead  the  millions  of  the  popular  masses  into  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  future  that  would  light  the  road  to  historical 
progress  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 

In  March  1919  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party  (Bolsheviks)  adopted  a  second  Pro¬ 
gramme,  the  first  having  already  been  implemented.  At 
that  stage  the  Communist  Party  was  already  in  power, 
defending  the  new  republic’s  revolutionary  gains  and  guid¬ 
ing  the  people  towards  socialist  construction;  403  dele¬ 
gates  representing  313,000  Communists  took  part  in  that 
congress:  they  gathered  to  discuss  the  new  Programme, 
which  outlined  the  tasks  of  the  Party  for  the  whole  of  the 
period  embracing  the  transition  from  capitalism  to  social¬ 
ism.  After  the  congress  was  over  the  delegates  left  for 
home  to  various  parts  of  the  country  which  at  that  time 
resembled  a  besieged  fortress.  Before  the  new  Programme 
could  be  implemented  many  a  grim  battle  still  had  to  be 
fought  to  uphold  Soviet  power  against  counter-revolu¬ 
tionary  forces  and  foreign  interventionists. 

The  22nd  Congress  of  the  CPSU  was  held  in  the  newly 
erected  Kremlin  Palace  of  Congresses  in  October  1961: 
this  time  there  were  4,813  delegates  present,  representing 
almost  ten  million  Communists.  This  congress  adopted  a 
Programme  for  communist  construction  in  the  USSR:  the 
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draft  of  this  Programme  had  been  published  two  and  a 
half  months  before  the  congress  was  opened  so  that  it 
could  be  discussed  by  the  Party  and  the  whole  people. 
More  than  nine  million  people  attended  the  various  meet¬ 
ings  which  were  held  to  discuss  the  draft  Programme. 
Three  hundred  thousand  letters  containing  all  kinds  of 
suggestions  were  sent  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
CPSU  and  local  Party  bodies. 

The  drawing  up  of  the  Programme  represented  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  scien¬ 
tific  communism.  It  was  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels 
who  originally  defined  the  most  essential  aspects  of  com¬ 
munist  society  and  the  two  phases  of  its  development. 
Lenin  later  expounded  the  laws  governing  the  develop¬ 
ment  from  one  phase  to  the  next,  from  socialism  to  com¬ 
munism:  “From  capitalism  mankind  can  pass  directly 
only  to  socialism,  i.e.,  to  the  social  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  and  the  distribution  of  products  according 
to  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  each  individual.  Our 
Party  looks  farther  ahead:  socialism  must  inevitably  evolve 
gradually  into  communism,  upon  the  banner  of  which  is 
inscribed  the  motto,  ‘From  each  according  to  his  ability, 
to  each  according  to  his  needs’.”1 

Lenin  stressed  that  communism  was  a  higher  form  of 
society  and  could  only  develop  when  socialism  had  been 
firmly  established.2  He  pointed  out:  “.  .  .the  only  scien¬ 
tific  distinction  between  socialism  and  communism  is  that 
the  first  term  implies  the  first  stage  of  the  new  society 
arising  out  of  capitalism,  while  the  second  implies  the 
next  and  higher  stage.”3  Experience  in  the  Soviet  Union 
had  shown  that  the  transition  from  the  one  stage  to  the 
next  is  an  uninterrupted  historical  process.  In  the  course 
of  the  first  four  decades  after  the  Great  October  Revolu- 

1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works ,  Vol.  24,  pp.  84-85. 

2  Ibid.,  Vol.  30,  p.  284. 

3  Ibid.,  Vol.  29,  p.  420. 
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tion  a  developed  socialist  society  had  taken  shape.  While 
building  socialism  during  those  years  the  Soviet  people 
had  also  been  creating  elements  of  the  future  communist 
society,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  gradual  transition 
to  communism.  At  the  end  of  the  fifties  and  beginning  of 
the  sixties  it  was  the  immediate  construction  of  commu¬ 
nism  which  became  the  main  creative  task  of  the  Soviet 
people. 

The  CPSU  Programme  outlines  concrete  stages  for  the 
building  of  a  communist  society  and  ways  in  which  this 
task  should  be  approached.  In  the  course  of  this  construc¬ 
tion  three  interrelated  historical  tasks  are  to  be  fulfilled: 
the  material  and  technical  basis  of  communism  is  to  be 
built  up;  communist  social  relations  are  to  be  evolved; 
the  new  man  is  to  be  fostered  and  educated.  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  it  is  vital  to  provide  the  material  and  technical 
basis  of  communism  which  will  guarantee  an  abundance 
of  material  and  spiritual  riches  for  all  citizens.  To  pro¬ 
vide  this  basis  means  to  achieve  the  complete  electrifica¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  to  improve  on  this  basis  the 
equipment,  technology  and  the  organisation  of  social  pro¬ 
duction  in  all  branches  of  the  economy.  Furthermore,  this 
will  involve  all-round  mechanisation  and  ever  growing 
automation  of  production,  a  wide  application  of  chemistry 
and  the  intensified  development  of  new  types  of  power  and 
materials.  This  will  also  involve  a  comprehensive  and 
rational  use  of  natural,  material  and  labour  resources,  a 
close  link  between  science  and  production,  rapid  scientific 
and  technological  progress  and  a  considerable  rise  of 
labour  productivity. 

The  fulfilment  of  this  task  on  the  basis  of  the  steady 
advance  of  the  productive  forces  already  built  up  in  the 
country  will  make  the  Soviet  Union  the  most  powerful 
country  in  the  world  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  As 
the  goals  outlined  in  this  Programme  are  reached  so  the 
working  people  in  the  towns  and  villages  will  enjoy  greater 
and  greater  prosperity,  mainly  as  a  result  of  systematic 
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wage  increases  together  with  simultaneous  price  cuts  and 
the  gradual  abolition  of  taxes.  Social  consumption  funds 
will  play  a  more  and  more  important  role  in  the  people’s 
life,  and  their  growth  rates  will  exceed  those  of  wages. 
These  social  consumption  funds  will  be  used  to  provide 
free  maintenance  for  children  in  kindergartens  and  board¬ 
ing  schools,  rent-free  flats,  free  public  services,  transport, 
etc.  Every  family  will  be  provided  with  well-appointed 
accommodation  and  the  Soviet  working  week  and  work¬ 
ing  day  will  become  the  shortest  in  the  world.  These  mea¬ 
sures  in  their  turn  will  facilitate  still  more  rapid  cultural 
advance  and  ensure  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  all¬ 
round  development  of  the  individual’s  potential,  for  his 
creative  involvement  in  all  spheres  of  social  life. 

This  growth  of  the  productive  forces  and  the  changes 
in  the  country’s  economic  structure  will  promote  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  communist  social  relations.  Their  develop¬ 
ment  involves  the  eradication  of  class  distinctions  and  es¬ 
sential  differences  between  town  and  country,  between 
workers  by  brain  and  by  brawn.  The  origins  of  these 
complex  processes  can  be  traced  back  to  1917,  to  the  first 
steps  taken  by  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  to  the 
early  measures  designed  to  do  away  with  private  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  means  of  production.  As  Lenin  was  to  explain, 
“the  abolition  of  classes  means  placing  all  citizens  on  an 
equal  footing  with  regard  to  the  means  of  production  be¬ 
longing  to  society  as  a  whole”.1  The  simultaneous  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  two  forms  of  ownership  which  came  into 
being  in  the  USSR  after  1917 — namely  state  ownership 
and  collective  farm-cooperative  ownership — will  lead  to 
their  eventual  merging  into  the  single  communist  property 
of  the  whole  people.  This  phenomenon  constitutes  the 
economic  precondition  for  the  elimination  of  the  distinc¬ 
tions  between  the  working  class  and  the  peasantry. 

Parallel  to  this  process  the  socio-economic  and  cultur- 

1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  20,  p.  146. 
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al  differences  between  town  and  country  will  disappear 
and  agricultural  labour  will  eventually  become  just  a 
variety  of  industrial  labour.  The  educational  and  techni¬ 
cal  qualifications  of  manual  workers  will  be  raised  to  the 
same  level  as  those  possessed  by  brainworkers.  The  actual 
division  of  working  people  into  workers  by  brain  and  by 
brawn  will  become  obsolete.  After  that  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  workers,  collective  farmers  and  members  of  the  in¬ 
telligentsia  will  give  way  to  co-operation  between  the 
working  members  of  a  classless  communist  society. 

A  new  stage  in  the  development  of  relations  between 
men  of  different  ethnic  origin  also  begins.  Socialism  has 
given  birth  to  two  interrelated  tendencies  with  regard  to 
the  national  question:  an  all-round  development  of  each 
nationality  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  closer  coming 
together  and  their  growing  influence  on  each  other.  As  the 
country’s  economic  potential  grows  and  social  differences 
are  eradicated,  the  exchange  of  material  and  spiritual 
riches  between  the  Union  Republics  also  grows. 

The  culture  of  the  peoples  of  the  USSR,  having  the 
same  socialist,  internationalist  content,  becomes  less  dif¬ 
ferent  in  national  form.  A  united  international  commu¬ 
nity  takes  shape.  The  elimination  of  national  distinctions, 
in  particular  language  differences,  is  a  longer  process  than 
the  erosion  of  class  distinction.  However,  this  is  also  an 
objective  historical  process  of  progressive  nature.  When 
communism  has  finally  triumphed  throughout  the  world 
nations  as  separate  entities  and  national  differences  will 
gradually  disappear. 

The  thesis  contained  in  the  Programme  of  the  CPSU 
concerning  the  evolution  of  the  state  from  a  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  into  a  socialist  state  of  the  whole  people 
and  the  evolution  of  the  latter  into  a  communist  self- 
governing  society  possesses  truly  historic  significance  for 
the  world  as  a  whole.  The  CPSU  Programme  states:  “Hav¬ 
ing  brought  about  the  complete  and  final  victory  of 
socialism — the  first  phase  of  communism — and  the  tran- 
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sition  of  society  to  the  full-scale  construction  of  commu¬ 
nism,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  has  fulfilled  its 
historic  mission  and  has  ceased  to  be  indispensable  in  the 
USSR  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  tasks  of  internal  de¬ 
velopment.  The  state,  which  arose  as  a  state  of  the  dicta¬ 
torship  of  the  proletariat,  has,  in  the  new,  contemporary 
stage,  become  a  state  of  the  entire  people.”1  The  state  of 
the  whole  people  expressing  the  will  of  all  Soviet  people 
embodies  the  social  unity  of  the  entire  Soviet  society 
while  preserving  the  leading  role  of  the  working  class.  It 
will  continue  to  exist  until  the  ultimate  triumph  of  com¬ 
munism  and  its  raison-d’etre  is  to  secure  that  triumph. 

The  Programme  attributes  particular  importance  to  the 
activities  of  the  Soviets,  the  extension  of  the  rights  and 
functions  of  public  organisations  and  all-out  efforts  to 
perfect  socialist  democracy.  This  is  how  all  citizens  will 
be  drawn  into  the  administration  of  the  state,  the  super¬ 
vision  of  economic  and  cultural  development,  the  work 
of  the  state  apparatus  and  the  people’s  control  of  its  activ¬ 
ity,  as  stipulated  in  the  Programme.  Eventually  all  the 
working  people  will  start  taking  part  in  public  administra¬ 
tion  and  public  affairs  and  the  resultant  high  degree  of 
democracy  will  pave  the  way  to  complete  communist  self¬ 
administration. 

The  moulding  of  the  new  man  is  a  most  important  task 
in  communist  construction.  The  Party  has  set  itself  the 
task  of  providing  ample  scope  for  the  all-round  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  personality  combining  spiritual 
richness,  moral  purity  and  physical  fitness.  This  is  one  of 
the  key  tasks  as  regards  everyday  work  aimed  at  fostering 
in  all  people  a  spirit  of  highly  principled  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  communism,  communist  attitudes  to  work  and 
the  socially-owned  economy.  The  moulding  of  the  new 
man,  the  active  builder  of  a  classless  society,  presupposes 
the  fostering  of  a  Marxist-Leninist  world  outlook  in  all 


1  The  Road  to  Communism,  Moscow,  1962,  p.  547. 
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Soviet  men  and  women  and  their  profound  understanding 
of  the  life  of  their  own  country  and  the  prospects  of  future 
world  development.  The  Programme  of  the  CPSU  con¬ 
tains  the  Moral  Code  of  the  Builder  of  Communism,  the 
moral  principles  of  which  are  rooted  in  the  Soviet  people’s 
experience,  the  day-to-day  living  of  working  people  all 
over  the  world.  These  principles  embody  working-class 
revolutionary  morality,  the  community  of  personal  and 
public  interests  based  on  the  principle:  one  for  all  and  all 
for  one. 

In  its  review  of  the  current  stage  of  development 
reached  by  the  whole  of  mankind  and  its  communist  fu¬ 
ture  the  22nd  Congress  of  the  CPSU  was  specific  on  the 
question  of  war  and  peace.  There  are  few  who  would 
deny  that  this  is  the  most  burning  issue  of  the  present 
age.  Our  planet  is  living  under  the  threat  of  world  thermo¬ 
nuclear  war  which  would  annihilate  whole  countries  and 
peoples.  This  is  why  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  main 
task  of  the  working  people  was  to  hold  the  imperialists 
in  check  in  good  time  and  prevent  them  from  unleashing 
a  war  involving  fatal  weapons. 

The  congress  expressed  its  confidence  that  even  before 
the  final  victory  of  socialism  throughout  the  world,  i.e., 
while  capitalism  still  held  sway  in  part  of  the  world,  there 
was  a  practical  possibility  of  eliminating  world  war  from 
the  life  of  our  planet.  So  long  as  imperialism  existed  the 
possibility  of  aggressive  war  was  still  with  us.  But  the 
international  climate  was  distinguished  by  the  marked 
growth  of  the  forces  of  socialism,  democracy,  and  peace 
all  over  the  globe.  It  was  no  longer  imperialism  but  social¬ 
ism  that  determined  the  main  stream  of  world  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  Party  again  stressed  that  it  looked  upon  communist 
construction  in  the  USSR  as  the  Soviet  people’s  great  in¬ 
ternational  task  which  promoted  the  interests  of  the  entire 
world  socialist  system,  the  interests  of  the  international 
proletariat,  and  of  all  mankind. 
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THE  IMPLEMENTATION 
OF  THE  SEVEN-YEAR  PLAN 
(1959-1965) 

Back  in  the  19th  century  Karl  Marx  predicted  that  the 
more  substantial  the  historical  activity,  the  greater  the 
size  of  the  masses  taking  part  in  it.1  Developing  this 
thesis,  Lenin  arrived  at  the  following  practical  conclu¬ 
sion:  .  .the  more  profound  the  change  we  wish  to  bring 

about,  the  more  must  we  rouse  an  interest  and  an  intel¬ 
ligent  attitude  towards  it,  and  convince  more  millions  and 
tens  of  millions  of  people  that  it  is  necessary.”2 

Initiating  the  creation  of  the  material  and  technical 
basis  of  communism  in  the  USSR,  the  Communist  Party 
directed  particular  attention  to  promoting  the  creative 
activity  of  all  sections  of  the  working  people  and  raising 
the  level  of  socialist  emulation.  In  the  past,  too,  emulation 
played  a  crucial  role  in  the  formation  of  a  classess  society; 
it  was  a  tested  means  in  the  struggle  to  speed  up  economic 
development  and  involve  industrial  and  office  workers  in 
economic  management.  It  became  still  more  important  as 
the  country  entered  a  new  phase  of  development,  when,  on 
the  eve  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Seven-Year  Plan,  a 
mass  movement  for  a  communist  attitude  to  work  devel¬ 
oped  and  emulation  for  the  titles  of  production  collectives 
or  front-rankers  of  communist  work  was  launched. 

The  workers  who  made  the  best  showing  in  the  course 
of  the  Seven-Year  Plan  were  the  first  to  win  the  title.  In 
Tiraspol  it  was  awarded  to  V.  Yudakova,  a  seamstress  at 
a  local  clothes  factory  and  Deputy  to  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  Moldavian  SSR.  For  ten  years  in  succession  she 
worked  without  defects,  fulfilling  her  daily  quota  by 
200-300%.  In  the  Urals  it  was  awarded  to  a  drill  opera¬ 
tor,  a  student  at  an  evening  department  of  a  technical 
college,  V.  Ostatochnikov,  who  fulfilled  his  quota  for  the 

1  See:  K.  Marx,  F.  Engels,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  4,  p.  82. 

2  V-  I  Lenin,  Collected  Works ,  Vol.  31,  p.  498. 
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first  12  months  of  the  Seven-Year  Plan  in  three  months. 
In  Odessa  one  of  the  first  to  win  the  title  was  G.  Ne- 
zhevenko,  a  lathe  operator  who  by  1960  was  already  ful¬ 
filling  the  1965  plan.  At  the  Urals  Railway  Carriage 
Works  the  title  was  won  by  lathe  operator  V.  Lyantsev 
who  fulfilled  four  yearly  work  quotas  in  1959,  proposed 
18  innovations  which  were  put  into  effect  and  trained 
ten  young  workers.  There  were  thousands  of  other  Com¬ 
munists  and  Komsomol  members  whose  splendid  labour 
achievements  were  an  example  to  the  broad  masses  of  the 
working  people. 

A  magnificent  move  on  the  part  of  Valentina  Gaganova 
added  a  new  element  to  the  movement. 

.  .  .  Hers  was  a  difficult  childhood.  In  1942,  when  she 
had  just  turned  ten,  news  arrived  that  her  father  had  been 
killed  at  the  front.  On  completing  a  seven-year  school, 
she  left  her  native  village  and  moved  to  Vyshny  Volo- 
chek.  Her  greatest  wish  was  to  start  earning  and  help  her 
mother  bring  up  her  three  younger  children.  She  was 
taken  on  as  an  apprentice  at  the  local  textile  mill  and 
proved  to  be  bright  and  efficient.  Under  the  guidance  of 
veteran  workers  she  became  a  skilled  worker  with  a  frank 
and  cheerful  disposition.  She  was  elected  secretary  of  her 
shift’s  Komsomol  organisation  and  was  soon  placed  in 
charge  of  a  youth  team.  Things  were  going  well. 

But  Lyusia  Shibalova’s  team  which  worked  next  to  hers 
continuously  lagged  behind  the  plan.  Valentina  tried  to 
help  with  advice.  Lyusia,  however,  would  merely  shrug 
her  shoulder  in  irritation:  “Leave  me  alone.  What  do  you 
care?”  Once,  in  response  to  some  pretty  severe  criticism, 
she  shouted  angrily:  “It’s  all  very  well  to  give  advice. 
Take  over  my  job  and  we’ll  see  how  good  you  are.”  This 
touched  the  young  Communist  to  the  quick.  “Things  are 
going  well  at  the  mill,”  she  thought.  “Everybody  is  in  such 
a  good  mood.  And  here  we  have  that  team.  . . .  Yes,  some¬ 
thing  has  do  be  done.  We’re  all  doing  a  common  job.” 
Valentina  consulted  her  mother,  and  then  had  a  talk  with 
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the  Party  secretary  and  the  shop’s  management  and  asked 
to  be  transferred  to  Lyusia’s  team.  She  got  a  cool  recep¬ 
tion  there,  while  former  team-mates  were  saddened. 

There  were  more  than  enough  difficulties.  But  Gaga¬ 
nova  did  not  feel  all  alone.  Invisible  threads  connected 
her  splendid  initiative  with  the  enormous  creative  upsurge 
which  swept  the  country  during  the  Seven-Year  Plan.  The 
entire  shop  wished  Valentina  luck,  and  daily  reports  on 
her  progress  were  posted.  Her  new  team  gradually  reor¬ 
ganised  its  work,  accumulated  experience,  acquired  the 
necessary  know-how  and  skill  and,  as  its  members  became 
interested  in  their  work,  it  began  to  overfulfil  their 
quotas.  The  girls’  earnings  grew.  Gaganova’s  wages  also 
increased,  although  they  had  dropped  considerably  when 
she  first  took  over  the  lagging  team.  The  mill’s  adminis¬ 
tration  realised  the  value  of  her  initiative  and  decided 
that  shop  superintendents,  foremen,  and  trade-union  ac¬ 
tivists  should  widely  popularise  her  team’s  work  meth¬ 
ods. 

It  had  happened  before  that  individual  innovators  had 
been  transferred  at  their  own  request  to  sections  which 
failed  to  keep  up  with  the  plan.  But  their  initiative  had 
not  been  taken  up  on  a  broad  scale,  since  local  public  or¬ 
ganisations  did  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  it.  Not 
so  the  Party  organisation  at  the  Vyshny  Volochek  Tex¬ 
tile  Mill  which,  given  the  growing  movement  for  com¬ 
munist  work,  realised  that  Valentina  Gaganova’s  initia¬ 
tive  was  a  valuable  new  development,  another  form  of  the 
mutual  assistance  which  had  already  existed  at  the  en¬ 
terprise.  By  June  1959  a  total  of  48  front-ranking  workers 
at  the  mill  had  been  transferred  to  lagging  teams  at  their 
own  request.  The  Bureau  of  the  Vyshny  Volochek  City 
Party  Committee  encouraged  them.  Thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  throughout  the  country  took  up  this 
initiative. 

The  Soviet  people  placed  a  very  high  value  on  the  la¬ 
bour  exploit  of  the  spinner  from  Vyshny  Volochek.  She 
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was  made  a  Hero  of  Socialist  Labour.  In  June  1959  she 
attended  a  plenary  meeting  of  the  CPSU  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  which  approved  the  new  initiative  and  considered 
it  significant. 

The  Party  brought  Gaganova’s  initiative  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  entire  country.  “It  is  a  Communist’s  duty  to 
be  where  things  are  most  difficult.”  Thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  applications  from  people  wishing  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  lagging  sectors  and  teams  poured  into  Party  and 
Komsomol  committees,  factory  administration  and  collec¬ 
tive-farm  boards. 

In  May  1960  the  Komsomol  Central  Committee  and  the 
All-Union  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions  convened  an 
All-Union  Conference  of  the  Foremost  Participants  in  the 
Emulation  of  Communist  Labour  Teams  and  Front-Rank 
Workers  in  Moscow.  By  then  the  movement  embraced 
more  than  five  million  industrial  and  office  workers  and 
collective  farmers.  The  conference  which  summed  up  the 
already  accumulated  experience  showed  beyond  doubt 
that  in  the  first  years  of  the  Seven-Year  Plan  socialist 
emulation  had  begun  a  new  stage  in  its  development.  And 
when  the  new  Party  Programme  was  adopted  a  year  and 
a  half  later  the  number  of  participants  in  the  emulation 
had  risen  to  20  million. 

The  Soviet  people  looked  upon  the  Programme  of  the 
CPSU  adopted  at  the  22nd  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  as  a  programme  for  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  in¬ 
spired  them  to  work  still  harder  to  reach  the  Seven-Year 
Plan’s  targets  which  they  saw  as  the  immediate  milestones 
in  their  effort  to  build  communism. 

In  1962  workers  from  Magnitogorsk  overtook  the  labour 
productivity  of  the  leading  metallurgical  works  in  the 
United  States.  The  miners  of  the  Donets  Basin  set  up  a 
world  record  by  producing  over  80,000  tons  of  coal  in  a 
month.  The  front-rank  oil-workers  of  the  Tatar  Republic 
that  same  year  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  1965  plan 
targets  by  a  wide  margin. 
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During  the  pre-war  five-year  plans  the  whole  country 
celebrated  the  appearance  of  its  first  industrial  projects. 
During  the  sixties  factories  and  power  stations,  and  so  on 
of  much  higher  capacity  were  built  and  put  into  operation. 
Such  achievements,  however,  were  something  that  was 
taken  for  granted.  Announcements  about  these  events  were 
given  as  information.  Attention  in  the  sixties  was  focussed 
on  such  giants  of  communist  construction  as  the  mammoth 
power  stations  going  up  in  Siberia,  a  gas  pipeline  stretch¬ 
ing  for  several  thousand  kilometres  from  Bukhara  to  the 
Urals,  and  the  complete  electrification  of  the  Moscow- 
Lake  Baikal  railway  line  (this  was  achieved  by  the  end 
of  1961). 

The  Druzhba  (Friendship)  oil  pipeline  being  built  fol¬ 
lowing  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  CMEA  countries  was 
an  exceptionally  important  project.  Estimates  showed  that 
in  1965  Hungary,  Poland,  the  GDR  and  Czechoslovakia 
would  need  not  less  than  15  million  tons  of  oil  in  order 
to  continue  their  economic  development  successfully.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  Soviet  Union  was  willing  to  supply  it,  but  it 
would  have  required  600,000  25-ton  tankers  (put  end  to 
end  they  would  stretch  from  Moscow  to  Vladivostok  and 
perhaps  even  further)  to  transport  that  amount.  More¬ 
over,  it  would  also  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  kilometres  separated  the  Volga  area  from  the 
banks  of  the  Oder. 

A  collective  endeavour  to  find  the  optimum  solution 
of  the  problem  was  begun.  It  was  agreed  that  oil  should 
be  piped  rather  than  transported  by  rail.  It  would  be 
more  economical  even  than  to  transport  it  by  ship.  There 
would  be  neither  loading  nor  unloading  expenses,  and  re¬ 
duced  evaporation,  and  spillage  losses  and  so  on  would  be 
much  lower.  Furthermore,  the  investment  would  be  re¬ 
couped  within  two  or  three  years. 

All  these  factors  were  thoroughly  studied  at  the  10th 
session  of  CMEA  in  December  1958  in  Moscow.  A  huge 
map  resembling  a  brightly  coloured  carpet  and  a  general 
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blueprint  of  the  pipeline  were  laid  out  before  the  partici¬ 
pants.  The  “oil  river”  took  its  beginning  from  a  spot  near 
Kuibyshev  on  the  Volga.  Spanning  the  plains,  hills,  rivers, 
and  marshes  of  the  Central  Russian  Elevation,  it  plunged 
into  Byelorussia  and  from  there  branched  out  to  Poland, 
the  GDR,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary.  Stretching  nearly 
4,500  kilometres,  it  was  the  world’s  longest  oil  pipeline. 
Each  country  built  the  section  of  the  pipeline  running 
through  its  territory. 

In  its  foreign  trade,  the  Soviet  Union,  as  all  other 
peace-loving  states,  bases  itself  on  mutual  advantage  and 
on  the  need  to  preserve  world  peace.  The  imperialists  thus 
had  good  reason  to  fear  the  impression  which  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Druzhba  oil  pipeline  would  make  on  the 
world.  Soviet  oil  further  strengthens  the  might  of  the 
socialist  community  and  not  only  because  oil  refining  and 
petrochemical  industries  are  developing  in  the  GDR,  Po¬ 
land,  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  and  because  these 
countries  have  accumulated  huge  funds,  but  because  once 
again  it  is  the  friendship  of  peoples  that  stands  to  gain 
and  the  fruits  of  economic  development  of  the  socialist 
system  once  more  have  a  favourable  impact  on  the  inter¬ 
national  situation. 

The  pipeline  was  built  at  an  exceptionally  fast  pace. 
During  the  construction  of  the  most  difficult  section,  which 
lay  across  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  a  team  headed  by 
Ivan  Galkin  summoned  all  workers  to  start  emulation 
to  complete  the  project  ahead  of  schedule.  In  response, 
the  Hungarian  and  Czechoslovak  teams  put  their  own 
sections  into  operation  ahead  of  time.  A  Slovak  worker 
Andrej  Klus  performed  a  real  feat.  Correcting  a  welding 
defect  he  crawled  more  than  a  100  metres  down  a  narrow 
pipe,  spending  more  than  half  a  day  there.  Sandor  Kisz- 
nal,  a  Hungarian  diver,  volunteered  to  search  for  mines  in 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Danube  and  risking  his  life 
helped  to  clear  the  river  of  quite  a  few  of  these  remnants 
of  the  Second  World  War.  Hundreds  of  enthusiasts  worked 
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with  a  will  on  the  project.  They  had  common  aims  and 
common  views.  Such  is  the  unconquerable  might  of  pro¬ 
letarian  internationalism. 

The  pipeline  became  operational  in  1963.  There  were 
meetings  and  speeches,  embraces  and  kisses,  bonuses  and 
awards.  It  was  a  genuine  manifestation  of  friendship  and 
fraternity. 

In  the  meantime  others  continued  their  work  on  what 
was  then  the  world’s  largest  hydro-electric  power  station 
at  Bratsk.  It  took  only  three  years  to  fit  its  turbines  and 
in  1964  this  giant  became  fully  operational. 

New  towns  continued  to  appear  on  the  map  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  One  of  them  was  Divnogorsk,  a  place  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of  before  the  beginning  of  the  Seven-Year 
Plan.  When  the  family  of  one  of  the  young  construction 
workers  came  to  join  him — the  first  family  in  the  town’s 
history — they  had  to  be  put  up  in  the  Komsomol  commit¬ 
tee’s  offices.  By  the  beginning  of  1963,  however,  over  a 
thousand  weddings  had  been  celebrated  in  the  town  and 
birth  certificates  had  been  issued  for  close  on  1,800  babies, 
genuine  natives  of  Divnogorsk.  On  March  25,  1963,  the 
following  telegram  was  received  in  Moscow:  “17:  30 
Krasnoyarsk  time  Yenisei  River  harnessed  for  commun¬ 
ism.”  Soon  afterwards  the  assembly  of  the  dam’s  turbines 
began.  The  power  station  was  to  have  an  output  still 
higher  than  that  of  the  Bratsk  giant. 

The  Seven-Year  Plan  was  on  the  whole  successfully 
progressing.  The  chemical  industry  was  making  rapid 
strides  forward  and  gas  and  oil  had  by  this  time  become 
the  decisive  factors  in  the  country’s  energy  balance.  Elec¬ 
tric  and  diesel  engines  were  carrying  out  the  bulk  of  the 
work  on  the  railways.  Prefabricated  elements  made  of 
reinforced  concrete  were  now  being  used  in  construction 
on  a  truly  mass  scale.  The  housing  programme  was  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  and  steady  progress.  In  1961  the  size  of  the 
country’s  urban  population  overtook  that  of  the  rural 
population. 
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A  hydio-power  station  in  Siberia  under  construction 


On  the  strength  of  this  industrial  progress  an  attempt 
was  made  in  1961  to  reconsider  the  plan’s  main  targets 
with  a  view  to  raising  them.  However,  subsequent  events 
obliged  the  planners  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  ques¬ 
tions:  the  reasons  for  atomisation  of  capital  investments, 
for  agriculture’s  failure  to  keep  up  with  industry,  and  for 
the  lag  in  the  production  of  consumer  goods  compared 
with  the  production  of  the  means  of  production  and  for 
the  slow  rise  in  the  productivity  of  labour. 

The  Programme  of  the  CPSU  had  called  for  more  con¬ 
centrated  economic  analysis  and  for  closer  attention  to 
be  paid  to  the  scientific  substantiation  of  economic  plans. 
A  large  number  of  articles  appeared  in  the  press  calling 
for  more  effective  methods  of  production  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  planning  and  pricing.  Scientists,  executives  and 
Party  workers  wrote  about  neglected  opportunities  in  the 
work  of  specific  factories,  construction  projects,  depart¬ 
ments  and  economic  councils.  The  existing  system  of 
economic  administration  adopted  in  1957  was  turning  out 
to  have  quite  a  number  of  disadvantages.  Initially  the 
economic  councils  had  done  a  lot  in  encouraging  fruitful 
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initiative  in  the  enterprises  within  the  specific  area  under 
their  supervision,  but  the  new  system  later  served  to  pro¬ 
mote  parochialism.  The  abandonment  of  economic  admin¬ 
istration  according  to  individual  branches  had  made  the 
supervision  of  the  economy  unnecessarily  complicated  and 
meant  that  there  was  an  enormous  number  of  economic 
bodies  in  existence  which  were  not  directly  responsible  for 
development  in  specific  branches. 

The  numerous  reforms  of  the  country’s  economic  admin¬ 
istration  had  clearly  had  undesired  effects.  A  situation 
had  developed  in  which  at  times  the  chief  means  of  im¬ 
proving  the  running  of  industry  and  agriculture  was  taken 
to  be  the  reorganisation  of  the  administrative  apparatus. 
The  economic  councils  were  enlarged  and  a  system  of 
new  departments  was  set  up,  but  success  was  not  forthcom¬ 
ing.  Soon  things  had  reached  the  following  impasse:  plans 
for  production  and  capital  construction  were  reviewed  by 
one  set  of  bodies,  supplies  by  another,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  assimilation  of  new  technology  by  a  third.  In 
practice  this  meant  that  there  was  no  longer  any  centre 
where  the  development  of  a  specific  branch  of  industry 
could  be  reviewed  as  a  whole.  As  a  result,  although  many 
decisions  were  adopted  during  this  period,  technical  pro¬ 
gress  was  relatively  slow  and  the  programme  for  scientific 
research  and  the  introduction  of  scientific  and  technical 
innovations  was  by  no  means  carried  out  in  full.  The  out¬ 
put  of  new  machinery  lagged  particularly  and  progress 
in  automation  and  all-round  mechanisation  was  very  slow. 

Although  taken  as  a  whole  the  Seven-Year  Plan  went 
according  to  schedule,  progress  in  certain  branches  of  econ¬ 
omy  left  much  to  be  desired.  A  certain  amount  of  com¬ 
placency  was  to  be  observed  in  the  attitudes  of  some  eco¬ 
nomic  executives  after  the  successes  scored  in  agriculture 
in  1953-1958.  The  compilers  of  the  Seven-Year  Plan  had 
assumed  that  much  better  use  would  be  made  of  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery  after  the  MTS  had  been  disbanded  and 
their  machinery  sold  to  the  farms.  It  had  been  decided  to 
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make  some  cuts  in  the  production  of  farming  machinery. 

Steps  had  to  be  taken  in  the  very  first  years  of  the  plan 
to  offset  these  miscalculations.  In  1962  the  state  even  had 
to  raise  purchase  prices  for  some  types  of  animal  produce 
as  a  result  of  which  retail  prices  for  meat  and  butter  had 
to  be  put  up.  Efforts  were  made  to  obtain  supplementary 
funds  for  the  expansion  of  tractor,  grain-harvester  and 
mineral  fertiliser  production.  Great  results  were  hoped 
for  from  the  reorganisation  of  agriculture’s  administration 
introduced  at  that  time  but  no  substantial  improvements 
were  forthcoming  and  it,  on  the  contrary,  only  led  to  a 
number  of  experienced  farm  leaders  having  to  give  up 
practical  for  purely  administrative  work. 

Unlucky  weather  conditions  seriously  undermined  the 
economy  of  the  collective  and  state  farms  in  1963.  A  very 
dry  summer  following  on  a  severe  winter  resulted  in  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  harvest,  and  the  USSR  was  obliged  to 
purchase  part  of  its  grain  requirements  abroad.  Of  course, 
such  whims  of  nature  could  not  be  foreseen  but  this  served 
to  demonstrate  once  again  how  important  it  was  for  the 
country’s  agriculture  to  achieve  a  level  of  development 
high  enough  to  insure  it  against  ups  and  downs  in  the 
weather  and  to  guarantee  the  necessary  reserves.  While 
gross  agricultural  output  rose  on  the  average  by  7.6% 
each  year  during  the  1955-1959  period,  it  did  not  even 
rise  by  as  much  as  2%  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  Seven- 
Year  Plan,  and  only  a  very  small  improvement  in  yields 
was  to  be  observed. 

Life  itself  was  to  show  how  vital  it  was  to  adhere  to 
correct  pricing  policies  with  regard  to  both  agricultural 
and  industrial  output  and  to  make  a  meticulous  scientific 
analysis  of  all  measures  aimed  at  promoting  economic 
development.  Every  deviation  from  such  a  course  was 
bound  to  hold  back  the  advance  of  communist  construc¬ 
tion. 

A  telling  proof  of  this  was  provided  by  the  division  of 
all  Party,  government,  trade-union,  and  Komsomol  organi- 
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sations  into  two  sections,  one  for  agriculture  and  one  for 
industry,  that  was  implemented  in  late  1962  and  early 
1963.  The  initiators  of  this  change  assumed  that  economic 
administration  both  in  the  centre  and  in  the  provinces 
would  become  more  efficient,  purposeful  and  competent. 
They  were  mistaken:  the  division  to  a  certain  degree 
severed  the  links  between  industry  and  agriculture  and 
this  in  no  way  furthered  either  the  consolidation  of  con¬ 
tacts  between  town  and  country  or  co-operation  between 
the  working  class  and  the  peasantry. 

These  phenomena  clearly  did  nothing  to  improve  the 
country’s  economic  position  and  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  general  line  of  the  Communist  Party  as  defined 
at  the  20th,  21st  and  22nd  Congresses  of  the  CPSU. 
Indeed,  they  obstructed  the  work  of  the  Soviet  people.  The 
new  CPSU  Programme  called  for  a  different  approach  to 
economic  administration  and  to  the  organisation  of  the 
people’s  creative  activity.  This  explains  why  the  whole 
country  gave  the  decisions  adopted  at  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee’s  October  (1964)  plenary  meeting  such  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.  The  decisions  adopted  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  reflected  the  Party’s  firm  resolve  to  foster  Leninist 
standards  of  Party  life  and  Leninist  principles  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  make  sure  that  they  were  strictly  adhered  to. 
The  Party  subjected  all  manifestations  of  subjectivism  in 
economic  management  to  harsh  criticism  and  found  it 
necessary  to  rectify  all  mistakes  committed  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  The  plenary  meeting  also  relieved  Nikita  Khru¬ 
shchev  of  his  duties  as  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  CPSU.  He  also  resigned  from  his  post  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR.  Leonid 
Brezhnev  was  elected  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  CPSU  and  Alexei  Kosygin  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR  by  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

At  that  time  Leonid  Brezhnev  was  58  years  old.  He 
came  from  a  worker’s  family  and  after  studying  land 
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utilisation  at  a  technical  school  went  on  to  graduate  from 
a  metallurgical  institute.  In  1931  he  joined  the  CPSU. 
He  had  worked  in  agriculture  and  had  experience  of 
industrial  engineering;  at  various  times  he  had  head¬ 
ed  Party  organisations  in  Dnepropetrovsk,  Zaporo¬ 
zhye,  Moldavia,  and  Kazakhstan  and  during  the 
war  had  engaged  in  political  work  at  the  front.  In 
1952  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Central  Committee  secre¬ 
taries. 

Alexei  Kosygin  also  came  from  a  worker’s  family.  He 
was  born  in  1904  and  joined  the  Communist  Party  in 
1927.  He  graduated  a  textile  institute  and  his  working 
career  started  at  a  textile  factory  where  he  worked  his 
way  up  from  foreman  to  workshop  superintendent,  to 
director,  and  went  on  from  there  to  become  People’s  Com¬ 
missar  of  the  Textile  Industry.  He  was  later  put  in  charge 
of  the  State  Planning  Committee,  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
and  worked  as  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  USSR. 

Leonid  Brezhnev  and  Alexei  Kosygin  were  re-elected 
to  the  Central  Committee  and  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  USSR  on  several  occasions.  (The  state  paid  due  rec¬ 
ognition  to  their  services  to  the  country  on  a  number  of 
occasions:  they  are  both  Heroes  of  Socialist  Labour.) 

The  decisions  adopted  by  the  Party  in  October  1964 
were  soon  to  influence  all  aspects  of  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  end  of  1964  the  artificial  division  of  Party 
organisations  into  agricultural  and  industrial  branches 
was  lifted.  The  re-introduction  of  joint  Party  bodies  en¬ 
hanced  the  role  of  Party  organisations  and  made  their 
work  much  more  effective.  Similar  changes  were  also 
made  in  the  Komsomol  organisations. 

Elections  to  the  local  Soviets  of  Working  People’s 
Deputies  were  held  in  the  spring  of  1965.  The  division 
of  the  Soviets  into  agricultural  and  industrial  branches  was 
also  done  away  with.  The  Soviets  could  rely  in  their 
activities  on  broad  public  assistance.  There  were  more 
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than  23  million  voluntary  helpers  in  1965  (as  compared 
to  20  million  in  1961).  In  their  efforts  directed  towards 
drawing  increasingly  wide  sections  of  the  working  people 
into  the  country’s  everyday  public  affairs,  the  work  of  the 
state  apparatus  and  all  branches  of  the  economy,  the  Party 
and  the  government  reorganised  the  organs  of  Party  and 
State  Control  (set  up  in  1962  as  permanent  committees 
both  centrally  and  in  the  provinces)  as  organs  of  People's 
Control.  Their  very  name  was  designed  to  express  more 
clearly  and  more  fully  the  nature  of  their  activity  which 
was  designed  to  involve  the  broad  masses  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  work  of  the  state  and  ensure  regular  control  ot  the 
implementation  of  officially  adopted  decisions. 

Relying  on  the  increased  committed  activity  of  town 
and  country  dwellers,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSLf 
and  the  Soviet  Government  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
improving  economic  relations  and  the  system  of  economic 
management  and  planning  and  stimulating  production. 
This  made  it  possible  as  early  as  1965  to  redeploy  on  a 
considerable  scale  the  available  labour  force  and  reserves, 
step  up  both  agricultural  and  industrial  production  and 
raise  the  people  s  living  standards. 

Efforts  to  make  fuller  use  of  the  economic  laws  of 
socialism  in  the  management  of  the  Soviet  economy  were 
interpreted  in  an  extremely  biased  manner  in  the  capital¬ 
ist  countries.  The  bourgeois  press  had  always  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  space  to  what  was  happening  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  be  naive  to  expect  an  unemotional  and 
impartial  account  of  the  construction  of  a  classless  society 
from  them.  In  1965  bourgeois  newspapers  began  publish¬ 
ing  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
“now  on  the  threshold  of  a  truly  sensational  economic 
reorganisation”. 

Many  papers  and  magazines  went  in  for  articles  of 
this  sort  in  order  to  intrigue  their  readers,  whereas 
in  actual  fact  there  were  no  sensational  surprises  in  store 
for  anyone.  If  the  capitalist  press  had  been  seeking 
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to  provide  a  faithful  account  of  life  in  the  USSR,  it  could 
easily  have  made  use  of  Soviet  press,  radio,  and  television 
material. 

For  several  years  Soviet  scientists  and  economic 
executives  had  been  discussing  concrete  methods  for 
improving  the  whole  system  of  planning,  pricing  and 
economic  management.  The  public  was  firmly  opposed  to 
any  narrow  departmental  approach  to  planning,  to 
inflexible  planning.  The  point  at  issue  was  the  provision 
of  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  technical  progress, 
the  demonstration  by  the  state  of  true  concern  about  the 
implementation  of  every  new  invention.  Cases  of  inter¬ 
ference  in  scientific  affairs  and  the  development  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole  on  the  part  of  incompetent  adminis¬ 
trators  were  severely  criticised. 

After  the  Central  Committee  plenary  meeting  in 
October  1964  scientific  discussions  flared  up  with  new 
force.  This  helped  the  Party  to  elaborate  a  new  approach 
to  the  management  of  the  country’s  economic  life  and  to 
define  the  principles  of  the  Soviet  state  economic  policy 
best  suited  to  contemporary  needs. 

In  December  1964  the  plan  and  budget  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  were  reviewed  by  the  session  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  USSR.  Deputies  gave  convincing  illustrations 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  system  of  economic  councils 
and  of  the  errors  in  agricultural  policy  committed  over 
the  past  few  years.  Their  criticism  was  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  and  reflected  in  the  session’s  resolutions. 

In  March  1965  the  Central  Committee  plenary  meeting 
discussed  urgent  measures  for  the  further  development  of 
Soviet  agriculture.  A  wide  programme  designed  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  collective  and  state  farms’  production  growth 
rates  was  drawn  up  collectively  by.  all  the  members  of 
the  Central  Committee.  It  was  decided  to  increase  sup¬ 
plies  of  agricultural  machinery  and  to  introduce  fixed 
plans  for  agricultural  produce  purchases  for  several  years 
in  advance  (right  up  till  1970). 
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The  positive  effects  of  these  new  measures  made  them¬ 
selves  felt  before  the  year  was  out.  Even  the  drought  that 
year  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  an  overall  increase  in 
agricultural  production.  The  total  output  that  year  was 
higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  As  a  result  the  total 
income  of  the  collective  farms  and  the  earnings  of  collec¬ 
tive  farmers  rose  by  16%. 

Radical  changes  were  also  taking  place  in  industry. 
The  question  as  to  which  indices  should  be  taken  as  a 
basis  for  state  planning  and  for  keeping  a  check  on  the 
work  of  individual  enterprises  was  now  up  for  discus¬ 
sion.  It  was  imperative  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
some  factories  running  short  of  raw  materials,  fuel,  and 
semimanufactured  goods  while  others  had  surpluses  of 
them,  and  to  make  sure  that  factories  stopped  producing 
commodities  for  which  there  was  no  longer  any  demand. 
Methods  were  discussed  for  ensuring  that  the  interests 
of  each  member  of  the  country’s  labour  force  and  each 
enterprise  coincided  with  those  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 
Scores  of  such  questions  were  discussed  by  scientists, 
economic  executives,  Party  workers  and  trade-union 
activists.  Some  of  them  considered  that  the  economy  had 
simply  outgrown  planning  run  with  the  help  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  accoutrements  of  accounting  and  old-fashioned 
calculators.  They  maintained  that  new  equipment  and 
techniques  were  necessary  and  that  it  would  then  be  quite 
all  right  to  go  on  drawing  up  plans  for  each  enterprise 
at  the  centre,  laying  down  detailed  tasks  and  conditions 
for  its  activity. 

Other  participants  in  this  discussion  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  type  of  administrative  regimentation  which  had 
been  indispensable  at  earlier  stages  of  the  country’s 
development  was  now  no  longer  compatible  with  the  new 
goal  of  creating  the  material  and  technical  basis  of  com¬ 
munism  and  the  immediate  tasks  this  involved.  In  the  pre¬ 
vailing  situation  when  commodity-money  relations  still 
operated  and  the  country’s  economy  had  reached  a  very 
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high  level  of  development,  centralised  planning  should 
indicate  only  overall  (i.e.,  the  most  important)  trends  and 
indices.  Tens  of  thousands  of  different  types  of  products 
could  no  longer  be  distributed  on  a  centralised  basis. 
Individual  enterprises  needed  to  be  made  more  inde¬ 
pendent  and  also  made  responsible  for  their  work.  They 
would  thus  have  a  vested  interest  in  running  their  work 
more  profitably,  in  raising  the  quality  of  their  produce, 
and  in  increasing  the  quantity  and  variety  of  their  output. 

In  search  of  an  answer  to  these  questions  the  govern¬ 
ment  applied,  by  way  of  experiment,  new  planning 
methods  and  economic  incentives  at  a  number  of  enter¬ 
prises  in  1964-1965.  The  work  of  these  particular  factories 
had  in  the  past  been  assessed  mainly  in  accordance  with 
their  gross  output,  that  is  to  say  attention  had  been  paid 
first  and  foremost  to  the  overall  value  of  the  goods  they 
produced.  New  indices  apart  from  gross  output  were  now 
introduced:  sales  and  profit  targets  now  had  to  be  reached 
as  well.  A  number  of  clothes  factories  in  Moscow  and 
Gorky  were  permitted  to  produce  clothes  ordered  directly 
by  specific  shops.  The  workers  at  the  factories  and  shops 
concerned  were  themselves  allowed  to  decide  what 
patterns  and  colours  to  use  for  suits  and  when  and  in  what 
quantities  they  were  needed  for  sale.  This  experiment  was 
to  prove  justified  and  the  factories’  profits  grew.  In  ad¬ 
dition  a  special  system  of  bonuses  was  introduced  which 
made  possible  regular  wage  supplements  of  up  to 
40-50%  of  their  month’s  wages  for  industrial  and  white- 
collar  workers.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  Moscow 
and  Leningrad  motor  transport  services  and  mines  in  the 
Ukraine.  This  put  an  end  to  machinery  standing  idle  and 
considerable  profits  over  and  above  the  plan  were  soon 
forthcoming.  Noticeable  rise  in  wages  also  resulted,  and 
in  addition,  at  the  request  of  enterprises,  part  of  the 
profits  were  spent  on  modernising  production,  on  social 
and  cultural  functions,  and  on  services. 

These  experiments  and  the  overall  efforts  of  the  Party 
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to  improve  the  planning  system  and  economic  manage¬ 
ment  were  what  had  excited  the  bourgeois  press  so  much 
in  the  summer  of  1965. 

For  the  Soviet  people,  however,  these  new  measures  had 
nothing  mysterious  or  sensational  about  them.  In  the  calm, 
confident  activities  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
CPSU  and  the  government  they  saw  nothing  but  these 
bodies’  firm  resolve  to  make  maximum  use  of  the 
advantages  of  the  socialist  system  in  order  to  hasten  the 
construction  of  a  classless  society.  When  a  new  economic 
reform  was  introduced  in  September  1965  the  country  was 
well  prepared  and  took  the  changes  in  its  stride.  Practical 
experience  had  shown  that  it  was  salutary  to  do  away 
with  the  economic  councils  and  set  up  ministries  respon¬ 
sible  for  separate  branches  of  the  economy  and  called 
upon  to  pursue  a  single  technical  policy  in  their  specific 
branches.  Those  who  were  under  the  illusion  that  this 
meant  a  return  to  the  former  pattern  of  administration  in 
force  before  1957  were  mistaken  and  failed  to  understand 
the  essence  of  the  decisions  adopted  by  the  plenary  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Central  Committee  in  September  1965. 

The  economic  reform  first  introduced  in  the  autumn  of 
1965  demanded  that  the  branch  and  territorial  principles 
of  economic  management  be  made  compatible,  comple¬ 
ment  each  other,  and  be  applied  in  conjunction  with  the 
interbranch  goals  of  general  economic  development  and 
of  developing  the  economies  of  all  the  regions  of  the 
USSR.  But  this  was  only  one  aspect  of  the  situation.  An 
equally  important  aspect  of  the  reform  was  the  change  it 
introduced  in  planning  procedures  and  the  additional 
scope  it  provided  for  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprises  and  for  greater  material  incentives. 

The  new  system  ensured  favourable  conditions  for 
enterprises  to  increase  their  profitability.  Before  the  re¬ 
form  managers  and  workers  had  also  campaigned  for 
increased  labour  productivity,  for  work  without  losses,  and 
for  greater  profits  and  social  funds.  However,  before  the 
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reform  it  had  not  been  possible  for  operational  economic 
autonomy  to  come  into  its  own.  Material  incentives  were 
not  used  exactly  as  was  demanded  by  the  socialist  principle 
of  distribution  according  to  work  done  or  to  the  extent 
allowed  by  the  Soviet  economy  at  the  time.  For  examp¬ 
le,  in  1959-1963  per  capita  profits  in  industry  rose  by 
44%,  enterprise  funds  by  a  mere  10%,  and  bonuses  and 
other  extra  incentive  payments  from  those  funds  by 
only  2%. 

This  disparity  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  drop  in 
the  industrial  growth  rate  from  11.4%  in  1959  to  7.3%  in 
1964.  Labour  productivity  in  industry  also  rose  at  a  slower 
rate  than  planned:  the  rise  obtained  over  the  period 
1961-1965  was  on  an  average  4.6%  as  against  6.5%  in 
the  preceding  five-year  period. 

Industry  was  now  called  upon  to  make  more  efficient 
use  of  production  funds  and  capital  investment  and  to 
ensure  that  output  was  of  a  high  quality.  This  was  im¬ 
possible  to  achieve  without  an  extension  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  foundation  of  economic  management.  The  new 
economic  reform  gave  the  working  people  still  wider 
opportunities  for  having  their  say  in  managing  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  this  context  a  first  priority  task  was  to  raise  the 
industrial  labour  force’s  knowledge  of  economics  and 
train  economic  experts.  At  the  beginning  of  1965  econ¬ 
omists  accounted  for  a  mere  6%  of  the  total  number  of 
graduates,  less  than  the  1940  figure.  The  government 
instructed  the  higher  educational  institutions  to  under¬ 
take  steps  to  provide  well-qualified  economic  experts  for 
all  industrial  enterprises. 

The  Communist  Party  had  already  accumulated 
tremendous  experience  in  the  field  and  could  call  on  the 
advice  and  co-operation  of  large  numbers  of  experts  when 
it  embarked  on  the  implementation  of  this  economic  re¬ 
form.  In  1965  there  were  over  two  million  industrial 
personnel  with  specialised  secondary  or  higher  education, 
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and  there  were  over  four  million  Communists  working  in 
industry.  In  1928,  when  socialist  industrialisation  was 
only  just  getting  under  way,  there  were  on  average  only 
four  engineers  and  technicians  per  hundred  workers  of 
whom  only  one  would  be  a  graduate.  By  the  mid-sixties 
there  were  approximately  14  engineers  and  technicians 
per  hundred  workers,  eight  of  them  graduates. 

Over  twenty-two  million  workers  were  employed  in 
industry  in  1965  and  this  total  constituted  a  five  million 
increase  on  the  1959  figure — the  beginning  of  the  Seven- 
Year  Plan.  Within  that  period  large  numbers  of  skilled 
veteran  workers  born  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  had 
retired  and  were  replaced  by  the  younger  generation 
which  had  grown  up  after  the  war.  These  young  workers 
had  yet  to  acquire  industrial  experience  but  the  great 
bulk  of  them  had  received  a  good  secondary  education 
and  took  an  active  part  in  public  life.  For  example,  half 
the  young  workers  in  the  engineering  industry  (aged  28 
and  under)  had  completed  ten-year  schooling;  70%  of 
them  were  Komsomol  and  10%  Party  members,  while  the 
vast  majority  had  three  to  five  years  of  experience  in 
industry  behind  them.  In  short  these  young  workers  held 
out  considerable  promise  for  the  years  ahead. 

The  system  of  economic  management  drawn  up  in 
1965  which  provided  for  increased  economic  incentives 
for  all  engaged  in  both  industrial  and  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  encouraged  not  only  the  enterprise  managers  but 
also  the  broad  masses  of  the  working  people  to  intensify 
their  efforts  to  make  sure  that  all  output  was  of  a  high 
quality  and  that  enterprises  became  increasingly  profitable. 
The  final  year  of  the  Seven-Year  Plan  was  to  demonstrate 
the  timeliness  of  these  measures.  Overall  economic  indices 
for  1965  were  considerably  higher  than  those  for  1963 
and  1964. 

At  the  end  of  1964  and  beginning  of  1965  front-rank 
Moscow  factories  undertook  to  ensure  that  all  the  articles 
they  produced  brought  in  profits.  Soon  afterwards  front- 
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rank  Moscow  and  Leningrad  factories,  in  collaboration 
with  scientists,  took  it  upon  themselves  to  ensure  that 
within  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  years  their 
maior  lines  of  goods  conformed  to  top  international 
standards.  It  was  no  accident  that  these  important  initia¬ 
tives  were  made  not  by  individual  innovators  or  teams 
but  by  whole  factories  and  groups  of  enterprises.  Their 
proposals  were  the  product  of  collective  thought  and  in¬ 
corporated  all  that  was  best  in  the  work  of  the  front- 
rank  teams  and  workshops  of  these  factories.  The  workers’ 
collectives  at  these  front-rank  enterprises  reviewed  and 
improved  their  production  plans  and  the  enterprises’  pro¬ 
grammes  with  organisational  and  technical  measures:  the 
participants  in  the  emulation  campaign  pledged  to  over¬ 
fulfil  their  commitments  and  the  management  guaranteed 
not  merely  its  customary  co-operation  and  moral  support 
but  also  the  timely  supply  of  the  additional  raw  and  other 
materials  and  the  machinery  and  equipment  required  by 
the  teams  participating  in  the  campaign. 

In  1965  thirty  million  workers  and  administrative  staff 
were  participating  in  the  highest  form  of  emulation  cam¬ 
paign,  namely,  the  movement  for  communist  work.  This 
creative  activity  on  the  part  of  the  people  together  with 
the  new  approach  to  economic  management  accelerated 
the  development  of  the  Soviet  economy.  The  industrial 
growth  rate  rose  to  8.6%,  which  was  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  on  the  1964  index.  The  collective  and  state  farms’ 
gross  output,  despite  the  drought  that  year,  was  also 
higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before  (above  all  on  the 
account  of  successes  scored  by  livestock-breeders). 

In  the  summer  of  1965  the  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  started  publishing  and  broadcasting  reports  on 
the  enterprises  which  had  fulfilled  their  seven-year  plans 
ahead  of  schedule.  Among  the  first  to  reach  their  plan 
targets  early  were  Leningrad’s  electrical  engineers,  the 
metallurgists  from  Dniepropetrovsk  Region  and  the  oil- 
workers  of  Tataria  and  Bashkiria.  That  year  the  country 
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was  celebrating  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  victory  over  Nazi  Germany  in  the  Great 
Patriotic  War.  The  hero  cities  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Kiev, 
Volgograd,  Sevastopol  and  Odessa  and  the  Brest  hero 
fortress  were  awarded  the  country’s  highest  decorations, 
the  Order  of  Lenin  and  the  Gold  Star  of  Hero  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Numerous  groups  of  Young  Pioneers  and 
Komsomol  members  visited  the  sites  of  legendary  battles. 
Many  new  museums  were  opened  and  monuments  un¬ 
veiled  in  towns  and  villages  to  commemorate  the  feats  of 
the  war  heroes.  Throughout  the  country  the  people  paid 
homage  to  those  who  had  defended  the  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  Soviet  homeland  against  the  Nazi  in¬ 
vaders  in  1941-1945.  This  revival  of  past  memories 
inspired  the  Soviet  people  to  new  achievements.  In  their 
peaceful  labour  feats  and  successful  fulfilment  of  eco¬ 
nomic  plans  the  Soviet  people  saw  a  guarantee  of  their 
country’s  further  progress,  the  consolidation  of  its  defence 
potential  and  the  safeguarding  of  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

In  August  1965  the  working  people  of  Moscow  were 
the  first  to  complete  ahead  of  schedule  the  Seven-Year 
Plan  programme  for  overall  industrial  production.  Their 
success  was  soon  followed  by  similar  achievements  by  in¬ 
dustrial  and  office  workers  in  Leningrad,  Sverdlovsk 
Region,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Seven-Year  Plan  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  whole 
branches  of  industry  in  the  Union  and  Autonomous 
Republics  reported  that  they  had  fulfilled  their  targets 
ahead  of  schedule.  Thus  despite  some  growing  pains  and 
unavoidable  increases  in  military  spending  to  consolidate 
the  defence  might  of  the  USSR  (particularly  during  the 
Cuban  crisis  and  as  a  result  of  the  USA’s  aggression  in 
Vietnam)  a  major  advance  had  been  achieved  in  the  Soviet 
Union’s  economic  development. 
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BEGINNING  OF  THE  EIGHTH  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN. 

50th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LAND  OF  SOVIETS 

January  1,  1966,  brought  the  working  people  two  impor¬ 
tant  pieces  of  news.  The  first  of  these  was  that  from  that 
day  retail  prices  for  sugar,  confectionery,  cotton  fabrics, 
knitwear,  and  various  other  goods  would  be  reduced  in 
rural  areas  to  the  same  level  as  those  current  in  the  towns. 
(The  significance  of  this  measure  stands  out  particularly 
clearly  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time  almost  half 
the  population  lived  in  rural  areas.)  The  second  one  was 
linked  to  the  Central  Committee’s  decision  to  give  sup¬ 
port  to  the  initiative  of  a  number  of  factories  which  had 
called  for  the  organisation  of  an  emulation  campaign  for 
economising  on  materials. 

Soviet  men  and  women  who  had  grown  up  in  a  country 
with  a  planned  economy  where  the  means  of  production 
belonged  to  society  as  a  whole  were  well  aware  of  the 
connection  between  these  two.  The  extra  metal,  fuel  or 
raw  materials  gained  by  adhering  to  a  policy  of  strict 
economy  would  assist  economic  development  and  facilitate 
further  improvements  to  the  nation’s  well-being.  It  was 
with  this  in  mind  that  the  working  people  started  discuss¬ 
ing  the  new  five-year  plan  for  1966-1970.  Naturally  a 
good  deal  of  attention  was  devoted  to  analysing  the 
experience  gained  and  the  results  obtained  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  seven  years  when  the  new  control  figures  were  being 
drawn  up.  These  questions  were  also  the  central  focus  of 
discussion  at  the  next  congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  23rd  Congress  of  the  CPSU  was  opened  on  March 
29,  1966,  in  the  Kremlin  Palace  of  Congresses  in  Moscow: 
it  was  attended  by  delegates  representing  almost  twelve 
and  a  half  million  Communists. 

Almost  five  thousand  delegates  had  assembled  in 
Moscow  from  all  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  finest 
members  of  the  Party,  in  whom  the  country  could  well 
take  pride,  had  come  to  the  capital  of  the  USSR  to  re- 
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view  together  the  tasks  that  lay  ahead  and  determine  the 
main  trends  of  the  political  and  economic  work  to  be 
engaged  in  by  the  CPSU  and  the  whole  of  Soviet  society. 
The  main  Central  Committee  report  was  delivered  by 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  and  Alexei  Kosygin  reported  on  the 
draft  directives  for  the  five-year  plan  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  for  1966-1970. 

The  delegates  unanimously  approved  the  work  that  had 
been  done  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU.  On 
behalf  of  the  Party  as  a  whole  they  stressed  the 
fundamental  significance  of  the  decisions  adopted  by  the 
October  Central  Committee  plenarv  meeting  two  years 
previously.  They  drew  attention  to  the  enhanced  political 
and  organisational  role  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
life  of  Soviet  society.  The  measures  undertaken  to  rectify 
subjectivist  mistakes  in  the  style  and  method  of  national 
leadership  were  also  unanimously  approved.  The  congress 
gave  its  wholehearted  support  to  the  decisions  adopted  at 
the  1965  Central  Committee  plenary  meetings,  which  had 
consistently  served  to  bring  to  light  the  shortcomings 
holding  back  the  growth  of  the  socialist  economy  and  had 
evolved  a  new  approach  to  economic  management. 

All  the  work  carried  out  at  the  congress,  which  lasted 
from  March  29  to  April  8,  1966,  proceeded  in  a  business¬ 
like  and  principled  atmosphere.  The  delegates  praised 
highly  the  overall  achievements  of  the  Soviet  economy  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  seven  years  during  which  the 
basic  assets  of  the  economy  as  a  whole  had  grown  by  90% 
and  those  of  industry  by  100%.  The  volume  of  industrial 
production  had  increased  by  84%  instead  of  80%  as  pro¬ 
jected  in  the  plan.  Although  the  production  indices  for  the 
collective  and  state  farms  lagged  somewhat  behind,  the 
overall  advance  in  this  sphere  was  also  spectacular. 
Indeed,  the  economic  and  defence  potential  which  the 
Soviet  Union  had  possessed  in  1959  had  taken  over  40 
years  to  build  up  (if  years  of  war  were  deducted  that 
meant  32  years  of  hard  effort),  while  in  the  seven  years 
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from  1959  to  1965  the  working  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Communist  Party  had  succeeded 
in  doubling  that  achievement.  What  had  once  taken 
32  years  now  took  a  mere  seven:  such  was  the  progress 
to  be  observed  in  Soviet  economic  development  at  the 
new  stage  of  communist  construction. 

Still  more  impressive  than  this  quantitative  growth 
were  the  qualitative  advances  made  in  the  economy  over 
the  same  period.  For  example,  oil  and  gas  were  now  the 
decisive  factors  in  the  country’s  fuel  balance  (the  gas  in¬ 
dustry  brought  the  economy  twice  the  amount  of  funds 
that  had  been  spent  on  that  particular  branch  during  the 
whole  of  the  Seven-Year  Plan  period).  Diesel  and  electric 
engines  were  now  used  in  85%  of  the  country’s  railway 
movements  as  compared  to  a  mere  26.4%  in  1959.  The 
production  of  articles  made  of  synthetic  materials  was 
growing  at  unprecedented  rate.  By  the  mid-sixties  radio¬ 
engineering  and  electronics  dominated  the  engineering 
industry.  the  three  most  economic  branches  of  industry — 
electric  and  thermal  power  production  and  the  chemical 
and  engineering  industries — accounted  for  35%  of  total 
industrial  production  in  1965  as  compared  to  27u/o  in 
1958.  Scientific  and  technical  progress,  epitomised  in  the 
Soviet  Union’s  historic  achievements  in  outer  space,  was 
accompanied  by  remarkable  achievements  in  all  spheres 
of  Soviet  life. 

Hundreds  of  figures  could  be  cited  to  illustrate  the 
extent  to  which  manual  labour  was  being  ousted  from  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry;  automatic  production  lines  and  pro¬ 
grammed  machinery  were  being  introduced  to  the  econ¬ 
omy,  civil  aviation  was  being  revolutionised  by  jet  air¬ 
craft,  and  high-speed  Soviet  liners  were  sallying  forth 
over  the  oceans. 

As  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  Seven-Year  Plan 
the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  had  been  only  the  twelfth  largest 
in  the  world  (in  tonnage)  and  at  that  stage  the  effects  of 
the  war,  during  which  nearly  half  its  vessels  had  been 
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lost,  were  still  to  be  felt.  By  1965,  however,  the  Soviet 
merchant  fleet  had  jumped  to  sixth  place:  eight  out  of 
every  ten  ships  it  possessed  at  that  time  were  built  during 
the  sixties.  Modern  vessels  flying  the  Soviet  flag  were  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  ports  of  ninety-eight  countries. 

Housing  and  industrial  buildings  were  also  going  up  at 
unprecedented  speed.  Gorky,  Novosibirsk,  Tashkent,  Baku, 
and  Kharkov,  which  had  all  topped  the  million  mark  by 
the  beginning  of  the  Seven-Year  Plan,  were  now  on  an 
equal  tooting  with  the  country’s  main  administrative  and 
industrial  centres  such  as  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and  Kiev. 
Another  178  towns  had  appeared  on  the  map  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  included  such  widely  known  towns  as  Soli- 
gorsk  in  Byelorussia,  Neringa  in  Lithuania,  Tsimlyansk  in 
Rostov  Region  and  Shakhtinsk  in  Kazakhstan,  and  many 
others  such  as  Urai,  Zheleznogorsk-ilimsky  and  Novo- 
cheboksarsk  which  had  not  yet  made  a  name  for  them¬ 
selves.  But  after  all  the  names  Angarsk,  Bratsk  and  Divno- 
gorsk  had  not  been  known  to  many  a  few  years  previously 
when  they  were  growing  into  big  industrial  centres  of 
Soviet  Siberia.  The  above  three  towns  also  had  a  big 
future  in  front  of  them:  Urai  was  the  centre  of  enormous 
oil-fields  in  the  Tyumen  area;  rich  iron-ore  deposits  had 
been  found  near  Zheleznogorsk-ilimsky  on  the  banks  of 
the  small  Korshunikha  River  in  the  taiga  of  Eastern 
Siberia;  Novocheboksarsk  was  to  become  a  new  centre  of 
the  chemical  industry  in  Chuvashia,  once  a  purely  agrarian 
area. 

As  mentioned  earlier  not  all  the  Seven-Year  Plan 
targets  were  fulfilled  but  the  main  objectives  had  been 
achieved.  The  Seven-Year  Plan,  conceived  as  the  first  step 
to  building  up  the  material  and  technical  basis  of  com¬ 
munism,  had  been  fulfilled  as  a  whole.  The  country’s 
economic  and  defence  potential  had  grown  and  the 
standards  of  living  had  been  rising  steadily. 

In  1959-1965  the  working  day  had  been  shortened  (the 
introduction  of  six-  and  seven-hour  working  days  in  both 
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factories  and  offices)  while  average  monthly  wages  in  in¬ 
dustry  had  gone  up  from  78  to  95  rubles.  There  had  also 
been  marked  increases  in  benefits  and  allowances  from 
social  funds.  If  these  increases  were  taken  into  account, 
real  wages  had  gone  up  from  104  to  128  rubles  a  month. 
In  1965  pensions  for  collective  farmers  were  introduced, 
meaning  that  all  Soviet  citizens  now  received  pensions 
from  the  ages  of  55  for  women  and  60  for  men  while  in 
a  number  of  professions  the  qualifying  age  was  lower  still. 
In  1965  thirty-two  million  citizens  were  receiving  pensions, 
an  increase  of  twelve  million  over  the  1958  figure. 

Over  the  same  period  close  on  17  million  fiats  and  in¬ 
dividual  houses  were  built  in  towns  and  villages,  a  rise 
of  40%  in  the  country’s  housing  resources.  More  modern 
fittings  were  also  being  provided  and  by  1965  out  of  every 
hundred  Muscovites,  73  lived  in  flats  with  a  bathroom, 
88  had  central  heating  and  95  had  running  water. 

While  commending  the  achievements  of  recent  years  the 
delegates  to  the  23rd  Congress  of  the  CPSU  discussed  with 
profound  concern  the  shortcomings  which  had  come  to 
light  in  Soviet  economic  development  over  the  seven 
years  that  had  preceded  the  congress.  While  debating  the 
new  five-year  plan  every  care  was  taken  to  see  that 
lessons  were  drawn  from  previous  mistakes  and  use  made 
of  positive  experiences.  All  preliminary  work  on  the  plan 
and  the  amendments  and  various  additions  included  in  the 
draft  were  made  in  the  spirit  of  Lenin’s  exhortation  to 
“bring  to  the  congress  the  practical  experience  of 
economic  development  to  which  thought  has  been  given 
and  which  has  been  carefully  analysed  by  the  common 
labour  and  common  effort  of  all  members  of  the  Party”.1 

Basing  itself  on  what  had  already  been  achieved,  the 
Communist  Party  called  upon  the  Soviet  people  to  take 
another  important  step  forward  on  the  road  to  a  classless 
society  in  1966-1970.  It  was  pointed  out  at  the  23rd  Con- 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  30,  p.  405. 
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gress  that  the  main  economic  task  for  the  new  five-year 
plan  was  to  achieve  considerable  industrial  expansion  and 
high  and  steady  rates  of  growth  in  agriculture  by  utilis¬ 
ing  to  the  full  the  achievements  of  science  and  technology 
and  increasing  the  industrialisation  and  efficiency  of  all 
social  production,  thereby  enabling  substantial  rises  in  the 
people’s  standard  of  living  to  be  made  and  making  it 
possible  to  satisfy  more  fully  the  material  and  cultural 
needs  of  all  Soviet  people. 

It  was  also  planned  to  redistribute  considerable  funds 
in  order  to  step  up  the  production  of  consumer  goods,  to 
a  large  extent  to  close  the  gap  between  the  rates  of  growth 
in  the  heavy  and  light  industries,  and  to  pay  a  good  deal 
more  attention  to  agriculture  and  public  services.  Capital 
investments  in  the  economy  were  to  total  310,000  million 
rubles  which  was  30%  more  than  the  figure  for  the  five 
preceding  years. 

The  Party  set  the  following  goals:  to  increase  the 
national  income  by  38-41%  by  1970,  raise  per  capita  real 
incomes  by  30%,  make  sixty  rubles  the  minimum  wage, 
and  cut  the  working  week  down  to  five  days.  It  was  also 
planned  to  introduce  a  large  set  of  measures  designed  to 
improve  the  education  system,  the  health  services,  public 
amenities  and  services,  the  retail  network  and  expand  the 
housing  programme  still  further. 

In  short,  continued  advance  and  prosperity  of  the  Land 
of  Soviets  was  the  ultimate  aim  behind  all  the  tasks  out¬ 
lined  in  the  new  five-year  plan  for  1956-1970  with  regard 
to  agriculture,  industry,  the  transport  network  or  con¬ 
struction  projects,  science,  foreign  economic  contacts, 
labour  resources  and  the  stepped-up  development  of 
mineral  riches  in  Siberia  and  the  Soviet  Far  Last. 

Considerable  space  was  devoted  to  the  Eighth  Five-Year 
Plan  in  the  international  press.  The  Soviet  Union’s  friends 
commended  it,  while  its  enemies  came  out  with  their 
habitual  bitter  attacks.  The  slander  that  had  been  hurled 
ever  since  1917  first  at  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  dictatorship 
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of  the  proletariat  and  later  at  the  five-year  plans,  the 
collective  farms,  and  the  “iron  curtain”  defies  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Now  it  was  rampant  once  more;  it  was  revealing, 
however,  to  note  that  this  time  among  the  adjectives  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  plan  words  like  “realistic”  and  “business¬ 
like”  dominated,  and  there  were  plenty  of  phrases  to  be 
heard  like  “carefully  considered  formulations”.  A  US 
commentator  wrote:  “The  new  plan  gives  the  West  no 
grounds  for  complacency”;  while  a  British  newspaper 
noted  that  “the  new  five-year  plan  provides  a  model  for 
the  world  communist  movement  and  those  countries  which 
have  recently  gained  their  independence”. 

Naturally,  the  23rd  Congress  of  the  CPSU  assessed  the 
international  significance  of  the  Eighth  Five-Year  Plan 
from  a  completely  different  point  of  view.  “The  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  assignments  set  forth  in  the  Directives 
will  be  a  weighty  contribution  to  the  strengthening  of 
general  peace  and  security  and  promote  the  further  in¬ 
troduction  in  international  relations  of  the  Leninist 
principle  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  states  with 
different  social  systems.”1  Further  on,  the  Resolution 
pointed  out:  “The  fulfilment  of  the  five-year  plan  will 
furnish  fresh  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  people  are 
discharging  their  internationalist  duty  to  the  fraternal 
socialist  countries,  the  international  proletariat  and  the 
world  liberation  movement.”2 

The  23rd  Congress  bore  witness  to  the  unity  and  mili¬ 
tant  spirit  of  the  Party,  and  to  its  deep,  inseverable  links 
with  the  people.  A  number  of  changes  were  introduced 
into  the  Party  Rules,  their  aim  being  to  make  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Party  a  still  greater  honour,  to  encourage 
further  initiative  from  Party  organisations,  and  to  give 
each  Party  member  added  responsibility  for  the  work  of 
his  own  particular  organisation  and  the  Party  as  a  whole. 

1  23rd  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Moscow,  1966,  p.  419. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  420. 
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It  was  also  decided  to  rename  the  Presidium  of  the  Central 
Committee  the  Political  Bureau  as  had  been  the  practice 
up  until  the  19th  Congress  held  in  1952;  the  post  of 
General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU 
was  also  reinstated  (instead  of  First  Secretary). 

The  Central  Committee  elected  by  the  congress  elected 
the  Political  Bureau.  Leonid  Brezhnev  was  elected  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  of  the  CC  CPSU. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  the  whole  people  took  part  in 
the  work  of  this  congress.  To  mark  the  opening  of  the 
congress  factories,  state  and  collective  farms,  construction 
projects,  mines,  oil-fields  and  various  other  enterprises, 
in  keeping  with  what  by  then  had  become  a  firm  tradition, 
set  themselves  higher  targets,  organised  special  shifts  and 
joined  whole-heartedly  in  the  communist  work  movement. 
The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  congress  inspired  the 
people  to  devote  still  greater  effort  to  the  tasks  that  lay 
ahead. 

In  1966  the  15th  Congress  of  the  All-Union  Lenin  Kom¬ 
somol  was  held  in  Moscow.  Delegates  representing  the 
23  million  members  of  the  Komsomol  gathered  in  the 
Kremlin.  There  was  a  lot  to  talk  about  and  discuss  on  the 
occasion.  In  the  four  years  since  the  last  congress  about 
1,500,000  Komsomol  members  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  almost  500,000  young  men  and 
women  had  been  sent  by  their  district  Komsomol  com¬ 
mittees  to  work  on  urgent  construction  projects.  They  had 
helped  build  railways,  had  put  up  power  stations  and 
chemical  works,  cultural  centres  and  hospitals,  and  they 
had  shown  great  courage  in  developing  the  mineral 
treasures  of  the  Far  North,  Siberia,  and  the  Soviet  F'ar 
East.  For  the  active  part  they  had  played  in  communist 
construction  the  Komsomol  organisations  in  Bratsk, 
Volzhsky,  Krivoi  Rog,  Norilsk,  Zhdanov  and  Rudny  were 
awarded  the  Order  of  the  Red  Banner  of  Labour  in  1966. 

The  Komsomol  members  throughout  the  country  sent 
their  finest  representatives  to  the  congress.  One  such 
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delegate  was  Nikolai  Gorbachov  who  had  helped  build  the 
Abakan-Taishet  railway  as  an  envoy  of  a  Komsomol 
district  committee  in  Kaluga.  He  had  worked  at  many 
trades  and  in  his  time  had  been  an  unskilled  worker,  a 
railway  builder,  a  lumberjack  and  concreter.  As  a  front- 
rank  worker  he  was  later  offered  a  town  flat,  and  a  per¬ 
manent  job.  Everyone  agreed  that  he  deserved  all  that 
on  the  strength  of  his  tenacity  in  the  face  of  any  working 
conditions.  Gorbachov  was  the  only  person  who  was 
against  the  offer  and  once  more  set  off  for  the  taiga  to 
build  a  railway  to  link  the  Ust-Ilim  Power  Station  with 
the  main  line. 

Another  of  the  delegates  was  Vyacheslav  Karasyov:  in 
1962  at  the  age  of  24  he  had  been  put  in  charge  of  a 
lagging  collective  farm  near  Ryazan.  It  had  been  short 
of  seed  stocks,  fodder  and  agricultural  machinery.  How¬ 
ever,  the  young  Komsomol  member  succeeded  in  injecting 
new  life  into  the  collective  and  organising  the  farm  on 
a  more  efficient  basis.  The  situation  soon  improved  and 
workday  rates  rose  appreciably.  The  young  chairman 
worked  day  in  and  day  out  and  seemed  never  to  take  a 
break.  In  1965,  however,  he  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in 
a  poetry  competition  organised  by  the  newspaper  Kom- 
somolskaya  Pravda. 

The  Novosibirsk  delegates  included  Yuri  Zhuravlyov,  a 
young  Doctor  of  physical  and  mathematical  sciences  and 
chairman  of  the  All-Union  Conference  of  Young 
Scientists.  Emilia  Belkovich,  acknowledged  as  the 
country’s  best  cook,  came  to  the  congress  all  the  way  from 
Riga  and  women’s  world  chess  champion  Nona  Gaprin- 
dashvili,  known  as  the  “Queen  of  the  Chessboard”,  from 
Tbilisi. 

A  total  of  four  thousand  delegates  assembled  in 
Moscow,  representing  different  nationalities,  possessing 
different  levels  of  education  and  interests,  characters,  and 
ranges  of  experience.  Yet  what  united  them  was  some¬ 
thing  more  important  than  all  that  divided  them:  they 
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shared  the  same  ideas  and  principles:  they  were  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party’s  militant  reserve.  This  was  why  one  of  the 
central  topics  they  discussed  was  communist  education 
of  young  people.  In  this  connection  the  delegates  considered 
how  they  could  obtain  the  highest  possible  results  in  their 
work,  their  studies,  and  education  as  Communists.  They 
examined  how  they  could  best  enhance  the  role  of  the 
Komsomol  in  economic  construction  and  the  cultural  and 
political  life  of  the  country.  The  congress  expressed  its  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  new  paragraph  added  to  the  Party  Rules, 
according  to  which  people  under  23  could  only  be  admitted 
to  the  Communist  Party  if  recommended  by  the  Komsomol. 
This  meant  that  higher  demands  were  now  made  of  those 
seeking  admission  to  the  Party  and  that  the  Komsomol’s 
role  as  the  Communist  Party’s  reserve  gained  new  weight. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
1966  approximately  half  the  total  population  was  under 
26.  This  generation  only  knew  about  the  Great  Patriotic 
War  from  books,  films,  and  the  stories  of  their  elders,  and 
in  all  likelihood  could  not  even  remember  food-rationing. 
The  problems  and  situations  peculiar  to  socialist  construc¬ 
tion  in  one  isolated  country  were  part  of  history  for  them. 

However,  it  was  this  particular  generation  that  in  the 
near  future  was  to  start  managing  industrial  enterprises 
and  collective  farms,  playing  a  major  part  in  research 
institutes  and  leading  the  country.  This  meant  that  those 
who  were  teaching  that  generation  and  training  it  for  its 
role  as  builders  of  communist  society  had  a  particularly 
important  responsibility  to  live  up  to.  This  explained  the 
special  attention  paid  to  questions  connected  with  ideology 
during  the  work  first  of  the  23rd  Congress  of  the  CPSU 
and  then  of  the  15th  Komsomol  Congress.  Another  factor 
which  accounted  for  the  special  interest  shown  by  the 
working  people  in  political  work  was  the  approach  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Great  October  Revolution.  It 
was  quite  natural  that  they  should  turn  again  and  again 
to  the  fifty  years  of  experience  accumulated  since  1917 
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to  draw  useful  lessons,  to  arm  themselves  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  basic  laws  governing  the  emergence  of 
a  new  society,  and  to  be  better  able  to  give  a  decisive 
rebuff  to  all  open  and  disguised  enemies  of  communism, 
to  various  types  of  revisionists  and  dogmatists  who  in  all 
manners  of  ways  distorted  the  implications  and 
significance  of  the  Soviet  people's  historical  experience. 

The  Party,  Komsomol  and  the  trade  unions  led  the  way 
in  the  preparations  for  fitting  celebrations  in  honour  of 
the  coming  occasion.  Without  fear  of  exaggeration  it  may 
be  said  that  the  whole  country  took  part  in  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  approaching  jubilee. 

The  regular  elections  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
USSR  were  held  in  the  summer  of  1966.  The  newly  elected 
deputies  in  turn  elected  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet;  Nikolai  Podgorny  became  President  of  the 
Presidium.  In  organising  the  election  campaign,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  was  guided  by  the  directives  of  the  23rd 
Congress  of  the  CPSU  on  the  need  to  promote  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  socialist  democracy  and  make  the  running  of 
state  and  public  organisations  more  efficient.  Over  the 
years  it  had  emerged  that  socialist  democracy  found  its 
fullest  expression  in  the  Soviets  of  Working  People’s 
Deputies,  which  were  both  organs  of  state  power  and  the 
largest  public  organisations.  Guided  by  the  Party,  the 
Soviets  served  to  unite  and  rally  the  people  and  to 
promote  the  planned  management  of  the  country’s  econ¬ 
omy  and  cultural  life.  Since  the  1936  Constitution  had 
been  adopted,  approximately  18,000,000  delegates  elected 
by  the  people  had  passed  through  this  Leninist  school  of 
state  administration.  This  figure  alone  suffices  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  baselessness  of  bourgeois  propaganda  about  the 
existence  of  a  so-called  “ruling  elite”  in  the  USSR. 

One  of  the  deputies  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic,  L.  Sysoyeva, 
recalling  her  visit  to  the  USA  in  1966  as  a  member  of  a 
youth  delegation,  mentioned  a  meeting  between  her  dele- 
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gation  and  some  American  senators  and  their  reactions 
when  she  told  them  she  worked  as  a  milkmaid  on  a  state 
farm  near  Moscow.  “To  this  day  I  can  still  see  the  way 
their  faces  dropped  and  it  is  quite  understandable  as  in 
their  Congress  there  are  no  milkmaids.”  During  her  stay 
in  the  USA  Sysoyeva  was  asked  to  give  a  demonstration 
on  a  farm  of  how  cows  were  milked  in  Russia.  She  passed 
the  test  with  flying  colours.  Winding  up  her  recollections, 
25-year-old  Sysoyeva  said:  “You  may  perhaps  wonder 
why  I  recount  that  particular  episode?  That  experience 
of  mine  in  America  was  no  accident,  you  see.  The 
bourgeois  propaganda  seeks  to  convey  the  impression  that 
in  our  country  ordinary  people  only  have  the  right  to 
carry  out  unskilled  jobs,  while  the  Communists,  they 
maintain,  do  the  governing.  They  try  to  divide  the  people 
into  a  ruling  class — the  Party — and  the  masses  who  carry 
out  the  work.  But  if  you  take  the  state  farm  where  I  work, 
every  fifth  worker  there  is  a  Communist.  We  ourselves  are 
the  ruling  class.” 

In  1966  the  total  number  of  deputies  in  the  Soviets 
was  two  million,  and  an  enormous  number  of  volunteers, 
over  23  million,  also  took  part  in  their  work  whenever 
time  allowed.  This  meant  that  every  seventh  elector  was 
taking  a  regular  part  in  the  work  of  all  manner  of  public 
committees  attached  to  the  Soviets. 

During  the  Eighth  Five-Year  Plan,  it  was  decided  to 
give  the  Soviets  of  Working  People’s  Deputies  a  more 
important  role  to  play  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  nation. 
It  was  decided  that  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  should 
present  reports  for  discussion  at  the  sessions  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  and  that  a  similar  practice 
should  be  introduced  at  Union-Republican  and  Auton¬ 
omous-Republican  level.  Local  Soviets  also  started  to 
attach  more  importance  to  their  regular  meetings  and  to 
put  a  wider  range  of  subjects  on  their  discussion  agendas. 
These  were  connected  with  checking  the  implementation 
of  government  decisions  taken  at  all  levels,  the  resolu- 
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tion  of  financial,  land-tenure  and  planning  problems, 
control  of  the  working  of  local  industry  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  day-to-day  social  and  cultural  requirements  of 
the  population. 

The  increased  sense  of  responsibility  to  be  found  among 
deputies  and  officials  vis-a-vis  the  people  came  very  much 
to  the  fore  when  the  plan  for  economic  development  and 
the  state  budget  for  1967,  the  fiftieth  year  of  Soviet  power, 
were  adopted.  Several  weeks  before  the  session  was  due  to 
start  in  December  1966,  those  deputies  who  were  members 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
USSR  were  freed  from  their  regular  jobs  and  came  to 
discuss  material  connected  with  the  two  documents  to  be 
passed  at  the  session.  The  Chairman  of  the  State  Planning 
Committee,  Nikolai  Baibakov,  and  the  Finance  Minister, 
Vasily  Garbuzov,  delivered  reports  to  the  assembled  com¬ 
mittee  members,  after  which  the  hall  and  foyer  of  the 
Great  Kremlin  Palace  were  transformed  into  offices  for 
the  deputies.  Discussions  and  arguments  filled  the  air  and 
meetings  were  held  with  those  in  charge  of  departments, 
scientists,  workers,  and  specially  summoned  advisers,  in¬ 
ventors  and  the  authors  of  various  projects.  Every  word 
and  figure  in  the  drafts  of  the  economic  plan  and  the 
budget  were  carefully  weighed  and  polished.  It  was  ini¬ 
tially  suggested  that  a  gas  pipeline  linking  Central  Asia 
and  the  central  part  of  the  country  should  be  put 
into  operation  in  1968,  but  after  thorough  deliberation  the 
date  was  put  forward  to  the  end  of  1967.  Supplementary 
funds  were  found  for  a  number  of  research  projects  and 
so  on. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  results  obtained 
so  far  by  those  industrial  enterprises  which  had  gone  over 
to  the  new  planning  system.  At  the  beginning  of  1966 
there  were  only  43  such  factories  in  the  whole  country. 
These  were  factories  which  before  the  reform  had  also 
been  making  profits  and  had  been  well  known  on  account 
of  their  high-quality  output.  By  the  end  of  the  first  post- 
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reform  year  704  factories,  staffed  by  a  total  of  over  two 
million  workers  and  administrative  staff,  had  switched 
over  to  the  new  system.  The  results  of  their  work  were  also 
encouraging.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  plan  for  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  was  overfulfilled:  the  volume  of  in¬ 
dustrial  production  went  up  by  8.6%  while  those  factories 
which  had  gone  over  to  the  new  system  of  planning  and 
economic  incentives  showed  a  production  increase  of 
10.2%.  This  meant  that  their  bonus  funds  grew  accordingly 
and  that  allocations  for  housing,  the  construction  of 
holiday  homes,  kindergartens,  nurseries,  and  so  on  like¬ 
wise  grew.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it — the  economic 
reform  was  bringing  good  results  and  it  was  decided  that 
whole  industrial  branches  should  switch  to  the  new  pattern 
there  and  then. 

Finally  all  sections  of  the  drafts  for  the  economic  plan 
and  the  budget  were  studied  and  appropriate  recom¬ 
mendations  accepted.  The  committees  drew  up  their  con¬ 
clusions.  In  December  1966  the  whole  country  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  follow  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  USSR  and  study  the  reports  delivered  by  the  heads 
of  the  State  Planning  Committee  and  the  Finance 
Ministry,  and  by  representatives  of  the  standing  com¬ 
mittees.  All  this  material  and  the  minutes  of  all  the  dis¬ 
cussions  were  published  on  the  spot  (at  first  in  newspapers 
and  brochures  and  later  as  a  separate  book).  The  firm 
foundation  and  realistic  tenor  of  the  decisions  adopted 
were  clear  for  all  to  see.  Every  Soviet  citizen  realised  that 
1967  would  be  a  year  for  reviewing  the  total  gains  of 
socialism  and  that  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  October 
Revolution  would  be  celebrated  with  outstanding  labour 
achievements.  It  was,  indeed,  as  an  occasion  of  this  kind 
that  the  year  1967  went  down  in  Soviet  history. 

In  January  1967  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU 
adopted  a  decision  “On  the  Preparations  for  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution”. 
The  Party  once  more  called  upon  the  Soviet  people  to 
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mark  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  day  when  the  Land 
of  Soviets  first  came  into  being  as  a  celebration  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  USSR,  a  triumph  of  communist  ideas. 
In  response  to  this  appeal  a  new  emulation  campaign  in 
honour  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  was  launched,  charac¬ 
terised  by  special  labour  enthusiasm,  a  particularly  high 
degree  of  political  consciousness  among  the  masses,  and 
broad  efforts  to  link  together  the  tasks  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  and  political  education. 

Veteran  workers  and  Party  members  were  the  centre  of 
special  attention  at  that  time.  Of  the  350,000  Communists 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  revolution,  six  thousand  were 
still  alive  at  the  time  of  the  jubilee.  At  factories,  offices 
and  schools  throughout  the  country  meetings  with  veteran 
Bolsheviks  were  arranged:  people  were  eager  to  hear  the 
reminiscences  of  those  who  had  stormed  the  Winter 
Palace,  routed  the  Whiteguards  and  the  interventionists, 
and  had  worked  directly  under  Lenin. 

During  the  preparations  for  the  jubilee  the  heroes  of 
the  revolution,  front-rank  workers  of  the  industrialisation 
and  collectivisation  periods  and  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  Great  Patriotic  War  were  feted  throughout  the 
land.  This  was  a  logical  development  in  Soviet  society 
which  reflected  the  continuity  of  its  traditions  and  the 
vitality  of  its  revolutionary  spirit.  A  solemn  occasion 
which  took  place  in  the  jubilee  year  was  the  opening  of 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  by  the  Kremlin  wall 
where  the  eternal  flame  was  lit  on  May  8,  1967.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Tomb  of  the  Heroes  of  October  in  Lenin¬ 
grad’s  Field  of  Mars  and  solemnly  carried  to  Moscow  by 
a  special  escort.  The  flame  will  burn  for  ever  next  to  a 
marble  plaque  on  which  are  carved  the  words:  “Thy  Name 
Is  Unknown,  but  Thy  Deeds  Are  Immortal”.  Visitors  who 
come  to  the  capital  make  a  point  of  coming  to  this  spot  to 
honour  the  nation’s  fallen  heroes. 

In  response  to  young  people’s  growing  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  revolution  and  socialist  construction  the 
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Komsomol  started  organising  mass  tours  to  the  sites  of 
the  revolution’s,  the  Great  Patriotic  War’s  and  the  Civil 
War’s  battles  and  also  to  places  famous  for  the  great 
works  done  there.  Over  twenty  million  young  people  went 
on  these  tours. 

A  vivid  reflection  of  the  working  people’s  political 
maturity  by  this  period  was  to  be  seen  in  the  piles  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  CPSU.  After 
a  careful  selection  process  668,697  people  were  admitted 
as  candidate  members  of  the  Communist  Party  in  1967, 
close  on  158,000  more  than  the  figure  for  the  previous 
year.  Workers  accounted  for  more  than  half  the  total,  col¬ 
lective  farmers  for  14%,  and  the  majority  of  the  remainder 
were  engineers,  technicians,  agronomists,  teachers,  doctors, 
and  other  specialists.  Approximately  three-quarters  of  all 
Communists  at  that  time  were  engaged  in  material  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  whole  people  was  making  ready  for  the  great  occa¬ 
sion  under  the  direct  leadership  of  the  13-million-strong 
army  of  Communists.  In  the  Soviet  Republic’s  young  days 
Lenin  had  reminded  the  nation:  “Today,  when  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
cast  a  glance  back  along  the  path  traversed  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  We  began  our  revolution  in  unusually  difficult  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  no  other  workers’  revolution  in  the  world 
will  ever  have  to  face.  It  is  therefore  particularly  im¬ 
portant  that  we  endeavour  to  review  the  path  we  have 
covered  as  a  whole,  to  take  stock  of  our  achievements 
during  this  period. . .  .”1  The  nation  remembered  this 
advice  from  their  leader  and  was  well  aware  of  its  im¬ 
plications.  Every  step  taken  in  the  jubilee  year  the  people 
appreciated  as  the  fruit  of  fifty  years’  development. 

In  September  1967  the  Bratsk  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Station  was  commended  as  “excellent”  by  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  when  it  was  officially  opened.  At  that  time  the 
giant  on  the  Angara  was  the  largest  station  in  the  world, 

1  V  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works ,  Vol.  28,  p.  137. 
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the  first  to  have  a  capacity  of  over  four  million  kilowatts; 
never  before  had  such  a  unique  project  been  completed 
so  rapidly.  There  was,  however,  a  man  who  foresaw  this 
remarkable  advance  at  the  grimmest  period  for  Soviet 
power,  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  intervention  when 
hunger  and  economic  dislocation  were  rampant,  and  who 
stated  quite  confidently  that  the  whole  of  Russia  would 
one  day  be  electrified  by  the  Bolsheviks.  In  1920  the 
British  writer  H.  G.  Wells  wrote  the  following  words  after 
meeting  Lenin:  “I  cannot  see  anything  of  the  sort  hap¬ 
pening  in  this  dark  crystal  of  Russia,  but  this  little  man 
at  the  Kremlin  can;  he  sees  the  decaying  railways  replaced 
by  a  new  electric  transport,  sees  new  roadways  spreading 
throughout  the  land,  sees  a  new  and  happier  Communist 
industrialism  arising  again.”1 

Future  developments  were  to  bear  out  Lenin’s  forecasts 
of  the  country’s  successful  electrification.  When  the  Baltic 
republics  became  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940  per 
capita  production  of  electricity  in  Lithuania  was  20  times 
less  than  the  figure  for  capitalist  Denmark  (which  had 
approximately  the  same  population  and  territory  and  an 
economy  run  on  similar  lines).  The  former  rulers  of 
Lithuania  considered  that  at  least  fifty  years  were  required 
before  it  would  be  possible  to  reach  Denmark’s  1939  level 
of  electricity  output  and  many  decades  would  elapse 
before  Lithuania’s  villages  were  electrified.  In  reality, 
however,  things  turned  out  quite  differently:  by  the  mid¬ 
sixties  Lithuania  had  already  overtaken  the  Danes  by  a 
wide  margin  in  this  sphere  and  agriculture  was  fully 
electrified.  Once  again  readers  would  do  well  to  note 
that  this  became  possible  only  under  socialism. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  H.  G.  Wells  might 
have  said  had  he  lived  to  see  1967.  By  that  time  the 
Soviet  Union  was  producing  almost  300  times  more 


1  H.  G.  Wells,  Russia  in  the  Shadows,  London,  Chapter  “The 
Dreamer  in  the  Kremlin”,  p.  87, 
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electricity  than  Russia  had  been  generating  on  the  eve  of 
the  October  Revolution,  and  the  1967  total,  furthermore, 
even  topped  the  joint  figure  for  the  industrially  advanced 
countries — Britain,  France,  the  FRG,  and  Italy — put 
together. 

That  year  was  also  marked  by  an  important  victory  for 
Soviet  metallurgists:  they  reached  the  100  million  mark 
in  steel  production.  This  figure  is  particularly  impressive 
when  one  recalls  that  back  in  1917  the  country’s  war-de¬ 
vastated  industry  was  only  producing  approximately 
400,000  tons  of  steel  a  year.  Vast  funds  and  untold  effort 
had  gone  into  this  achievement — the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Donbas’  mines,  the  construction  of  Magnitogorsk,  Kuz¬ 
netsk,  Komsomolsk-on-the-Amur,  Elektrostal,  Krivoi  Rog, 
and  Cherepovets.  In  the  course  of  those  fifty  years  whole 
new  generations  of  metallurgists  had  been  trained  and 
acquired  skills  in  their  testing  trade.  The  USSR  was  to 
become  the  home  of  continuous  steel  casting  and  the  use 
of  natural  gas  in  blast  furnaces  and  it  was  one  of  the  first 
countries  to  use  900-ton  open-hearth  furnaces.  If  metal¬ 
lurgy  in  the  Soviet  Union  had  developed  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  of  the  United  States  after  1917,  its  level  of  pro¬ 
duction  would  have  been  six  times  less  than  the  figure 
actually  achieved  by  1967. 

Achievements  of  similar  significance  were  recorded  in 
the  gas  industry.  In  the  autumn  of  1967  the  men  employed 
in  that  branch  of  industry  were  able  to  keep  their  pro¬ 
mise  made  in  honour  of  the  jubilee  and  open  up  one  year 
ahead  of  schedule  the  transcontinental  gas  pipeline  link¬ 
ing  Central  Asia  and  the  central  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Vital  fuel  could  now  be  taken  from  Turkmenia 
and  Uzbekistan  to  the  central  part  of  the  USSR,  a 
distance  of  about  three  thousand  kilometres.  The  main 
part  of  the  pipeline  had  to  be  laid  across  waterless 
deserts,  sand  dunes,  stony  plateaux,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  difficult  terrain.  In  this  particular  project  modern 
machinery  really  came  into  its  own  (the  work  was  99% 
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mechanised),  and  here  a  vital  complement  of  the  con¬ 
struction  workers’  enthusiasm  was  the  high  level  of  their 
qualifications,  despite  the  fact  that  the  gas  industry  was 
one  of  the  youngest  branches  of  the  Soviet  economy. 
Here  no  comparisons  with  1917  figures  can  be  made  for 
the  gas  industry  only  came  into  being  during  the  Great 
Patriotic  War. 

In  1942  it  was  decided  to  bring  gas  to  the  town  of 
Kuibyshev  area  from  near  Buguruslan  so  as  to  provide  the 
war  industry  with  the  necessary  fuel  supplies.  Not  only 
were  the  necessary  experts  and  skills  lacking  for  the 
undertaking  but  pipes  from  an  oil  pipeline  between  Baku 
and  Batumi  then  lying  idle  had  to  be  used  for  the  new 
construction  project  and  others  made  of  asbestos  cement. 
The  first  Soviet  gas  pipeline  was  aptly  named  the 
“160-kilometre-long  feat”.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
in  1967,  the  country  was  producing  an  annual  total  of 
186  thousand  million  cubic  metres  of  natural  gas,  and  the 
USSR  possessed  a  comprehensive  gas  pipeline  network 
linking  up  the  European  part  of  the  country,  Central 
Asia,  and  the  Urals.  Supplies  of  this,  the  most  economic 
type  of  fuel,  were  provided  not  only  for  industrial  but 
also  for  domestic  consumption  now  that  gas  was  laid  on 
in  millions  of  flats. 

Soviet  agriculture  was  also  entering  the  jubilee  year 
with  impressive  results.  The  collective  and  state  farms 
now  knew  exactly  how  much  produce  they  had  to  deliver 
to  the  state  each  year  and  these  deliveries  now  took  the 
form  of  a  two-way  obligation  as  the  state  guaranteed  that 
it  would  not  raise  its  demands.  The  farms  were  granted 
a  number  of  financial  benefits:  the  state  raised  purchase 
prices  for  livestock,  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  millet  and 
sunflowers,  while  the  collective  farms’  income  tax  rates 
were  adjusted.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  Five-Year 
Plan  the  collective  and  state  farms  began  to  buy  tractors, 
lorries,  and  agricultural  machines  and  spare  parts  for 
them  from  the  state  at  reduced  prices  (as  a  rule  at  the 
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State  poultry  farm 

same  prices  as  for  factories).  Charges  for  electric  power 
used  to  run  collective  and  state  farms  were  also  reduced. 

At  this  period  work  was  started  to  implement  an 
extensive  programme  for  improving  farming  lands  and 
raising  crop  yields.  Although  the  Soviet  Union  possesses 
vast  tracts  of  land,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  on  an 
average  there  was  only  about  one  hectare  of  arable  land 
per  member  of  the  population  at  that  time.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
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the  country’s  most  important  grain  centres — the  Southern 
Ukraine,  the  Volga  area,  the  virgin  lands  in  the  Russian 
Federation  and  Kazakhstan,  and  part  of  the  Northern 
Caucasus — were  subject  to  fairly  frequent  droughts. 
Unfavourable  weather  conditions  had  on  several  occasions 
led  to  the  loss  of  millions  of  tons  of  grain.  By  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixties  only  a  twentieth  part  of  the  country’s 
arable  land  was  irrigated.  In  this  situation  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  rural  population  welcomed  the  decisions 
taken  by  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  the  Soviet 
Government  to  increase  allocations  of  funds  and 
machinery  to  combat  drought,  soil  erosion  by  wind  and 
water,  and  to  plant  and  extend  field-protecting  forest 
belts. 

A  new  stage  in  the  advance  of  the  collective  farms  was 
ushered  in  by  the  introduction  of  guaranteed  wages  tor 
collective  farmers  on  the  same  level  as  those  paid  to  the 
state-farm  workers.  This  new  system  was  initiated  in  the 
summer  of  1966  and  by  the  beginning  of  1967  the  majority 
of  the  collective  farmers  were  receiving  guaranteed 
monthly  wages.  They  also  received  supplementary  re¬ 
muneration  (in  the  form  of  either  money  or  farm  pro¬ 
duce)  at  the  end  of  each  summer  when  the  final  accounts 
were  drawn  up  after  the  harvest  was  brought  in.  The 
extent  of  such  remuneration  depended  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  each  member’s  work  and  the  collective  farm’s 
income  for  the  year. 

This  introduction  of  increased  material  incentives  was 
an  important  aspect  of  the  extensive  programme  for 
agricultural  advance  which  was  then  being  implemented. 
More  lorries,  tractors,  combine-harvesters,  and  mineral 
fertilisers  were  provided,  and  in  1966  nation-wide 
facilities  were  laid  on  to  enable  the  staff  of  collective 
and  state  farms  to  attend  refresher  courses  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields.  Special  faculties  and  courses  were  organised 
at  agricultural  colleges  so  that  the  directors  of  state  farms, 
chairmen  of  the  collective  farms,  brigade  leaders,  field- 
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team  leaders,  agronomists,  livestock  experts,  economists, 
and  so  on  could  regularly  attend  these  courses  lasting 
several  months  so  as  to  raise  their  qualifications.  This  all 
helped  those  working  on  the  farms  to  make  the  most  of 
the  favourable  weather  conditions  and  bring  in  over  171 
million  tons  of  grain  in  1966,  the  best  harvest  the  country 
had  ever  had.  Dust  storms  and  winds  and  the  extremely 
dry  summer  of  1967  made  it  impossible  to  repeat  this  feat 
the  following  year,  but  taken  all  in  all  agricultural  pro¬ 
gress  continued.  Harvests  of  industrial  crops,  vegetables 
and  fruit  were  larger  than  they  had  been  the  previous 
year.  The  state  plan  for  purchases  of  grain,  cotton,  sugar- 
beet,  and  many  other  types  of  produce  was  overfulfilled. 
The  production  of  all  kinds  of  animal  produce  also  in¬ 
creased. 

New  advances  made  in  the  material  security  of  the 
working  people  bore  vivid  witness  to  the  steady,  planned 
growth  of  the  economy.  By  the  autumn  of  1967  the  five- 
day  week  had  become  the  norm,  sixty  rubles  was  fixed  as 
the  minimum  wage  for  workers,  and  the  minimum  annual 
holiday  was  set  at  fifteen  working  days.  The  state  in¬ 
troduced  wage  increments  for  those  working  in  the  extreme 
North  or  the  Far  East.  The  qualifying  age  at  which 
collective  farmers  were  able  to  receive  old-age  pensions 
was  lowered  by  five  years,  making  it  the  same  as  that  for 
urban  workers.  A  number  of  new  privileges  were  granted 
to  workers  employed  in  unhealthy  trades  and  to  certain 
categories  of  pensioners  and  invalids. 

The  population’s  real  income  grew  faster  than 
envisaged  and  the  gap  between  urban  and  rural  wages 
started  closing.  This  growth  was  facilitated  above  all  by 
the  increase  in  monetary  income.  A  feature  of  the  times 
was  the  growth  of  the  peasants’  incomes  from  the  col¬ 
lective  farms  and  from  state  organisations.  A  mere  five 
years  earlier  personal  subsidiary  plots  had  brought  in 
over  40%  of  the  average  collective  farmer’s  earnings: 
in  1967  they  accounted  for  less  than  10%.  The  peasant 
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The  holiday  home  of  Lvov  railwaymen  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Crimea 

earned  most  of  his  income  (90%)  through  his  work 
on  the  collective  farm  or  from  the  state. 

Of  course,  many  aspects  of  life  in  other  countries  had 
also  changed  over  the  fifty  years  since  1917.  It  was  no 
secret  that  as  far  as  some  economic  indices  were  concerned 
the  USSR  had  not  still  caught  up  with  a  number  of 
capitalist  countries.  However,  not  one  of  the  latter  had 
developed  at  such  a  rapid  pace  or  had  achieved  as  much 
as  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  people  had  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  such  victories  as  the  guaranteed  right  to 
work  and  to  leisure,  the  elimination  of  unemployment, 
free  secondary  and  higher  education,  free  health  services, 
good  pensions,  the  world’s  lowest  rents,  and  the  world’s 
most  extensive  housing  programme  (calculated  per  1,000 
members  of  the  population).  All  this  belonged  to  a  country 
formerly  ruled  over  by  capitalists  and  landowners  in  which 
the  working  people  had  been  unable  to  achieve  even  one 
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of  the  benefits  listed  above.  All  this  was  made  possible 
thanks  to  the  great  victory  in  October  1917  which  ushered 
in  the  age  of  socialism. 

At  the  time  when  the  Land  of  Soviets  was  making  ready 
to  celebrate  its  fiftieth  birthday  there  was  no  one  left 
in  the  world  to  deny  the  achievements  of  the  USSR,  the 
economic,  scientific  and  cultural  progress  the  country  had 
made.  Facts  speak  up  insistently  and  there  is  no  hiding 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  20th  century.  Admittedly  even 
nowadays  there  are  some  governments  which  restrict  the 
entry  of  Soviet  citizens  to  their  countries  and  put  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  citizens  wishing  to  visit  the  USSR, 
prohibit  the  purchase  of  Soviet  books  and  films,  and  im¬ 
pede  any  extension  of  cultural  contacts.  To  counteract 
such  actions,  however,  there  are  always  radio,  television 
and  other  sources  of  mass  information.  Finally,  millions 
of  people  were  able  to  follow  the  flight  of  the  Soviet 
sputnik  with  their  own  eyes,  and  there  is  hardly  any  place 
on  earth  where  people  have  not  heard  of  the  first  man  in 
space,  Yuri  Gagarin,  and  his  fellow  cosmonauts. 

His  historic  flight  took  place  on  April  12,  1961.  A 
powerful  carrier  rocket  soared  aloft  from  the  Kazakh 
Republic  and  put  the  spaceship  into  orbit.  After  circling 
the  Earth  it  landed  by  the  Volga,  not  far  from  Saratov. 
The  first  space  flight  lasted  108  minutes,  the  craft  moving 
at  a  speed  of  28,000  kilometres  per  hour. 

A  whole  150  years  separated  man’s  first  balloon  ascent 
and  the  building  of  the  first  plane.  Seventy-five  years 
later  people  learnt  what  an  artificial  Earth  satellite  meant, 
and  it  took  the  Soviet  people  another  three  and  a  half  years 
to  send  a  man  into  space.  The  first  spaceman  was  a  citizen 
of  the  USSR,  Yuri  Gagarin,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Four  months  later  on  August  6,  1961  the  spacecraft 
Vostok-2  was  launched  into  space;  Herman  Titov’s  flight 
lasted  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  (The  first  US  space¬ 
ship  was  launched  in  February  1962.)  This  was  followed 
by  a  simultaneous  launching  of  two  more  spaceships  and 
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Cosmonauts  Yuri  Gagarin  and  Valentina  Tereshkova 

the  world  heard  for  the  first  time  the  names  of  Andrian 
Nikolayev  and  Pavel  Popovich.  Valentina  Tereshkova, 
the  first  woman  in  space,  and  Valery  Bykovsky  were  next 
in  June  1963.  The  world  press  referred  to  the  manoeu¬ 
vrable  craft  Voskhod  as  a  miracle  of  the  twentieth 
century:  it  had  a  crew  of  three,  pilot  Vladimir  Komarov, 
engineer  Konstantin  Feoktistov,  and  doctor  Boris  Yegorov. 
Their  research  made  possible  the  first  sally  into  space 
from  a  spacecraft  in  March  1965.  This  unprecedented 
feat  was  performed  by  another  Soviet  citizen  Alexei 
Leonov  from  a  spacecraft  piloted  by  Vladimir  Belyayev. 

By  means  of  Eurovision  and  Intervision  relays  millions 
of  people  from  many  countries  were  able  to  see  the 
world’s  first  television  pictures  transmitted  direct  from 
Soviet  spacecraft. 

The  launchings  of  automatic  space  stations  to  the 
Moon,  Venus  and  Mars  were  events  of  exclusive  impor- 


A  monument  in  Moscow  in  tribute  to  the  conquest  of  space 
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tance  in  the  conquest  of  space.  The  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  automatic  instruments  and  spacecraft  became  the  pre¬ 
dominant  trend  in  the  scientific  probing  of  outer  space 
carried  out  by  Soviet  scientists.  It  was  with  such  methods 
that  they  succeeded  in  the  summer  of  1965  in  taking  unique 
photographs  of  the  side  of  the  Moon  hidden  from  the 
Earth’s  view.  On  February  3,  1966,  the  first  soft  landing 
on  the  Moon  was  achieved  and  the  instruments  sent  there 
transmitted  pictures  of  the  moonscape  to  the  Earth.  At  a 
later  date  the  American  astronauts  who  landed  on  the 
Moon  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the 
feats  performed  by  Yuri  Gagarin  and  his  followers  and 
also  on  the  practical  and  scientific  significance  of  their 
flights. 

These  scientific  and  technological  achievements  were 
clearly  connected  with  the  general  and  successful  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  forces  of  production  and  with  the  headlong 
advances  made  in  all  fields  of  culture. 

The  road  to  the  stars  could  trace  its  beginnings  back 
to  the  country’s  laboratories,  factories  and  university 
lecture-halls. 

One  of  the  issues  of  the  newspaper  Moskovskaya  Prav- 
da  printed  in  the  sixties  a  photograph  of  thirty  young 
men  from  School  No.  1  of  the  Moscow-Ryazan  Railway, 
taken  in  1953  just  before  they  left  to  go  out  into  the 
world.  Inquiries  as  to  what  all  those  boys  were  doing  in 
the  mid-sixties  revealed  that  one  of  them,  Valery  Bykov¬ 
sky,  had  become  the  Soviet  Union’s  fifth  cosmonaut,  while 
seventeen  of  his  class-mates  had  qualified  as  engineers, 
five  had  become  officers  in  the  Soviet  Army,  one  had 
become  a  geologist  and  another,  after  graduating  from 
university,  was  working  for  his  Candidate’s  degree. 

Similar  opportunities  were  made  available  to  all  by  the 
Soviet  system  of  education.  Nobody  was  surprised  any 
longer  to  learn,  for  instance,  that  in  formerly  backward 
Turkmenia  there  were  115  students  for  every  ten  thousand 
of  population  in  1967,  while  in  neighbouring  Iran  the 
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figure  was  only  ten.  There  was  a  time  when  French  jour¬ 
nalists  wrote  about  people  in  Central  Asia  coming  out 
with  armfuls  of  straw  to  feed  their  car.  By  the  sixties, 
however,  as  far  as  the  rate  of  those  studying  was  con¬ 
cerned,  Tajikistan,  for  instance,  had  long  overtaken  not 
only  neighbouring  countries  but  even  Britain  and  France. 
By  this  time  the  USSR  quite  irrefutably  led  the  world  in 
book  production,  including  the  number  of  books  trans¬ 
lated  from  foreign  languages,  in  the  size  of  its  libraries’ 
stocks  and  in  the  number  of  people  who  visited  museums 
and  joined  libraries.  In  1965,  8,883  books  were  translated 
and  this  figure,  according  to  data  issued  by  the  United 
Nations,  was  four  times  that  for  the  USA. 

Culture  had,  indeed,  been  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all  the  people.  In  pre-revolutionary  Russia  the  vast  masses 
of  the  working  people  did  not  even  have  the  chance 
to  read  the  works  of  Pushkin  and  Tyutchev  or  enjoy  the 
music  of  Glinka  and  Tchaikovsky.  After  the  revolution 
not  only  did  they  start  to  read  their  works  and  listen  to 
their  music  but  new  traditions  quickly  took  root  among 
the  people:  every  year  on  the  occasion  of  Pushkin’s  birth¬ 
day  large  numbers  of  people  gather  in  the  village  of 
Mikhailovskoye  in  Pskov  Region,  where  Pushkin  once 
lived,  to  listen  to  readings  of  his  works  and  in  these 
gatherings  local  figures,  well-known  scholars  and  actors, 
and  guests  from  other  Union  Republics  take  part.  Similar 
gatherings  take  place  at  the  house  where  the  poet  Tyut¬ 
chev  once  lived  in  Bryansk  Region,  at  Glinka’s  home  in 
Smolensk  Region,  at  Tchaikovsky’s  home  in  Klin,  in 
Shakhmatovo,  Moscow  Region,  in  honour  of  the  poet 
Blok  and  in  Kiev  in  honour  of  Shevchenko,  to  name 
but  a  few.  Visitors  from  abroad  also  come  to  these 
occasions. 

In  1967  leading  lights  of  Soviet  culture  visited  over 
one  hundred  different  countries.  The  keenest  of  interest 
in  Soviet  art  was  shown  abroad.  If  the  Soviet  Ministry  of 
Culture  were  to  satisfy  all  the  requests  that  pour  in  for 
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Tchaikovsky’s  Swan  Lake  in  the  Bolshoi  Theatre 


guest  performances  by  Soviet  ballet  companies,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  70%  of  the  country’s  ballet  theatres  would  have  to 
go  on  tour.  Not  only  professional  companies  are  welcomed 
abroad,  amateur  ensembles  are  also  given  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  reception  and  there  is  nothing  surprising  about  that, 
for  amateur  arts  activities  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
developed  on  a  truly  mass  scale  and  their  standards  are 
very  high.  More  than  twelve  million  people  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  amateur  arts  groups  in  towns  and  villages  in  1968 
and  there  were  at  that  time  over  132,000  cultural  centres 
in  which  they  gave  frequent  performances. 

Nowadays  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  before  the  rev¬ 
olution  there  were  only  just  over  11,000  people  engaged 
in  scientific  research  in  Russia.  By  1940  that  figure  had 
increased  almost  tenfold  and  in  1967  reached  770,000  or 
a  quarter  of  the  world’s  total.  There  is  no  sphere  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  which  Soviet  scientists  have  not  made  important 
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progress.  Nobel  Prizes  for  physics  have  been  awarded  to 
Igor  Tamm,  Lev  Landau,  Ilya  Frank,  Pavel  Cherenkov, 
Nikolai  Basov  and  Alexander  Prokhorov,  and  for  chem¬ 
istry  to  Nikolai  Semyonov. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  opportunities 
open  to  man  when  scientific  research  and  a  progressive 
social  system  developed  side  by  side  was  provided  by  the 
achievements  of  Soviet  medicine  and  the  country’s  whole 
health  service  network.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twenties 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  Soviet  Russia  were 
wiped  out  by  malaria  and  as  recently  as  1952,  180,000 
cases  of  this  illness  were  recorded.  Finally  in  the  sixties 
malaria  could  be  added  to  the  list  of  diseases  that  had 
been  practically  eradicated  from  Soviet  territory,  namely, 
smallpox,  cholera,  plague,  and  typhus. 

Soviet  vaccines  against  poliomyelitis  have  been  sent 
to  many  parts  of  the  world  to  help  save  people  from  this 
terrible  ailment,  cases  of  which  are  extremely  rare  in  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  as  the  state  took  steps  to  enable  scien¬ 
tists  to  work  on  an  effective  vaccine  and  more  than  eighty 
million  Soviet  citizens  have  been  vaccinated. 

In  1897  the  average  life  expectancy  in  Russia  was  32, 
by  1939  this  figure  had  risen  to  47,  and  in  1967  it 
was  over  70.  By  then  overall  mortality  in  the  USSR 
was  mere  40%  of  the  pre-war  level  and  the  lowest  in  the 
world. 

All  these  achievements  were  part  of  the  progress  in  the 
Soviet  Union  which  all  the  world  could  see:  there  exists 
a  close  link  between  these  achievements  and  the  facilities 
the  country  provides  for  education,  vocational  training, 
and  for  scientific  and  cultural  development. 

Various  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome  on  this  road  to 
scientific  and  cultural  progress,  some  miscalculations  and 
even  the  occasional  tragic  loss  were  inevitable  in  the 
course  of  pioneering  work.  During  a  training  flight  Yuri 
Gagarin’s  plane  crashed,  killing  him.  The  ashes  of  the 
hero  of  the  Space  Age  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  Kremlin 


At  a  research  centre 


wall  side  by  side  with  the  country’s  leading  statesmen. 
This  loss  served  to  remind  us  how  complex  and  beset  with 
difficulties  is  man’s  path  to  Nature’s  secrets,  to  eventual 
mastery  of  them  to  serve  his  interests. 

Space  research  has  already  brought  man  considerable 
indirect  benefits:  astronomers,  physicists,  biologists  and 
physicians  have  been  able  to  learn  a  good  deal,  and 
weather  forecasting  has  become  much  more  reliable.  Com¬ 
munications  satellites  enabled  the  people  of  Vladivostok 
to  watch  programmes  relayed  direct  from  Moscow  and 
made  it  possible  to  set  up  radio  and  television  links  be¬ 
tween  Moscow  and  Paris.  A  number  of  extremely  complex 
technical  and  biological  problems  were  studied  in  con- 
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junction  with  preparations  for  new  manned  space  flights. 
The  general  progress  in  science  and  technology  was  gain¬ 
ing  in  speed. 

There  was  a  time  when  people  used  to  ask  what  was 
the  point  of  having  cars  and  aeroplanes.  Life  itself  has 
provided  the  answer  to  these  questions.  Every  day  it 
becomes  clearer  that  space  flights  are  not  just  satisfying 
someone’s  unnecessary  whim  or  thirst  for  new  records.  It 
is  for  mankind  and  for  scientific  and  technological  pro¬ 
gress  that  so  much  attention  to  studying  the  Universe  is 
being  devoted  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  jubilee  celebrations  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  October  Revolution  approached,  the  bourgeois  press 
was  obliged  to  devote  some  attention  to  this  event  from 
one  angle  or  another.  More  and  more  foreign  journalists 
and  correspondents  poured  into  the  Soviet  Union.  A  spe¬ 
cially  warm  welcome  was  given  by  the  Soviet  people  to 
their  friends  from  the  socialist  countries,  envoys  of  fra¬ 
ternal  Communist  and  Workers’  Parties,  men  and  women 
active  in  national  liberation  movements  and  delegations 
of  public  organisations  and  working  people.  Many  of  these 
visitors  participated  directly  in  special  international 
jubilee  sessions  and  scientific  conferences  and  they  also 
visited  factories  and  farms,  research  centres,  and  educa¬ 
tional  establishments.  They  were  able  to  see  the  country¬ 
wide  enthusiasm  for  themselves. 

In  October  1967  the  winners  in  the  socialist  emulation 
campaign  to  mark  the  jubilee  year  were  picked  out:  1,000 
factories  and  farms  and  a  number  of  army  units  and 
educational  establishments  were  acknowledged  as  exem¬ 
plary  and  awarded  special  Jubilee  Banners.  Close  on 
130,000  heroes  of  the  October  Revolution  and  the  Civil 
War  were  awarded  orders  and  medals.  A  similar  honour 
was  conferred  on  a  large  group  of  foreigners  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  battles  to  defend  the  Soviet 
Republic  during  the  Civil  War.  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
were  singled  out  for  a  special  honour:  these  cities  re- 


Demonstration  on  Red  Square  marking  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  October  Revolution 


ceived  the  first  two  Orders  of  the  October  Revolution, 
a  newly-instituted  decoration. 

November  1967  began  with  special  celebration  meet¬ 
ings.  The  jubilee  meeting  held  in  Leningrad — the  cradle 
of  the  October  Revolution — was  attended  by  Party  and 
state  leaders.  Just  before  the  great  day  itself,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  3  and  4,  members  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee 
and  deputies  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  and  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  RSFSR  gathered  in  the  Kremlin 
Palace  of  Congresses.  Also  present  were  veteran  members 
of  the  Party,  heroes  of  the  revolution,  representatives  of 
the  working  people,  public  organisations,  and  the  Soviet 
Army,  and  visitors  from  107  countries.  Leonid  Brezhnev 
delivered  a  report  entitled  “Fifty  Years  of  Great  Achieve¬ 
ments  of  Socialism”.  Together  with  him,  all  those  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  celebration  gathering  and  the  whole  people 
reviewed  the  struggles  and  victories  that  had  marked  the 
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road  the  Soviet  Union  had  travelled  since  the  revolution. 
This  road  had  revealed  in  action  the  historic  mission  of 
the  working  class,  pointed  to  its  creative  role  in  the  emer¬ 
gence  and  consolidation  of  a  social  system  which  demon¬ 
strated  the  incontestable  superiority  of  socialism  over 
capitalism  in  the  most  important  sphere  of  human  activ¬ 
ity — economic  development,  the  growth  of  society’s  pro¬ 
ductive  forces.  It  was  socialism  that,  after  doing  away 
with  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man,  had  made  for  the 
radical  improvement  in  the  living  conditions  and  the 
growth  of  the  material  well-being  of  all  the  working 
people  as  well  as  for  cultural  progress. 

The  Soviet  experience  had  shown  the  world  how  within 
an  extremely  short  period  it  had  been  possible  for  for¬ 
merly  oppressed  nations  and  peoples  to  overcome  the 
centuries-old  backwardness  and  bind  together  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  invilable  socialist 
brotherhood. 

ONWARDS  TO  THE  24TH  CPSU  CONGRESS 

The  celebrations  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
October  Revolution  made  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
history  of  Soviet  society. 

In  the  years  that  followed  immediately  after  the  celeb¬ 
rations  in  honour  of  the  founding  of  the  Soviet  state 
many  other  jubilees  were  also  celebrated  In  the  years 
immediately  after  the  revolution  a  number  of  Union 
Republics  had  come  into  being,  the  Komsomol  had  been 
founded,  the  Red  Army  and  government  foreign  policy 
and  state  security  bodies  had  been  set  up;  in  general 
those  years  had  marked  the  beginning  of  the  formation 
of  new  public  and  state  organisations.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixties  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  celebrated  their  fiftieth 
anniversary;  in  1968  the  Komsomol  and  later  the  Com¬ 
munist  Parties  of  the  Ukraine,  Lithuania,  and  Byelorussia 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  anniversaries.  The  fiftieth  anni- 
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versaries  of  the  founding  of  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorus¬ 
sian  Republics  were  also  celebrated.  At  the  end  of  1968 
the  whole  people  also  joined  in  the  celebrations  for  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Soviet  power 
in  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  Each  of  these  events 
provided  people  with  an  additional  stimulus  to  study  the 
experience  gleaned  during  that  half  century  .and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  revolutionary  process;  each  event 
served  to  foster  the  patriotism  of  the  Soviet  people. 

In  1968  sociologists  circulated  special  questionnaires 
in  Moscow,  Krasnodar,  Gorno-Altai  Autonomous  Region 
and  a  number  of  other  parts  of  the  country  in  the  course 
of  an  analysis  of  the  aspirations  of  school-leavers.  The 
schoolchildren  were  asked:  “Given  an  absolutely  free 
choice,  what  would  you  do  in  life?’’  The  vast  majority 
gave  replies  that  reflected  their  concern  for  their  fellow- 
men,  their  desire  to  establish  durable  peace  in  the  whole 
world,  conquer  diseases,  and  build  communism.  The  next 
most  frequent  answers  were  ones  that  reflected  the  young 
people’s  desire  to  widen  mankind’s  horizons  (33%  of  the 
answers),  while  personal  interests  only  took  the  upper 
hand  in  18%  of  the  answers.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  answers  differed  greatly  from  those  given  to 
a  similar  questionnaire  in  the  same  areas  in  1927.  The 
first  questionnaire  had  revealed  that  the  main  aspirations 
had  been,  firstly,  to  travel,  secondly,  to  acquire  objects 
of  material  value  and,  thirdly,  to  improve  people’s  living 
conditions. 

The  enhanced  political  consciousness  of  the  emergent 
generation  was  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  political 
maturity  of  the  Soviet  people  as  a  whole.  These  two  qual¬ 
ities  had  become  a  norm  of  social  behaviour  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  came  strikingly  to  the  fore  at  the  period  of 
international  tension  at  the  end  of  the  sixties  when  the 
American  military  proceeded  sharply  to  escalate  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  spread  it  to  the  whole  of  Indochina.  In  1967 
the  Israeli  rulers  launched  an  aggressive  war  against  the 
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Arab  peoples.  In  1968  reactionary  forces  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  wrest  Czechoslovakia  from  the  socialist  commu¬ 
nity.  The  Soviet  people  were  filled  with  a  deep  sense  of 
bitterness  on  learning  about  the  provocations  on  the 
Soviet-Chinese  border.  The  working  people  of  the  USSR 
had  always  had  warm  feelings  for  the  industrious 
Chinese  people  and  sympathised  with  them  in  their 
efforts  to  build  a  new  life.  Thousands  of  Chinese  students 
had  come  to  study  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  many  Soviet 
citizens  had  helped  their  Chinese  comrades  build  up  a 
modern  industry  in  China.  In  this  context  the  policies 
pursued  by  the  Chinese  leaders  designed  to  curtail  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  contacts  with  the  USSR  and  to  fan  up 
anti-Soviet  hysteria  aroused  particular  concern  among  the 
Soviet  people. 

Factory  and  office  workers  and  collective  farmers 
unanimously  condemned  at  mass  meetings  the  action  of 
the  American  warmongers  and  extremist  circles  in  Israel. 
The  decision  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  fraternal  Czechoslovakia  was  fully  supported  by 
the  whole  nation  and  the  firm  resolve  shown  by  the  fron¬ 
tier  troops  who  skilfully  defended  the  Far  Eastern  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  USSR  also  met  with  nation-wide  ap¬ 
proval. 

These  developments  served  once  again  to  illustrate 
the  complete  unity  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet 
people  on  questions  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 
Furthermore,  as  had  also  been  the  case  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  previously,  the  tense  situations  only  served  to 
inspire  the  Soviet  people  to  work  with  greater  energy. 

In  the  summer  of  1968  the  Central  Committee  adopted 
a  decision  “On  the  Preparations  for  the  Centenary  of  the 
Birth  of  Vladimir  Ilyich  Lenin”.  From  that  day  on  the 
date  of  the  centenary  in  April  1970  became  central  in 
the  everyday  life  of  the  people  and  in  their  plans  for 
the  future.  Schoolchildren  and  students,  the  working 
people  in  town  and  country,  and  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces 
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all  started  preparations  for  this  momentous  event.  It  was 
to  the  Lenin  jubilee  that  Soviet  scientists  and  cosmonauts 
dedicated  their  successes  in  linking  up  spacecraft  while 
in  orbit,  welding  steel  in  outer  space  and  later  launching 
three  spacecraft  simultaneously,  all  of  which  were  world 
firsts. 

The  thirty-five  million  participants  in  the  communist 
work  movement  called  upon  the  whole  working  people  to 
celebrate  the  Lenin  Centenary  with  new  labour  victo¬ 
ries.  The  obligations  which  front-rank  production  collec¬ 
tives  had  taken  on  in  honour  of  the  occasion  were  closely 
linked  to  the  main  tasks  resulting  from  the  economic 
reform  which  was  then  being  implemented  throughout 
the  country.  The  principal  goal  of  all  concerned  was  to 
accelerate  scientific  and  technological  progress  and  stead¬ 
ily  to  raise  the  productivity  of  labour  and  the  quality 
of  manufactured  goods.  More  rational  use  of  working 
hours  was  required  to  raise  production  efficiency.  Econ¬ 
omists  calculated  that  in  the  space  of  one  minute  Soviet 
industry  produced  approximately  200  tons  of  steel,  600 
tons  of  oil  and  1,000  tons  of  coal,  and  that  a  new  tractor 
came  off  the  production  lines  every  one  and  a  half 
minutes.  Every  lost  minute  meant,  therefore,  that  the 
country  would  go  short  of  scores  of  fridges,  television 
sets,  washing  machines,  and  thousands  of  pairs  of  shoes, 
while  every  second  saved  and  all  materials  economised 
served  to  boost  the  economy  considerably. 

Lenin  had  taught  that  “communism  begins  when  the 
rank-and-file  workers  display  an  enthusiastic  concern 
that  is  undaunted  by  arduous  toil  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  labour,  husband  every  pood  of  grain,  coal,  iron 
and  other  products,  which  do  not  accrue  to  the  workers 
personally  or  to  their  ‘close’  kith  and  kin,  but  to  their 
‘distant’  kith  and  kin,  i.e.,  to  society  as  a  whole,  to  tens 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  united  first  in  one 
socialist  state,  and  then  in  a  union  of  Soviet  republics.”1 

1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected.  Works,  Vol.  29,  p.  427. 
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Guided  by  this  statement  of  Lenin’s,  communist  work 
front-rankers  suggested  that  workers  should  compete  for 
the  title  of  best  worker  in  their  particular  profession  and 
for  the  production  of  high-quality  goods  from  the  raw 
materials  economised. 

So  as  to  celebrate  fittingly  the  Lenin  Centenary  on 
April  22,  1970,  it  was  decided  to  pick  out  the  finest 
workers  all  over  the  country,  summing  up  production 
achievements  and  inspiring  the  rest  of  the  working  people 
with  their  labour  enthusiasm. 

The  growing  spread  of  the  economic  reform  stepped 
up  the  creative  activity  of  the  people.  By  1970  almost 
the  whole  of  Soviet  industry  (enterprises  accounting  for 
93%  of  the  country’s  overall  volume  of  production  and 
95%  of  all  profit)  had  gone  over  to  the  new  system  of 
planning  and  economic  stimulation.  Those  factories  which 
had  switched  over  to  the  new  patterns  at  the  beginning 
of  the  five-year  plan  period  willingly  shared  their  expe¬ 
riences  and  helped  newcomers  to  the  new  system.  The 
Vladimir  Ilyich  Factory  in  Moscow  was  among  the  first 
to  introduce  operational  economic  autonomy  in  its  main 
workshops,  elaborate  an  effective  system  of  bonuses,  and 
organise  courses  in  economics.  Under  the  new  regulations 
funds  for  incentives  were  approved  for  the  factory  (funds 
for  bonuses,  for  social  and  cultural  undertakings  and 
housing  construction,  and  a  production  expansion  fund). 
This  invigorated  the  work  of  the  factory  innovators’ 
council  and  its  patents  and  design  offices.  Front-rank 
workers  started  elaborating  their  personal  programmes 
for  increasing  productivity  up  to  the  end  of  the  five- 
year  plan  period.  The  study  and  introduction  of  scientific 
methods  of  labour  organisation  became  a  regular  practice. 
As  a  result  of  these  developments  all  plans  were  overful¬ 
filled  and  from  1968  to  1969  the  material  incentives  fund 
almost  tripled.  Part  of  it  was  used  for  modernising  equip¬ 
ment,  part  for  bonuses  as  such,  and  a  third  part  went  to 
build  a  sports  centre  and  a  new  Palace  of  Culture. 
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Those  who  wish  to  gain  a  more  detailed  picture  of 
life  at  this  particular  factory  should  read  the  small  book 
Proud  To  Be  a  Worker  by  fitter  Sergei  Antonov.  He 
worked  for  almost  forty  years  at  the  factory  where  his 
father  too  had  worked  as  a  lathe  operator.  His  brothers 
also  worked  there  as  lathe  operators  and  his  sister  in  the 
design  office.  Antonov  himself  proposed  over  200  innova¬ 
tions  which  brought  the  country  millions  of  rubles  in  extra 
profits  and  he  was  awarded  the  title  of  Hero  of  Socialist 
Labour.  His  book  is  about  the  people  at  this  factory. 
When  explaining  the  creative  enthusiasm  of  his  fellow- 
workers  Antonov  quotes  Lenin’s  words:  “It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  every  politically  conscious  worker  feeling  that  he 
is  not  only  the  master  in  his  own  factory  but  that  he  is 
also  a  representative  of  the  country,  of  his  feeling  his 
responsibility.”1 

A  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  factory  as  a  whole, 
for  their  country  distinguishes  the  several  thousand  work¬ 
ers  employed  at  the  factory.  This  accounts  for  their  chain 
of  successes,  the  increasingly  high  standards  they  set 
themselves  and  their  refusal  to  pass  over  any  short¬ 
comings.  On  October  2,  1969  Pravda  published  a  letter 
by  a  group  of  front-rank  workers  from  that  factory.  It 
evoked  a  lively  response,  and  not  without  reason.  They 
had  brought  up  the  question  of  the  need  to  take  stricter 
measures  against  infringements  of  labour  discipline, 
absenteeism  and  poor  workmanship.  There  were,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  still  some  people  of  this  sort  around.  To  reshape 
the  mentality  of  such  people  was,  naturally,  a  much 
harder  task  than  to  see  that  more  tons  and  metres  were 
produced.  This  re-education  work  required  the  moulding 
of  new  social  relations,  of  a  communist  approach  to  work. 

When  it  joined  the  Lenin  Centenary  emulation  cam¬ 
paign  this  factory  decided  to  fulfil  the  Eighth  Five-Year 
Plan’s  overall  output  requirements  by  November  7,  1970, 

1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  27,  p.  403. 
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and  its  growth  of  labour  productivity  requirements  by 
April  22,  1970. 

Many  other  factories  were  to  follow  this  example.  The 
successes  scored  by  the  Shchekino  Chemical  Complex 
(Tula  Region)  were  to  become  famous  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union:  between  1968  and  1969  labour  productivity 
there  almost  doubled  and  output  went  up  by  80%  over 
the  same  period.  No  new  workshops  had  been  built  or 
equipment  provided,  nor  had  there  been  an  influx  of 
additional  workers,  engineers,  or  highly-qualified  experts: 
the  crux  of  the  matter  lay  elsewhere.  The  complex  had 
received  a  stable  plan  for  production  growth  right  up 
until  the  end  of  the  five-year  plan  with  annual  targets 
strictly  specified  and  had  been  allocated  a  permanent 
wage  fund  not  exceeding  that  for  the  previous  year,  1967. 
ft  was  as  if  the  complex  had  been  handed  a  cheque  in 
payment  for  a  specific  volume  of  work  on  condition  that 
the  overall  sum  used  for  this  purpose  remained  stable 
regardless  of  the  number  of  people  employed  to  carry  out 
that  particular  work.  The  outward  simplicity  of  this 
system  concealed  complex  economic,  social,  and  some¬ 
times  purely  psychological  problems,  quite  apart  from 
technical  difficulties. 

The  grandfathers  and  even  fathers  of  many  of  the 
workers  at  the  chemical  complex  still  remembered  how 
such  problems  had  been  solved  before  the  proletarian 
revolution.  Then  dismissals  and  unemployment  were 
constant  features  of  workers’  lives.  Things  changed  after 
the  revolution.  When  a  factory’s  personnel  had  to  be  cut 
down  the  approach  was  quite  different.  At  Shchekino 
each  person  freed  from  his  duties  was  offered  a  choice 
of  jobs:  working  in  other  factories  of  a  similar  type, 
joining  teams  of  construction  workers,  raising  his  or  her 
qualifications,  training  for  another  job,  and  so  on. 
Special  attention  was  paid  to  age,  the  number  of  depen¬ 
dents,  and  the  wages  of  those  who  had  been  relieved  of 
their  former  jobs.  The  complex  administration  and  public 
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organisations  guaranteed  their  personnel  new  jobs, 
thereby  strictly  carrying  out  the  Code  of  Labour  Laws. 
The  secretary  of  the  complex’  Party  committee  later  said: 
“We  could  not  leave  any  worker  feeling  that  his  dismissal 
was  due  to  something  personal  or  to  a  negative  evalua¬ 
tion  of  his  work.  In  fact,  we  even  tried  to  avoid  using 
the  word  ‘dismissal’  and  preferred  the  term  ‘usage  of 
reserves’.”  In  that  way  the  Shchekino  complex  achieved 
a  maximum  economy  of  labour  force  throughout  its  every 
department,  workshop,  section,  and  team. 

Rating  became  more  streamlined,  up  to-date  tech¬ 
niques  were  introduced,  and  workers  were  encouraged  to 
learn  a  number  of  other  trades  besides  their  own  to 
expand  their  professional  skills. 

Over  a  period  of  approximately  two  years  the  number 
of  workers  was  reduced  by  900,  the  wages  of  the  remain¬ 
der  increasing  by  an  average  of  25%,  while  a  marked 
improvement  was  to  be  observed  in  the  workers’  technical 
qualifications.  In  the  emulation  for  higher  labour  pro¬ 
ductivity  this  particular  complex  was  to  lead  the  way  for 
countless  others. 

Increased  productivity  of  labour  had  always  been  on 
the  agenda  as  one  of  the  main  goals  to  be  achieved,  but 
now  more  attention  was  also  paid  to  economic  indices. 
The  times  when  the  country  had  experienced  acute  short¬ 
ages  of  various  products  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  Facto¬ 
ries  now  received  from  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
USSR  lists  of  products  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
produce  in  excess  of  the  plan.  It  became  a  general  practice 
for  special  state  commissions  to  certify  the  conformity  of 
goods  to  state  standards,  the  very  best  products  being 
awarded  the  Mark  of  Quality.  The  first  factory  to  receive 
such  an  award  (in  April  1967)  was  the  Vladimir  Ilyich 
Factory  mentioned  earlier:  its  electric  motors  were  award¬ 
ed  the  Mark  of  Quality  as  conforming  to  international 
standards  and  having  an  efficiency,  size,  and  weight  that 
together  gave  them  decisive  advantages  over  the  best 
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foreign  models.  Dozens  of  countries  started  importing 
them. 

In  1970  gantry-cranes,  excavators,  turbines,  certain 
types  of  watches,  televisions,  and  radio  sets,  knitwear, 
and  a  number  of  other  goods — all  in  all  some  2,500 
articles  well  known  both  at  home  and  abroad — were 
awarded  the  Mark  of  Quality,  a  figure  which  itself  points 
to  the  severe  selection  process  involved.  Great  prestige 
comes  with  this  Mark  of  Quality  and  the  competition  for 
this  distinction  brings  the  state,  individual  factories,  and 
every  working  man  in  socialist  society  considerable 
benefit. 

Indeed,  the  present  stage  of  socialist  emulation  is 
notable  for  the  emphasis  on  organically  combining  the 
interests  of  production  as  a  whole  with  those  of  each 
person  engaged  in  it.  The  concrete  task  is  to  achieve  a 
general  advance  of  the  economy,  of  culture  and  of  socio¬ 
political  activity  by  the  working  people.  In  1966  the  trade 
unions  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  awarding  of 
the  title  of  communist  work  front-ranker  simply  for  high 
work  results.  The  front-ranker  must  study  as  well,  raise 
his  cultural  level  and  technical  qualifications,  set  an 
example  in  his  behaviour  outside  the  factory,  and  take 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  public  organisations. 

In  response  to  the  initiative  of  Leningraders,  social 
development  planning  took  root  in  many  enterprises. 
Social  planning  is  the  continuation  and  final  stage  of 
the  technical  and  economic  plans:  it  serves  to  link  up 
production  aims  with  the  interests  and  requirements  of 
the  workers.  Such  plans  were  first  elaborated  for  1966- 
1970  and  were  subdivided  into  a  number  of  sections: 
the  improvement  of  working  conditions,  the  streamlining 
of  the  trades  and  skills  structure,  the  further  development 
of  the  forms  of  management,  the  raising  of  educa¬ 
tional  standards  and  technical  qualifications,  and  so  on. 
Plans  were  drawn  up  jointly  by  administration  and  rank- 
and-file  workers;  first  the  targets  set  in  the  plan  and  then 
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the  stages  and  results  of  the  work  already  carried  out 
were  widely  discussed  and  analysed.  The  implementa¬ 
tion  of  such  programmes  reflected  the  specific  approach 
of  socialist  society  to  the  human  factor  in  production  and 
served  to  link  up  the  general  goals  of  development  with 
the  concrete  tasks  and  opportunities  of  the  given  col¬ 
lective.  The  idea  of  social  planning  came  into  being  at 
front-rank  enterprises  and  the  front-rank  workers  in  the 
movement  for  a  communist  attitude  to  work  showed  the 
greatest  concern  in  its  implementation. 

Similar  changes  connected  with  the  unfolding  of  com¬ 
munist  construction  were  also  to  be  observed  in  Soviet 
rural  life.  Increased  supplies  of  agricultural  machinery, 
material  incentives  and  greater  consideration  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  agricultural  workers  went  hand  in  hand 
with  major  advances  in  all  spheres  of  life  of  the  state 
and  collective  farip  workers.  Let  us  take  as  an  example 
the  Byelorussian  agricultural  artel  Novy  Byt  (New  Way 
of  Life).  In  1969  it  had  a  membership  of  719,  a  droft 
of  more  than  a  hundred  since  1959,  but  their  harvest  had 
doubled  in  size,  the  artel  was  producing  over  twice  as 
much  milk,  and  so  on,  since  then.  Although  the  area  cul¬ 
tivated  had  not  changed,  it  was  being  worked  quite  differ¬ 
ently  in  1969:  previously  the  collective  farmers  had  had 
to  do  over  half  the  work  in  the  fields  by  hand,  while  in 
1969  this  work  was  95%  mechanised,  and  twice  the 
amount  of  fertilisers  was  being  used.  By  1969  the  farm 
had  a  senior  engineer,  a  labour  officer,  an  economist,  and 
an  architect,  and  the  total  number  of  specialists  was 
almost  three  times  what  it  had  been  in  1959.  The  col¬ 
lective  farmers  had  gone  in  for  sport  in  a  big  way  for 
some  time  and  now  had  a  professional  coach.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  local  club  a  House  of  Culture  had  also  been 
built.  In  the  course  of  those  ten  years  wages  on  the  farm 
had  gone  up  by  150%  on  average:  livestock  breeders  were 
earning  140-160  rubles  a  month,  and  the  tractor  drivers 
up  to  250. 
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The  farms  in  Krasnodar  Territory  were  still  more 
prosperous,  being  situated  in  an  area  where  soil  and 
weather  conditions  were  much  more  favourable.  In  1970 
collective-farm  incomes  in  the  territory  exceeded  a 
thousand  million  rubles  (a  100%  increase  over  a  ten- 
year  period).  One  of  the  main  items  of  expenditure  was 
construction  outlays  for  department  buildings,  schools, 
creches,  clubs,  and  roads  (power  transmission,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  lines  are  put  up  at  government  expense). 
So  as  not  to  dissipate  funds  the  local  farms  used  industrial 
labour  methods  and  invested  in  an  inter-farm  building 
organisation  which  by  1970  had  its  own  cement  works 
and  enterprises  producing  reinforced  concrete  pre-fabri- 
cated  units,  bricks,  joinery,  and  other  items. 

Similar  organisations  were  set  up  and  got  under  way 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  process  was  part  of  the 
drawing  together  of  co-operative  and  state  forms  of 
property.  Throughout  the  country  collective  farms  were 
turning  into  large-scale  agricultural  enterprises  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  and  staffed  with  well-qualified 
personnel.  In  1969  the  average  collective  farm  had  a 
sown  area  of  around  3,000  hectares,  over  1,000  head  of 
cattle,  600  pigs  and  1,500  sheep  and  was  equipped  with 
over  50  tractors,  dozens  of  harvesters,  lorries,  electric 
motors,  and  so  on.  In  1969  on  an  average  each  state 
farm  had  a  sown  area  of  7,000  hectares,  over  2,000  head 
of  cattle,  approximately  1,000  pigs  and  4,000  sheep.  Soviet 
agriculture  as  a  whole  (i.e.,  the  state  and  collective  farms) 
had  at  its  disposal  over  1,800,000  tractors,  580,000  grain 
harvesters  and  over  a  million  lorries. 

An  important  event  in  the  life  of  the  rural  community 
and  of  all  Soviet  people  was  the  Third  All-Union  Con¬ 
gress  of  Collective  Farmers  which  was  held  in  Mos¬ 
cow  in  November  1969.  It  adopted  the  new  Model 
Rules  of  the  Agricultural  Artel  the  draft  of  which  had 
been  published  long  prior  to  the  congress  and  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  press  and  at  various  meetings.  The  Rules 
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laid  down  in  precise  terms  the  main  tasks  of  the  col¬ 
lective  farms  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  collective 
farmers.  They  summarised  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  lives  of  the  collective  farmers  by  the  end 
of  the  sixties  and  opened  the  door  to  further  growth  of 
agricultural  productive  forces. 

There  were  three  main  aspects  to  the  work  of  the 
congress  and  to  the  documents  it  adopted.  The  first  was 
the  political  aspect,  for  work  was  going  on  to  make  col¬ 
lective-farm  democracy  more  effective:  the  congress  de¬ 
cided  that  elected  collective  farm  councils  should  be  set 
up  in  all  districts,  regions,  and  republics  and  that  the 
All-Union  Council  should  be  elected  directly  at  the 
congress  and  should  consist  of  125  members.  The  councils 
were  called  upon  to  discuss  on  a  collective  basis  the  most 
important  questions  connected  with  the  activities  of  the 
collective  farms,  to  pool  experience  gained  by  various 
farms  in  the  organisation  of  production  and  draw  up 
recommendations  for  the  fuller  utilisation  of  reserves  so 
as  to  ensure  production  growth.  The  new  Rules  laid  down 
in  precise  terms  the  procedure  for  the  election  of  team- 
leaders,  department  supervisors,  and  other  section  leaders 
(they  had  previously  been  appointed  by  the  collective- 
farm  board).  The  collective  farmers  were  given  the  right 
to  dismiss  from  the  elected  bodies  or  from  his  post  any 
member  who  did  not  prove  worthy  of  the  trust  placed  in 
him.  The  chairman  and  all  members  of  the  collective- 
farm  board  could  be  elected  by  secret  ballot  if  the  general 
meeting  of  the  collective  farmers  so  wished. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  congress’s  work  was  the 
economic  one.  The  newly  introduced  planning  system  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  collective  farms  themselves  drew 
up  their  sowing  plans,  targets  for  the  harvest,  and  other 
tasks,  which  had  previously  been  the  province  of  the 
state,  was  legally  ratified.  The  state  was  to  make  its 
orders  for  deliveries  of  farm  produce  for  several  years 
in  advance.  The  Rules  defined  in  precise  terms  the  col- 
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lective  farms’  right  to  expand  their  subsidiary  enterprises 
and  industries  and  also  to  form  inter-farm  and  state- 
cum-collective  associations  and  partnerships.  They  also 
specified  the  new  way  of  distributing  each  farm’s  gross 
output  and  income,  which  was  closely  linked  with  the 
introduction  of  guaranteed  regular  payment. 

As  regards  the  third,  social  aspect  of  the  work  carried 
out  by  the  congress,  this  focussed  on  efforts  designed  to 
regulate  the  collective  farmers’  social  security  rights.  (The 
former  Rules  had  made  no  provision  for  this.)  The  con¬ 
gress  approved  the  system  of  appointing  pensions,  allow¬ 
ances,  and  so  on,  which  had  taken  shape  in  1965-1969, 
and  also  gave  its  approval  to  those  collective  farms  which 
considered  it  necessary  to  pay  their  veteran  workers 
supplementary  allowances  in  addition  to  their  state  pen¬ 
sions  and  build  old  people’s  homes  for  them. 

The  collective  farm  had  always  been  a  school  of  com¬ 
munism  for  the  peasants;  every  article  of  the  new  Rules 
bore  eloquent  witness  to  this  fact.  They  defined  in 
considerable  detail  not  merely  the  production  functions 
of  the  collective  farms  but  their  role  in  communist  educa¬ 
tion  as  well. 

The  Third  All-Union  Congress  of  Collective  Farmers 
assured  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Government 
that  the  Soviet  peasantry  would,  hand  in  hand  with  the 
working  class  and  with  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  people,  rally 
still  closer  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU  and 
would  march  forward  under  the  banner  of  Leninism  to 
new  victories  in  communist  construction. 

The  nation-wide  current  of  enthusiasm  which  gripped 
the  people  as  the  Lenin  Centenary  drew  near  found  con¬ 
crete  expression  in  the  overfulfilment  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  plan  targets,  a  considerable  rise  in  the  working 
people’s  living  standards,  and  a  heightening  of  political 
consciousness  among  all  sectors  of  the  population.  In 
April  1970  jubilee  celebrations  were  held  in  towns  and 
villages  throughout  the  country.  Front-rank  enterprises 
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were  awarded  Jubilee  Certificates  of  Merit  and  the  news¬ 
papers  printed  regular  announcements  about  the  winners 
of  the  socialist  emulation  campaign  in  honour  of  the 
Lenin  Centenary. 

A  memorable  occasion  that  month  was  the  all-Union 
subbotnik  (a  Saturday  of  voluntary  unpaid  work)  held 
on  April  11,  1970,  the  very  same  day  as  the  world’s 
first  communist  subbotnik  had  been  held  51  years  earlier. 
Lenin  interpreted  the  initiative  shown  by  railway  work¬ 
ers  of  the  locomotive  workshops  at  the  Moskva-Sorti- 
rovochnaya  station  as  an  event  of  historic  significance. 
That  small  group  of  workers,  who  after  working  hours 
repaired  several  engines  without  being  paid  for  it,  dem¬ 
onstrated  something  more  than  enthusiastic  dedication: 
in  the  grim  conditions  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  interven¬ 
tion  and  despite  the  economic  dislocation,  communist 
attitudes  to  work  were  already  taking  shape,  for  now 
that  exploiters  had  been  driven  out  the  people  could  work 
to  further  their  own  interests  and  those  of  the  society 
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to  which  they  belonged.  Fifty  years  later,  on  April 
11,  1969,  tens  of  millions  of  Soviet  people  turned  out  to 
take  part  in  the  communist  subbotnik.  This  particular 
subbotnik  was  taking  place  at  a  time  when  the  country’s 
economy  was  already  going  from  strength  to  strength  and 
it  served  as  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  moral  duty 
felt  by  a  people  which  had  experienced  the  joy  of  eman¬ 
cipated  labour.  The  money  which  was  earned  that  day 
was  all  contributed  to  the  Peace  Fund  and  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  hospitals  and  medical  centres.  The  experience  of 
that  subbotnik  was  developed  in  the  Lenin  Centenary 
year.  On  April  11,  1970,  the  whole  country  turned  out  to 
work. 

The  days  that  followed  the  subbotnik  were  marked  by 
new  triumphs  and  on  April  22  thousands  of  front-rank 
workers  kept  their  word:  some  of  them  fulfilled  their 
five-year  production  targets,  others  reached  the  level  of 
productivity  which  they  had  vowed  to  attain  by  the 
jubilee,  and  still  others  worked  that  day  with  economised 
materials.  “We  shall  work,  study  and  live  as  Lenin 
taught  us!” — that  was  the  motto  on  the  great  day  itself 
and  in  the  days  that  led  up  to  it. 

The  working  people  of  the  USSR  fulfilled  the  national 
economic  plan  for  1970  ahead  of  schedule.  The  following 
comparison  provides  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  course  of  that 
year:  in  1970  industrial  output  alone  equalled  that  of 
all  the  pre-war  five-year  plans  put  together,  that  is,  from 
1929  to  1941.  This  was,  as  it  were,  the  triumphant  climax 
to  the  campaign  to  carry  out  the  Directives  approved  in 
1966  at  the  23rd  Congress  of  the  CPSU  for  1966-1970. 

The  overall  achievements  of  the  many-faceted  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  whole  Soviet  people 
during  the  Eighth  Five-Year  Plan  were  to  be  summed  up 
at  the  24th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  which  was  to  open  in 
the  spring  of  1971.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  congress  local 
Party  conferences  were  held  in  all  districts,  towns  and 
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regions  of  the  country,  and  these  were  followed  by  Party 
congresses  in  each  of  the  Union  Republics.  In  their  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  results  of  the  last  five-year  period,  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  24th  Congress  and  the  Party  press  stressed 
that  that  period  had  been  notable  not  only  for  the  number 
of  important  undertakings  carried  out,  but  also  for  the 
important  qualitative  changes  it  had  brought.  In  that 
period  an  economic  reform  had  been  introduced  in  the 
USSR,  and  an  all-out  effort  had  been  made  to  intensify 
the  overall  development  of  Soviet  society.  The  economy 
of  the  USSR  in  the  1966-1970  period  had  developed  more 
effectively  than  in  the  preceding  five-year  period.  In  1970 
the  national  income — the  main  source  of  accumulation 
and  consumption — had  exceeded  the  1965  level  by  41%. 
Average  annual  growth  rates  were  higher  than  those  for 
the  national  income  in  the  1961-1965  period.  This  made 
it  possible  not  only  to  fulfil,  but  also  to  overfulfil  the 
main  targets  for  improvements  in  the  material  well¬ 
being  of  the  Soviet  people  laid  down  at  the  23rd  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  CPSU.  Real  per  capita  income  went  up  by 
33%  as  opposed  to  the  targeted  30%.  Average  monthly 
wages  for  industrial  and  white-collar  workers  went  up 
by  26%  over  the  same  period.  During  the  Eighth  Five- 
Year  Plan  minimum  wages  were  increased  in  all  spheres 
of  the  economy,  income  tax  deductions  from  the  wages 
of  certain  groups  of  industrial  and  white-collar  workers 
were  reduced,  a  five-day  working  week  was  introduced, 
and  holidays  for  the  working  people  were  also  extended. 
Collective  farmers’  incomes  went  up  by  42%. 

During  those  years,  the  social  consumption  funds,  an 
important  source  for  further  rises  in  the  people’s  standard 
of  living,  came  to  play  a  much  more  important  role.  In 
the  USSR  all  families  can  and,  indeed,  do  directly  benefit 
from  these  consumption  funds.  In  absolute  terms  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  social  consumption  funds  per  member  of 
the  population  rose  from  182  rubles  in  1965  to  262  rubles 
in  1970.  Taking  into  account  these  payments  and  other 
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benefits,  the  average  monthly  income  for  industrial  and 
white-collar  workers  in  the  Soviet  economy  amounted  in 
1970  to  164  rubles. 

Precisely  for  this  reason  there  was  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  foodstuffs  and  industrial  goods,  the 
volume  of  the  turnover  for  the  Eighth  Five-Year  Plan 
went  up  by  almost  50%,  and  the  sharpest  rise  in  demand 
was  for  the  more  expensive  foodstuffs  and  durable  goods, 
in  other  words  the  Soviet  people’s  consumption  patterns 
were  showing  a  marked  improvement. 

Over  the  same  period  new  successes  were  scored  in  the 
sphere  of  housing  construction.  In  1966-1970  almost  55 
million  people  received  new  accommodation:  90%  of  these 
families  moved  into  individual  flats  equipped  with 
all  modern  conveniences.  Or  in  other  words,  in  the 
course  of  five  years  the  equivalent  of  over  50  large 
towns  with  a  population  of  one  million  each  was  built 
in  housing. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  not  every  member  of  the 
population  should  know  all  these  figures,  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  imagine  that  there  was  any¬ 
one  who  did  not  sense  in  his  own  day-to-day  experience 
the  tremendous  scale  of  the  achievements  brought  about 
by  the  fulfilment  of  the  Eighth  Five-Year  Plan.  Of  course, 
not  everybody  moved  into  new  flats,  not  everybody  had 
the  chance  to  spend  free  holidays  in  trade-union  sanato¬ 
ria  or  rest  homes;  but  the  benefits  of  a  free  medical  service 
which  had  improved  considerably  over  recent  years  were 
something  that  every  Soviet  family  could  appreciate.  Nor 
was  there  any  factory  in  which  working  conditions  had 
not  improved  over  the  same  period.  On  a  number  of 
occasions  the  government  lowered  prices  on  recreational 
goods  and  household  durables.  The  construction  of 
kindergartens,  schools,  and  new  buildings  for  higher 
educational  institutions  made  unprecedented  strides. 
Dozens  of  superb  sports  centres  had  been  built.  There  is 
no  end  to  the  list,  but  let  it  suffice  here  to  say  that  the 
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most  important  thing  was  that  every  year  the  Soviet 
people  were  able  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Soviet  way  of  life,  now  that  socialism  had 
achieved  a  complete  and  final  victory  in  the  USSR. 

In  analysing  the  achievements  testifying  to  the  rise 
in  the  people’s  material  well-being,  Communists  and  non- 
Party  people  alike  saw  them  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
high  rate  of  development  in  industry,  agriculture  and 
capital  construction.  The  volume  of  industrial  production 
in  1970  in  comparison  with  1965  showed  a  rise  of  50%. 
The  basic  production  assets  of  the  Soviet  economy  had 
also  increased  by  50%.  The  increase  achieved  in  1966- 
1970  exceeded  the  country’s  total  production  capacities 
for  1955,  when  the  Soviet  Union’s  economic  potential  had 
made  it  possible  to  start  work  on  the  construction  of  the 
world’s  first  artificial  satellite  that  was  launched  at  the 
end  of  1957. 

The  high  and  steady  rates  of  development  in  industry 
and  the  economy  as  a  whole  constitute  one  of  the  most 
typical  features  of  Soviet  economic  development.  This  is 
borne  out  by  statistical  analysis  taken  from  any  period, 
including  the  Eighth  Five-Year  Plan,  when,  as  regards 
rates  of  growth  for  industrial  production,  the  Soviet 
Union  continued  confidently  to  catch  up  with  such  highly 
developed  countries  as  the  USA  and  Britain,  steadily 
closing  the  gap  between  per  capita  production  in  the 
USSR  and  the  USA. 

During  the  Eighth  Five-Year  Plan  the  scale  of  social 
production  grew  still  further,  the  link-ups  in  the  economic 
network  became  more  complex,  and  science  and  technol¬ 
ogy  progressed  at  a  greater  pace.  All  this  demanded 
further  improvements  in  economic  planning  and  manage¬ 
ment.  As  Lenin  himself  pointed  out,  it  is  precisely  eco¬ 
nomic  management  that  makes  it  possible  in  practical 
terms  to  ensure  possibilities  for  the  “wide  expansion  of 
social  production  and  distribution  on  scientific  lines  and 
their  actual  subordination  to  the  aim  of  easing  the  lives 
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of  the  working  people  and  of  improving  their  welfare 
as  much  as  possible.”1 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  recently  introduced  eco¬ 
nomic  reform  played  an  important  role  in  creating  addi¬ 
tional  material  incentives  for  the  working  people,  in 
promoting  operational  economic  autonomy,  and  encour¬ 
aging  initiative  and  independence  on  the  part  of  individ¬ 
ual  enterprises  while  at  the  same  time  consolidating 
centralised  planning.  The  economic  reform  helped  to 
involve  the  broad  masses  of  the  working  people  in  the 
guidance  of  communist  construction,  to  enhance  the  role 
of  not  only  material  but  also  moral  stimuli,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  correct  balance  between  them. 

As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  economic  reform, 
the  use  of  untapped  reserves,  and  the  introduction  of  new 
technology,  the  productivity  of  social  labour  rose  by  37% 
in  1966-1970. 

Major  qualitative  changes  were  also  to  be  observed 
in  agriculture.  Crop  yields  went  up  and  cattle  stocks 
increased  considerably.  The  average  annual  volume  of 
gross  agricultural  production  went  up  by  21%  as  against 
12%  in  the  previous  five-year  period.  Particularly  high 
results  were  achieved  in  1970:  over  186  million  tons  of 
grain  were  harvested  and  6,900,000  tons  of  raw  cotton 
picked.  These  figures  represented  the  highest  yields  in 
the  history  of  Soviet  agriculture. 

In  summing  up  the  achievements  of  1966-1970  Soviet 
men  and  women  directed  special  attention  to  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Soviet  science  and  technology.  The  Soviet  space 
research  programme  remained  an  object  of  pride  and 
constant  concern  for  the  whole  people  and  they  saw  it 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  material  and  intellec¬ 
tual  progress.  A  central  place  in  this  research  programme 
was  occupied  by  the  study  of  the  Moon  and  the  planets 
of  the  solar  system  with  the  help  of  automatic  devices. 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  27,  p.  411. 
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These  devices  were  more  economical  than  manned  space¬ 
craft  and  also  more  reliable;  they  were  able  to  relay  to 
the  Earth  invaluable  scientific  data  from  areas  to  which 
it  was  as  yet  impossible  to  send  men.  Such  devices  were 
used  to  study  the  Moon,  Venus  and  Mars.  In  September 
1970  a  fully  automatic  station  was  launched  which  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Earth  with  the  very  first  samples  of  lunar 
rock. 

The  end  of  1970  was  marked  by  a  unique  achievement 
in  this  field.  This  was  the  flight  of  the  Soviet  automatic 
space  station,  Luna- 17.  On  November  10,  it  carried  the 
world’s  first  self-propelled  space  robot  to  the  Moon  (in 
the  region  of  the  Sea  of  Rains).  This  was  Lunokhod- 1 
(Moon-rover);  it  obediently  carried  out  the  commands  of 
the  research  scientists  400,000  kilometres  away  and  went 
on  its  first  journey  over  the  Moon’s  surface,  transmitting 
to  the  Earth  important  information  about  lunar  rock, 
about  the  effects  of  cosmic  rays  and  radiation,  and  so  on. 
This  achievement  marked  a  new  and  exceptionally  im¬ 
portant  step  in  the  conquest  of  space. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  Soviet  space  programme 
was  the  co-operation  between  Soviet  research  workers 
and  those  from  other  countries.  In  1969  an  artificial  satel¬ 
lite,  Interkosmos-1,  was  launched  from  the  territory  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  apparatus  it  carried  on  board 
were  the  joint  production  of  the  GDR,  the  USSR,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Scientists  from  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
Poland  and  Rumania  took  part  in  the  scientific  analysis 
of  the  sputnik’s  findings.  Researchers  from  the  socialist 
countries  continued  to  co-operate  in  this  field  throughout 
1970. 

The  Soviet  Union  always  sought  to  promote  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  space.  This  was  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  instruments  manufactured  in 
France  were  used  in  the  Lunokhod- 1  experiment  under 
the  terms  of  the  scientific  and  cultural  co-operation  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  USSR  and  France.  Several  meetings 
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between  Soviet  and  US  cosmonauts  also  took  place. be¬ 
tween  1966  and  1970. 

An  immense  variety  of  questions  concerning  the  coun¬ 
try’s  economic,  cultural,  and  political  life  were  discussed 
at  the  meetings  conducted  on  the  eve  of  the  24th  Congress 
of  the  CPSU.  All  aspects  of  the  internal  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  were  touched  on,  once  again  bearing  witness  to  the 
political  maturity  of  the  Soviet  people,  to  their  deep  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  ideals  of  communism,  and  their  earnest  desire 
to  ensure  peace  throughout  the  world.  The  country’s 
Communists  fully  approved  the  actions  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  CPSU  and  of  the  Soviet  Government 
and  helped  to  elaborate  the  ways  in  which  Soviet  society 
should  continue  to  advance. 

THE  HISTORICAL  DECISIONS 

OF  THE  24TH  CPSU  CONGRESS 

By  fulfilling  the  Eighth  Five-Year  Plan  the  Soviet 
Union  had  made  another  major  step  forward  in  com¬ 
munist  construction.  The  results  of  the  preceding  five 
years  and  the  targets  for  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  were 
discussed  by  the  CPSU  at  its  24th  Congress,  which 
thoroughly  analysed  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  Soviet  Union’s  internal  situation  and  its  interna¬ 
tional  position  and  drew  up  a  programme  for  the  Soviet 
people’s  creative  activity  over  the  next  five  years. 

The  24th  Congress  opened  on  March  30  and  closed 
on  April  9,  1971.  It  was  attended  by  about  5,000  delegates 
representing  the  country’s  14,500,000  Communists.  Since 
the  23rd  Congress  the  Party  had  gained  3,000,000  new 
members  over  50%  of  whom  were  front-rank  workers. 
When  the  24th  Congress  opened  Communists  made  up 
about  10%  of  the  adult  population  of  the  USSR.  The 
Party’s  numerical  growth  alone  testified  to  its  mounting 
prestige  and  the  stability  of  its  leading  position  in  the 
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life  of  Soviet  society.  But  its  strength  derived  not  so  much 
from  its  numerical  size  as  from  its  sagacious  Leninist 
policy  and  genius  for  organisation.  The  five  years  preced¬ 
ing  the  24th  Congress  had  been  a  period  of  further 
strengthening  of  the  Party,  further  consolidation  of  its 
monolithic  unity,  growth  of  its  prestige  among  the  Soviet 
people,  and  enhancement  of  its  leading  role  in  the  life 
of  Soviet  society.  “At  its  24th  Congress,  our  Leninist 
Party  finds  itself  full  of  vigour,  enriched  with  new  expe¬ 
rience  and  monolithically  united,  fully  aware  of  the  scale 
and  importance  of  what  has  already  been  achieved,  and 
confident  in  its  strength  and  the  correctness  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  mapped  out  for  our  further  advance.”1  That  was 
how  the  Report  of  the  Central  Committee  to  the  Congress 
characterised  the  Party. 

The  24th  Congress  offered  fresh  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  honourably 
and  wisely  fulfilled  its  mission  as  political  leader  of  the 
working  class  and  of  all  working  people,  and  was  leading 
the  Soviet  people  along  the  correct  road,  along  the  course 
charted  by  Lenin.  Fully  aware  of  this  the  Soviet  people 
had  complete  confidence  in  the  Leninist  Party  and  its 
policies.  Naturally,  the  Party  congress  was  an  event  of 
nation-wide  importance.  During  the  preparations  for  and 
in  the  course  of  the  congress  the  attention  of  all  Soviet 
people  was  focussed  on  this  Party  forum  which  they 
marked  with  fresh  labour  accomplishments. 

A  great  milestone  in  the  life  of  the  Soviet  people, 
the  24th  CPSU  Congress  also  went  down  in  modern 
history  as  an  event  of  immense  international  significance. 
Its  historic  importance  for  the  whole  world  was  due  to 
the  tremendous  role  played  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Leninist  Party  in  the  historical  destiny  of  mankind,  the 
liberation  movements  of  the  exploited  and  oppressed  peo¬ 
ples,  and  the  struggle  against  imperialism,  for  peace, 
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progress  and  socialism.  The  congress  was  attended  by 
102  delegations  from  Communist  and  Workers’  Parties, 
and  from  national-democratic  and  Left  Socialist  parties 
from  91  countries.  It  was  the  most  representative  forum 
in  the  history  of  the  communist  movement.  Addressing 
the  congress,  the  foreign  guests  spoke  very  highly  of  the 
internal  and  foreign  policy  of  the  CPSU,  its  principled 
Marxist-Leninist  line  in  the  world  communist  movement, 
and  its  consistent  efforts  to  further  unity  in  this  move¬ 
ment  and  rally  all  the  revolutionary  forces.  They  unan¬ 
imously  underlined  the  great  international  significance 
of  the  24th  Congress  and  were  confident  that  it  would 
have  a  beneficial  impact  on  the  world  communist  and 
the  entire  progressive  movement  of  the  contemporary 
period.  The  congress’  work  evoked  wide  response  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

The  congress  discussed  the  Report  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  delivered  by  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee  Leonid  Brezhnev  and  unanimously 
approved  its  theoretical  and  practical  conclusions.  It  ap¬ 
proved  the  Directives  for  the  Five-Year  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  Plan  of  the  USSR  for  1971-1975  expounded 
in  a  report  delivered  by  Chairman  of  the  USSR  Council 
of  Ministers  Alexei  Kosygin,  and  adopted  two  docu¬ 
ments:  the  address  “Freedom  and  Peace  to  the  Peoples 
of  Indochina!”  and  the  statement  “For  a  Just  and  Lasting 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East”. 

The  congress  introduced  partial  changes  in  the  Party 
Rules.  It  enacted  among  other  things  that  CPSU  con¬ 
gresses  should  be  convened  not  less  than  once  every  five 
years.  In  order  further  to  heighten  the  responsibility  of 
the  primary  Party  organisations  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Party’s  policy,  to  activate  their  participation  in  it, 
and  to  raise  the  level  of  their  organisational  and  educa¬ 
tional  work  among  working  people,  the  congress  decided 
to  extend  the  provision  in  the  Party  Rules  concerning 
the  right  to  supervise  the  activities  of  management  to 
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the  primary  Party  bodies  of  all  design  organisations, 
designers’  offices,  research  institutes,  educational  estab¬ 
lishments,  cultural,  health,  and  other  institutions  and 
organisations  whose  administrative  functions  were 
confined  to  their  personnel. 

The  congress  elected  the  Central  Committee  and  the 
Central  Auditing  Commission  of  the  CPSU.  At  its  first 
plenary  meeting  after  the  congress  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  elected  its  Political  Bureau.  Leonid  Brezhnev  was  re¬ 
elected  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Party  congresses  are  milestones  in  the  life  of  Soviet 
society  and  in  its  forward  movement.  While  preserving 
the  continuity  of  the  Party’s  Leninist  course,  each  Party 
congress  plays  a  specific  role  in  the  country’s  historical 
development,  depending  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  stage 
through  which  it  is  passing.  The  historical  significance  of 
the  24th  CPSU  Congress  was  determined  by  the  specific 
features  of  the  development  of  modern  Soviet  society  and 
the  fresh  changes  in  its  international  position.  The  con¬ 
gress  analysed  the  contemporary  world  situation,  the 
deep-going  processes  occurring  in  the  life  of  the  country 
and  fresh  prospects  and  tasks  of  its  further  development 
in  the  light  of  Marxist-Leninist  theory. 

The  congress  carried  out  a  science-based  analysis  of 
goals  reached  and  the  programme  for  the  future.  Con¬ 
tinuing  and  developing  the  course  formulated  at  its  23rd 
Congress,  the  Party  reaffirmed  its  determination  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  define  fresh  tasks  and  ways  of  achieving  them  on 
the  basis  of  strict  regard  for  objective  conditions  and 
possibilities,  completely  ruling  out  a  subjectivistic,  wilful 
approach  to  them. 

A  generalised  expression  of  all  the  changes  in  the  life 
of  the  Soviet  Union  was  its  developed  socialist  society 
whose  creation  characterised  the  contemporary  stage  of 
Soviet  history,  its  specific  features  and  leading  tendencies. 
“The  developed  socialist  society  to  which  Lenin  referred 
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in  1918  as  to  the  future  of  our  country  has  been  built 
by  the  selfless  labour  of  the  Soviet  people,”1  said  Leonid 
Brezhnev  in  the  CC  Report  to  the  24th  CPSU  Congress. 

All-encompassing  and  highly  developed  socialist  social 
relations  which  have  been  consolidated  in  the  socio¬ 
economic,  political  and  cultural  life  of  the  people,  a 
material  and  technical  basis  ensuring  high  and  stable 
growth  rates  and  the  extensive  scale  of  the  development 
of  production  and  of  the  entire  material  life  of  society, 
a  higher  level  of  culture,  political  consciousness,  and 
creative  activity  of  the  people — such  are  the  main  and 
the  most  important  features  distinguishing  modern  Soviet 
society,  a  developed  socialist  society,  from  Soviet  society 
at  the  preceding  stages  of  its  socialist  reconstruction. 

Socialist  social  relations  are  based  on  the  socialist 
principles  of  material  production.  In  Soviet  society  the 
entire  material  production,  in  both  town  and  country, 
rests  on  socialist  principles,  on  the  undivided  domination 
of  public  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  The  two 
forms  this  ownership  takes  are  in  harmony  with  each 
other  and  are  steadily  converging  so  that  with  time  there 
will  be  a  single,  communist  form  of  ownership.  An  im¬ 
portant  role  in  this  process  is  being  played  by  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  some  of  the  collective  farms  into  state  farms, 
the  growth  of  inter-collective-farm  and  mixed  state-and- 
collective-farm  production  associations  and  enterprises 
which  strengthen  public  ownership  in  the  rural  areas. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  specific  feature  of 
the  contemporary  stage  in  the  life  of  Soviet  society,  a 
developed  socialist  society,  lies  in  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  the  country’s  economic  potential,  opening  up 
prospects  for  its  further  and  even  more  powerful  and 
rapid  comprehensive  development. 

Figures  showing  the  country’s  great  production  po¬ 
tential  give  an  idea  of  the  increased  growth  of  the  na- 
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tional  economy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  Five- 
Year  Plan  the  daily  output  of  Soviet  economy  was  ten 
times  higher  than  at  the  end  of  the  1930s.  In  just  one 
year,  1970,  industrial  output  was  twice  the  total  industrial 
output  of  all  the  pre-war  five-year  plans  taken  together. 
Here  is  another  indicator:  in  the  Eighth  Five-Year  Plan 
352,000  million  rubles,  50%  more  than  in  the  preceding 
five-year  plan,  were  invested  into  the  economy. 

Naturally,  this  increased  economic  potential  consid¬ 
erably  augmented  the  possibilities  of  further  develop¬ 
ment.  “These  days,”  said  Leonid  Brezhnev  in  the  CC 
Report  to  the  24th  Congress,  “we  set  ourselves  and  per¬ 
form  tasks  of  which  we  could  only  dream  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  stages.”1 

Thanks  to  its  increased  economic  possibilities  the  USSR 
is  now  in  a  position  to  tackle  a  wider  range  of  economic 
development  tasks  simultaneously.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
in  the  preceding  stages  of  building  socialism  the  country 
had  to  concentrate  on  top  priorities.  It  was  not  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  concentrate  in  equal  measure  on  promoting  the 
production  of  the  means  of  production  and  the  production 
of  consumer  commodities,  on  building  the  material  and 
technical  basis  of  socialism,  and  raising  the  material  well¬ 
being  of  the  people.  Conditions  now  exist  which  make  it 
possible  to  promote  the  all-round  development  of  the 
country  and  society  as  an  urgent  task. 

The  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Government  have 
always  done  their  best  to  improve  the  people’s  well-be¬ 
ing.  Formerly,  however,  due  to  well-known  reasons,  there 
were  only  limited  possibilities  for  this.  Now  they  have 
increased,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  centre  economic  de¬ 
velopment  still  more  fully  on  improving  the  life  of  the 
people.  In  the  1960s  the  growth  of  the  country’s  general 
economic  and  military  potential  was  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  improvement  in  living  standards. 
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Scientific  and  technical  progress  has  accelerated  the 
development  of  social  production.  Soviet  science,  ever 
more  turning  into  a  direct  productive  force,  has  done 
much  to  promote  economic  growth.  Thanks  to  scientific 
achievements  it  has  become  possible  to  solve  a  wide  range 
of  production  and  technical  problems  in  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  other  branches  of  the  national  economy. 

Modern  economic  development  now  depends  in  ever 
greater  measure  on  the  efficient  planning  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  economy  and  on  an  economic  policy  resting 
on  a  sound  scientific  basis. 

Soviet  society  is  a  creative  association  of  working  people 
governed  by  the  principles:  “He  who  does  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat”  and  “From  each  according  to  his 
abilities,  to  each  according  to  his  work”.  All  Soviet 
citizens  have  the  right  to  work  and  are  simultaneously 
obliged  to  work.  When  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  was 
launched  92.4%  of  the  ablebodied  population  were 
employed  in  the  national  economy  or  studying  (as 
against  82%  in  1959).  Neither  the  history  of  class 
antagonistic  formations  nor  the  past  history  of  Soviet 
society  has  ever  witnessed  the  participation  of  so  high 
a  proportion  of  members  of  society  in  social  labour. 

The  distribution  of  material  benefits  among  people 
depends  exclusively  on  the  amount  of  work  done,  on  its 
quantity  and  quality.  The  Soviet  people  are  also  entitled 
to  material  and  cultural  benefits  from  social  consumption 
funds  which  are  steadily  increasing  as  the  country’s  eco¬ 
nomic  potential  continues  to  grow.  In  the  course  of  the 
Eighth  Five-Year  Plan  these  increased  by  50%  and  in 
1970  amounted  to  64,000  million  rubles.  Naturally,  the 
material  well-being  of  the  people  is  now  improving  at  an 
unprecedented  rate  as  a  result  of  the  victory  of  socialism 
in  the  country.  The  gap  in  the  remuneration  of  people  of 
different  skills  and  occupations  is  narrowing  perceptibly. 

The  new  features  in  the  present  stage  of  development 
of  social  relations  in  the  USSR  are  linked  to  substantial 
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changes  in  the  social  structure  of  Soviet  society  which 
is  characterised  by  the  increasing  homogeneity  of  its 
components — the  working  class,  the  collective-farm  peas¬ 
antry  and  the  intelligentsia — their  heightening  social, 
political  and  ideological  unity,  and  a  more  rapid  removal 
of  distinctions  between  them. 

The  1970  population  census  disclosed  that  in  the  11 
years  which  had  passed  since  the  previous  one  in  1959, 
the  population  had  increased  by  almost  33  million  (from 
208.8  to  241.7  million),  or  16%.  The  growth  of  the 
urban  population  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  rural, 
so  that  the  ratio  between  them  changed  in  favour  of  the 
former,  from  48:52,  to  58:42.  This  was  due  to  natural 
growth  and  also  to  the  influx  of  a  large  part  of  the  rural 
population  and  the  transformation  of  individual  villages 
into  townships. 

A  noteworthy  fact  was  the  marked  growth  of  the  Soviet 
working  class.  It  comprised  55%  of  the  employed  popu¬ 
lation  and  thus  became  the  most  numerous  section  of 
Soviet  society.  Of  course,  the  place  occupied  by  the  work¬ 
ing  class  in  socialist  society  is  determined  not  only  by  its 
numerical  strength,  which  can  change  depending  on 
economic  development,  the  rate  of  the  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  revolution,  and  so  on.  The  working  class  has 
been  and  remains  the  main  productive  force  in  a  devel¬ 
oped  socialist  society. 

The  leading  role  of  the  working  class  is  consolidated 
with  the  growth  of  its  general  cultural  and  educational 
level  and  of  its  political  activity.  The  following  figures 
give  a  particularly  good  idea  of  the  growth  of  its  cultural 
level:  in  1959  386  workers  out  of  every  thousand  had 
a  higher  (complete  or  incomplete)  or  secondary  (complete 
or  incomplete)  education,  and  550  in  1970. 

Things  have  changed  in  the  countryside  too.  The 
mechanisation  of  agriculture,  the  growth  of  the  productive 
forces  in  the  countryside,  the  gradual  conversion  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  labour  into  a  variety  of  industrial  work,  the 
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cultural  upsurge  in  the  countryside,  and  the  remaking  of 
rural  life  have  greatly  changed  the  peasants’  social  make¬ 
up  and  way  of  thinking.  So  that  now  they  have  more 
features  in  common  with  the  workers.  The  educational, 
cultural,  and  technical  level  of  the  collective  farmers  has 
risen  considerably,  although  it  still  lags  behind  the  cul¬ 
tural  level  of  the  working  class.  On  the  eve  of  the  Great 
Patriotic  War  only  six  per  cent  of  peasants  had  a  higher 
or  secondary  education;  the  figure  for  the  close  of  1970 
was  more  than  50%.  Mass  media  plays  a  very  important 
role  in  erasing  the  cultural  distinctions  between  town  and 
country.  Among  the  important  social  changes  currently 
taking  place  in  Soviet  society,  the  drawing  together  of  the 
working  class,  the  peasantry,  and  the  intelligentsia  is  one 
of  the  most  intensive  processes.  This  follows  two  direc¬ 
tions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  intelligentsia  is  being  contin¬ 
uously  replenished  from  the  ranks  of  the  workers  and 
peasants.  On  the  other  hand,  its  activity  is  an  inalienable 
part  of  the  life  of  the  people  while  the  growth  of  the 
cultural  and  technical  level  of  the  workers  and  peasants 
increasingly  helps  to  close  the  gap  between  mental  and 
physical  labour  in  the  production  activity  of  the  people. 

In  the  future,  when  the  distinction  between  mental  and 
physical  labour  has  disappeared,  the  intelligentsia  will 
no  longer  be  a  distinct  social  stratum.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  socialist  stage  of  development  the  intelligentsia 
will  continue  to  grow.  By  the  end  of  the  Eighth  Five-Year 
Plan  187  out  of  every  1,000  employed  people  were  spe¬ 
cialists  with  a  higher  or  specialised  secondary  education, 
as  against  109  in  1959. 

The  24th  CPSU  Congress  characterised  the  period 
since  the  23rd  Congress  as  one  of  all-round  progress  and 
the  further  drawing  together  of  Soviet  nations  and  nation¬ 
alities. 

The  drawing  together  of  the  Soviet  peoples  and  their 
growing  unity  rest  on  their  economic,  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  and  ideological  community.  At  the  contemporary 
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stage  the  economic  foundation  of  the  Soviet  community 
of  nations  enlarged  and  strengthened  as  did  its  interna¬ 
tional  ideological  and  political  might. 

The  intensive  mutual  influence  and  enrichment  in  the 
sphere  of  culture  play  a  particularly  important  role  in 
the  drawing  together  of  Soviet  nations  and  nationalities. 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  part  played  by  the 
Russian  language  which  is  steadily  becoming  the  native 
language  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  USSR,  and,  being  a 
means  of  communication  between  nations,  is  greatly 
instrumental  in  their  rapprochement  and  mutual  enrich¬ 
ment.  According  to  the  1970  census  13  million  people  of 
non-Russian  nationalities  gave  Russian  as  their  mother 
tongue.  Moreover,  41.9  million  people  said  that  Russian 
was  their  second  language  and  that  they  were  fluent  in  it. 
The  development  of  bilinguality  is  a  very  important  fac¬ 
tor  of  the  Soviet  peoples’  social  and  cultural  progress. 

A  new  historical  community,  the  Soviet  people,  took 
shape  in  the  USSR  as  a  result  of  radical  social  changes 
which  took  place  during  the  years  of  socialist  construc¬ 
tion.  “New,  harmonious  relations,  relations  of  friendship 
and  co-operation,  were  formed  between  the  classes  and 
social  groups,  nations  and  nationalities  in  joint  labour,  in 
the  struggle  for  socialism  and  in  the  battles  fought  in 
defence  of  socialism.”1  This  extract  from  the  Report  of 
the  CPSU  Central  Committee  to  the  24th  CPSU  Congress 
fully  reflects  the  historical  conditions  and  the  logic  of  the 
formation  of  the  new,  socialist  community  of  peoples. 
It  offers  a  comprehensive  scientific  interpretation  of  the 
concept  “Soviet  people”,  without  reducing  it,  as  was  often 
done  in  literature,  to  nothing  more  than  an  inter-nation 
community.  The  fact  that  the  above  interpretation  ad¬ 
vances  the  socio-class  aspect  to  the  forefront  underlines  its 
genuinely  scientific  nature. 

The  Soviet  people  is  above  all  a  socio-class  community 
1  24th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  Moscow,  1971,  p.  92. 
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of  working  people,  a  community  of  workers,  peasants  and 
the  intelligentsia  knitted  together  by  the  unity  of  their 
social  standing,  historical  destinies,  vital  interests  and 
communist  ideals.  But  insofar  as  the  working  class,  the 
peasantry  and  the  intelligentsia  in  the  USSR  are  of  differ¬ 
ent  nationalities,  the  Soviet  people  is  at  the  same  time 
an  inter-nation  community.  The  multinational  Soviet 
people  is  a  new  historical  community  basically  unlike  all 
“communities  of  nations”  which  emerged  and  fell  apart 
in  the  course  of  capitalist  development.  Due  to  its  socialist 
and  internationalist  nature,  this  community  is  viable  and 
indestructible. 

Born  of  the  October  Revolution,  the  new  historical 
community  of  working  people  freed  from  exploiters  and 
oppressors,  the  Soviet  people  gained  strength  and  ma¬ 
tured  as  Soviet  society  advanced  towards  socialism.  The 
Soviet  people’s  monolithic  unity  and  creative  activity  are 
the  main  criteria  of  the  viability  and  invincibility  of  the 
Soviet  socialist  system.  Having  created  a  developed  social¬ 
ist  society  the  Soviet  people  has  entered  a  new  stage  of 
its  history-making  activity,  the  stage  of  communist  con¬ 
struction;  it  is  in  the  prime  of  its  strength  and  is  united 
by  Marxist-Leninist  ideology  and  the  lofty  aims  of  com¬ 
munism. 

The  further  progress  of  the  modern  developed  social¬ 
ist  society  is  accompanied  by  the  process  of  the  gradual 
development  of  socialism  into  communism.  A  decisive 
role  in  this  is  played  by  progress  in  the  creation  of  the 
material  and  technical  base  of  communism. 

The  24th  Congress  focussed  a  great  deal  of  attention 
on  the  Soviet  state’s  foreign  policy.  The  Party  defined 
the  tasks  to  be  fulfilled  in  this  field  on  the  basis  of  a 
searching  analysis  of  the  contemporary  international 
situation. 

The  congress  unanimously  approved  the  activity  of  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee  aimed  at  further  strengthening 
the  cohesion  of  the  socialist  system  and  instructed  the 
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newly-elected  Central  Committee  to  continue  undeviat- 
ingly  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  Soviet  Union’s  co¬ 
operation  with  the  socialist  states  in  all  spheres — political, 
economic  and  cultural.  It  also  assigned  an  important  place 
in  its  foreign  policy  to  promoting  closer  co-operation  with 
the  developing  countries  and  supporting  their  aspiration 
to  full  independence. 

It  authorised  the  Central  Committee  to  continue  deci¬ 
sively  countering  the  imperialist  policy  of  war  and 
aggression,  unmasking  and  foiling  imperialist  plans  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 

It  advanced  the  following  comprehensive  programme 
of  struggle  against  imperialism’s  aggressive  policy,  a  pro¬ 
gramme  for  safeguarding  peace,  ensuring  the  security  of 
the  nations,  and  furthering  international  co-operation: 

—  to  eliminate  the  hotbeds  of  war  in  Indochina  and 
the  Middle  East;  give  a  firm  rebuff  to  any  acts  of  aggres¬ 
sion  and  international  brigandage;  to  make  repudiation 
of  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  settling  controversial 
issues  a  law  of  international  life; 

—  to  give  final  recognition  of  the  territorial  changes 
that  took  place  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  Second  World 
War;  to  ensure  collective  security  in  Europe; 

—  to  conclude  treaties  banning  nuclear,  chemical,  and 
bacteriological  weapons; 

—  to  invigorate  the  struggle  to  halt  the  arms  race;  to 
dismantle  military  bases  on  foreign  territories; 

—  to  fully  abolish  all  remaining  colonial  regimes; 

—  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  expand  relations  of 
mutually  advantageous  co-operation  in  every  sphere  with 
states  which  for  their  part  seek  to  do  so. 

All  Soviet  people  gave  this  programme  of  struggle  for 
peace  their  full  support. 

The  whole  country  took  an  active  part  in  drafting  and 
discussing  the  Party’s  Directives  for  the  Five-Year  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Plan  for  1971-1975,  and  the  carefully 
prepared  draft  was  thoroughly  examined  at  the  congress. 
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“The  main  task  of  the  five-year  plan,”  it  is  stated  in 
the  Directives,  “is  to  ensure  a  considerable  rise  of  the 
living  standards  and  cultural  level  of  the  people  on  the 
basis  of  rapid  development  of  socialist  production 
and  enhancement  of  its  efficiency,  scientific  and  technol¬ 
ogical  progress  and  rapid  increase  in  labour  produc¬ 
tivity.”1 

It  is  noteworthy  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  its  economic  development  the  USSR  had  put  the  task 
of  raising  the  people’s  material  and  cultural  level  in  the 
forefront.  This  was  an  important  sign  that  Soviet  society 
had  attained  a  high  level  of  economic  development  and 
had  turned  into  a  developed  socialist  society  capable  of 
simultaneously  solving  large-scale  issues  in  all  sectors  of 
construction  and  in  all  spheres  of  life.  In  the  Ninth  Five- 
Year  Plan  22,000  million  rubles  (as  against  10,000  million 
in  the  Eighth)  were  to  be  allocated  for  measures  aimed 
at  improving  the  population’s  standard  of  living  through 
wage  rises  and  larger  payments  out  of  social  consumption 
funds. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  principal  task  of  the  Ninth  Five- 
Year  Plan  the  24th  CPSU  Congress  mapped  out  specific 
trends  in  social  and  economic  policy. 

An  extensive  programme  of  social  measures  envisaged 
an  increase  in  per  capita  real  incomes  of  roughly  30%, 
and  a  further  rise  of  minimum  wages;  a  40%  increase  in 
the  social  consumption  funds;  more  efficient  use  of  man¬ 
power  resources,  a  reduction  of  manual  and  arduous 
work,  a  sharp  rise  of  technical  levels  of  production,  an 
all-round  tightening  up  of  labour  discipline  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  personnel  turnover,  and  improvements  in  working 
conditions;  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions  and 
everyday  services;  the  further  narrowing  of  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  living  standards  of  urban  and  rural  popula¬ 
tions. 


1  24th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  Moscow,  1971,  p.  246. 
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The  Directives  placed  special  emphasis  on  the  need  to 
accelerate  scientific  and  technological  progress  and  secure 
the  implementation  of  a  uniform  technological  policy, 
develop  to  the  utmost  fundamental  and  applied  scientific 
research  and  further  expedite  the  application  of  their 
results  in  the  national  economy. 

The  congress  defined  the  consistent  development  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  socialist  countries  and  all-round 
strengthening  of  the  world  socialist  system  as  one  of  the 
main  tasks  of  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan. 

In  the  economic  programme  primary  attention  was 
focussed  on  industrial  development,  with  the  rate  of 
growth  of  consumer  goods  production  slightly  above  that 
of  the  production  of  the  means  of  production  (Group  B 
44-48%  and  Group  A  41-45%).  This,  however,  did  not 
mean  that  less  attention  was  to  be  focussed  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  heavy  industry,  the  backbone  of  the  entire 
national  economy.  The  rate  of  development  of  branches 
directly  linked  to  scientific  and  technological  progress  was 
to  be  the  fastest.  The  rapid  development  of  heavy  indus¬ 
try  was  also  essential  for  raising  the  material  well-being 
of  the  population. 

Formerly  heavy  industry  concentrated  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  creating  the  material  and  technical  base  of  so¬ 
cialism  and  strengthening  the  country’s  defence  capacity. 
In  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan,  besides  fulfilling  these  tasks 
in  conditions  of  communist  construction,  it  was  more  than 
ever  before  to  expand  the  production  of  the  means  of 
production  in  order  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
the  light  and  food  industries,  industrialise  housing  cons¬ 
truction,  and  expand  the  trade  and  the  service  indus¬ 
tries. 

In  this  connection  let  us  recall  Lenin’s  words:  “.  .  .but  in 
the  final  analysis  the  manufacture  of  means  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  that  of  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption,  since  the  former  are  not  manufactured  for  their 
own  sake,  but  only  because  more  and  more  means  of  pro- 
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duction  are  demanded  by  the  branches  of  industry  manu¬ 
facturing  articles  of  consumption.”1 

Agricultural  production  was  to  develop  more  inten¬ 
sively  and  faster  than  before  as  a  result  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  broad  range  of  measures.  In  the  five-year  period 
state  and  collective  farms  were  to  invest  129,000  million 
rubles  in  agriculture,  as  much  as  under  the  preceding  two 
five-year  plans  taken  together.  The  material  and  technical 
basis  of  agriculture  was  to  be  enlarged  and  strengthened, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  solve  all  problems  of  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  transform  the  villages,  and  decrease  the 
dependence  of  farming  and  cattle  breeding  on  the  weath¬ 
er.  A  large  quantity  of  modern  farm  machinery,  includ¬ 
ing  1,700,000  tractors,  were  to  be  made  available  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  a  large  number  of  trained  personnel  capable 
of  effectively  employing  these  was  to  be  trained. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  measures  the  average  annual 
agricultural  output  was  to  rise  by  20-22%  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  five-year  period,  and  the  annual  grain  crop  was  to 
be  195  million  tons. 

Other  branches  of  the  economy  were  to  develop  faster 
and  on  a  larger  scale.  The  fulfilment  of  the  programme 
was  to  make  the  USSR  even  more  powerful  and  multiply 
its  wealth.  The  national  income  was  to  increase  by  37- 
40%. 

The  country’s  powerful  economic  upsurge  and  the  rise 
in  the  living  standards  and  cultural  level  of  the  people 
were  to  be  accompanied  by  a  further  improvement  of 
social  relations  in  which  communist  principles  were  to 
come  to  play  a  greater  part. 

THE  PEACE  PROGRAMME  IN  ACTION 

In  the  early  1970s  international  relations  entered  a  new 
phase  of  development  holding  forth  a  clear  prospect  of 
an  extensive  and  profound  change  in  the  entire  interna- 

1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  4,  p.  163. 
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tional  situation.  States  began  to  revise  relations  which 
had  existed  between  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
take  practical  steps  to  turn  from  the  cold  war  policy  and 
intensification  of  the  arms  race  started  by  imperialism  in 
the  mid- 1940s  to  a  relaxation  of  international  tension 
which  would  stem  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  war  and  ensure 
international  security.  All  these  fundamental  changes 
were  brought  about  by  the  general  laws  of  world  develop¬ 
ment  and,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  shift  in  the  balance 
and  alignment  of  the  main  class  forces  in  the  world  in 
favour  of  socialism. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  1970s  the  socialist  community 
had  a  powerful  economic  potential  at  its  disposal.  The 
CMEA  member  countries  now  accounted  for  a  third  of 
world  industrial  production  as  against  18%  in  1950,  and 
their  share  of  the  world  national  income  had  reached  25% 
(as  against  15%  in  1950).  A  far-ranging  programme 
envisaging  a  further  deepening  and  improvement  of  co¬ 
operation  and  development  of  socialist  integration  was 
adopted  in  1971;  it  constituted  a  qualitatively  new  stage 
in  consolidating  the  CMEA  countries’  economic  might 
and  in  enhancing  their  role  in  the  world  economy.  Carry¬ 
ing  through  their  programme,  the  socialist  countries  began 
jointly  planning  the  development  of  certain  branches  of 
production,  embracing  all  the  stages  of  reproduction,  rang¬ 
ing  from  research  and  development  to  the  marketing  of 
finished  products.  An  International  Investment  Bank  was 
founded  to  grant  credits  to  promote  specialisation  and 
the  extension  of  the  CMEA  countries’  production  of  scarce 
commodities. 

Summarising  the  experience  it  had  accumulated,  the 
CMEA  Executive  Committee  early  in  1973  approved  a 
programme  of  measures  to  co-ordinate  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  plans  of  its  members  for  1976-1980.  This  co¬ 
ordination  proceeded  concurrently  with  the  elaboration 
of  national  economic  development  plans  for  the  above 
period  and  was  bound  up  with  the  prognostication  of 
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economic,  scientific  and  technical  development  up  to  1990. 

A  matter  of  exceptional  importance  for  the  entire  course 
of  development  on  the  international  scene  was  then 
the  elaboration  of  a  uniform  foreign  policy  strategy  by 
the  countries  of  the  socialist  community.  The  meeting 
between  Bulgarian,  Hungarian,  GDR,  Mongolian,  Polish, 
Czechoslovak  and  Soviet  leaders  in  the  Crimea  in  August 

1971  demonstrated  the  unity  of  views  of  its  participants 
concerning  the  foreign  policy  programme  advanced  by 
the  24th  CPSU  Congress.  The  friendly  meeting  between 
the  leaders  of  these  countries’  fraternal  parties  in  July 

1972  in  the  Crimea  was  fresh  proof  of  the  growing  unity 
of  the  fraternal  parties  in  the  socialist  countries.  And  in 
July  1973  the  Crimea  was  the  site  of  another  meeting 
between  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  and  Workers' 
Parties  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the  GDR,  Mongolia,  Po¬ 
land,  Rumania,  the  USSR  and  Czechoslovakia.  Its  partic¬ 
ipants  informed  each  other  about  the  life  and  work  of 
their  parties,  the  further  development  of  their  states, 
examined  a  wide  range  of  questions  of  political,  economic 
and  ideological  co-operation,  and  exchanged  views  on 
urgent  international  issues.  Such  contacts  are  fully  in  line 
with  the  Leninist  principles  of  relations  between  parties 
possessing  a  common  ideology  and  pursuing  a  common 
aim — the  victory  of  communism. 

The  participants  in  this  meeting  unanimously  noted 
that  considerable  progress  had  been  made  on  the  way  to 
attaining  the  aims  set  forth  in  the  statements  of  the  Polit¬ 
ical  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganisation,  the  decisions  of  the  fraternal  parties’  con¬ 
gresses,  the  Peace  Programme  adopted  by  the  24th  CPSU 
Congress,  and  in  the  documents  of  the  1969  International 
Meeting  of  Communist  and  Workers’  Parties.  A  concrete 
expression  of  this  progress  was  the  termination  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  full  recognition  of  the  German  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Republic  in  international  law,  the  adjustment  of 
relations  between  Czechoslovakia  and  the  FRG,  the 
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strengthening  of  Cuba’s  international  position,  and  the 
successful  start  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co¬ 
operation  in  Europe.  Linking  all  these  achievements  with 
the  general  increase  in  the  influence  of  the  socialist  com¬ 
munity’s  policy  of  peace,  the  leaders  of  the  fraternal 
parties  spoke  highly  of  the  CPSU  foreign  policies  and  the 
personal  role  played  in  these  by  CPSU  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  General  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev  who  was  awarded 
the  International  Lenin  Peace  Prize  in  April  1973. 

The  Crimea  meetings  which  were  held  regularly  from 
1971  to  1973  showed  that  all  the  fraternal  parties  were 
fully  determined  to  further  the  unity  of  the  countries  of 
the  socialist  community  and  add  to  its  might  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  struggle  by  all  progressive  forces  for  peace, 
democracy,  national  independence,  and  socialism.  This 
course  encountered  direct  counteraction  of  the  Chinese 
leaders.  Having  put  forward  the  mendacious  thesis  about 
“two  super-powers”  which  had  allegedly  reached  an 
agreement  to  impose  their  will  on  other  countries,  the 
Maoists  intended  to  undermine  trust  in  the  Leninist  policy 
of  peaceful  coexistence  and  attain  their  great  power  hege- 
monistic  aims. 

The  Political  Bureau  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee 
thoroughly  examined  the  results  of  the  1973  Crimea 
Meeting.  It  noted  that  in  the  situation  which  had  taken 
shape  in  the  world,  it  was  important  to  consolidate  the 
positive  changes  on  the  international  scene  and  prepare 
the  ground  for  fresh  steps  towards  stable  peace.  The  Po¬ 
litical  Bureau  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  also 
underlined  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  socialist  states 
was  a  principled  class  policy  and  that  “the  development 
of  all-round  co-operation  with  the  fraternal  countries  is 
one  of  the  main  directions  of  the  foreign  policy  activity 
of  the  Soviet  state.  Together  with  the  Marxist-Leninist 
Communist  and  Workers’  Parties  the  CPSU  will  continue 
to  multiply  its  efforts  to  strengthen  the  international  sol¬ 
idarity  of  the  socialist  countries  and  ensure  their  close 
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interaction  in  socialist  and  communist  construction  and 
in  the  struggle  for  stable  peace”. 

Questions  of  ensuring  European  security  occupied  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  Peace  Programme  put  forward  by 
the  24th  CPSU  Congress.  This  was  only  natural  because 
Europe  was  the  epicentre  and  the  womb  of  both  world 
wars.  For  a  long  period  after  the  Second  World  War  the 
CPSU  and  the  Soviet  Government  worked  actively  to 
bridle  the  militarists  and  revanchists  and  build  up  a  col¬ 
lective  security  system  in  Europe.  Taking  into  account  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  during  the  past  25  years 
(above  all  the  growth  of  the  forces  of  socialism  and  also 
the  restoration  and  development  of  the  economic  potential 
of  a  number  of  European  countries,  the  aggravation  of 
contradictions  between  European  and  US  monopolies  and 
the  emergence  of  conceptions  calling  for  Europe  to  be 
turned  into  a  force  independent  of  the  USA),  the  CPSU 
formulated  and  advanced  the  following  constructive  pro¬ 
posal:  “To  proceed  from  the  final  recognition  of  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  changes  that  took  place  in  Europe  as  a  result  of 
the  Second  World  War.  To  bring  about  a  radical  turn 
towards  detente  and  peace  on  this  continent.  To  ensure 
the  convocation  and  success  of  an  all-European  confer- 
ence.  1 

The  CPSU  policy  was  approved  and  supported  by 
other  states.  It  also  evoked  a  response  from  the  moderate 
wing  of  the  capitalist  camp,  with  which,  as  Lenin  taught, 
“not  only  a  trade,  but  a  political  agreement”2  was  both 
permissible  and  desirable. 

There  was  also  a  major  shift  in  the  relations  between 
the  USSR  and  the  FRG.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
Moscow  Treaty  in  August  1970,  Leonid  Brezhnev  and 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  had  a  meeting  in  the  Crimea 
(1971)  which  expedited  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  the 

1  24th  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  Moscow,  1971,  p.  37. 

2  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected.  Works,  Vol.  42,  p.  403. 
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normalisation  of  relations  between  the  two  German  states 
— the  GDR  and  the  FRG.  In  May  1973  Brezhnev  visit¬ 
ed  the  FRG.  This  visit  and  the  conclusion  of  agreements 
on  the  development  of  economic,  industrial  and  technical 
co-operation  finalised  the  transition  from  confrontation 
to  a  policy  of  promoting  fruitful  mutual  relations.  Expe¬ 
rience  had  shown  that  circles  which  opposed  revanchisme, 
soberly  appraised  prospects  of  further  European  devel¬ 
opment  and  preferred  good-neighbourly  relations  with  so¬ 
cialist  countries  to  a  policy  of  cold  war  had,  after  acute 
political  struggle,  considerably  strengthened  their  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  FRG. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  direct  result  of  these  changes, 
significant  progress  had  been  achieved  in  the  settlement 
of  a  range  of  other  crucial  European  security  issues.  In 
September  1971,  after  protracted  negotiations  which  had 
been  started  on  the  initiative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
USSR,  the  USA,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  signed 
an  agreement  on  West  Berlin.  Detente  in  Europe  had  also 
been  aided  by  the  conclusion  of  treaties  between  Poland 
and  the  FRG  and  between  the  GDR  and  the  FRG.  These 
treaties  were  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  inviolability 
of  the  European  frontiers  and  renunciation  of  any  and 
all  territorial  claims;  their  signatories  also  undertook  not 
to  use  force  in  the  settlement  of  international  questions. 
In  such  a  situation  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  both 
German  states  should  join  the  UN,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1973  the  General  Assembly  voted  to  accept  them  as 
members. 

Another  truly  historic  event  took  place  in  1973:  in 
December  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic  and  the 
FRG  signed  an  agreement  based  on  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  Sudetes  had  always  belonged  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  An  end  was  put  to  the  shameful  Munich  Agree¬ 
ment  and  it  was  declared  illegal.  The  signatories  under¬ 
lined  that  Hitler’s  diktat  was  imposed  on  Czechoslovakia 
in  1938  by  the  threat  of  force.  Thus  justice  triumphed 
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and  the  Soviet  people  welcomed  the  fact  with  enormous 
satisfaction. 

Soviet-French  relations  entered  a  qualitatively  new 
stage  following  Leonid  Brezhnev’s  visit  to  France  in 
October  1971.  During  his  talks  with  Georges  Pompidou 
both  sides  agreed  that  there  was  every  reason  to  raise  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  to  a  still  higher  stage 
and  make  them  more  profound.  With  this  aim  in  view 
they  signed  the  Principles  of  Co-operation  Between  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  France. 

Soviet  Union’s  co-operation  with  France  and  the  FRG, 
two  major  West  European  countries  which  play  a  leading 
role  in  the  economy  and  politics  of  world  capitalism,  is 
developing  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  In  terms  of  its  significance  this  co-operation 
has  gone  beyond  the  framework  of  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  sides  directly  concerned  and  in  many  respects 
makes  itself  felt  on  the  situation  in  the  whole  of  Europe. 

At  the  turn  of  the  current  decade  it  became  clear  that 
Europe  was  completing  its  post-war  development  and 
that  the  time  had  come  to  tackle  new  constructive  tasks, 
including  the  formulation  of  a  programme  of  European 
economic  and  cultural  co-operation.  Leonid  Brezhnev  said 
in  December  1972:  “Europe’s  transition  to  a  new  histor¬ 
ical  phase  has  begun.  Its  development,  we  trust,  will  take 
place  under  the  sign  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  mutually 
advantageous  co-operation.” 

The  course  of  eliminating  wars  from  the  life  of  the 
European  peoples  scored  fresh  successes  in  1973.  Proof  of 
this  was  the  convocation  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Co-operation  in  Europe.  Its  first  stage  took  place  in 
July  1973  in  Helsinki,  and  the  second  was  opened  two 
months  later  in  Geneva.  The  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  work  out  measures  to  ensure  Europe’s  peaceful 
future. 

The  change  in  Soviet-US  relations  was  of  exceptional 
importance  and  convincingly  demonstrated  how  fruitful 
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and  effective  were  the  decisions  adopted  at  the  24  th 
CPSU  Congress.  The  turning  point  in  these  relations  was 
the  Soviet  leaders’  meeting  with  the  US  President  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  May  1972.  Important  documents  were  signed  in  those 
days:  The  Basic  Principles  of  Mutual  Relations  Between 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  Treaty  Between  the  USSR  and  the 
USA  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems, 
Interim  Agreement  Between  the  USSR  and  the  USA  on 
Certain  Measures  with  Respect  to  the  Limitation  of  Stra¬ 
tegic  Offensive  Arms. 

In  June  1973  Leonid  Brezhnev  visited  the  United  States. 
There  the  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee  emphasised  that  the  Soviet  Union’s  line  of 
improving  relations  with  the  USA  was  not  a  transient 
phenomenon  but  a  firm  course  which  had  been  formulated 
by  Lenin  and  which  reflected  the  permanent  principles 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  The  general  atmosphere  in  the 
world  depended  to  no  small  extent  on  the  climate  in 
Soviet-US  relations,  and  the  CPSU  regarded  their  nor¬ 
malisation  as  an  organic  and  a  very  important  part  of  the 
broad  process  of  radically  improving  the  international 
situation. 

On  June  22,  1973  a  document  was  signed  whose  practi¬ 
cal  implementation  is  of  truly  historic  significance  for 
mankind — the  Agreement  Between  the  USSR  and  the 
USA  on  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War.  In  this  way  two 
major  countries  possessing  by  far  the  greatest  proportion 
of  world  nuclear  stockpiles  agreed  to  act  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  war  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons:  the  USSR  and  the  USA  under¬ 
took  to  resolve  controversial  issues  through  negotiations. 

Both  sides  also  agreed  on  the  need  for  close  and  ex¬ 
tensive  co-operation  in  the  fields  of  economics,  science, 
technology,  and  culture.  With  this  aim  in  view  they  de¬ 
cided  to  bring  the  volume  of  trade  between  them  to  $2,000- 
$3,000  million  within  three  years, 
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In  June  1973  the  Political  Bureau  of  the  CPSU  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee,  the  Presidium  of  the  USSR  Supreme 
Soviet  and  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  fully  approved 
the  political  and  practical  results  of  Leonid  Brezhnev’s 
visit  to  the  USA  and  pointed  out  that  they  offered  “fur¬ 
ther  convincing  proof  that  there  is  now  every  possibility 
for  solving  disagreements,  no  matter  how  complex, 
through  talks  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  peaceful 
coexistence  of  states  irrespective  of  their  different  social 
systems”. 

Implementing  the  Peace  Programme  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  other  fraternal  socialist  countries  strives  to  make 
detente  global  and  all-embracing.  The  Agreement  on 
Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  signed 
at  the  end  of  January  1973  in  Paris  by  the  governments 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Provisional  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  was  a  splendid  achievement  in  this  respect.  The 
aggressors  were  defeated  thanks  to  the  fortitude  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  the  steadfast  and  many-sided 
support  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  coun¬ 
tries  extended  to  the  people  of  the  DRV  and  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam.  The  interventionists’  troops  were  forced 
to  return  home  and  the  US  Government  undertook  not 
to  interfere  in  Vietnam’s  internal  affairs. 

In  April  1973  a  plenary  meeting  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee  approved  the  work  carried  out  by  the  Political 
Bureau  after  the  24th  CPSU  Congress  to  ensure  stable 
peace  and  reliable  security  for  the  Soviet  people.  Char¬ 
acterising  the  changes  in  the  international  situation  as  a 
shift  from  the  cold  war  to  international  detente,  the  ple¬ 
nary  meeting  at  the  same  time  called  for  vigilance  and 
for  a  resolute  rebuff  to  be  given  to  any  intrigues  on  the 
part  of  aggressive  reactionary  imperialist  circles. 

The  balance  of  world  forces  has  changed  but  not  the 
class  nature  of  imperialism.  Proof  of  this  are  the  calls 
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of  some  NATO  leaders  to  continue  the  arms  race  and 
they  are  in  effect  seconded  by  some  US  senators  who 
oppose  the  expansion  of  economic  ties  between  the  USA 
and  the  USSR.  The  Middle  East  crisis  is  a  threatening 
one  and  has  not  yet  been  settled.  The  war  between 
the  Israeli  aggressors  and  the  Arab  peoples  in  October 
1973  vividly  proves  this  fact.  Tragedy  descended  on  Chile 
in  September  1973  when  a  military  junta  overthrew  the  le¬ 
gitimate  Government  of  National  Unity,  outlawed  the  Com¬ 
munist  and  Socialist  Parties  and  other  progressive  orga¬ 
nisations,  and  instituted  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  country. 

Displaying  constant  vigilance  and  firmly  upholding  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  people  who  are  building  commu¬ 
nist  society  the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  Government  stead¬ 
fastly  intensified  their  efforts  to  consolidate  the  results 
already  achieved.  In  the  autumn  of  1973,  the  USSR  sug¬ 
gested  that  measures  should  be  taken  at  the  next  session 
of  the  UN  General  Assembly  to  make  international 
detente  irreversible  and  universal.  The  Soviet  Union  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  UN  Security  Council’s  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  (the  USSR,  the  USA,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  China)  cut  their  military  budgets  by  10%  and  use 
a  part  of  the  economised  funds  to  assist  the  developing 
countries.  The  implementation  of  this  proposal  would 
be  a  practical  step  towards  slowing  down  the  arms 
race  and  simultaneously  be  an  act  of  concrete  support  to 
the  peoples  which  had  recently  cast  off  colonial  and  semi¬ 
colonial  dependence. 

The  Peace  Programme  by  its  very  substance  expresses 
the  basic  interests  of  the  world’s  peoples,  of  all  working 
people.  It  meets  with  understanding  and  support  on  all 
continents.  The  World  Congress  of  Peace  Forces  for  Inter¬ 
national  Security,  Disarmament,  National  Independence, 
Co-operation  and  Peace  which  met  in  Moscow  at 
the  end  of  1973  was  a  proof  of  this  process  and  an 
important  step  towards  the  unification  of  all  progressive 
elements. 
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The  strengthening  of  economic  co-operation  and  the 
expansion  of  cultural  relations  between  the  USSR  and 
other  states  is  a  sign  of  the  times. 

Economic  co-operation  with  foreign  countries  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  peaceful  foreign  policy  pursued  by 
the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  Government.  During  the  cold 
war  the  development  of  economic  ties  was  chiefly  char¬ 
acterised  by  their  growth  within  the  frameworks  of  the 
two  world  economic  systems  and  two  world  markets — 
capitalist  and  socialist.  But  the  situation  changed  as 
detente  progressed.  Of  especial  importance  was  the 
strengthening  of  the  world  socialist  system,  the  growth 
of  the  national  economy  and  the  capacity  of  its  market, 
which  increased  the  capitalist  states’  interest  in  trading 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries.  This 
interest  was  also  heightened  by  the  situation  in  the  capi¬ 
talist  world  itself — the  aggravation  of  inter-imperialist 
contradictions,  manifested,  for  one,  by  the  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  the  EEC,  its  rivalry  with  the  USA, 
the  differences  between  the  USA  and  Japan,  etc. 

Proceeding  from  the  main  tasks  formulated  in  the 
Peace  Programme,  the  24th  CPSU  Congress  put  forward 
major  targets  in  the  field  of  improving  and  expanding 
foreign  economic  ties. 

As  before  the  socialist  states  occupy  a  central  place  in 
the  Soviet  Union’s  foreign  economic  relations.  They 
account  for  65%  of  its  foreign  trade  turnover  or  approx¬ 
imately  17,000  million  rubles  (1.7  times  as  much  as  in 
1965). 

In  the  early  seventies  Soviet  deliveries  enabled  the 
CMEA  countries  almost  wholly  to  satisfy  their  import 
requirements  in  oil,  pig  iron,  75%  in  oil  products,  rolled 
metal,  phosphate  fertilisers,  more  than  60%  of  their  cot¬ 
ton,  coal  and  manganese  ore  requirements,  nearly  90% 
of  their  iron  ore  requirements,  up  to  80%  of  their  timber 
requirements,  and  so  on.  The  Soviet  Union  exported  large 
Consignments  of  all  types  of  machine-tools,  industrial 
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machinery  and  equipment,  lorries,  automobiles,  aircraft, 
farm  machinery  and  tractors. 

In  its  turn  the  Soviet  Union  thanks  to  imports  from 
other  socialist  countries  was  able  to  satisfy  more  than 
65%  of  its  import  requirements  in  commodities  essential 
to  the  national  economy.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  major 
purchaser  of  engineering  industry  products.  In  1972  im¬ 
ports  of  these  products  from  the  CMEA  countries 
amounted  to  3,400  million  rubles,  or  about  50%  of  these 
countries’  total  engineering  industry  exports.  In  the  Ninth 
Five-Year  Plan  the  Soviet  Union  further  increased  its 
imports  of  equipment  for  the  light,  food,  and  chemical 
industries,  sea-going  vessels,  rolling  stock,  and  consumer 
goods  (footwear,  clothes,  knitted  wear,  etc.). 

The  USSR  further  widened  and  diversified  its  economic 
links  with  the  young  developing  states.  In  the  summer  of 
1973  it  co-operated  with  45  of  them,  including  20  Asian, 
22  African  and  three  Latin  American  countries.  The 
strengthening  of  contacts  with  them  not  only  stimulated 
their  economic  growth  and  consolidated  their  national 
independence,  but  also  contributed  to  the  solution  of 
problems  furthering  the  common  cause — the  struggle  for 
peace  and  social  progress. 

By  the  end  of  1972  the  Soviet  Union’s  trade  turnover 
with  the  developing  countries  reached  3,300  million  ru¬ 
bles.  Machinery  and  equipment,  ferrous  and  non-ferrous 
metals,  oil  products,  timber,  and  chemicals  were  high  on 
the  list  of  Soviet  exports  to  these  countries.  In  helping 
them  to  build  up  their  own,  genuinely  independent  na¬ 
tional  economy,  the  Soviet  Union  above  all  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  productive  sphere  of  their  na¬ 
tional  economies,  chiefly  in  the  state  sector.  As  of  January 
1,  1973,  approximately  90%  of  the  funds  earmarked  in 
agreements  on  economic  and  technical  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  USSR  and  the  developing  countries  went  to 
finance  the  development  of  the  productive  sphere,  with 
more  than  75%  being  channelled  into  industry  and  power 
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engineering.  Under  these  agreements  the  Soviet  Union 
took  part  in  the  construction  and  expansion  of  about  860 
projects  more  than  400  of  which  have  already  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  put  in  operation.  In  the  course  of  construction 
and  the  exploitation  of  the  new  enterprises  Soviet  people 
helped  to  train  about  300,000  people  to  service  these  and 
similar  projects. 

The  Soviet  Union  co-operated  most  successfully  with 
Afghanistan,  Iran,  Turkey  and  India  and  with  such  Arab 
countries  as  Egypt,  Algeria,  Iraq,  and  Syria.  These  coun¬ 
tries  accounted  for  approximately  80%  of  the  total  volume 
of  economic  co-operation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  developing  states.  Enterprises  built  with  Soviet  assis¬ 
tance  yield  a  considerable  portion  of  national  production. 
In  India,  for  example,  the  Bhilai  Steel  Works  produces 
more  than  30%  of  the  country’s  steel,  and  two  oil  refin¬ 
eries  (in  Barauni  and  Koyali)  turn  out  35%  of  all  oil  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  Aswan  Hydro-Electric  Power  Station  has  an 
annual  output  of  twice  as  much  electricity  as  was  gener¬ 
ated  by  all  of  Egypt's  power  stations  prior  to  its  con¬ 
struction.  The  capacity  of  the  Naglu  Hydro-Electric  Pow¬ 
er  Station  surpasses  that  of  all  earlier  power  stations 
in  Afghanistan. 

To  reimburse  the  expenses  of  Soviet  organisations,  the 
developing  countries  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union  con¬ 
centrates  of  non-ferrous  metal  ores,  long-staple  cotton, 
natural  rubber  and  consumer  goods.  Iran’s  annual  deliv¬ 
eries  of  gas  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1973  were  in  excess  of 
8,000  million  cubic  metres.  In  1972  Iraq  sold  4,000,000 
tons  of  oil  to  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  rule  credits  are  re¬ 
paid  on  time.  India  has  already  paid  off  more  than  50% 
of  her  debt.  Afghanistan  has  repaid  the  credit  granted 
to  finance  the  construction  of  a  bread  baking  plant  in 
Kabul.  Egypt  has  repaid  more  than  80%  of  the  credit 
provided  by  the  USSR  for  the  construction  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Aswan  Hydro-Electric  Power  Station. 
These  currency  receipts  increase  from  year  to  year  and 
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contribute  substantially  to  Soviet  Union’s  balance  of 
payments. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  economic  co-operation  with  the 
developing  countries  is  built  on  principles  of  equality  and 
respect  for  each  other’s  interests.  It  is  increasingly 
acquiring  the  nature  of  a  stable  division  of  labour  as  op¬ 
posed  to  international  system  of  imperialist  exploitation. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  1970s  the  Soviet  Union’s  trade 
and  economic  relations  with  the  most  advanced  capitalist 
countries  expanded  and  acquired  new  forms.  It  became  a 
widespread  practice  to  sign  various  treaties  and  agree¬ 
ments  on  promoting  trade  and  on  industrial  co-operation, 
on  long-term  credits,  on  mutual  participation  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  diverse  projects,  and  so  on.  The  transition  to 
such  forms  of  contacts  was  not  accidental.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  connected  with  the  scope  of  the  scientific 
and  technological  revolution,  the  deepening  international 
specialisation  and  combination  of  production,  unequal 
distribution  of  natural  and  manpower  resources  between 
countries,  and  with  the  creation  of  new  production  com¬ 
plexes  requiring  the  joint  efforts  of  several  states.  The 
study  and  development  of  the  World  Ocean,  environ¬ 
mental  protection,  the  exploration  of  outer  space,  and  the 
fight  against  epidemics — all  these  and  other  no  less  im¬ 
portant  problems  require  collective  effort.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  establishment  of  the  necessary  contacts  would 
have  been  inconceivable  without  a  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  international  climate.  It  was  in  these  condi¬ 
tions  of  detente  and  the  active  development  of  the  policy 
of  peaceful  coexistence  proclaimed  and  steadfastly  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  USSR  that  its  economic  relations  with  France, 
the  FRG,  Italy,  Japan,  the  USA  and  other  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries  began  to  make  rapid  progress. 

In  1972  the  commodity  turnover  between  the  USSR 
and  West  European  countries  amounted  to  4,100  million 
rubles,  over  double  the  1965  level.  The  USSR’s  largest 
trading  partners  were:  the  FRG,  the  volume  of  trade  with 
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which  rose  to  828  million  rubles  in  1972;  Finland — 602 
million  rubles;  Great  Britain — 558  million  rubles;  France 
— 544  million  rubles  and  Italy — 466  million  rubles. 
Trade  with  all  these  countries  is  as  a  rule  based  on  long¬ 
term  agreements.  With  Finland,  France,  and  Austria  the 
Soviet  Union  has  ten-year  agreements  on  the  development 
of  economic,  technical  and  industrial  co-operation,  which 
also  envisage  a  further  expansion  of  trade  relations,  joint 
research  and  development,  and  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  industrial  and  other  projects. 

The  Soviet-US  summit  talks  in  1972  and  1973  brought 
favourable  prospects  for  substantially  improving  trade 
and  economic  relations  between  the  two  countries.  In  the 
course  of  bilateral  negotiations  a  number  of  agreements 
designed  considerably  to  expand  and  strengthen  their 
trade  and  economic  links  were  concluded.  The  business 
activity  of  many  American  firms  disclosed  their  serious 
interest  in  improving  commodity  exchanges  and  in  sign¬ 
ing  contracts  providing  for  technical  assistance,  the  joint 
construction  of  a  range  of  enterprises  and  the  utilisation 
of  natural  resources.  Already  in  1972  the  commodity  turn¬ 
over  between  the  two  countries  increased  almost  three¬ 
fold  to  exceed  500  million  rubles. 

Economic  contacts  with  Japan  also  increased.  Agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  on  the  delivery  of  equipment  and  other 
Japanese  goods  for  the  development  of  the  timber  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Soviet  Far  East  and  to  build  up  the  output  of 
raw  materials  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  with  the 
subsequent  export  of  a  part  of  them  and  timber  to  Japan. 
In  1972  the  commodity  turnover  between  the  USSR  and 
Japan  was  in  excess  of  800  million  rubles. 

Cultural  exchanges  were  coming  to  play  an  increasing¬ 
ly  important  part  in  the  general  process  of  development 
of  interstate  relations  and  the  expansion  and  deepening 
of  contacts  between  nations.  In  1973  the  Soviet  Union 
maintained  cultural  links  with  almost  120  countries,  more 
than  ever  before.  Compared  with  1965  the  aggregate 
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volume  of  foreign  ties  maintained  by  the  USSR  Ministry 
of  Culture  jointly  with  a  number  of  creative  unions  more 
than  doubled  and  the  exchange  of  artistic  and  other 
exhibitions  almost  quadrupled.  In  1972  about  16,000 
Soviet  cultural  workers  and  stage  and  theatrical  person¬ 
alities  from  all  the  Union  Republics  toured  foreign 
countries.  They  performed  before  an  aggregate  audience 
of  25  million  acquainting  them  with  the  high  degree  of 
skill  and  the  achievements  of  the  socialist  multinational 
culture,  its  moral  integrity,  humanism  and  high  ideolog¬ 
ical  principles. 

At  the  same  time  the  USSR  invited  foreign  artistic 
groups  and  individual  performers.  It  did  much  to  promote 
visits  to  our  country  by  writers,  artists,  and  museum  and 
library  workers  who  would  familiarise  Soviet  people  with 
progressive  creative  trends  and  the  artistic  culture  of  their 
countries.  In  1972,  for  example,  more  than  a  hundred 
foreign  groups  and  ensembles  performed  in  the  USSR.  It 
became  a  tradition  in  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  fraternal  socialist  countries  to  hold  Days  of  Cul¬ 
ture  on  a  mutual  basis.  These  affairs  are  not  only  of  great 
cultural  and  artistic  importance  but  as  a  rule  turn  into 
manifestations  of  friendship  and  cohesion. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  policy  of  normalising  international 
relations  and  broadening  and  strengthening  economic  and 
cultural  links  encountered  stubborn  resistance  of  reac¬ 
tionary  circles  in  the  capitalist  world.  But  in  spite  of  their 
efforts  there  was  growing  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
economic  and  cultural  co-operation  with  the  USSR  de¬ 
manded  a  realistic  approach  to  the  new  balance  of  forces 
which  had  taken  shape  in  the  world.  The  clause  on  the 
extension  of  trade,  economic,  scientific  and  technical  links 
was  included  as  one  of  the  main  points  into  the  agenda  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe. 
How  correct  Lenin  was  when  he  predicted:  “There 
is  a  force  more  powerful  than  the  wishes,  the  will  and 
the  decisions  of  any  of  the  governments  or  classes  that 
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are  hostile  to  us.  That  force  is  world  general  economic 
relations,  which  compel  them  to  make  contact  with  us.”1 

THE  USSR  IN  THE  NINTH  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

In  fulfilling  the  Directives  of  the  24th  CPSU  Congress, 
the  Soviet  Union’s  planning  agencies  within  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  formulated  the  main  targets  in  the  economic 
field  for  1971-1975.  After  it  had  been  examined  at  a 
plenary  meeting  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  (No¬ 
vember  1971)  the  draft  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  was  legis¬ 
latively  approved  by  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet.  In  the 
meantime  measures  were  being  taken  to  ensure  its  success¬ 
ful  fulfilment.  In  this  respect  a  great  role  was  played  by 
special  decisions  adopted  by  the  All-Union  Central 
Council  of  Trade  Unions  and  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Komsomol  in  the  spring  of  1971.  The  All-Union  Rally 
of  Students  which  took  place  in  Moscow  on  October  19 
and  20,  1971  was  a  momentous  event.  The  labour  semes¬ 
ter  had  just  ended  and  the  academic  year  had  begun; 
the  students  had  to  sum  up  the  results  of  work  done  and 
to  decide  on  how  to  raise  the  effectiveness  of  their  partic¬ 
ipation  in  communist  construction  still  more.  The  fact 
that  Leonid  Brezhnev  made  a  major  speech  at  the  rally 
once  again  indicated  the  Party’s  great  concern  for  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  young  people  and  how  highly  it  valued  their 
role  in  implementing  the  measures  worked  out  at  the  24th 
CPSU  Congress. 

The  CPSU  Central  Committee  decision  “On  Further 
Improvement  of  the  Organisation  of  Socialist  Emulation” 
published  in  the  beginning  of  September  1971  played  an 
exceptionally  important  role  in  raising  the  creative  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  working  people  to  a  still  higher  level. 

Emulation  had  always  been  an  effective  method  of 
developing  the  productive  forces,  improving  production 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  33,  p.  155. 
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relations,  educating  the  working  people,  and  involving 
them  in  production  management.  It  proved  to  be  very 
useful  on  the  eve  of  the  24th  CPSU  Congress.  Front-rank 
enterprises  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  initiated  an  emula¬ 
tion  campaign  for  the  pre-schedule  fulfilment  of  the  five- 
year  plan.  Steelworkers  at  the  Magnitogorsk  and  Bal¬ 
khash  complexes  inaugurated  an  emulation  campaign  to 
increase  production,  widen  the  assortment  of  products, 
and  raise  the  quality  of  metal,  and  the  miners  of  the 
Donbas  and  the  Kuzbas,  for  higher  labour  productivity 
and  the  pre-schedule  attainment  of  projected  capacities. 
Factory  and  office  workers  at  the  Shchekino  Chemical 
Complex  undertook  to  raise  production  without  increas¬ 
ing  their  numbers.  The  decision  of  the  engineering  work¬ 
ers  in  the  Urals  to  increase  their  output  of  consumer 
goods  was  welcomed  throughout  the  country.  Collective 
and  state  farmers  in  the  Ukraine,  Lithuania,  Kazakhstan, 
and  workers  in  Kiev,  Tashkent,  Tbilisi  and  Minsk  also 
came  forward  with  ipteresting  initiatives.  Contests  be¬ 
tween  young  workers  and  scientific  and  technical  exhibi¬ 
tions  developed  into  effective  forms  of  participation  of 
young  people  in  socialist  emulation.  In  all,  the  workers 
throughout  the  country  undertook  to  produce  and  market 
5,500  million  rubles  worth  of  industrial  commodities 
over  and  above  the  plan  in  1971. 

Highly  assessing  the  achieved  results,  the  CC  CPSU 
thoroughly  examined  the  acquired  experience  and  decided 
to  raise  the  question  of  further  improving  socialist  emula¬ 
tion  and  designating  ways  to  ensure  its  development.  A 
check  up  disclosed  that  not  all  the  ministries  and  depart¬ 
ments  and  trade  union  councils  were  duly  attentive  to  new 
initiatives  and  did  not  always  take  into  account  the 
increased  requirements  for  emulation  campaigns  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  contemporary  stage  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  There  were  also  cases  of  formalism,  underestima¬ 
tion  of  moral  stimuli  to  work  and  their  inadequate  com¬ 
bination  with  material  incentives. 
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Given  the  scientific  and  technological  revolution,  the 
CC  CPSU  pointed  out,  socialist  emulation  was  destined 
to  play  a  qualitatively  new  role  in  the  development  of 
the  national  economy  and  the  education  of  the  people. 
“The  main  direction  of  socialist  emulation  should  be  the 
mobilisation  of  the  people  for  raising  labour  productivity 
and  the  effectivity  of  social  production  to  the  utmost — 
for  achieving  a  decrease  in  labour  expenditures,  ensuring 
rational  utilisation  and  economy  of  material  resources, 
improving  the  quality  of  production,  and  for  the  more 
efficient  utilisation  of  production  assets  and  capital  invest¬ 
ments.”  Outlining  a  wide  programme  of  measures  aimed 
at  raising  the  level  of  management  of  emulation  and  its 
day-to-day  organisation,  the  CC  CPSU  expressed  its  firm 
conviction  that  urban  and  rural  workers  would  concen¬ 
trate  their  efforts,  knowledge,  and  energy  on  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  national  economic  plans. 

The  results  of  the  first  year  of  the  Ninth  Five-Year 
Plan  attested  to  the  determination  of  the  Party  and  the 
people  and  their  preparedness  to  attain  the  set  targets. 

In  the  beginning  of  1972  the  CC  CPSU  adopted  the 
decision  “On  Preparations  for  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics”  in  which  it  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  working  class,  the  collective  farm  peasantry 
and  the  intelligentsia  to  mark  the  forthcoming  anniver¬ 
sary  with  fresh  achievements  in  implementing  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  24th  Party  Congress,  strengthening  the  might 
of  their  multinational  socialist  homeland,  and  in  promot¬ 
ing  economic  and  cultural  development  and  raising  the 
well-being  of  the  people.  In  response  factory  and  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  assumed  higher  commitments  so  as  to 
mark  the  anniversary  with  significant  production  achie¬ 
vements.  The  15th  Congress  of  Trade  Unions  which  took 
place  in  March  1972  likewise  orientated  the  working 
people  towards  the  attainment  of  higher  production  re¬ 
sults  in  the  anniversary  year.  On  April  15,  1972  tens  of 
millions  of  Soviet  people  throughout  the  country  turned 
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out  for  the  All-Union  Communist  Subbotnik  dedicated 
to  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  USSR. 

The  Party  skilfully  used  the  creative  upsurge  of  the 
masses  further  to  enhance  the  internationalist  education 
of  the  Soviet  people.  The  mass  media,  lecturers,  and 
agitators  campaigned  thoroughly,  expounding  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Marxist-Leninist  theory  and  the  Communist 
Party’s  programme  propositions  on  the  national  question, 
highlighting  the  historic  achievements  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  promoting  the  economy  and  culture  of  all  its  nations 
and  nationalities  and  in  forming  new  inter-nation  rela¬ 
tions  based  on  friendship,  mutual  respect,  and  on  the 
ideas  of  proletarian  internationalism.  This  was  all  the 
more  necessary  because  in  its  efforts  to  weaken  socialism’s 
positions  bourgeois  propaganda,  using  all  the  means  at  its 
disposal,  strove  to  implant  nationalistic  views  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  peoples  of  the  socialist  countries  and 
revive  nationalistic  feelings  there.  The  nation-wide  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  USSR  dealt  yet  another  blow  to  the  sallies  by  anti¬ 
communist  ideologists  and  unmasked  the  hostile  intrigues 
of  Right  and  “Left”-wing  revisionism,  nationalism,  and 
chauvinism. 

The  anniversary  year  was  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  a  large  number  of  books,  films,  and  plays  showing  the 
flowering  and  the  further  drawing  together  of  the  socialist 
nations,  the  fraternity  of  the  peoples  of  the  USSR  and 
the  community  of  the  socialist  countries.  Theoretical 
conferences,  scientific  sessions,  exhibitions,  festivals,  and 
diverse  competitions  in  which  delegations  and  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  fraternal  republics  took  part,  were  orga¬ 
nised  in  all  Union  and  Autonomous  Republics.  Concert 
tours  by  professional  and  amateur  groups  and  performers 
attracted  huge  audiences.  At  the  same  time  meetings 
devoted  to  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  USSR  were  held 
at  all  industrial  enterprises,  projects,  collective  and  state 
farms,  offices,  educational  establishments  and  in  all  the 
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units  of  the  armed  forces.  All  this  enormous  work  carried 
out  under  the  guidance  of  the  Party  helped  the  Soviet 
people  to  assess  from  the  height  of  their  achievements 
the  path  covered  by  the  world’s  first  multinational 
socialist  state  in  those  50  years  and  more  fully  appreciate 
the  significance  of  their  victories. 

Between  1922  and  1972  the  USSR’s  national  income 
increased  109  times  over.  In  this  period  there  was  a  320- 
fold  increase  in  industrial  output,  including  an  822-fold 
growth  in  the  production  of  the  means  of  production  and 
a  101-fold  rise  in  the  output  of  consumer  goods.  In  1922, 
the  year  the  USSR  was  founded,  it  accounted  for  approx¬ 
imately  one  per  cent  of  world  industrial  production;  by 
1972  it  was  yielding  20%. 

The  industrial  potential  of  the  Union  Republics  in¬ 
creased  at  a  very  rapid  pace.  From  1922  to  1972 
the  volume  of  industrial  output  in  the  RSFSR  increased 
308-fold,  in  the  Ukraine  176-fold,  in  Byelorussia  343- 
fold,  in  Kazakhstan  601-fold,  Uzbekistan  239-fold,  Kir¬ 
ghizia  412-fold,  Tajikistan  513-fold,  Turkmenia  136-fold, 
Georgia  161-fold,  and  Moldavia  532-fold.  Compared  with 
1940,  the  volume  of  industrial  production  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Soviet  power  increased  37-fold  in  Lithuania, 
31 -fold  in  Latvia,  and  32-fold  in  Estonia.  Autonomous 
Republics  made  even  greater  progress  since  their  estab¬ 
lishment  several  decades  ago.  By  1971  the  volume  of 
industrial  production  in  Bashkiria  increased  1,554-fold, 
in  the  Buryat  ASSR  786-fold,  in  the  Kalmyk  ASSR  125- 
fold,  in  the  Karelian  ASSR  261 -fold,  in  the  Komi  ASSR 
496-fold,  in  the  Mari  ASSR  693-fold,  and  in  the  Tatar 
ASSR  1,127-fold. 

Science,  culture  and  the  arts  rose  to  great  heights  in 
all  the  Union  Republics.  Let  us  take  Uzbekistan,  for 
example:  in  1914  it  had  only  165  general  education 
schools  with  18,000  pupils,  in  1924  (the  year  the  Uzbek 
republic  was  formed  and  joined  the  Soviet  Union)  there 
were  913  schools  with  77,000  pupils,  but  in  1971  Uzbe- 
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kistan  had  9,234  general  education  schools  with  3,407,000 
pupils  and  168  specialised  secondary  education  institu¬ 
tions.  In  1913  Uzbekistan  did  not  have  a  single  institution 
of  higher  education  and  in  1924  only  two  with  a  student 
body  of  2,900,  but  in  1971  it  had  two  universities  and 
36  institutes  with  a  student  body  of  234,300.  That  year 
it  had  188  scientific  institutions  and  26,300  research 
workers  compared  with  2  scientific  institutions  and  100 
research  workers  in  1913. 

In  the  1970/1971  academic  year  there  were  124  students 
per  10,000  of  the  population  in  Moldavia,  131  in  Turk¬ 
menia,  149  in  Tajikistan,  152  in  Kazakhstan,  161  in 
Kirghizia,  189  in  Uzbekistan,  192  in  Azerbaijan,  and  214 
in  Armenia.  These  are  regions  where  prior  to  the  Great 
October  Socialist  Revolution  there  had  not  been  a  single 
institution  of  higher  education  and  the  bulk  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  had  been  illiterate.  In  1970  the  Transcaucasian 
and  Central  Asian  republics  had  89,800  research  workers, 
including  28,500  Doctors  and  Candidates  of  Science. 
These  figures  likewise  attest  to  socialism’s  enormous  gains 
and  the  flourishing  of  the  socialist  nations  developing 
within  the  framework  of  a  single  multinational  state. 

Inspired  by  their  victories  the  Soviet  people  enriched 
socialist  emulation  with  new  initiatives.  It  became  a 
practice  to  work  joint  shifts  for  assessing  the  results  of 
the  emulation  and  exchanging  experience.  The  foremost 
steelworkers  of  the  Ukraine,  Georgia,  and  Kazakhstan 
smelted  steel  in  joint  friendship  teams,  the  best  miners 
of  the  Donbas,  Vorkuta,  Karaganda,  and  the  coal  basins 
of  Kirghizia  and  Siberia  similarly  mined  coal  in  united 
teams,  and  oil  workers  from  Azerbaijan,  Byelorussia, 
Tataria,  Bashkiria  and  the  Tyumen  Region,  and  also 
farm  machine  operators  and  livestock  breeders  met  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  course  of  the  anniversary  emulation 
which  provided  fresh  and  forceful  proof  of  the  feelings 
of  friendship  and  co-operation  uniting  all  the  peoples  of  the 
USSR,  more  than  3,000  production  collectives  achieved 
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splendid  results  and  were  awarded  badges  specially 
instituted  by  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  the  Presi¬ 
dium  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet,  the  USSR  Council  of 
Ministers,  and  the  All-Union  Central  Council  of  Trade 
Unions. 

The  nation-wide  festivities  culminated  in  a  joint 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  the 
USSR  Supreme  Soviet,  and  the  RSFSR  Supreme  Soviet 
on  December  21  and  22,  1972,  in  the  Kremlin  Palace  of 
Congresses  in  Moscow.  It  was  attended  by  Party  and 
government  delegations  from  the  socialist  countries,  dele¬ 
gations  from  Communist  and  Workers’  Parties  in  capi¬ 
talist  and  developing  countries  and  from  national  dem¬ 
ocratic  and  Left  Socialist  parties,  statesmen  from  many 
foreign  countries,  representatives  of  international  dem¬ 
ocratic  organisations,  and  foreign  guests  from  all  conti¬ 
nents. 

The  anniversary  meeting  was  inaugurated  by  President 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  Nikolai 
Podgorny  and  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee  Leonid  Brezhnev  delivered  the  report  “The 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics”  which  contained  a  detailed  account  of  the  histor¬ 
ical  experience  of  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
USSR  and  showed  its  world-wide  significance. 

The  formation  of  the  USSR  was  a  triumph  of  the 
Leninist  national  policy  whose  implementation  resulted 
in  the  consolidation  of  new  socialist  relations  between  all 
peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  national  question  in  the 
form  in  which  it  existed  prior  to  the  revolution,  noted 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  had  been  fully,  finally,  and  irrevers¬ 
ibly  resolved  in  the  USSR.  The  results  achieved  could,  he 
said,  be  put  on  the  same  plane  as  such  victories  in  the 
building  of  socialist  society  as  the  industrialisation  of  the 
country,  collectivisation  of  agriculture  and  the  cultural 
revolution. 

Now,  when  a  new  historical  community  of  people — the 
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Soviet  people — has  come  into  being  in  the  USSR  and 
when  its  economy  is  a  single  mechanism  resting  on  com¬ 
mon  economic  objectives  and  interests  of  all  nations  and 
nationalities,  the  process  of  internationalisation  of  the 
entire  life  of  Soviet  society  is  growing  ever  clearer.  The 
process  of  the  further  drawing  together  of  nations  and 
nationalities  in  which  the  decisive  role  is  played  by  the 
working  class  continues  in  a  mature  socialist  society. 

National  relations  remain  a  topical  issue  at  this  stage. 
Actively  working  to  cultivate  internationalist  ideals  in 
the  consciousness  of  all  Soviet  people,  the  Communist  Par¬ 
ty  is  concerned  with  surmounting  prejudices  and  nation¬ 
alistic  survivals  which  are  alien  to  the  peoples  of  the 
USSR.  Internationalism  is  a  profound  conviction  and  a 
mode  of  behaviour  of  the  Soviet  people.  Internationalism 
and  Soviet  patriotism  have  merged  into  a  single  whole. 
“The  national  pride  of  the  Soviet  man  is  a  sentiment 
that  is  great,  all-embracing  and  immensely  rich  in  con¬ 
tent.  It  is  further-reaching  and  more  profound  than  the 
natural  national  feelings  of  each  of  the  peoples  making 
up  our  country.  It  has  absorbed  all  the  finest  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  labour,  courage  and  creative  genius  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  Soviet  people.”1 

As  they  dwelt  on  the  Soviet  Union’s  gains,  all  those 
who  addressed  the  anniversary  meeting  noted  that  the 
CPSU  played  the  leading  and  guiding  role  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  development  of  the  Soviet  multinational  state 
and  in  the  implementation  of  the  Leninist  national  policy. 
Representatives  of  the  fraternal  parties  and  peoples  of 
the  socialist  countries  and  Communist  and  national  dem¬ 
ocratic  parties  were  unanimous  in  their  appraisal  of  the 
international  significance  of  the  Soviet  multinational  state, 
its  outstanding  role  in  mankind’s  history  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  world  revolutionary  process. 


1  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics ,  Moscow,  1973,  p.  92. 
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In  honour  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  USSR  which 
was  observed  in  conditions  of  strengthening  international 
solidarity  the  Soviet  Government  instituted  the  Order  of 
Friendship  Among  Peoples  and  first  bestowed  it  on  all 
Union  and  Autonomous  Republics,  Autonomous  Regions 
and  National  Areas. 

On  December  30,  1972  the  CPSU  Central  Committee, 
the  Presidium  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet,  and  the 
USSR  Council  of  Ministers  congratulated  the  Soviet 
people  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  USSR  and  sum¬ 
moned  them  to  cherish  and  develop  the  Leninist  friendship 
of  peoples — a  great  gain  of  the  revolution  and  a  source 
of  strength  and  future  victories  of  the  Soviet  people.  The 
address  oriented  working  people  of  all  Soviet  nations  and 
nationalities  to  work  for  the  realisation  of  the  decisions 
of  the  24th  CPSU  Congress. 

The  atmosphere  of  nation-wide  enthusiasm  had  a  be¬ 
neficial  effect  on  the  development  of  the  productive  forces 
during  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan.  The  Soviet  econ¬ 
omy  forged  ahead  along  the  lines  charted  by  the  CPSU. 
In  1971-1972  the  national  income  went  up  by  10%  and 
the  volume  of  industrial  production  increased  by  almost 
15%.  In  those  years  industrial  production’s  growth  rates 
in  the  USSR  were  higher  than  in  the  advanced  capitalist 
countries.  About  800  major  industrial  projects  (not  count¬ 
ing  factory  shops  and  production  facilities)  were  put  in 
operation.  Factories  and  mills  in  1971  and  1972  produced 
50%  more  than  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  preceding. 
Eighth  Five-Year  Plan. 

The  construction  of  the  second  and  third  sections  of 
the  Volzhsky  Automobile  Factory  in  Togliatti  was  com¬ 
pleted  enabling  it  to  turn  out  660,000  automobiles  a  year. 
Many  large  modern  enterprises,  including  the  Kirishi  Oil 
Refinery,  the  Kursk  Ball-Bearing  Factory,  the  Kostroma 
Automatic  Line  Factory,  the  Navoi  Chemical  Complex, 
the  cement  factory  at  the  Razdan  Mining  and  Chemical 
Complex  were  put  in  operation.  The  Krasnoyarsk  Hydro- 
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Electric  Power  Station,  the  world’s  largest  (six  million 
kilowatts),  and  the  Konakovo  State  District  Power  Station 
(2,400,000  kilowatts)  attained  their  projected  capacities. 

At  the  same  time  the  latest  equipment  was  being 
installed  in  industrial  enterprises.  In  1971  and  1972 
more  than  15,000  mechanised  production  lines  and  3,000 
automatic  lines  were  put  in  operation.  On  an  average 
about  3,500  types  of  industrial  goods  were  annually  swit¬ 
ched  to  serial  production  (more  than  twice  as  many  as  in 
the  course  of  the  Eighth  Five-Year  Plan).  Units  unique 
for  that  time,  for  example  the  800,000-kilowatt  turbine 
at  the  Slavyansk  State  District  Power  Station,  were  being 
put  into  operation.  The  first  ever  automatic  system  handl¬ 
ing  the  complete  cycle  of  cement  production,  from  prepar¬ 
ing  the  raw  materials  to  loading  the  finished  product,  was 
developed  and  installed  at  the  Serebryakovsk  Factory. 
A  complex  of  machinery  was  developed  and  put  in  pro¬ 
duction  making  it  possible  to  fully  mechanise  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  coal  from  narrow  steeply  falling  coal  seams,  thus 
relieving  miners  of  arduous  work  in  the  most  difficult 
sector — the  coal  face.  An  ammonia  synthesiser  unit  with 
an  annual  output  just  short  of  the  total  output  of  this 
product  in  1950  was  developed  in  the  chemical  industry. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  Ninth  Five- 
Year  Plan  the  fixed  production  assets  increased  by  17% 
or  by  nearly  80,000  million  rubles  (more  than  the  USSR 
possessed  in  1950). 

The  Party’s  agricultural  policy,  whose  main  trends  at 
that  stage  were  complex  mechanisation,  chemicalisation, 
and  extensive  land  improvement,  was  vigorously  imple¬ 
mented.  It  should  be  noted  that  adverse  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  created  enormous  difficulties.  In  1972  in  the  wake 
of  a  cold  and  snowless  winter  an  unprecedented  drought 
hit  much  of  the  country  and  killed  grain  and  other  crops 
in  the  European  part  of  the  USSR.  In  these  difficult  con¬ 
ditions  farmers  in  Kazakhstan,  Siberia,  and  some  areas  of 
the  Urals  managed  to  bring  in  a  good  harvest. 
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Thanks  to  the  high  level  of  organisation,  the  intensive 
employment  of  machinery,  and  dedicated  labour,  and  also 
to  active  assistance  from  townsfolk,  the  farmers  brought 
in  a  total  grain  harvest  of  168  million  tons.  This  was 
slightly  less  than  the  country’s  record  harvest  (in  1970) 
but  above  the  average  annual  grain  yield  during  the 
Eighth  Five-Year  Plan. 

In  pre-revolutionary  Russia  and  in  the  first  years  of 
Soviet  power  a  snowless  winter  followed  by  a  prolonged 
drought  would  have  had  catastrophic  consequences.  Even 
at  the  1955  level  of  agricultural  techniques  not  more  than 
90  million  tons  of  grain  could  have  been  taken  in  (from 
the  sown  area  in  1972).  These  figures  confirmed  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  general  line  of  intensifying  production  and 
strengthening  the  material  and  technical  basis  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  On  top  of  that  the  experience  of  1972  showed  once 
again  that  the  adverse  weather  conditions  were  least 
harmful  to  the  farms  where  labour  was  more  efficient 
and  where  machinery,  fertilisers,  watering  installations, 
and  so  on  were  put  to  good  use. 

This  was  also  confirmed  by  the  successes  of  the  cotton 
growers.  In  spite  of  adverse  weather  conditions  they  took 
in  their  best  ever  harvest  in  1972.  The  state  purchased 
7.3  million  tons  of  cotton,  including  4.7  million  tons  from 
Uzbekistan  alone. 

The  state  plan  for  1973  took  into  account  all  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  difficulties  of  the  early  period  of  the  Ninth 
Five-Year  Plan.  In  specifying  production  targets  all  eco¬ 
nomic  and  public  organisations  laid  down  that  increased 
labour  productivity  should  ensure  about  90%  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  industrial  growth  and  the  entire  growth  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production,  building  and  assembly  work,  and 
railway  freightage.  “The  central  task  today,”  said  Leonid 
Brezhnev  in  the  report  The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  “is  to  effect  a  radical 
change  in  orientation,  to  switch  the  accent  to  intensive 
methods  of  economic  management  and  thereby  substan- 
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tially  raise  economic  efficiency.  The  point  here  is  that 
economic  growth  should  be  achieved  increasingly  by  rais¬ 
ing  labour  productivity  and  accelerating  scientific  and 
technological  progress,  by  fuller  utilisation  of  operating 
production  capacities,  by  increasing  the  return  on  every 
ruble  invested  in  the  economy,  and  by  more  rational  use 
of  every  ton  of  metal,  fuel,  cement  and  fertiliser.”1 

Regarding  the  successful  fulfilment  of  the  production 
targets  for  1973  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  entire  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan,  the  CC  CPSU,  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers,  the  All-Union  Central  Council  of 
Trade  Unions,  and  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Komso¬ 
mol  in  a  joint  decision  appealed  to  the  people  to  launch 
an  all-Union  socialist  emulation  campaign  for  the  pre¬ 
schedule  fulfilment  of  the  1973  plan  and  to  make  that 
year  the  decisive  one  of  the  five-year  plan. 

Specific  tasks  were  set  for  workers  in  all  branches  of 
the  economy,  and  red  banners,  an  all-Union  badge  “Win¬ 
ner  of  1973  Socialist  Emulation”,  monetary  bonuses,  and 
other  forms  of  material  incentive  were  instituted  for  the 
front-rankers.  All  production  collectives  joined  the  emu¬ 
lation  campaign  which  had  as  its  motto  “Greater  output 
and  better  quality  at  a  lower  cost  price”.  Labour  enthu¬ 
siasm  mounted  from  month  to  month. 

The  organisation  of  the  people’s  creative  activity  was 
closely  connected  with  the  change  of  Party  cards.  Envis¬ 
aged  in  the  decisions  of  the  24th  CPSU  Congress  this 
was  launched  in  1973  and  took  the  form  of  a  review  of 
Party  forces,  a  strict  inspection  of  how  Communists  ful¬ 
filled  the  CPSU  Programme  and  honoured  the  Party 
Rules.  The  Party  saw  the  purpose  of  the  organisational 
and  political  work  attending  the  change  of  Party  cards 
primarily  as  a  measure  designed  to  raise  the  activity,  ini¬ 
tiative  and  discipline  of  the  Communists  to  a  still  higher 


1  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Moscow,  1973,  p.  77. 
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level  and  to  strengthen  their  vanguard  role  in  communist 
construction.  Keeping  to  established  tradition,  the 
CC  CPSU  filled  out  the  new  Party  card  bearing  the  serial 
number  1  in  Lenin’s  name  as  the  founder  and  leader  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  July  1973,  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet 
people  marked  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  Second  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  RSDLP  at  which  the  Bolshevik  Party  was 
founded.  The  celebrations  marking  this  occasion  demon¬ 
strated  the  solid  authority  of  the  Leninist  Party  and  its 
increasing  role  in  the  life  of  Soviet  society. 

In  December  1973  a  plenary  meeting  of  the  CC  CPSU 
summed  up  the  general  results  of  the  third  year  of  the 
Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  and  examined  and  approved  the 
draft  plan  for  1974.  The  Supreme  Soviet  passed  the  law 
on  the  State  Plan  of  Economic  Development  and  the  bud¬ 
get  for  the  fourth  year  of  the  five-year  plan.  Analysing 
what  had  been  achieved  and  designating  new  targets,  the 
Party  and  the  Soviet  people  with  great  satisfaction 
assessed  1973  as  a  year  of  heroic  accomplishments,  of  truly 
magnificent  performances  in  every  field  of  communist 
construction.  Industrial  output  increased  by  7.3%  instead 
of  the  planned  5.8%. 

The  industrial  potential  which  had  been  created  by  the 
middle  of  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  predetermined  the 
general  upsurge  of  Soviet  economy. 

The  farmers’  titanic  efforts  brought  magnificent  results. 
Mutual  assistance  and  support  were  instrumental  in  the 
success  of  all  the  republics’  efforts  to  grow  a  bumper 
harvest.  At  the  final  count  the  aggregate  grain  yield 
exceeded  222.5  million  tons,  the  largest  harvest  in  the 
country’s  history  (55  million  tons  more  than  the  average 
annual  yield  in  the  period  between  1966  and  1970).  The 
Russian  Federation  which  replenished  state  granaries  with 
over  51  million  tons  of  grain  made  the  largest  contribu¬ 
tion.  The  Ukrainian  farmers  fulfilled  their  undertakings 
with  honour  by  selling  the  state  more  than  16  million  tons 
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of  grain.  Kazakhstan’s  contribution  was  likewise  more 
than  16  million  tons. 

At  the  same  time  the  state  procured  more  than  7.6  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  cotton,  of  which  4.9  million  tons  came  from 
Uzbekistan  and  over  a  million  from  Turkmenia.  Much 
greater  quantities  of  vegetables,  potatoes,  tea  and  other 
farm  products  were  grown  and  stored.  The  cattle  popula¬ 
tion  also  increased. 

All  these  achievements,  coupled  with  what  had  been 
done  before,  made  it  possible  fully  to  fulfil  the  1971-1973 
programme  of  improving  the  material  welfare  of  the 
Soviet  people:  nearly  34  million  people  had  their  wages, 
pensions,  or  stipends  increased  and  about  a  million  citi¬ 
zens  moved  into  new  apartments  each  month. 

Thus,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Communist  Party  the 
Soviet  people  confidently  advanced  along  the  road  chart¬ 
ed  by  the  great  Lenin,  along  the  road  of  building  a 
classless  society. 


THE  25TH  CPSU  CONGRESS: 

NEW  HORIZONS 

The  culmination  of  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  coin¬ 
cided  with  preparations  for  the  25th  CPSU  Congress.  The 
Communist  Party  Rules  now  require  that  congresses 
should  take  place  every  five  years.  Each  CPSU  congress 
is  thus  especially  important  for  summing  up  the  country’s 
economic  development  during  the  period  under  review 
(as  previously,  plans  are  drawn  up  for  a  five-year 
period),  as  well  as  for  analysing  the  new  plans  and  tasks 
outlined  for  the  coming  five-year  period. 

In  a  word,  all  the  most  important  events  taking  place 
in  the  country  during  that  period  were  linked  with  the 
Party  congress,  i.e.,  with  a  comprehension  of  the  laws 
governing  the  evolution  of  a  developed  socialist  society, 
with  generalising  the  experience  accumulated  in  the  first 
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half  of  the  1970s  and  bringing  to  light  new  reserves  for 
further  advancement. 

There  was  certainly  no  shortage  of  big  events.  In  the 
political  and  social  sphere,  for  example,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  anti-Communists  and  anti-Soviets  of 
every  stripe  are  trying  to  present  the  Soviet  people  as 
an  inert  mass  capable  only  of  obeying  and  fulfilling  the 
orders  of  its  leaders.  But  reality  continues  to  refute  such 
fabrications.  The  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  period,  partic¬ 
ularly  its  final  stage,  was  a  show  of  mass  creative  activ¬ 
ity  rather  than  passivity.  Judge  for  yourselves.  In  the 
spring  of  1974,  the  17th  Congress  of  the  Leninist  Kom¬ 
somol  was  held  in  Moscow.  The  best  envoys  of  the  30- 
million-strong  army  of  Komsomols  discussed  essential 
matters  and  thought  how  they  could  put  even  more  energy 
into  building  the  new  life.  At  this  time  the  government 
had  adopted  a  decision  to  launch  the  construction  of  the 
Baikal- Amur  Railway  (BAM),  to  lay  yet  another  giant 
railway  line,  joining  Siberia  with  the  Soviet  Far  East. 
The  youth  congress  took  up  the  idea  with  great  enthu¬ 
siasm.  “We’ll  build  BAM!”  was  the  succinct  way  in  which 
the  Komsomols  formulated  their  attitude  to  the  new  stage 
in  opening  up  the  country’s  eastern  regions,  in  the  com¬ 
prehensive  development  of  the  productive  forces  along 
the  whole  of  the  Baikal-Amur  Railway  which  will  mea¬ 
sure  thousands  of  kilometres. 

True  to  its  traditions,  the  Komsomol  gave  its  voluntary 
patronage  to  the  new  project.  The  first  groups  of  volun¬ 
teers  set  off  straight  from  the  congress  to  the  BAM  site 
and  soon  shattered  the  age-old  peace  of  the  wild  taiga. 
Several  weeks  later  reports  from  the  site  of  the  future 
railway  started  appearing  regularly  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  were  prominently  featured  on  radio 
and  television.  Poets  wrote  verse  and  composers  wrote 
songs.  Artistes,  musicians,  experienced  lecturers,  journal¬ 
ists  and  writers  became  frequent  visitors  of  the  builders. 
As  the  months  went  by,  increasing  number  of  volunteers 
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showed  up  to  make  their  contribution.  Having  graduated 
from  specialised  schools,  technical  secondary  schools  and 
institutes,  future  workers,  engineers,  doctors  and  teachers 
considered  it  an  honour  to  be  assigned  to  this  site.  Thus, 
in  responding  to  the  Party’s  appeal  the  Komsomol  trans¬ 
formed  BAM  into  a  nation-wide  youth  project. 

The  30th  anniversary  of  the  victory  in  the  Great 
Patriotic  War  was  an  important  national  event.  Every 
single  town  and  village,  enterprise,  institution,  produc¬ 
tion  collective  and  individual  family  took  part  in  the 
celebration.  The  war  made  a  profound  imprint  on  the 
memories  of  the  people.  It  is  therefore  no  surprise  that 
films  and  plays  about  those  stormy  times  are  watched 
with  special  interest  and  fiction  on  the  events  of  1941 
to  1945  is  always  quickly  sold  out.  Memoirs  by  cele¬ 
brated  marshals — Georgi  Zhukov,  Konstantin  Rokossov- 
sky,  Alexander  Vasilevsky,  Andrei  Grechko,  amongst 
others,  have  gone  through  several  prints  and  are  still  in 
high  demand. 

In  June  1975  meetings  were  held  everywhere;  all  over 
the  country  veterans  were  feted  and  presented  with  keep¬ 
sakes;  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  battle  for  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  Motherland  was 
revered  with  a  solemn  minute’s  silence.  Local  lore  en¬ 
thusiasts  stepped  up  their  activity  that  year.  Growing 
numbers  of  excursions  took  school  and  college  students 
to  visit  the  scenes  of  military  glory.  Many  new  local 
museums  and  memorial  complexes  were  founded.  And  at 
every  meeting,  friendly  gathering  and  conversation, 
comments  were  made  on  the  foresight  of  the  CPSU’s 
foreign  policy,  the  stable  economic  strategy  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  aimed  at  enhancing  the  USSR’s  economic 
might,  and  boosting  its  defence  capacity.  The  thirty  years 
of  peace  enjoyed  by  the  Soviet  people  instilled  in  them 
a  pride  in  the  strength  of  their  native  land  and  the  whole 
socialist  community,  and  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Leninist  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
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On  May  8,  1975,  a  grand  meeting  took  place  in  the 
Kremlin  Palace  of  Congresses  at  which  members  of  the 
Soviet  general  public,  together  with  guests  from  socialist 
countries  and  representatives  from  countries  of  the  war¬ 
time  anti-Hitler  coalition  celebrated  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  1945  victory  over  fascism.  Revealing  the  historical 
significance  of  the  feat  accomplished  by  the  Soviet  people 
in  the  struggle  against  German  fascism  and  Japanese 
militarism,  Leonid  Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee,  commented:  “In  the  course  of 
the  20th  century,  our  country  has,  on  two  occasions,  stood 
at  the  source  of  immense  world  changes.  In  1917,  the 
October  victory  proclaimed  man’s  entry  into  a  new  histor¬ 
ical  epoch.  In  1945  the  defeat  of  fascism,  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  played  a  decisive  role,  set  in  motion  a 
powerful  wave  of  socio-political  changes  which  swept  the 
whole  globe  and  led  to  the  consolidation  of  the  forces 
of  peace  throughout  the  world.”1 

In  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  victory,  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee,  the  Presidium  of  the  USSR  Supreme 
Soviet  and  the  Soviet  Government  appealed  for  peoples, 
parliaments  and  governments  to  strive  for  a  peaceful 
future  for  the  whole  world. 

The  1974  elections  to  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  and 
the  1975  local  elections  gave  a  boost  to  the  general 
upsurge  of  mass  creative  activity.  The  preparations  for 
the  election  of  deputies  were  in  themselves  a  reflection 
of  the  general  process  of  improving  Soviet  democracy. 
Everywhere,  careful  selection  of  candidates  took  place, 
in  which  the  broadest  sections  of  the  population  partici¬ 
pated.  The  electoral  meetings  between  the  voters  and  the 
candidates  were  of  great  significance.  In  a  number  of 
places  the  voters  deemed  it  impossible  to  support  the 
nominated  candidates  and  proposed  that  they  be  replaced 
by  worthier  representatives.  It  transpired  after  the  count 


1  Kommunist,  No.  7,  1975,  p.  9. 
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that  in  the  elections  to  local  Soviets  in  68  electoral 
districts  the  registered  candidates  failed  to  receive  a 
majority  vote  and  were  consequently  not  elected  as 
deputies.1 

After  this  example,  how  can  anybody  give  credence  to 
stories  of  passivity  and  inertia  in  the  Soviet  voter?  We 
might  add  here  that  of  the  deputies  elected  in  1975  (and 
there  were  2.2  million  of  them)  over  48%,  i.e.,  the  greatest 
section,  were  workers,  collective  farmers  accounting  for 
over  27%.  Almost  half  of  all  deputies  in  the  local  Soviets 
were  women  (48%).  It  is  also  significant  that  around  44% 
of  all  deputies  were  Party  members,  the  rest  (the  major¬ 
ity)  being  non-Party  people.  The  elections  were  yet 
another  demonstration  of  the  indestructible  link  between 
the  CPSU  and  the  people. 

The  organisation  of  labour  initiatives  and  the  launching 
of  emulation  for  reaching  five-year  plan  targets  ahead 
of  schedule  were  also  clear  evidence  of  this  relationship 
between  the  Party  and  the  people.  Communists  of  the 
Moscow  Likhachev  Automobile  Works  proposed  a  com¬ 
petition  for  the  rapid  introduction  of  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  achievements  into  production  and  increasing  out¬ 
put  of  high-quality  goods.  The  Leningrad  workers  urged 
their  comrades  to  do  five  days’  work  in  four  days.  The 
miners  of  the  Donbas,  Kuzbas  and  other  coal-fields  put 
forward  a  guideline:  every  work-team  should  mine  not 
less  than  1,000  tons  of  coal  in  24  hours  from  a  single 
drift. 

The  potency  of  such  undertakings  lay  in  the  fact  that 
an  appeal  from  the  best  workers  always  fell  on  fertile 
soil.  The  innovators’  initiatives  were  quickly  backed  up 
by  the  large  production  collectives  and  then  by  the  broad 
sections  of  the  workers.  By  skilfully  basing  themselves 

1  In  the  10  years  preceding  the  1975  elections  the  voters  recalled 
4,000  deputies  from  the  local  Soviets,  and  11  deputies  from  the 
USSR  Supreme  Soviet  (see  Soviet  Union.  Politico-Economic  Hand¬ 
book,  Moscow,  1975,  pp.  50-51,  in  Russian). 
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on  the  latest  technology,  and  combining  the  advantages 
of  economic  planning  with  the  achievements  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  revolution,  front-rank  workers  set 
an  example  which  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  whole 
country  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Party,  the  trade  unions 
and  the  Komsomol  and  with  the  help  of  the  press,  radio, 
television  and  the  propagation  of  advanced  experience. 
This  upsurge  in  socialist  emulation  was  an  obvious  result 
of  the  closely-knit  professional  and  political  training  of 
the  people.  Millions  of  workers,  collective  farmers  and 
office  workers  felt  that  emulation  was  not  simply  a 
production  requirement;  it  was  also  a  moral  norm.  Noth¬ 
ing  elevates  a  personality  as  much  as  leading  an  active 
life,  taking  a  conscious  part  in  the  activities  of  the  work¬ 
ers’  collective  and  society,  with  the  daily  rule  being  unity 
of  word  and  deed. 

For  this  reason,  in  the  summer  of  1975  the  best  work- 
teams,  shops,  collective  and  state  farms,  factories  and 
mines  fulfilled  the  1971-1975  plan  tasks  ahead  of 
schedule.  This  emulation  gradually  grew  into  a  nation¬ 
wide  movement  for  greeting  the  25th  GPSU  Congress 
(February  1976)  in  a  fitting  manner. 

Certain  US  information  agencies  alleged  that  prepara¬ 
tions  for  this  congress  were  carried  out  in  secret  and  that 
the  Soviet  general  public  “had  no  opportunity  for  public 
discussion  of  the  plan  which  was  approved  at  a  closed 
meeting  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee”.  But  this  was 
far  from  being  true.  In  late  1975  (nearly  3  months  before 
the  25th  Congress)  the  CC  CPSU  drafted  the  “Guidelines 
for  the  Development  of  the  National  Economy  of  the 
USSR  for  1976-1980”  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
which  was  published  in  central,  republican  and  re¬ 
gional  newspapers.  A  discussion  of  the  matter  imme¬ 
diately  ensued  with  the  participation  of  all  Party  organ¬ 
isations,  and  all  enterprises  and  institutions — practically 
the  whole  country.  The  press  put  in  an  immense  amount 
of  work.  Pravda,  for  example,  regularly  published  mate- 
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rial  under  the  heading  “New  Horizons  of  the  Tenth  Five- 
Year  Plan”.  For  over  two  months  about  a  quarter  or 
one-fifth  of  all  its  published  material  was  directly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  subject.  During  that  period,  the  news¬ 
paper  received  around  9,000  articles  and  letters  with 
variety  of  views  both  on  the  past  five-year  period  and  on 
the  forthcoming  one. 

Similarly  7.6  million  people  aired  their  views  at  meet¬ 
ings.  In  the  final  analysis,  during  this  “secret”  discussion, 
workers  made  over  a  million  proposals  aimed  at  general¬ 
ising  the  experience  of  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  and 
improving  the  new  plan. 

Lenin  often  made  the  point  that  the  strength  of  the 
Soviet  state  lay  in  the  political  consciousness  of  the  work¬ 
ers,  and  their  effective  participation  in  state  deci¬ 
sion-making.  This  strength  came  into  its  own  as  the 
Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  drew  to  a  close  and  preparations 
were  being  made  for  the  new  Party  congress. 

Special  commissions  were  formed  in  state  and  Party 
organisations  to  generalise  the  results  of  the  nation-wide 
discussion  of  the  CC  CPSU  Guidelines  draft  referred  to 
above.  Prof.  V.  Kossov,  Doctor  of  Economics  and 
a  leading  worker  at  the  USSR  State  Planning  Committee, 
headed  the  Committee’s  commission.  When  asked  how 
useful  was  non-specialist  discussion  on  the  draft  plan 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  eminent  scientists  and  ex¬ 
perts,  he  answered:  “Useful  in  the  highest  measure.”  He 
went  on  to  explain  that  this  discussion,  which  clearly 
showed  that  all  strata  of  the  population  approved  the 
Party’s  plans  and  policies,  also  engendered  a  great  surge 
of  creative  activity  among  the  working  class,  the  peas¬ 
antry  and  the  intelligentsia.  “The  nation-wide  discus¬ 
sion  was  aimed  not  only  at  specifying  the  document’s 
provisions.  A  typical  feature  was  that  those  participating, 
while  concerning  themselves  with  the  future,  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  affairs  of  the  present.  For  this  reason  it  was 
just  as  important  to  use  the  resulting  proposals  and  crit- 
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25th  CPSU  Congress 


ical  comments  in  the  work  of  the  Soviets,  economic  and 
planning  organs,  ministries  and  departments.  Special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  aspect.’’ 

The  discussion  mechanism  was  as  follows:  individual 
workers’  suggestions  were  discussed  at  shop  meetings, 
then  at  factory  level,  at  the  appropriate  branch  level, 
then  by  the  ministry  and  finally  at  the  USSR  State  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee.  Suggestions  by  collective  farmers,  engi¬ 
neers,  doctors,  teachers,  workers  in  the  service  industries, 
the  arts,  etc.,  were  all  treated  in  a  similar  way.  A  col- 
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lective  opinion  was  finally  worked  out  which  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  most  valuable,  significant  elements  of  all  view¬ 
points.  Many  proposals  were  verified  by  experts. 

All  in  all,  this  has  meant  in  practice  that  Lenin’s  words 
about  the  need  to  bring  carefully  checked  and  considered 
collective  experience  to  the  Party  congresses  have  come 
true;  time  and  again  he  asserted  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
people  created  values  which  were  beyond  the  power  of 
any  lone  genius. 

And  so,  February  24,  1976,  saw  the  opening  of  the 
25th  CPSU  Congress  in  the  Moscow  Palace  of  Congresses 
where  over  5,000  delegates  gathered,  representing 
15,694,000  Communists.  This  meant  that  in  the  five  years 
since  the  24th  Congress,  the  Party’s  ranks  swelled  by 
2.6  million.  9.3%  of  the  USSR’s  adult  population  were 
Party  members.  From  1971  to  1975  most  of  the  candidates 
for  Party  membership  were  workers:  they  accounted  for 
57.6%  of  all  those  granted  candidate  membership  (as 
opposed  to  52%  between  1966  and  1970  and  44.7%  be¬ 
tween  1962  and  1965).  To  sum  up,  on  January  1,  1976, 
nearly  42%  of  all  Communists  were  workers  by  social 
status,  with  peasants  (collective  farmers)  accounting  for 
around  14%;  engineers  and  technicians  and  agricultural 
specialists  constituted  20%,  workers  in  science,  education, 
health,  literature  and  art — 24%.  The  proportion  of  Com¬ 
munists  with  a  higher  or  complete  secondary  education 
grew  from  56.3%  in  1970  to  65.3%  in  1975.  It  is  also 
significant  that  while  Party  membership  has  been  no¬ 
ticeably  increasing  in  industry  in  general,  it  has  been 
rising  particularly  rapidly  in  the  branches  determining 
technical  progress  and  leading  economic  development  (in 
the  computer  industry,  at  enterprises  producing  instru¬ 
ments,  equipment  for  automation  and  control  systems, 
etc.). 

All  this  reflects  the  considerable  quantitative  and  qual¬ 
itative  changes  in  the  life  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
conditions  of  a  mature  socialist  society,  its  increased 
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authority  and  the  consolidation  of  its  leading  role  in  the 
development  of  Soviet  society. 

The  basic  reports  to  the  congress  were  given  by  Leonid 
Brezhnev  and  Alexei  Kosygin  (the  first  being  The  Report 
of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  the  Immediate 
Tasks  of  the  Party  in  Home  and  Foreign  Policy,  the 
second — The  Guidelines  for  the  Development  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Economy  of  the  USSR  for  1976-1980).  The 
congress  was  in  session  from  February  24  to  March  5, 
1976.  Day  after  day,  the  delegates  discussed  the  world 
situation,  the  growing  strength  of  socialism,  and  the  new 
stage  of  building  a  classless  society  in  the  USSR.  103  del¬ 
egations  representing  Communist  and  Workers’,  national- 
democratic  and  socialist  parties  from  96  countries  took 
part  in  the  congress.  The  total  work  of  the  congress,  the 
speeches  by  foreign  delegates  and  their  greetings  to  the 
congress  were  an  eloquent  show  of  proletarian  interna¬ 
tionalism. 

The  congress  summed  up  the  fulfilment  of  the  Peace 
Programme  put  forward  by  the  24th  Party  Congress.  The 
programme’s  implementation  took  place  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  the  further  deepening  of  the  general  crisis  of 
capitalism.  As  noted  in  the  report  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee,  attempts  to  remove  the  contradictions  of  cap¬ 
italism  by  regulating  the  economy  fell  through  one  after 
the  other.  There  had  been  a  sharp  drop  in  production  and 
increasing  unemployment  in  most  capitalist  countries, 
notably  in  the  USA,  Great  Britain,  the  FRG,  Japan.  This 
slump  was  closely  bound  up  with  severe  shocks  such  as 
the  currency,  energy  and  raw  material  crises.  Inflation 
reached  unprecedented  dimensions. 

At  the  same  time  the  world  revolutionary  process  had 
gained  in  strength  and  scope,  the  workers  had  stepped 
up  their  class  struggle  against  the  capitalist  monopoly 
oppression,  and  the  national  liberation  movement  had 
spread  considerably.  The  growth  of  the  forces  of  social¬ 
ism  had  been  of  decisive  significance  for  the  solution  of 
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vital  world  issues.  This  had  been  clearly  confirmed  by  the 
ending  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  which  marked  the  failure 
of  imperialism’s  biggest  armed  attempt  since  World 
War  II  to  make  short  work  of  a  socialist  state  and  crush 
a  national  liberation  revolution. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  was  the  European  Confer¬ 
ence  whose  third  and  concluding  stage  was  held  in  Hel¬ 
sinki  in  August  1975.  The  conference  was  attended  by 
the  leaders  of  33  European  states  as  well  as  the  USA  and 
Canada  who  signed  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference.  The 
work  of  the  conference  continued  for  two  years  and  its 
political  preparation  took  ten  years.  On  the  suggestion 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  delegates  secured  the  inviola¬ 
bility  of  existing  frontiers  by  signing  the  Act.  Favourable 
conditions  were  thereby  secured  for  safeguarding  and 
consolidating  peace  in  Europe.  This  was  another  aspect 
in  which  the  course  set  by  the  24th  Party  Congress  was 
followed  in  full  measure. 

In  its  continued  struggle  to  end  the  armaments  race 
and  attain  disarmament,  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  to 
the  United  States  of  America  that  matters  be  taken 
beyond  the  mere  limitation  of  existing  types  of  strategic 
arms.  Since  the  1974  Vladivostok  meeting  at  which  an 
important  agreement  was  reached  between  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev  and  President  Ford,  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  repeatedly  proposed  a  ban  particularly  on  the 
building  of  new  submarines  carrying  ballistic  missiles  and 
new  strategic  bombers.  The  American  side,  however,  has 
not  yet  accepted  these  proposals.  Hence  the  necessity  to 
continue  the  efforts  for  materialising  detente  and  for 
finding  new  ways  for  developing  peaceful,  mutually 
advantageous  co-operation  between  states  with  different 
social  systems.  The  25th  Party  Congress  expressed  the 
firm  desire  to  follow  this  course,  to  work  towards  disarma¬ 
ment  and  intensify  the  effort  for  ensuring  a  durable  peace 
and  international  co-operation,  and  the  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  peoples. 
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At  the  congress,  analysis  of  the  world  situation  was 
inseparably  linked  with  a  profound  study  of  the  Party’s 
home  policy,  especially  economic  policy.  This  is  under¬ 
standable,  since  herein  lies  one  of  the  most  important 
sectors  of  the  struggle  for  communism;  this  is  the  focal 
point  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Party  and  the  people.  The 
link  between  the  general  course  of  Soviet  economic 
development  and  the  foreign  policy  work  of  the  Party 
and  the  state  is  all  the  more  significant  since,  as  Lenin 
taught,  the  Soviet  Union’s  main  influence  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  world  consists  in  its  economic  success. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan 
period  was  extremely  impressive.  In  fulfilling  the  main 
assignments  for  the  1971-1975  period,  the  country 
achieved  greater  absolute  increases  than  ever  before.  Hav¬ 
ing  raised  industrial  output  during  the  five-year  period  by 
nearly  50%,  the  country  attained  its  highest  ever  indus¬ 
trial  growth,  capital  investments  and  state  allocations 
for  improving  the  people’s  well-being.  The  social  pro¬ 
gramme  fulfilled  in  the  first  half  of  the  1970s  is  the 
broadest  in  all  Soviet  history. 

Real  income  per  head  of  population  rose  by  almost 
25%.  Housing  conditions  were  improved  for  56  million 
people.  Pensions,  benefits  and  student  grants  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  boost.  We  can  gain  an  idea  of  the  nature  and 
scale  of  these  changes  from  the  fact  that  in  1975,  com¬ 
pared  with  1965,  the  number  of  people  earning  one 
hundred  or  more  rubles  a  month  per  family  member 
grew  8‘/2-fold.  This  figure,  stressed  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
revealed  a  radical  improvement  in  the  standard  and  way 
of  life  for  tens  of  millions  of  people. 

Many  popular  and  scientific  books  and  works  of  fiction 
have  yet  to  be  written  about  how  the  Soviet  Union  ful¬ 
filled  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  and  its  significance  in 
consolidating  mature  socialism.  Only  time  will  enable 
us  to  determine  the  full  measure  of  what  has  been 
attained.  But  even  now  in  the  mid-1970s  we  can  single 
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out  a  few  achievements  which  will  go  down  in  Soviet 
history  as  particularly  striking  signs  of  these  heroic 
times. 

One  such  memorable  sign  is  undoubtedly  the  Kama 
Automobile  Works  (KamAZ). 

The  word  KamAZ  was  first  heard  in  the  late  1960s. 
It  was  then  that  the  decision  was  adopted  to  erect  a 
complex  of  factories  for  producing  heavy  automobiles. 
A  ground  near  the  small  town  of  Naberezhnye  Chelny 
in  the  Tatar  Autonomous  Republic  was  chosen  as  the 
construction  site.  At  that  time  the  name  of  this  small 
centre  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Kama  was  known  to 
few.  But  it  was  here  that  in  December  1969  a  tractor 
hauled  the  first  excavator.  Bulldozers  began  clearing 
away  the  snow  from  the  site  of  the  future  foundation  pit. 
At  daybreak  on  December  13,  1969,  excavator  man 
MikRail  Noskov  first  loosened  the  frozen  soil,  and  then 
started  to  scoop  it.  Building  had  begun!  At  the  same  time 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  institutions  and  organisations 
of  every  kind — design,  research,  supply,  educational, 
medical,  etc. — embarked  on  their  contribution  to  the 
building  of  the  giant  automobile  plant. 

Two  years  later,  work  was  in  progress  over  a  territory 
of  100  square  kilometres,  with  a  workforce  of  120,000 
representing  70  Soviet  nationalities.  Every  day  almost 
1.5  million  rubles  of  investment  were  used  on  the  site. 
Never  in  the  USSR  had  there  been  a  project  with  such 
a  rate  and  scale  of  work.  Or  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
for  that  matter.  The  president  of  the  board  of  the  well- 
known  West  German  firm  Daimler-Benz  confessed:  “You 
are  planning  to  build  a  complex  of  factories  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  the  lorry-producing  factories  in  West  Germany 
put  together.”  And  Henry  Ford,  whose  production  is 
known  the  world  over,  had  this  to  say:  “The  building 
of  such  an  enterprise  is  beyond  the  power  of  anyone  in 
the  United  States  or  Western  Europe.  We  cannot  com¬ 
pete  in  this.” 
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Here  one  cannot  but  remember  the  years  of  the  First 
Five-Year  Plan  period,  in  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930s, 
when  the  USSR  was  only  just  beginning  its  ascent  to  the 
present  industrial  heights.  The  response  of  the  Western 
world  to  the  Soviet  plans  was  sceptical,  to  say  the  least. 
None  of  the  bosses  of  the  Western  car  industry  believed 
in  the  rapid  creation  of  its  Soviet  counterpart.  The  con¬ 
temporary  press  preserved  some  extremely  pessimistic 
comments  made  at  the  time  by  the  directors  of  Ford. 

By  the  early  1970s,  when  the  USSR  set  about  fulfilling 
its  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan,  all  serious  Western  doubts  had 
evaporated.  Moreover,  dozens  of  large  firms  in  the  USA, 
Japan,  the  FRG,  France,  and  Italy  signed  contracts  with 
the  USSR  for  the  supply  of  various  kinds  of  equipment. 

Thus,  as  the  Peace  Programme  was  being  implemented 
against  a  background  of  detente,  the  Soviet  Union’s  eco¬ 
nomic  might  grew  stronger;  broader  opportunities 'arose 
for  mutually  advantageous  trade  built  on  the  princip¬ 
les  of  equality  and  the  international  division  of 
labour. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  KamAZ  workers  enabled  them 
to  realise  their  plans  in  an  amazingly  short  period  of 
time.  Having  learnt  of  the  forthcoming  25th  CPSU  Con¬ 
gress  they  pledged  to  present  the  congress  with  the  first 
lorries.  Actually,  the  first  KamAZ  lorries  already  existed 
but  those  were  trial  models  that  had  been  tested  in 
temperatures  of  — 40°C  and  +50°C.  Now  the  production 
line  had  to  be  put  in  operation.  On  February  16,  1976, 
a  large  triaxial  lorry  with  a  210-horse-power  engine, 
easily  capable  of  carrying  a  16-ton  load,  rolled  out  of 
the  factory  gates.  Behind  it  came  a  second,  then  a 
third. . . .  Accompanied  by  thunderous  applause,  they 
appeared  on  the  streets  of  the  town  which  had  grown 
several  times  over  during  the  five-year  period  (from 
39,000  to  230,000  people). 

This  column  of  vehicles  took  about  24  hours  to  cover 
the  1,300  kilometres  between  Naberezhnye  Chelny  and 
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Moscow.  The  delegates  and  guests  of  the  25th  CPSU 
Congress  gave  a  rapturous  welcome  to  the  heroes  who 
had  achieved  one  of  the  most  important  victories  of  the 
Ninth  Five-Year  Plan.  Their  report  stated  briefly:  the 
giant  automobile  plant  designed  for  an  annual  output 
of  150,000  powerful  lorries  and  250,000  diesel  engines 
has  been  commissioned. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  was,  of  course,  the  Baikal- 
Amur  Railway. 

We  should  also  mention  the  development  of  the  Soviet 
fuel  industry.  Future  historians  will  probably  be  making 
frequent  references  to  the  first  half  of  the  1970s  when 
people  started  talking  urgently  about  the  fuel  shortage 
and  oil  crisis,  etc.  The  historians  will  obviously  note  that 
by  no  means  every  country  was  seized  with  anxiety — 
contemporaries  must  surely  have  noticed  this!  While  in 
the  USA  and  Western  Europe  oil  and  petrol  prices  sky¬ 
rocketed  and  there  began  a  veritable  boom  in  fuel  coupons 
and  speed  limits,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  socialist  com¬ 
munity  countries  suffered  no  such  shocks. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  The  benefits  of  planned 
economic  development  were  being  reaped.  It  was  clear 
back  in  the  1960s  that  the  fuel,  particularly  oil,  supplies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  CMEA  countries  depended 
largely  on  the  development  of  the  natural  riches  of  the 
Soviet  East  and  a  number  of  other  regions  of  the  country. 
At  that  time  only  experts  were  aware  of  the  tireless  work 
being  carried  out  by  large  numbers  of  geological  groups 
and  drilling  teams  in  places  where,  according  to  scien¬ 
tific  conjecture,  countless  treasures  lay  hidden  in  the  age- 
old  depths  of  the  earth.  Oil  regions  such  as  Tyumen,  West 
Siberia,  the  Mangyshlak  Peninsula,  Udmurtiya  and  Byelo¬ 
russia  had  yet  to  appear  on  the  map  of  the  USSR.  But 
in  the  1960s  development  was  already  under  way  which 
was  to  bring  these  places  renown  the  world  over,  and 
by  the  mid-1970s  they  accounted  for  over  a  third  of  the 
USSR’s  total  oil  extraction. 
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Many  economic,  technical  and  social  problems  had  to 
be  solved  before  such  enormous  growth  could  be  at¬ 
tained.  The  deposits  were  located  thousands  of  kilo¬ 
metres  from  population  centres,  and  were  “protected” 
by  impassable  bogs,  frosts  and  winds,  or  by  scorching 
deserts.  Soviet  youth  came  forward  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Party  and  Komsomol.  With  the  guidance 
and  practical  daily  help  of  experienced  workers  and 
engineers  who  had  formerly  worked  on  the  oil-fields  of 
Azerbaijan,  Bashkiria,  Tataria,  and  the  Kuibyshev  Re¬ 
gion,  they  created  new  industrial  complexes,  laid  roads, 
installed  power  transmission  lines  and  erected  the  modern 
towns  of  Nefteyugansk,  Surgut,  Nizhnevartovsk  and 
others.  At  the  same  time,  giant  oil  pipelines  were  being 
built  (including  those  from  West  Siberia  and  the  Komi 
Autonomous  Republic).  During  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan 
period  their  overall  length  increased  1.6-fold;  in  addi¬ 
tion  125  powerful  new  pumping  stations  were  commis¬ 
sioned.  These  immense  advances  were  a  direct  result 
of  the  white-  and  blue-collar  workers’  creative  approach 
towards  their  assignments.  In  every  building  sector  and 
on  all  the  fields  the  workers  led  a  strenuous  drive  to 
attain  the  highest  possible  labour  productivity.  Emula¬ 
tion  proved  extremely  effective:  one  in  every  two  drilling 
teams,  for  example,  fulfilled  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan 
ahead  of  schedule. 

The  overall  result  was  no  less  grandiose.  In  1975,  over 
490  million  tons  of  liquid  fuel  was  extracted.  For  the  first 
time,  the  USSR  became  the  world’s  biggest  oil  producer, 
beating  the  USA’s  record  indicators. 

In  the  same  period  extensions  were  built  on  the 
Druzhba  oil  pipeline  system  which  feeds  the  European 
countries  of  the  socialist  community  with  Soviet  oil. 
Thanks  to  the  enormous  growth  in  Soviet  oil  extraction, 
the  USSR  was  able  to  make  prompt  deliveries  of  this 
fuel,  thus  permitting  the  CMEA  countries  to  build  up 
their  economic  potential  systematically. 
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Coal-miners  also  made  a  weighty  contribution  to  the 
plan’s  fulfilment.  In  1975  they  mined  over  700  million 
tons  of  coal — a  world  record.  As  planned,  development 
in  open-cast  mining  (from  cuts  rather  than  shafts)  re¬ 
ceived  top  priority.  Almost  a  third  of  all  the  coal  was 
obtained  by  means  of  excavators.  The  number  of  hydro¬ 
mines  also  noticeably  rose.  Technological  progress  and 
the  mass  introduction  of  automation  have  considerably 
eased  the  miner’s  work  and  have  cut  manpower  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  typical  that  coal  extraction  has  been  grow¬ 
ing,  while  the  number  of  workers  in  the  industry  has 
been  dropping  substantially. 

The  electric  power  industry  also  fulfilled  the  Ninth 
Five-Year  Plan  ahead  of  schedule.  In  1975  the  country 
produced  over  a  trillion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  for 
the  first  time  ever.  As  few  as  60  large  thermal,  atomic, 
and  hydraulic  “electricity  factories”  made  up  nearly  half 
the  USSR’s  total  power  capacities.  Each  has  an  individual 
capacity  of  from  one  to  six  million  kilowatts.  The  coun¬ 
try’s  unified  power  grid  was  further  developed  under  the 
Ninth  Five-Year  Plan.  Apart  from  the  European  part 
of  the  USSR,  this  system  already  embraced  the  Urals, 
Northern  Kazakhstan  and  Western  Siberia.  This  is  the 
world’s  largest  power  grid.  Its  control  centre,  located  in 
Moscow,  handles  capacities  exceeding  150  million  kilo¬ 
watts  (out  of  the  220  million  kilowatts  possessed  by  the 
USSR  in  late  1975). 

On  the  whole,  the  country’s  fuel  and  power  base  ex¬ 
panded  at  steady  high  growth  rates  and  promptly 
supplied  the  country’s  economy  and  the  urban  and  rural 
population  with  the  required  quantities  of  power,  heat 
and  fuel.  And  this  was  all  the  more  significant  insofar 
as  in  that  period  the  capitalist  economy  was  overtaken 
by  a  fuel  shortage  entailing  serious  interruptions  in  deliv¬ 
eries  of  oil  and  petrol. 

The  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  period  was  marked  by  a 
number  of  other  victories.  The  Soviet  metallurgical  and 
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chemical  industries  made  rapid  headway.  In  the  1970s 
the  USSR  has  become  the  biggest  producer  not  only  of 
oil  but  of  steel  and  mineral  fertilisers.  A  few  years  ago 
similarly  impressive  records  were  set  in  the  output  of 
tractors,  diesel  and  electric  locomotives,  iron,  manganese 
and  chrome  ore  extraction,  production  of  coal  and  coke, 
production  of  cast  iron,  cement,  potash  salts,  and  phos¬ 
phate  raw  materials,  cotton,  flax  and  several  other 
products. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  these  achievements,  we  com¬ 
pare  below  some  of  the  major  indicators  of  the  Ninth 
Five-Year  Plan  with  those  of  previous  years: 


Output  of  Several  Major  Industrial  Products 


1913 

1940 

1958 

1970 

1975 

Electricity — thous  min  kwh  .  . 

III 

48.3 

235 

740 

Coal — min  tons . 

EH 

165.9 

493 

624 

701 

Steel — min  tons . 

wm 

18.3 

54.9 

116 

141 

Oil — min  tons  . 

9.2 

31.1 

113 

353 

491 

Metal-cutting  lathes — thousands 

1.5 

58.4 

138 

202 

m*VMj 

Tractors — thousands . 

0 

31.6 

wmm 

458 

Cement — min  tons  ....  .  . 

Mineral  fertilisers  (conventional 

1.5 

5.7 

33.3 

95 

units) — min  tons  . 

0.69 

3.2 

12.4 

55 

90.2 

For  comparison  we  have  cited  data  pertaining  to  the 
ceiling  of  peaceful  development  of  pre-revolutionary 
Russia,  the  eve  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  when  socialist 
society  had  only  just  been  built  in  the  USSR,  then  the 
year  1958,  the  point  after  which  the  building  of  the 
material  and  technical  base  of  communism  proper  began, 
and  finally  1970,  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
Ninth  Five-Year  Plan.  We  can  see  quite  clearly  the 
enormous  growth  in  the  scale  of  building  the  new  society, 
and  the  immense  achievements  of  the  latter  10-15  years 
due  to  the  mighty  economic  advances  of  developed  so- 
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cialism.  Many  indices  of  production  showed  an  increase 
in  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  period  equalling  by  amounts 
the  total  volume  of  production  attained  in  certain 
branches  in  1958.  Comparison  with  1940  is  even  more 
striking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pre-revolutionary  level. 

During  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  period  the  USSR 
made  noticeable  progress  in  economic  competition  with 
the  developed  capitalist  countries.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
industrial  production  in  the  USSR  increased  by  an  aver¬ 
age  of  7.4%  per  year,  while  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  in  the  Common  Market  countries  the  figure 
was  1.2%,  i.e.,  one-sixth  of  the  Soviet  rate.  If  we  compared 
statistics  covering  a  5-,  15-,  or  25-year  period,  the  USSR 
and  the  socialist  community  countries  would  invariably 
be  shown  in  a  favourable  light. 

Industrial  production — crucial  for  a  country’s  economic 
might  and  defence  capacity — was  not  the  only  sphere  to 
present  such  a  picture.  Agriculture  also  made  noticeable 
gains.  During  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  period  the  Soviet 
countryside  essentially  consolidated  its  material  and 
technical  base:  it  received  1.7  million  tractors,  1.1  million 
lorries,  nearly  550,000  combine  harvesters  and  large 
quantities  of  other  equipment.  But  equipment  is  not  the 
only  thing  that  has  changed. 

A  brief  word  about  the  Moldavian  experiment  is 
appropriate  here.  Its  foundation  was  laid  after  1969  when 
collective  farm  councils  were  formed.  Such  a  council  was 
set  up  in  Moldavia.  This  council  differed  from  the  others 
in  that  halfway  through  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  period 
it  received  broader  powers,  i.e.,  it  took  on  planning, 
financial  and  organisational  functions.  In  a  nutshell, 
instead  of  giving  recommendations  based  on  generalised 
advanced  experience,  the  council  took  on  integrated  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  management.  Here  lay  the  root  of  the 
Moldavian  initiative. 

Practice  has  shown  that  in  the  context  of  the  scientific 
and  technological  revolution  which  involves  intensive 
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specialisation  and  concentration  in  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion,  profound  changes  in  methods  of  managing  collective 
farms  are  also  bound  to  take  place.  In  present  condi¬ 
tions,  an  individual  collective  farm  is  simply  not  capable 
of  making  the  most  profitable  use  of  the  latest  machinery 
and  agricultural  know-how.  Moldavia  embarked  upon  a 
course  of  combining  the  efforts  of  several  farms,  without 
actually  merging  them  into  a  single  whole,  through  inter¬ 
collective-farm  co-operation  within  individual  branches. 

In  practice  the  collective  farm  council  is  a  body  for 
co-operation  among  co-operators.  It  neither  replaces  nor 
abolishes  the  collective  farms;  it  merely  raises  the  social¬ 
isation  of  agricultural  production  onto  a  higher  level. 
The  council  is  elected  by  the  collective  farmers  them¬ 
selves  at  their  own  congress  (after  the  appropriate  meet¬ 
ings  in  every  co-operative).  The  council  sees  that  every 
farm  under  its  supervision  receives  a  share  of  the  profits 
from  the  inter-farm  co-operatives  in  proportion  to  its 
investment. 

The  Moldavians  took  advantage  of  these  new  possibili¬ 
ties  to  build  fattening  complexes  for  pork  production. 
These  are  essentially  large  industrial  enterprises  using 
television  and  automatic  devices.  This  would  be  beyond 
the  powers  of  an  individual  collective  farm,  yet  the  col¬ 
lective  farm  council  made  a  success  of  it.  The  profits  are 
divided  among  the  farms- shareholders.  The  bigger  the 
investment,  the  bigger  the  receipt. 

Similarly,  inter-farm  regional  gardens  were  created, 
with  an  automatic  irrigation  system,  a  powerful  refriger¬ 
ating  plant,  a  crate-making  plant  and  other  enterprises 
(including  an  aerodrome  and  a  refrigerated  lorry  fleet). 

The  Moldavian  experience  is  important  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  industrialisation  of  agriculture 
and  the  rapid  growth  in  labour  productivity.  The  new 
inter-farm  associations  have  drawn  the  peasants  into  a 
higher-level  industrial  organisation  of  labour.  The  grow¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  production  is  strengthening  the  material 
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base  for  building  cultural  establishments  and  everyday 
amenities  and  for  a  general  rise  in  the  cultural  level 
in  the  countryside. 

The  25th  CPSU  Congress  gave  a  positive  assessment 
of  the  way  the  Moldavian  experiment  was  progressing. 
The  new  form  of  management  has  had  a  noticeable  effect 
on  the  republic’s  agricultural  development  which  accel¬ 
erated  and  was  steadily  on  the  upgrade  despite  the  un¬ 
favourable  climatic  conditions  of  the  latter  years  of  the 
five-year  plan  period.  Many  have  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  this  experiment.  Born  at  a  time  of  rapid  growth  in  the 
country’s  productive  forces,  it  gave  an  extra  impetus 
to  a  general  increase  in  production,  changes  in  the  social 
structure  of  the  countryside  and  a  higher  cultural  level. 

The  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
face  of  the  Soviet  village  has  been  changing  at  an  un¬ 
precedented  speed.  Intensive  agrarian-industrial  integra¬ 
tion  has  been  under  way.  In  1960,  three-fifths  of  the  rural 
population  were  collective  farmers  while  in  1975  they 
accounted  for  only  one-third.  Most  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  were  white-  and  blue-collar  workers  engaged  in  the 
state  sector  (in.  enterprises  and  institutions).  The  Lenin 
Library  in  Moscow  carried  out  a  special  sociological 
survey  to  look  at  the  cultural  requirements  of  the  average 
rural  resident  and  see  how  informed  he  was.  The  result 
was  as  follows:  96%  of  the  families  in  the  sample  had  a 
radio,  three-quarters — a  TV  set;  93%  subscribed  to  a 
newspaper,  76% — to  a  magazine;  two-thirds  owned  per¬ 
sonal  libraries.  The  sociologists  carried  out  an  analogous 
investigation  in  a  number  of  small  towns  for  comparison 
and  produced  roughly  the  same  results. 

The  Party’s  agrarian  policy,  and  general  success  in 
fulfilling  social  plans  have  essentially  transformed  rural 
labour  and  way  of  life.  And  though,  on  the  whole,  the 
lag  of  the  village  from  the  town  is  still  in  many  respects 
very  noticeable,  the  wide  gap  of  the  past  has  been  left 
far  behind.  Formerly,  studies  of  population  migration 
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were  conducted  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  people 
leaving  the  countryside.  By  the  1970s  this  approach  was 
inadequate.  The  scholars  established  that  while  3-3.5 
million  people  annually  moved  from  the  village  to  the 
town  there  was  also  a  reverse  flow  of  1.5  million  people. 

The  new  face  of  the  Soviet  countryside,  the  higher  cul¬ 
tural  level,  and  the  rural  population’s  greater  political 
awareness  and  activity  was  clearly  manifest  in  the  hard 
years  of  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  period  in  which  only 
1973  was  a  good  year,  and  1972  and  1975  suffered 
unusually  severe  droughts.  Agriculture  has  never  before 
come  up  against  such  an  unfortunate  coincidence  in  any 
one  five-year  plan. 

Despite  the  heavy  odds  in  the  bitter  struggle  against 
the  forces  of  nature  the  toilers  of  the  Soviet  countryside 
came  out  on  top.  Obviously  they  could  rely  on  technology 
which  had  never  previously  been  at  their  disposal  (in 
both  quality  and  quantity).  Valuable  assistance  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  townsfolk  and  servicemen  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces.  Nevertheless,  the  main  burden  of  the  struggle 
was  shouldered  by  the  state  farm  workers  and  collective 
farmers.  They  stood  their  ground  and  kept  their  heads. 
The  strength  of  Soviet  collectivism  and  mutual  assistance, 
persistence  and  diligence  made  their  mark.  This  helped 
generally  step  up  agricultural  production,  of  which  the 
average  annual  volume  was  higher  than  in  the  previous 
five-year  period.  Output  of  meat  and  milk  rose  and  the 
average  annual  grain  yield  went  up  by  14  million  tons. 
Meanwhile  the  cotton  and  rice  growers  took  advantage 
of  the  more  favourable  conditions  for  attaining  record 
harvests.1 


1  The  following  statistics  are  cited  for  comparison:  the  average 
annual  output  of  grain  was  181.5  million  tons,  meat — 14  million 
tons,  milk — 87.4  million  tons,  i.e.,  much  higher  than  in  the  previous 
five-year  period  (1966-1970).  The  average  annual  cotton  harvest 
amounted  to  7.7  million  tons  compared  with  6.1  million  tons  in 
1966-1970. 
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In  assessing  these  gains,  one  should  bear  in  mind  that 
for  a  number  of  reasons  mainly  of  an  objective,  historical 
nature,  the  state  was  unable,  for  a  long  time,  to  allot 
substantial  means  to  the  needs  of  the  countryside.  The 
situation  changed  after  the  March  1965  Plenary  Meeting 
of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  which  initiated  the 
present  stage  of  the  Party’s  agricultural  policy.  Out  of 
the  320,000  million  rubles  of  capital  investment  chan¬ 
nelled  into  Soviet  agriculture  during  the  total  period  of 
Soviet  power,  213,000  million  (almost  70%)  was  allotted 
to  1966-1975,  i.e.,  the  decade  following  the  plenary 
meeting.  All  this  helped  create  a  solid  basis  for  trans¬ 
forming  Soviet  agriculture  into  a  highly  developed  sector 
of  the  economy. 

Tangible  results  were  already  obtained  in  the  above- 
mentioned  decade.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  on 
the  whole,  from  1966  to  1975,  agricultural  per  capita 
production  grew  by  almost  25%,  despite  the  country’s 
23-million  population  increase. 

Workers  in  transport,  education,  and  the  seryice  indus¬ 
tries  also  made  notable  gains.  Workers  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  physicians  and  sportsmen  achieved  new  successes. 
One  could  not  hope  to  mention  them  all!  However,  one 
cannot  but  recall  the  first  flights  made  by  the  TU-144 
civil  supersonic  aircraft  and  the  joint  assault  on  space 
undertaken  by  Soviet  and  American  astronauts  in  1975.1 
For  over  three  years  large  groups  of  experts  from  the 
world’s  two  greatest  countries  were  preparing  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  was  carried  out  in  less  than  a  week.  But 
events  of  enormous  historical  significance  took  place 
before  the  Soyuz  and  Apollo  spacecraft  set  forth  on  their 


1  From  1961,  when  Yuri  Gagarin  led  mankind  in  the  conquest 
of  space,  to  1975  inclusive,  26  manned  space  flights  were  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  USSR.  Four  space  teams  worked  on  board  the  “Salyut” 
orbital  research  stations.  34  Soviet  cosmonauts  took  part  in  the 
flights,  ten  of  them — twice  and  two,  V.  Shatalov  and  A.  Eliseev — 
three  times. 
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orbit  round  the  Earth.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to 
associate  them  with  mere  technical  progress  or  the  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  of  the  USSR  and  the  USA.  Obviously, 
without  these  two  factors  the  flight  could  never  have  taken 
place.  But  detente  and  the  improvements  in  Soviet- 
American  relations  were  equally  important.  Co-opera¬ 
tion  in  such  a  highly  complex  matter  as  space  travel  is  a 
clear  demonstration  of  the  great  potentialities  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  peoples  for  the  sake  of  general  prosperity 
and  well-being. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  making  persistent  efforts 
to  extend  these  possibilities  in  other  fields  as  well.  In 
1975,  for  example,  4,500  Soviet  scientists  visited  the  so¬ 
cialist  countries  and  around  5,000  scientific  workers  from 
these  countries  came  to  the  USSR.  We  can  understand  the 
need  for  such  an  exchange  when  we  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  joint  research  in  that  year  embraced  almost 
500  subjects.  A  trend  towards  long-term  scientific  agree¬ 
ments  could  also  be  observed.  In  1975,  the  USSR  signed 
such  agreements  with  Finland,  India,  and  Italy.  Nego¬ 
tiations  were  opened  concerning  co-operation  between 
the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  of  the  USA. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  scale  of  cultural  ex¬ 
change  in  the  arts.  Soviet  institutions  of  higher  learning 
co-operate  with  over  100  countries.  During  the  Ninth 
Five-Year  Plan  period  over  17,000  professors,  lecturers, 
post-graduates  and  students  went  abroad  annually;  a 
similar  number  of  foreigners  visited  Soviet  higher  educa¬ 
tion  institutions.  Moreover,  many  foreign  citizens  took 
courses  in  the  USSR  (in  1975  there  were  over  44,000  of 
them) . 

Another  interesting  point  is  that  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  holds  an  important  place  in  the  Soviet  second¬ 
ary  and  higher  education  system.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  an  excellent  way  of  extending  international 
contacts  and  relations,  for  gaining  a  deeper  insight  into 
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the  cultures  of  other  countries  and  strengthening  inter¬ 
national  co-operation.  This  wass  justly  noted  in  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in 
Europe  held  in  Helsinki.  In  1975  the  number  of  students 
of  French  in  the  USSR  reached  nearly  2.5  million,  of 
German — nearly  11  million,  of  English — around  12  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  number  of  countries  where  Russian  language  is  an 
official  part  of  the  educational  curriculum  is  also  on  the 
increase.  And  yet  in  the  developed  capitalist  countries 
little  has  been  done  to  make  Russian  language  more 
widely  studied  (it  is  a  working  language  in  the  CMEA 
and  organisations  such  as  UN,  UNESCO,  etc.).  In  the 
USA,  only  130,000  people  study  Russian,  in  France — 
only  25,000.  Compare  these  limited  figures  with  the  truly 
astronomical  number  of  people  studying  foreign  languages 
in  the  USSR  and  it  becomes  quite  clear  who  is  taking 
a  practical  interest  in  cultural  exchanges  and  generally 
raising  the  educational  standards  of  the  working  people, 
and  who  is  uttering  empty  words. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  publishes  the  largest 
editions  of  books  by  foreign  writers,  and  has  published 
several  times  more  translated  titles  than  the  USA, 
Britain,  France  and  many  other  countries.  The  same 
picture  can  be  observed  in  the  cinema  and  theatre,  where, 
in  terms  of  imported  films  and  plays  by  foreign  writers 
translated  into  Russian,  the  Soviet  Union  has  achieved 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  West  (many  times  more,  for 
example,  than  the  USA). 

The  Soviet  public’s  interest  in  progressive  art  through¬ 
out  the  world  was  not  accidental.  It  was  organically 
linked  with  general  rapid  growth  of  Soviet  culture,  the 
spiritual  enrichment  of  the  builders  of  the  new  society. 
It  was  known  even  at  the  time  when  the  USSR  still 
lacked  the  necessary  opportunities  for  consolidating  the 
material  and  technical  base  of  education,  art,  health 
service,  enlightening  activity,  publishing,  etc.  In  Lenin’s 
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words,  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  econo¬ 
mise  even  at  the  expense  of  schooling. 

Under  developed  socialism  the  situation  has  radically 
changed.  The  reader  is  already  familiar  with  the  facts 
and  statistics  which  show  the  rapid  progress  in  every 
sphere  of  the  material  and  spiritual  life  of  the  Soviet 
people.  We  may  add  to  these  the  figures  pertaining  to 
1961-1975,  i.e.,  the  15  years  following  the  adoption  of 
the  CPSU  Programme:  the  real  per  capita  income  in  the 
Soviet  Union  nearly  doubled,  and  the  total  amount  of 
material  products  and  services  increased  by  roughly  2.4 
times.  From  this  we  can  deduce  the  logical  targets  to  be 
aimed  at  during  the  next  fifteen  years.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  Party  has  done,  taking  due  account  of  the 
significance  of  planning.  One  can  see  from  the  calcula¬ 
tions  prepared  for  the  25th  CPSU  Congress  that  in  the 
1976-1990  period  the  country  will  have  twice  as  many 
material  and  financial  resources  as  during  the  previous 
15  years. 

Consequently,  new  horizons  have  opened  up  for  further 
improving  the  Soviet  people’s  well-being,  including  their 
work  and  living  conditions,  for  making  considerable 
progress  in  the  health  service,  education  and  culture — 
everything  promoting  the  harmonious  development  of 
.the  personality  and  improving  the  socialist  way  of 
life. 

Lofty  aims  always  engender  immense  energy  among 
the  people  striving  towards  them.  And  we  have  already 
seen  the  great  determination,  activity  and  enthusiasm 
shown  by  all  sections  of  society  in  the  USSR  during  the 
discussion  of  the  draft  of  the  Tenth  Five-Year  Plan  for 
1976-1980.  Just  as  purposefully,  our  people  set  about 
fulfilling  the  tasks  mapped  out  by  the  25th  CPSU  Con¬ 
gress.  These  are  truly  grandiose  assignments,  for  the 
Tenth  Five-Year  Plan  is  to  become  an  important  stage 
in  building  the  material  and  technical  base  of  commu¬ 
nism,  improving  social  relations  and  moulding  the  new 
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man.  Intensification  of  social  production  is  to  be  stepped 
up,  fuller  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  advantages  inherent  in 
developed  socialism  for  increasing  the  national  wealth, 
for  consolidating  the  USSR’s  economic  might  and  defence 
capacity. 

We  shall  not  cite  the  numerous  statistics  showing  what 
we  shall  achieve  by  1980  in  terms  of  electric  power,  oil, 
coal,  food  products,  clothing,  shoes  and  so  on.  We  shall 
not  describe  the  new  look  that  will  sweep  the  villages 
and  the  towns,  housing  and  stadiums,  schools  and  hos¬ 
pitals.  Suffice  it  to  mention  that  the  real  per  capita 
income  will  increase  by  20  to  22%.  This  will  require  an 
enormous  expansion  of  work  in  all  industries,  agriculture, 
transport  and  in  every  branch  of  science  and  culture. 
We  shall  have  to  concentrate  more  than  ever  before  on 
improving  management,  raising  personnel  efficiency  and 
stepping  up  the  development  of  natural  resources  in  our 
eastern  regions. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  raising  production 
efficiency  and  the  quality  of  the  work  of  every  worker, 
work-team,  factory,  collective  farm  and  construction 
project.  With  the  Soviet  economy’s  present  level  and 
productive  scope  the  most  important  factor  is  the  quality 
of  all  production  rather  than  the  rate  of  further  growth. 
This  is  why  the  Tenth  Five-Year  Plan  has  been  called 
the  plan  of  efficiency  and  quality.  The  25th  GPSU  Con¬ 
gress  expressed  it  thus:  “The  cardinal  task  of  the 
five-year  period  is  to  consistently  implement  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party’s  policy  of  promoting  the  people’s  living 
standards  and  cultural  level  on  the  basis  of  a  dynamic 
and  balanced  development  of  social  production  and  en¬ 
hancement  of  its  efficiency,  the  acceleration  of  scientific 
and  technological  progress,  the  growth  of  labour  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  the  utmost  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
the  work  in  every  sector  of  the  national  economy.”1 

1  A.  N.  Kosygin,  Guidelines  for  the  Development  of  the  National 
Economy  of  the  USSR  for  1976-1980,  Moscow,  1976,  p.  22. 
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The  work  of  the  congress  wound  up  with  election  of 
the  Party  leading  bodies.  At  the  first  plenary  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee,  Leonid  Brezhnev  was  once 
more  unanimously  elected  as  General  Secretary  of  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee.  His  speech  at  the  close  of  the 
congress  included  the  following:  “The  history  of  our 
Leninist  Party  has  been  marked  by  a  remarkable  constel¬ 
lation  of  congresses.  Each  of  them  has  been  an  important 
milestone  in  the  life  of  the  Party  and  the  country.  There 
is  no  doubt,  comrades,  that  the  25th  Congress  will  rank 
among  them  as  a  special  and  unique  congress,  as  a  con¬ 
gress  of  great  accomplishments,  which  has  been  keynoted 
by  realism  and  efficiency,  calm  confidence  in  our  strength, 
confidence  in  fresh  victories  for  our  great  cause  of  com¬ 
munist  construction,  our  struggle  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  world!”1 

His  words  were  met  with  tumultuous  applause  from  the 
delegates.  A  few  days  later  they  all  returned  to  their 
work  in  the  fields  and  factories,  in  various  offices  and 
organisations.  And  they  had  1572  million  more  Com¬ 
munists  behind  them,  representing  workers,  collective 
farmers,  working  intelligentsia,  in  short,  the  whole  of  the 
Soviet  people,  full  of  creative  force  and  energy.  This 
unity  gave  the  Soviet  Union  the  strength  to  rise,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  to  the  summits  of  developed  so¬ 
cialism,  to  consolidate  its  achievements  and  map  out  the 
new  objectives  on  the  march  towards  communism. 

The  plans  outlined  by  the  25th  Congress  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  effort  to  fulfil.  But  the  Soviet  people  regard 
them  as  their  vital  cause  and  this  is  the  main  guarantee 
of  their  successful  accomplishment. 


1  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  Report  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and 
the  Immediate  Tasks  of  the  Party  in  Home  and  Foreign  Policy, 
XXUth  Congress  of  the  CPSU,  Moscow,  1976,  p.  112. 
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We  have  reached  the  end  of  the  story,  and  it  is  time 
to  close  our  account.  But  life  goes  on  and  history  never 
stands  still.  One  day  gives  way  to  the  next  and  is  then 
already  a  part  of  history.  By  the  time  this  book  reaches 
its  readers  a  great  many  changes  will  have  taken  place. 
Some  of  the  figures  and  data  will  be  out  of  date  as  re¬ 
gards  the  country’s  latest  achievements,  or  rather  they 
will  stand  for  past  achievements.  The  country  will  score 
new  successes  and  we  can  anticipate  them. 

Centralised  economic  planning  ensures  stable  growth 
rates  for  the  socialist  economy.  Soviet  people  can  look 
to  the  future  with  confidence:  their  country’s  past  has 
borne  out  the  correctness  of  the  road  on  which  they  em¬ 
barked  in  October  1917. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution 
Lenin  used  the  following  words  as  he  recalled  the  birth 
of  the  Soviet  Republic:  “The  bourgeoisie  sneered  at  the 
Bolsheviks  and  said  the  Soviet  government  would  scarcely 
hold  out  for  a  fortnight. . .  -”1  Many  more  times  our 
country’s  enemies  fixed  other  time  limits  and  when  it 
became  clear  that  they  too  had  miscalculated  these  ene¬ 
mies  started  talking  about  mistakes  in  the  life  of  Soviet 

1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  28,  p.  133. 
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society  in  every  key  under  the  sun.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  start  arguing  with  them  once  again.  Let  us  instead  turn 
to  the  words  of  the  leader  of  the  revolution  who  reminded 
us  that  the  Bolsheviks,  all  the  Soviet  people  had  no 
reason  to  panic,  that  the  mistakes  which  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  were  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
achievements  in  the  construction  of  a  new  way  of  life. 
He  wrote:  “For  every  hundred  mistakes  we  commit,  and 
which  the  bourgeoisie  and  their  lackeys  (including  our 
own  Mensheviks  and  Right  Socialist-Revolutionaries) 
shout  about  to  the  whole  world,  10,000  great  and  heroic 
deeds  are  performed. _ 1,1 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  communism 
was  only  a  theory.  The  first  international  proletarian 
organisation  founded  by  Marx  and  Engels  was  only  300- 
strong. 

In  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  practical  steps 
were  made  towards  a  communist  society.  In  one-sixth  of 
our  planet,  inhabited  by  approximately  seven  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  population  which  produces  a  fifth  of  the 
total  world  industrial  output,  each  day  brings  one  step 
nearer  the  completion  of  the  construction  of  the  material 
and  technical  base  for  a  classless  society.  Other  socialist 
states  are  now  marching  into  the  future  alongside  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  world’s  Communist  and  Workers’ 
Parties  now  have  a  total  membership  of  over  fifty  mil¬ 
lion.  Any  honest  man  who  starts  to  analyse  the  history 
of  mankind  armed  with  the  facts  will  see  that  it  is 
precisely  1917  that  laid  the  foundations  for  the  striking 
changes  in  the  lives  of  the  peoples  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire  and  many  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  October  Revolution  divided  mankind  into  two 
worlds,  the  world  of  socialism  and  that  of  capitalism. 
The  Soviet  people  was  the  first  to  embark  on  the  road 
of  socialist  construction.  The  question  as  to  who  invented 


1  V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  28,  p.  72. 
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this  or  that  machine  or  discovered  this  or  that  island  may 
sometimes  be  open  to  question  but  there  is  no  denying 
which  country  led  the  world  in  socialist  construction.  The 
experience  of  the  Soviet  people  has  gone  down  in  history 
and  provides,  and  will  continue  to  provide,  an  invaluable 
model  for  other  peoples.  The  historic  trail  blazed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  irresistible  march 
of  progress  and  the  viability  of  the  scientific  theory  of 
Marxism-Leninism.  The  historical  battle  between  capital¬ 
ism  and  communism  has  recently  assumed  new  form  and 
content,  the  prospects  of  its  future  evolution  are  chang¬ 
ing.  It  has  now  taken  on  the  shape  of  a  competition  be¬ 
tween  two  specific  social  systems.  Each  year,  in  the  course 
of  that  competition,  communism  ever  more  convincingly 
demonstrates  its  genuinely  progressive  character,  its  su¬ 
periority  vis-a-vis  capitalism,  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  most  vivid  proof  of  all  is  the  history  of  Soviet  society 
itself. 


i 

i 


CHRONICLE  OF  EVENTS 


March  12 
(February  27)1 


March  15  (2) 

April  16  (3) 
June 


July 


July- August 


1917 

Bourgeois-democratic  revolution 
triumphs  in  Russia.  Autocracy 
overthrown.  Soviet  of  Workers’ 
and  Soldiers’  Deputies  formed. 

Bourgeois  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  formed. 

Lenin  returns  to  Russia. 

First  All-Russia  Congress  of  So¬ 
viets  in  Petrograd  and  the  June 
demonstration. 

Troops  of  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  open  fire  on  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  workers  and  sailors  in 
Petrograd. 

End  of  dual  power. 

Sixth  Congress  of  the  Russian  So¬ 
cial-Democratic  Labour  Party. 


1  Up  to  February  1918  dates  are  given  according  to  both  the 
new  and  the  old  (in  brackets)  calendar. 
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November  7 
(October  25) 

November- 
February  1918 

November 

December 

January 


March  3 
June 

July 


Great  October  Socialist  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Armed  uprising  triumphs 
in  Petrograd.  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  overthrown. 

Second  All-Russia  Congress  of 
Soviets. 

Soviet  Government  formed 
under  Lenin. 

Soviet  power  wins  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

“The  Declaration  of  Rights  of 
the  Peoples  of  Russia”. 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
public  established. 

1918 

Third  All-Russia  Congress  of 
Soviets.  “Declaration  of  Rights 
of  the  Working  and  Exploited 
People”. 

Decree  separating  the  church 
from  the  state  and  making 
schools  independent  of  the 
church. 

Proclamation  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Re¬ 
public. 

Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk. 

Decree  on  the  nationalisation  of 
big  industry. 

Fifth  All-Russia  Congress  of 
Soviets  passes  the  Constitution 
of  RSFSR. 
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Late  October- 
early  November 

January 

March 

April-May 

January 

April 

November 

December 

February 

March 

April-May 


All-Russia  Congress  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Youth  League.  Komso¬ 
mol  founded. 

1919 

Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
public  established. 

Eighth  Congress  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party  (Bolsheviks). 
Second  Party  Programme  adopt¬ 
ed. 

First  communist  subbotniks. 

1920 

Interventionists  raise  their  block¬ 
ade  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Azerbaijanian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  established. 

Armenian  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
public  established. 

GOELRO  plan  for  the  electrifi¬ 
cation  of  the  country  passed. 

1921 

Georgian  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
public  established. 

Tenth  Congress  of  the  RCP(B). 
New  Economic  Policy. 

1922 

Genoa  Conference. 
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April  16 

Treaty  of  Rapallo  between 
RSFSR  and  Germany. 

October 

End  of  Japanese  intervention 
and  Whiteguard  actions  in  the 
Far  East. 

December  30 

USSR  proclaimed. 

1924 

January  21 

Lenin  dies. 

January 

Constitution  of  USSR  passed  by 
the  Second  All-Union  Congress 
of  Soviets. 

October 

Uzbek  and  Turkmenian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  established. 

During  the  year  Britain,  France, 
Italy  and  several  other  capitalist 
states  recognise  USSR  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  are  established. 

1925 

December 

Fourteenth  Congress  of  the  All- 
Union  Communist  Party  (Bol¬ 
sheviks).  Adoption  of  policy  of 
industrialisation. 

1927 

December 

Fifteenth  Party  Congress.  Adop¬ 
tion  of  policy  of  collectivisation 
of  agriculture. 

1929-1932 

First  Five-Year  Plan. 
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Autumn 


November 


I 


December  5 


; 


1929 

Beginning  of  mass  socialist  emu¬ 
lation  movement  in  industry  and 
agriculture.  Tajik  Soviet  Social¬ 
ist  Republic  established. 

Mass  collectivisation  of  peasant 
holdings. 

1931 

Japanese  imperialists  occupy 
Manchuria,  creating  hotbed  of 
war  in  the  Far  East. 

1933 

Nazis  come  to  power  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  creating  hotbed  of  war  in 
Europe. 

Establishment  of  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  between  USSR  and  USA. 

1933-1937 

Second  Five-Year  Plan. 

1935 

Stakhanovite  movement  under 
way. 


1936 

New  Constitution  of  USSR  pass¬ 
ed. 


1938-1942 

Third  Five-Year  Plan. 
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■ 


1938 

July  29- August  11  Red  Army  defeats  Japanese  at 

Lake  Khasan. 

1939 

May  1 1 -August  31  Japanese  invaders  defeated  near 

river  Khalkhin-Gol. 

September  Outbreak  of  Second  World  War. 

November  Western  Ukraine  and  Western 

Byelorussia  join  USSR,  reunited 
with  Ukrainian  SSR  and  Byelo¬ 
russian  SSR  respectively. 

1940 

July-August  Lithuanian,  Latvian  and  Eston¬ 

ian  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
established  and  admitted  to 
USSR. 

August  Moldavian  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 

public  established. 

1941 

June  22  Germany  invades  USSR. 

December  Nazi  forces  defeated  near  Mos¬ 

cow. 

1943 

November  1942-  Nazi  forces  defeated  at  Stalin- 

February  grad. 

July  Nazi  forces  defeated  at  Kursk 

Bulge. 

1944 

Nazi  forces  driven  out  of  Soviet 
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June 

May  2 
May  8 

August  9 
September  3 


March 

March  5 


Union.  Red  Army  begins  to  lib¬ 
erate  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

Allies  open  Second  Front  in 
Europe. 

1945 

Berlin  falls  to  Soviet  Army. 

Germany  surrenders  uncondi¬ 
tionally. 

Commencement  of  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  USSR  and  Japan. 
Unconditional  surrender  of 
Japan. 

1946-1950 

Fourth  Five-Year  Plan. 
1951-1955 

Fifth  Five-Year  Plan. 

1951 

Supreme  Soviet  passes  Law  in 
the  Defence  of  Peace. 

1953 

Stalin  dies. 

1954 

USSR  commissions  world’s  first 
atomic  power  station.  Programme 
for  the  development  of  virgin 
and  unused  lands  in  the  east  of 
the  country  launched. 

1956 

Twentieth  Party  Congress. 


February 
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October 

November 

January-February 

November 

April  12 

October 

August 

October 


1957 

USSR  launches  world’s  first  arti¬ 
ficial  Earth  satellite. 

Meeting  of  representatives  of 
Communist  and  Workers’  Parties 
in  Moscow. 

1959 

Twenty-First  Party  Congress. 
Seven-Year  Plan  passed  (1959- 
1965). 

1960 

Meeting  of  representatives  of 
Communist  and  Workers’  Parties 
in  Moscow. 

1961 

First  ever  manned  space  flight 
by  Soviet  cosmonaut  Yuri  Gaga¬ 
rin. 

Twenty-Second  Party  Congress. 
Adoption  of  Third  Party  Pro¬ 
gramme,  initiating  the  building 
of  communism. 

1963 

Moscow  Treaty  banning  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  space 
and  under  water. 

1964 

Plenary  Meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  CPSU. 
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March 


November 


June 


November 


April  22 


March-April 


February-March 


1965 

New  Economic  Reform  law 
passed. 

1966 

Twenty-Third  Party  Congress. 
Directives  for  new  five-year  plan 
(1966-1970). 

1967 

Fiftieth  anniversary  of  Soviet 
power  celebrations. 

1969 

International  Meeting  of  Com¬ 
munist  and  Workers’  Parties  in 
Moscow. 

Third  All-Union  Collective- 
Farmers’  Congress. 

1970 

Lenin  Birth  Centenary. 

1971 

Twenty-Fourth  Party  Congress. 
Directives  for  the  Five-Year 
Economic  Development  Plan  of 
the  USSR  for  1971-1975  ap¬ 
proved. 

1976 

Twenty-Fifth  Party  Congress. 
Guidelines  for  the  Development 
of  the  National  Economy  of  the 
USSR  for  1976-1980. 


REQUEST  TO  READERS 


Progress  Publishers  would  be  glad  to  have 
your  opinion  of  this  book,  its  translation  and 
design  and  any  suggestions  you  may  have 
for  future  publications. 

Please  send  all  your  comments  to  21,  Zu¬ 
bovsky  Boulevard,  Moscow,  USSR. 


In  November  (October)  1917  the 
working  people  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  V.  I.  Lenin  accomplished 
a  socialist  revolution.  In  an 
economically  backward  country, 
such  as  Russia  was  at  the  time, 
ruled  by  the  tsar  and  controlled 
by  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  land- 
owners,  where  downtrodden  and 
illiterate  peasants  comprised  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  the  people 
overthrew  the  oppressors  and 
began  building  their  own  state, 
a  state  of  the  working  people — 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Sixty  years  have  elapsed  since 
then.  In  this  short  period  of  his- 
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tory  the  Soviet  Union  became 
a  mighty  socialist  state  with  a 
modern,  highly-developed  indus¬ 
try,  a  country  which  has  pio¬ 
neered  the  exploration  of  outer 
space,  a  country  where  there  are 
no  class  antagonisms,  no  exploi¬ 
tation  of  man  by  man,  no  racial 
enmity  and  no  social  inequality. 
This  book  contains  numerous 
facts,  names  and  figures.  It  is  a 
narrative  about  the  Soviet  people, 
about  their  life  and  struggle, 
about  those  who  accomplished 
the  revolution,  built  a  developed 
socialist  society,  safeguarded  their 
freedom  and  independence  in 
the  Second  World  War  and  are 
now  confidently  building  com¬ 
munism. 


